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THE  Compiler  cannot  permit  the  Second  Volume  of  Kutal 
Sports  to  appear,  without  exprcssi7ig,  and  that  xvith  an  equal  degree 
of  pride  and  pleasure,  his  gratitude  to  the  Public,  for  the  very  flatter- 
ing  reception  given  to  the  First.  In  the  pursuit  of  Field  Amusements. 
Amateurs  considerably/  differ;  in  the  practice  of  Fishing,  for  instance, 
the  methods  adopted  by  diffei-ent  persons  are  often  greatly  dissimilar  ; 
in  such  cases,  it  is  his  wish  to  recommend  those,  which  have  been 
experimentally  discovered  to  be  most  successful :  he  has,  however,  ill 
executed  his  own  intentions,  if  any  tiling  has  been  omitted,  respectin<^ 
the  various  topics  which  Rural  Spo7-ts  cjubrace,  that  might  contribute 
to  the  Entertainment  or  Information  of  his  Readers;  and  should 
the  present  Volume  claim  a  continuance  of  the  indulgence  shewn  to 
the  former,  he  hopes  it  ivill  not  be  found  less  deserving  of  their 
Patronage. 
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ITII  an  Account  of  the  Otter  the  first  part  of  Itural  ^fotte  con- 
clufled  ;  there  are  several  animals,  such  as  the  Walrus,  Seals,  &c.  who, 
by  their  almost  constant  residence  in  the  water,  seem  to  partake  greatly 
of  the  nature  of  Fishes,  but  as  their  power  of  living  in  the  Deep  in- 
creases, so,  in  the  same  degree,  augments  their  unfitness  for  existing 
upon  the  Earth  ;  they  are  nevertheless  classed  by  Naturalists  under 
the  denomination  of  Quadrupeds,  and  being  perfectly  amphibious, 
living  Avith  equal  ease  in  the  water  or  on  land,  may  be  considered  as 
the  last  link  in  the  scale  of  Nature,  by  which  one  great  division  of  the 
animal  world  seems  united  to  the  other ;  these,  however,  are  not  the 
immediate  objects  of  consideration  in  this  work,  and  the  Otter  is  men- 
tioned, as  most  connected  with  the  detail  now  proposed  to  be  entered 
upon,  Avhich  is  that  of  Fish. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  History  of  Fishes  affords  small  enter- 
tainment ;  for  hitherto  Philosophers,  histead  of  studying  their  nature, 
have  employed  themselves  in  augmenting  catalogues,  and  in  lieu  of 
observations  or  facts,  the  reader  is  furnished  with  a  long  list  of  names, 
disgusting  from  their  barren  superfluity ;  for  no  man  can  be  well 
pleased  with  the  extensions  of  a  language,  while  the  Science  unfolds 
nothing  which  can  reward  his  memory,  for  the  increasing  buiden  im- 
posed upon  It.  Under  these  circumstances,  altho"  it  would  be  pre- 
sumption in  the  Compiler  to  profess  to  arrange  the  History  of  this 
class  of  beings,  yet  he  might  be  accused  of  neglect,  were  he  not  to 
notice  some  of  their  distinguishable  properties. 
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The  Natural  History  of  Fishes  is,  at  best,  more  imperfect  than  that 
of  Quadrupeds  and  Birds,  inasmuch  as  the  Element,  which  is 
their  residence,  is  of  such  vast  dimensions,  and  wherein  they  can  so 
easily  withdraw  themselves  beyond  the  influence  of  human  power,  that 
their  haunts  are  rendered  inaccessible  to  Man,  and  they  are  able  to  shun 
his  remarks  upon  their  modes  of  procedure,  with  regard  to  the  ordinary- 
functions  of  animal  life;  some  very  skilful  Ichthyologists  maintain,  that 
there  are  to  be  found  in  the  different  collections  of  Fishes  about  Lon- 
don, six  hundred  kinds,  not  enumerated  by  Linn ^ us;  what  numbers 
then  must  still  remain  in  the  unexplored  and  unfathomable  Abyss  of  the 
Ocean  ! 

The  external  form  of  the  greater  part  of  fishes,  greatly  tends  to  the 
celerity  and  ease  of  their  motion ;  at  either  end  being  sharp,  and 
swelling  towards  the  middle,  they  are  by  nature  so  modelled,  as  to  be 
endeavoured  to  be  imitated  in  the  built  of  those  ships,  in  Avhich  the 
quickest  dispatch  is  needful ;  but  far  short,  falls  human  contrivance; 
for  all  the  larger  fishes  can  not  only  overtake  the  fiistest  sailing  vessel, 
but  play  around  it  M'ithout  any  apparent  extraordinary  effort. 

The  Tail  is  the  principal  instrument  from  whence  this  velocity  of  the 
fish  is  derived,  aided  by  the  strength  and  pliancy  of  the  Back- bone ; 
when  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  or  avoiding  an  enemy,  all  the  smaller 
fins  are  laid  close  to  its  body ;  by  the  impulse  of  the  tail  alone,  it 
then  glides  through  the  water  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow ;  the  other 
fins  are  too  minute  and  flexible,  compared  with  the  animal's  weight,  to 
impel  it  so  quickly  ;  their  principal  use  is  to  adjust  and  moderate  the 
movement,  communicated  by  the  energy  of  the  tail;  deprive  a  fish  of 
these  fins,  and  when  put  into  water,  he  darts  downwards,  upwards, 
and  laterally,  with  all  its  usual  quickness,  but  is  unable  to  direct 
its  course.  The  Ventral  and  Dorsal  fins  serve  to  keep  the  fish  in  a 
perpendicular  posture,  and  possibly  the  first  contributes  to  raise  or  sink 
them;  the  Pectoral  fius  assist  and  regulate  progressive  motion;  by 
extending  them,  the  progress  is  stopt  when  swimming  rapidly  forward, 
and  by  folding  either,  Avhilst  the  other  continues  to  play,   the  turn  to 


the  left  or  right  is  accomplished.  It  is  supposed  the  mnmmmg 
bUidder  aids  the  fishes  motion ;  and  that  they  can  dilate  or  contract 
this  Organ,  and  by  that  means  raise  or  sink  thejiiselves  at  pleasure, 
by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  specific  gravity  of  their  body  ;  and 
as  their  watery  Element  is  of  different  degrees  ot  weight,  according  to 
its  depth,  they  thus  possess  a  power  of  varying  their  specific  gravity, 
of  swimming  easily  at  a  great  depth,  and  of  poising  themselves  in  any 
part  of  it :  it  is  however  insisted,  that  the  bladder  cannot  be  thus 
employed,  as  it  has  no  Muscles  to  enable  the  fish  voluntarily  to  shrink 
or  expand  it.  Many  fish  that  live  continually  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  have  an  air  bladder,  such  as  the  Ed  and  the  Flounder ;  and 
many  are  entirely  without  any,  that  swim  at  ease  in  every  depth, 
for  instance  the  Gudgeon.  Naturalists  have  assigned  different  uses 
to  this  bladder,  and  altho'  it  is  possible,  that  some  one,  or  more 
than  a  single  purpose,  foreign  from  their  Ideas,  may  be  served  by  it, 
the  Apparatus  is  too  conspicuous  to  be  formed  in  vain. 

Fishes  thus  fitted  by  their  internal  structure,  and  outrvard  shape, 
for  their  Element,  seem  ecjually  well  furnished  with  the  means  of 
happiness,  as  either  Birds  or  Quadrupeds.  Like  them,  they  are  fur- 
nished with  an  external  covering  to  defend  them  from  the  injurious 
turbulence  of  the  fluid  which  they  inhabit ;  that  slimy  substance  which 
is  secreted  from  the  pores  of  all  fishes,  not  only  defends  their  bodies 
from  accidents,  but  to  their  progress  through  the  water,  it  happily  pre- 
sents no  obstruction  ;  besides  this  substance,  the  greater  part  of  fishes 
have  a  strong  covering  of  scales,  which  is  a  still  further  protection 
from  injury,  and  beneath  this,  an  oily  matter  is  supplied,  which  pre- 
serves the  body  in  warmth  and  vigour.  When,  however,  the  Senses 
and  other  faculties  of  this  part  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  are  examined, 
we  find  that  Nature  having  intended  them  for  less  perfect  beings,  in 
her  endowments  has  been  proportionably  sparing.  The  Brain,  the  seat 
of  sensation,  is  much  smaller  in  fishes  than  in  other  animals.  Their 
sense  of  Touch  is,  in  all  probability,  far  from  being  delicate,  being  ob- 
structed by  those  strong  teguments  which  surround  them.   Tie  external 


Organs  of  Smell,  and  the  nerves  supplying  them,  are  perceptihle  in 
the  greater  part  of  fishes ;  but  as  Air  is  the  only  medium  we  know 
for  the  distribution  of  Odours,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  residing  in 
water,  they  can  possess  any  capacity  of  being  affected  by  them  ;  if 
they  have  any  perception  of  smells,  it  must  be  that  the  Olfactory 
membrane  in  fishes,  serves  them  instead  of  a  distinguishing  palate, 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  distinguish  by  our  taste ;  by  this  use  of  the 
Organ,  they  may  judge  of  substances,  when  Vapours,  having  tinctured 
the  water,  are  sent  to  their  nostrils,  and  doubtless  produce  some  kind 
of  sensation,  as  otherwise  they  Avould  be  pro\'Ided  with  the  instruments 
of  a  Sense,  which  from  want  of  an  opportunity  of  using,  they  could 
not  enjoy. 

The  sense  of  Taste  in  fishes  must  be  very  imperfect,  if  its  delicacy 
arises  from  the  softness  of  the  Organ,  the  whole  mouth  of  most  fishes 
being  covered  with  a  hard  bony  substance,  by  which  they  are  deprived 
of  almost  all  power  of  discriminating  different  bodies  by  the  Palate, 
insomuch,  that  the  salt-water  fishes  have  been  known  to  swallow  the 
fishermen's  plummet,  instead  of  the  bait.  The  greediness  which  Sea 
fish  discover,  and  by  which  they  aretaken,  is  prodigious ;  the  lines  of 
the  fishermen  who  go  off  to  sea,  are  coarse  and  clumsy,  their  baits 
are  seldom  more  than  a  piece  of  a  fish,  or  the  flesh  of  some  qua- 
druped, stuck  on  the  hook  in  a  bungling  manner  ;  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  the  hook,  which  is  only  hid  by  the  entrails  of  the 
animal  last  taken,  is  dropt  into  the  water,  the  Cod  seizes  it  at  once, 
and  the  fishermen  have  but  to  pull  up  as  fast  as  they  throw  down  ;  but 
it  is  otherwise  in  fresh  water,  the  lines  must  be  drawn  to  a  hair-like 
fineness,  be  tinctured  of  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  stream,  the  bait 
must  be  selected  with  care,  or  formed  with  the  nicest  art,  and  still 
the  fishes  approach  with  diffidence,  and  often  swim  round  it  with 
disdain,  while  hours  are  waited  in  fiuitless  expectation,  and  the  Pa- 
tience of  an  Angler  is  become  proverbial. 

Of  the  sense  of  Hearing,  it  is  probable,  fish  are  altogether  destitute, 
since  all,  except  the  Cetaceous,  are  deprived  not  only  of  external  Ears, 


but  also  of  the  auditory  Nerves  and  Canal ;  for  these  reasons,  it  is 
generally  agreed  by  Naturalists,  that  all  the  Spinous  fishes  (so  called 
from  their  bones  resembling  the  sharpness  of  Thorns)  have  no  faculty 
of  hearing.  In  this  class  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  Linn^us,  whose 
accuracy  in  examining  a  great  number  of  subjects,  is  scarcely  to  be 
disputed,  confesses,  that  he  has  been  unable  to  discover  any  auditory 
Organs.  Had  nature  made  a  provision  in  their  conformation  for  the 
hearing  of  fishes,  that  sense  must,  by  the  properties  of  the  Element  which 
they  inhabit,  have  been  rendered  extremely  imperfect.  Experiments  on 
the  capacity  of  water  to  transmit  Sounds,  have  been  correctly  tried,  and 
as  it  quickly  deadens  that  vibration  upon  which  they  depend,  it  is  unable 
to  convey  them  but  a  short  distance.  A  man  whose  head  is  one  foot 
beneath  the  surface,  hears  voices  and  Avords  uttered  in  the  Air,  but 
when  immersed  tzvelve  feet,  he  scarcely  hears  a  musquet  discharged 
over  his  head  ;  hence  it  is  probable,  that  Nature  having  for  ever  con- 
signed Fishes  to  an  Element,  which  must  in  a  great  measure  have 
defeated  its  purpose,  has  formed  no  Organic  Apparatus  to  convey  sounds 
to  them. 

On  the  contrary  side  several  of  the  old  Naturalists  allege,  in  proof  of 
the  faculty  of  hearing  in  fishes,  that  in  some  places  in  Germany  where- 
they  are  tamed,  they  are  regularly  convened  to  their  food  by  the  sound 
of  a  Bell;  but  Mr.  Gouan,  of  3Iontpelier,  clearly  refutes  these  proofs. 
The  Gold-fishes  which  he  kept  in  Vases,  could  never  be  disturbed  by 
the  loudest  noise,  provided  he  could  prevent  the  tremor  of  the  Air 
from  affecting  the  JVater.  From  this  it  appears,  that  fishes  can  no> 
more  hear  than  speak,  and  that  apparently  coming  to  their  food  at  the 
call  of  a  bell  or  whistle,  it  is  either  by  feeling  the  sound  vibrate  and 
affect  the  water,  or  by  seeing  the  persons  approach  by  whom  their  foodi 
is  accustomed  to  be  given,  that  they  collect  themselves  together  to 
receive  it. 

Upon  this  Organ  of  hearing  in  fishes,  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter 
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KJbs'erves  very  tlifFeieiitly,  and  his  Authority  warrants  the  digression  in 
^giving  his  arguments  at  some  length. 

He  states,  that  previous  to  his  quitting  his  Anatomical  pursuits,  in 
;the  year  17()0,  and  going  A^^ith  the  Army  to  BelUsle,  he  had  found 
this  Organ  in  fishes,  and  had  the  parts  exposed  and  preserved  in 
^spirits.  My  researches,  continues  Mr.  H.  have  been  continued  ever 
since  that  time,  yet  I  am  still  inclined  to  consider  -whatever  is  un- 
iconmion  in  the  structure  of  these  parts  in  fishes,  as  only  one  mode 
in  the  variety  displayed  in  the  formation  of  this  Organ  of  sense 
•in  ditFercnt  animals,  descending  in  regular  progression  from  the  most 
perfect  to  the  most  imperfect.  The  preparations  to  illustrate  these 
facts  have  ever  since  been  exhibited  in  my  Collection  to  both  the 
curious  of  this  Country  and  Foreigners  :  in  shewing  whatever  was 
iiew,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  the  £a)-s  oj^  Fishes  were  always  considered 
■by  me  as  one  important  article. 

The  Organ  of  hearing  in  fishes  is  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  Skull  or 
cavity  M'hich  contains  the  Brain ;  but  the  Skull  makes  no  part  of  the 
Organ,  as  it  does  in  the  Quadruped  and  the  Bird,  the  Oigan  itself 
being  distinct  and  detached.  In  some  fishes,  the  Organ  is  wholly 
surrounded  by  the  parts  composing  the  Cavity  of  the  skull,  as  in  the 
Ray  kind.  In  others,  this  Organ  is  partly  within  the  skull,  or  that 
cavity  containing  the  brain,  as  in  the  Salmon,  Cod,  Sic.  the  skull  pro- 
jecting laterally,  and  forming  a  Cavity. 

•  The  Organ  of  liearing  in  fishes  appears  to  increase  with  the  Animal, 
for  it  is  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  with  that  of  the  Animal,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  Quadruped,  &c.  the  Organs  being  in  them 
nearly  as  large  in  the  growing  foetus,  as  in  the  adult. 

It  is  much  more  simple  in  fishes  than  in  all  those  orders  of  animals 
B^hich  may  be  reckoned  superior,    such  as  Quadrupeds,    Biids,    and 
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Amphibious  animals ;  but  there  is  a  regular  gradation  fiom  the  first  df 
■these  to  Pishes.  It  varies  in  tliffercnt  ordcis  of  Fishes ;  but  in  all 
consists  of  three  curved  tubes  which  unite  with  one  another ;  this 
union  forms  in  some,  only  one  canal,  as  in  the  Cod,  Salmon,  Ling,  &c. ; 
and  in  others  a  pretty  large  cavity,  as  in  the  Ray  kind.  In  the  Jack 
or  Pike,  there  is  an  oblong  bag,  or  blind  process,  which  is  an  addi- 
tion to  these  canals,  and  which  communicates  with  them  at  their  union. 
In  the  Cod,  kc.  this  union  of  the  three  tubes  stands  upon  an  oval 
cavity,  and  in  the  Jack  there  are  two ;  the  additional  caA'ities  in  them, 
appear  to  answer  the  same  purpose  Avith  the  cavity  in  the  Ray  or 
•cartilaginous  fishes,   which  is  the  union  of  the  same  canals. 

The  whole  Organ  is  composed  of  a  kind  of  cartilaginous  substance, 
very  hard  or  firm  in  parts,  and  which  in  some  fishes,  is  crusted  over 
with  a  thin  bony  lamella,  so  as  not  to  allow  it  to  collapse;  for  as 
the  skull  does  not  form  any  part  of  these  canals  or  cavities,  they  must 
be  composed  of  a  substance  capable  of  keeping  its  form. 

Each  tube  describes  more  than -a  semicircle.  This  resembles  in  some 
irespect  what  is  found  in  most  other  animals,  but  differs  in  the  parts 
being  distinct  from  the  skull.  The  Turtle  and  the  Crocodile  have  a 
structure  somewhat  similar  to  this  ;  and  the  intention  is  the  same,  for 
•their  skulls  make  no  part  of  the  Organ.  Two  of  the  semi-circular 
canals  are  similar;  they  may  be  called  a  pair,  and  are  placed  perpendicu- 
larly, and  united  at  one  end  laterally,  forming  one  canal ;  at  their 
other  extremities  they  have  no  connection  with  each  other,  but  are 
joined  to  the  terminations  of  the  horizontal  one  near  its  entrance  into 
the  common  cavity  ;  the  third  is  not  so  long;  in  some  it  is  horizontal, 
uniting,  as  it  were,  the  other  two  at  their  ends.  In  the  Skate  it  is  only 
united  to  one  of  the  perpendicular  canals ;  near  the  union  of  these 
canals  into  the  common,  they  are  swelled  into  round  bags,  becoming 
then  much  larger.  In  the  Ray  kind  they  all  terminate  in  one  caA'ity ; 
and  in  the  Cod,  in  one  canal  placed  upon  the  additional  cavity  or 
cavities,  in  which  there  is  a  bone  or  bones.     In  some  there  are  two 
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bones,  and  in  the  Pike,  which  has  two  cavities,  in  one  of  them  h 
found  two  bones,  and  in  the  other,  one ;  in  the  licii/  there  is  only  a 
chalky  substance ;  this  chalky  substance  is  also  found  in  the  Ears  of 
amphibious  Animals. 

In  some  fiihes,  the  external  communication  enters  at  the  union  of 
the  two  perpendicular  canals ;  this  is  the  case  with  all  the  Ray  species ; 
the  external  orifice  being  small,  and  placed  on  the  upper  flat  surface 
of  the  head  ;  but  it  is  not  every  genus  of  fishes  that  has  the  outward 
opening.  The  nerves  of  the  Ear  pass  outwards  from  the  brain,  and 
appear  to  terminate  at  once  on  the  external  surface  of  the  swelling  of 
the  semi-circular  tubes  above  described.  They  do  not  seem  to  pass 
through  them  so  as  to  get  on  the  inside,  as  is  supposed  to  be  the 
case  in  Quadrupeds ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  much  suspected,  that  the 
lining  of  the  tubes  in  the  Quadruped  is  not  Nerve,  but  a  kind  of 
internal  Periosteum. 

Fishes  thus  evidently  possessing  the  Organ  of  hearing,  precludes  the 
necessity  of  making  any  Experiment,  which  only  leads  to  prove  this 
fact.  One  trial  will  however  be  related,  to  shew  that  Sound  affects 
them,  and  is  one  of  their  Guards,  as  it  is  in  other  animals. 

"  When  in  Portugal,  in  \76l,  (says Mr.  H.)  I  observed  in  a  Noble- 
man's garden  near  Lisbon,  a  small  fish-pond  full  of  different  sorts  of 
fish.  Its  bottom  Aras  level  with  the  ground,  and  was  made  by  forming 
a  bank  all  round,  with  a  Shrubbery  close  to  it ;  whilst  lying  on  the 
bank  seeing  the  fish,  I  desired  a  Gentleman  who  was  my  companion, 
to  go  behind  the  Shrubs  (that  there  might  be  no  reflection  of  light 
from  the  flash)  and  fire  his  gun.  The  moment  the  report  was  made, 
the  fish  seemed  to  be  uniformly  affected,  for  they  vanished  imme- 
diately, raising  as  it  were  a  cloud  of  mud  from  the  bottom.  In  about 
five  minutes  afterwards  they  began  to  appear,  and  again  swam  about 
as  before." 


Mr.  Hunter  allo'ws,  tliat  altho'  Geoffrot,  who  wrote  upon  this 
topic,  cannot  be  said  to  have  given  a  perfect  account  of  the  Organ  of 
hearing  in  fishes,  yet  he  should  be  considered  as  a  discoverer,  and  with 
great  modesty  Mr.  H.  continues,  that  he  sliould  not  have  claimed  a 
discovery,  to  which  Mr.  Geoffroi  had  a  prior  right,  had  he  been 
acquainted  with  that  Author's  researches  and  pretensions.  The  hearing 
of  fishes  has  been  long  and  strongly  contended,  but  by  the  skilful 
investigation  of  our  celebrated  Anatomist,  the  Question  of  the  fishes 
Hearing,  seems  to  be  decided. 

The  Sight  of  fishes  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  all  their  senses,  and 
yet  their  seeing  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  most  other  animals,  the  Eye  in 
almost  all  fish  is  covered  with  the  same  transparent  skin  that  surrounds 
the  rest  of  the  head ;  and  which  probably  defends  it  in  the  water,  as  they 
are  without  Eye-lids ;  the  globe  is  more  depressed  in  front,  and  is 
furnished  behind  with  a  muscle,  which  serves  to  lengthen  or  flatten  it 
according  to  the  animal's  necessities.  The  Chrystalline  humour  which  in 
Quadrupeds  is  flat,  and  of  the  shape  of  a  button  mould,  in  fishes  is 
round  as  a  pea,  or  sometimes  oblong  like  an  Egg.  A  general  idea  of 
this  may  be  formed  from  the  glasses  used  by  near-sighted  people ;  those 
whose  Chrystalline  humour  is  too  convex,  or  in  other  words,  too  round, 
are  always  very  near-sighted,  and  have  recourse  to  concave  glasses  to 
amend  this  imperfection  of  Nature.  The  Chrystalline  humour  of  fish 
is  so  round,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  glasses,  much  less  of  water, 
to  correct  their  vision.  This  humour  in  fishes  is  that  hard  pea-like 
substance  which  is  found  in  their  Eyes  after  boiling ;  in  the  natural 
state,  it  is  transparent,  and  not  much  harder  than  a  Jelly.  There  is  no- 
evidence  of  any  fishes  seeing  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  con- 
duct of  many  of  them,  that  are  deceived  by  the  different  baits  prepared 
in  imitation  of  their  food,  gives  room  to  suspect,  that  objects  are  not 
very  distinctly  perceived  by  them,   even  when  near. 

In  all  animals.  Respiration,   or  the  admission  of  Air  into  the  body, 
seems  necessary  to  the  support  of  life ;  in  the  spinous  fishes,  which  are 
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more  immediately  the  objects  within  our  notice,  respiration  is  performed 
by  the  Gills,  without  the  cavity  of  the  body ;  but  the  precise  manner 
in  which  this  operation  is  carried  on,  is  one  of  those  secrets  of  Nature, 
which  neither  the  Glasses  nor  the  Knife  of  the  Anatomist  have  ever 
yet  been  al)le  to  develope.  Those  Avho  have  seen  a  fish  in  water,  will 
recollect  the  motion  of  its  Lips  and  Gills,  or  at  least  of  the  bones  on 
each  side  that  cover  them  ;  in  the  animal,  this  motion  is  doubtless 
analogous  to  our  breathing,  but  it  is  not  Air,  but  Water,  that  the  fish 
actually  sucks  in  and  spouts  out  through  the  gills  at  e\'ery  motion,  while 
the  bony  covering  of  the  gills  prevents  it  from  going  through  them 
until  the  animal  has  draMai  the  proper  quantity  of  Air  from  the  body 
of  water  there  imprisoned,  the  bony  covers  then  open,  and  give  it  a 
free  passage ;  the  gills,  by  this  means,  are  again  opened,  and  a  fresh 
quantity  of  water  is  admitted.  Should  the  fish  be  obstructed  in  the 
free  play  of  its  gills,  or  the  bony  covers,  by  a  string  tied  round  them, 
be  kept  from  moving,  the  animal  M'ould  speedily  be  convulsed,  and  die 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  manner  indeed  v.'hereby  the  Air  is  transmitted 
from  the  Lungs  of  Quadrupeds  into  the  blood,  is  perhaps  equally 
mysterious,  as  its  passage  from  the  Gills  of  fishes  into  the  arteries 
leading  to  the  heart.  As  the  Air  and  Water  pass  quickly  through  the 
gills,  without  any  apparent  effort  to  separate  them,  probably  but  a 
small  quantity  of  the  former  is  absorbed,  but,  by  the  frequent  transition 
of  the  water,  a  sufficiency  of  it  may  be  admitted,  to  supply  animals 
whose  blood  is  not  in  great  abundance,  and  is  naturally  cold. 

But  however  small  a  quantity  of  Air  may  suffice  to  sustain  the  life  of 
a  fish,  some  portion  is  absolutely  essential  to  every  living  being ;  the 
Death  of  fish  in  a  severe  J'rost  is  in  consequence  of  the  congelation  of 
the  surface,  whereby  the  external  Air  is  excluded,  the  animals  below 
nmst  of  course  perish  ;  and  the  eagerness  to  procure  a  supply  of  Air 
is  manifested,  by  the  suffocating  fish  instantly  crowding  to  any  aperture 
made  in  the  Ice,  where,  to  obtain  it,  they  will  suffer  themseUes  to  be 
caught  by  the  hand. 
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Next  to  the  necessity  of  breathing  air,  that  of  devouring' /bo^ 
seems  to  be  the  most  urgent  and  constant  in  the  constitution  of  fislies. 
Among  them,  both  in  strength  and  avidity,  this  appetite  surpasses 
those  boundaries,  which,  in  the  other  orders  of  the  animal  world, 
Nature  seems  to  have  prescribed.  Every  aquatic  animal  that  has  life, 
falls  a  victim  to  the  indiscriminate  voracity  of  one  or  other  of  the 
tishes.  Insects,  J  forms,  or  the -S)5arr«  of  other  tenants  of  the  Waters, 
sustain  the  smaller  tribes,  which  in  their  turn,  are  pursued  by  Millions 
larger  and  more  rapacious.  A  few  feed  upon  Mud,  aquatic  Plants, 
or  grains  of  Corn,  but  the  far  greater  numjjers  subsist  upon  animal  food 
alone,  and  of  this  they  are  so  ravenous,  as  to  spare  not  those  of  their 
own  kind.  That  there  are  J^egetables  in  both  fresh  and  salt  waters,  admits 
no  doubt,  and  these  may  furnish  food  to  particular  fishes ;  but  those 
sorts  are  few,  perhaps  no  one  kind  can  be  pointed  out,  that  subsists 
entirely  upon  them ;  and  altho'  most  fishes  eat  Flies  and  terrestrial 
Worms  when  they  come  in  their  way,  yet  in  the  immeasuralile  Waste 
of  Waters  surrounding  this  Globe,  the  swarms  of  fishes  are  so  immense, 
that  the  subsistence  to  be  derived  from  the  above  sources,  appears  to 
be  altogether  disproportioned  to  their  Avants,  and  those  of  a  smaller  size 
seem  to  constitute  the  principal  food  of  nearly  all  the  fishes  known  to 
us.  Charr  kept  in  a  pond,  if  scantily  supplied,  frequently  devour 
their  own  young ;  other  fish  that  are  larger,  go  in  quest  of  more  bulky 
prey ;  it  matters  not  of  what  sort,  whether  of  their  own  or  of  another 
Species.  If  we  turn  our  attention  in  this  argument  to  Sea  fish,  those 
with  the  most  capacious  mouths,  pursue  almost  every  thing  that  exists, 
and  often  meet  each  other  in  fierce  opposition,  when  the  fish  which  has 
the  widest  throat  comes  off  with  victory,  and  devours  his  Antago- 
nist. 

The  voracious  fishes  differ  widely  from  the  predatory  kinds  of  ler- 
restrial  animals;  they  are  neither  limited  in  their  number,  nor  solitary  in 
their  habits  ;  their  rapacity  is  not  confined  to  a  few  species,  one  region 
of  the  Sea,  or  individual  etforts  ;  almost  the  M'hole  order  is  continually 
irritated  by  the  cravings  of  an  appetite,   which  excites  them  to  en- 
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counter  every  danger,  and  which,  by  its  excess,  often  destroys  that 
existence,  which  it  was  intended  to  prolong.  Innumerable  shoals  of 
one  species,  pursue  those  of  another,  through  vast  tracts  of  the  Ocean,, 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Pole  to  the  Equator.  The  Cod  pursues  the 
JVhiting,  which  flies  before  it  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  to  the 
southern  coasts  oi  Spain.  The  Cachalot  drives  whole  armies  of  Herrings 
from  the  regions  of  the  North,  devouring  at  every  instant,  thousands 
in  the  rear.  Hence  the  life  of  every  fish,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
greatest,  is  but  a  continued  scene  of  rapine,  and  every  quarter  of  the 
immense  Deep  presents  one  uniform  picture  of  hostility,  violence, 
and  invasion. 

In  these  conflicts,  occasioned  by  the  voracity  of  the  different  kinds 
of  fishes,  the  smaller  classes  must  have  long  since  fallen  victims 
to  the  avidity  of  the  larger,  had  not  Nature  skilfully  proportioned  the 
means  of  their  escape,  their  numbers,  and  their  producti\e  powers,  to 
the  extent  and  variety  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  arc  unceasingly, 
exposed.  To  supply  the  cpnstant  waste,  occasioned  by  their  destruc- 
tion in  the  unequal  combat,  they  are  not  only  more  numerous  and 
prolific  than  the  larger  species,  but  by  a  happy  instinct  are  directed  to 
seek  for  food  and  protection  near  the  Shore,  where,  from  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  water,  their  Foes  are  unable  to  pursue  them.  These,  how- 
ever, yielding  to  the  strong  impulse  of  hunger,  become  plunderers  in 
their  turn,  and  revenge  the  injuries  committed  on  their  kind,  by  de- 
stroying the  spawn  of  the  greater  fishes,  which  they  find  floating  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

In  what  manner  Digestion  to  such  an  amazing  extent  and  rapidity  is 
carried  on  in  the  stomach  of  fishes,  the  enquiries  of  Naturalists  have 
at  present  been  unable  to  ascertain ;  it  so  far  exceeds  every  thing  that 
can  be  effected  either  by  Trituration,  the  operation  of  Heat,  or  of 
a  dissolving  fluid,  that  a  celebrated  Physician  (Dr.  Hunter),  after 
various  experiments,  was  of  opinion,  that  none  of  these  causes  were 
equal  to  the  effect,  and  that  the  digestive  force  in  the  cold  Maw  of 
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fishes  is  so  great,  as  to  overturn  the  systems  that  have  attempted  to 
account  for  it  on  those  principles  ;  that  by  some  power  in  the  stomach 
yet  unknown,  which  from  all  kinds  of  artificial  maceration  acts  diffe- 
rently, the  meat  taken  into  the  Maw,  is  often  seen,  altho'  nearly 
digested,  still  to  retain  its  original  form,  and  whilst  ready  for  a  total 
dissolution,  appears  to  the  Eye,  as  yet  untouched  by  the  force  of  the 
stomach. 

The  power  of  fishes  to  sustain  themselves  upon  a  given  quantity  of 
food,  seems  to  accommoflate  itself  to  the  quantity  of  aliment  with 
which  they  are  supplied.  A  Pike,  sparingly  fed,  can  be  habituated 
to  subsist  on  very  litt'e  aliment ;  if  fully  dieted,  it  accjuires  the 
power  of  devouring  an  hundred  Roaches  in  three  days.  Exceptions 
are  produced  by  Naturalists,  to  the  extraordinary  voraciousness  of 
fishes,  but  if  thoroughly  examined,  they  will  perhaps  be  found  more 
apparent  than  real.  Some  are  said  to  subsist  on  pure  water  alone  ;  the 
Element  of  water,  however,  is  seldom  found  unmixed;  the  very  epithets 
usually  applied  to  it  of  salt,  bitter,  szveet,  imply  a  composition  per- 
ceptible even  to  the  taste;  the  particles  of  the  Earth  upon  which  it 
runs,  necessarily  enter  into  it  and  vitiate  its  purity ;  these  substances, 
together  with  myriads  of  animalcules  with  which  it  teem,  may  for  a 
while  afford  a  scanty  subsistence,  and  sustain  the  being  of  the  most 
hungry  animals.  Of  the  Economy  of  Nature,  we  are,  in  fact,  only 
capable  of  observing  a  few  of  the  visible  effects,  and  the  Phenomena 
resulting  from  them  in  certain  circumstances  :  we  cannot  prove  that 
fishes  may  not  be  naturally  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  converting 
unorganized  matter,  that  may  at  this  moment  subsist  under  a  fluid 
form,  into  solid  animal  substances.  We  are  certain  that  a  Leech  may 
be  long  preserved  healthy  in  common  water,  will  increase  in  size,  and 
be  capable  of  exercising  all  its  animal  functions  in  that  state.  It  would 
be  hard  to  deny  that  the  Leech  had  in  this  instance  derived  nourish- 
ment from  the  fluid  alone  in  which  it  lives,  though  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  Leech  greedily  sucks  up  another  fluid  of  animal  origin,  when  it 
can  have  access  to  that,  from  which  we  cannot  doubt,  but  it  receives 
nourishment ;  from  this  may  be  inferred,   that  fishes  in  general  can 
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obtain  sustenance  from  pure  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  terrestrial 
animals  derive  it  from  vegetables,  and  though  in  both  cases,  there  may 
be  some  kinds  which  cannot  be  at  all  subsisted  upon  this  original 
pabulum  in  its  native  state,  yet  this  pabulum  must  be  considered  as 
constituting  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  food  of  the  whole ;  so  that 
the  Jiesh  of  all  terrestrial  animals  may  be  considered  as  being  pro- 
duced from  vegetable  matter,  changed  by  the  animal  process  into  its 
present  state.  In  like  manner,  x\ic  flesh  of  all  fa  lies  may  be  deemed  to 
be  water  (or  some  diaphanous  matter  administered  through  the  medium 
of  water)  converted  by  the  animal  economy  into  the  fash  of  fishes; 
and  vegetable  substances  also,  from  something  administered  to  them 
in  a  similar  Avay,  through  the  medium  of  water,  may  be  held  to 
derive  their  nourishment. 

Supposing  then  that  fishes,  perhaps  of  every  sort,  procure  some  part 
of  their  sustenance  from  water,  yet  of  all  known  to  Man  as  an  article 
of  food,  not  one  it  is  conceived  subsists  so  entirely  on  water  as  the 
Herring,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  Herrings  extract 
their  subsistence  from  xvater,  nearly  as  much  as  vegetables  in  general 
do.  The  Herring  is  always  found  in  shoals,  and  on  some  occasions  they 
are  crowded  so  close  together,  as  to  fill  the  Sea,  at  least  so  far  as  our 
implements  can  reach  from  top  to  bottom.  Ships  are  said  to  have 
been  retarded  in  their  course  in  passing  through  these  shoals,  and 
instances  are  recorded  where  these  little  fishes  have  been  left  by  the 
ebbing  of  the  tide  in  heaps  three  feet  deep  upon  the  shores  for  many 
miles  in  extent.  It  is  universally  credited  among  those  conversant  in 
the  herring  fishery,  that  no  other  fish  will  go  into  the  middle  of  a 
shoal.  The  Whale,  to  whom  they  are  a  favourite  repast,  and  who 
swallows  a  thousand  at  once,  never  ventures  into  the  shoal,  but  hovers 
about  the  skirts  of  it,  and  regularly  follows  their  course.  The  Dog- 
fish, which  in  vast  troops  assiduously  attend  the  herrings  Avherever  they 
go,  carefully  keep  aloof  from  the  great  Mass  of  them  ;  so  it  is  with 
other  fishes,  who  delight  in  the  herring  as  a  prey,  but  as  a  body,  seem 
to  dread   their   multitudes.     That  Herrings   obtain  their   subsistence 
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directly  from  Water,   in  which  they  swim,    seems  confirmed  by  many 
facts  respecting  the  habits  of  that  singular  and  celebrated  fish.     Altho' 
ever  swimming  in    Shoals,   unlike  any  other   Phenomenon  in   Nature 
with  which  INIan  is  acquainted,   unless  it  be  those  destructive  swarms  of 
Locusts,    which,    in   certain   regions,  have  been  sometimes  known  so 
to  fill  the  Air  as  to  obscure  the  light  of  the   Sun,    and  cover    with 
their  bodies  every  terrestrial  object  they  met  with  in  their  course;  }'et, 
no  other  resemblance  can  be  found  between  the  Shoals  of  Herrings 
and  the  Locusts,   but  their  numbers.     These   Insects  proceed  in  their 
career  evidently  in  search  oi  food  alone  ;  the  foremost  of  this  pestife- 
rous throng  seize  upon  the  first  vegetables  that  come  in  their  way  and 
devour  them,   leaving  those   that  follow  to  die  with  hunger.     Their 
course  is   marked   by  destruction ;  nothing  is  left  behind   to  support 
animal  existence.     Should  the  wind  shift  so  as  to  cause   their  return 
in  the  same  track  through  which  they  came,   their  subsistence  being 
exhausted,   they  all  perish.     They  are  therefore  constantly  progressive, 
for  to  rest  in  one  place  for  a  ^t\s  days,   or  to  retrace  their  former  path, 
are  to  them  alike  inevitably  destructive  ;  not  so  with  the  Herrings. 
With  rapidity,    and   sometimes  slowly   they  advance,   at  times  recede, 
and  again  resume  their  former  course,   and  often  remain  stationary  for 
months.     Nor  are  these  motions  apparently  influenced  by  the  nature 
of  their  aliment:  nor  have  any  symptoms  ever  been  discovered  that  in 
consequence  of  their  long  continuance   in   one  place,  their  food  has 
been  diminished.     With  their  fatness,     or    the    reverse,    no    circum- 
stance   in    their    migrations    has    been    ever     observed    to   have    the 
smallest  connexion.      When  they   are  in  progress,   let  it  be  continued 
ever  so  long,   the  foremost  fishes  in  the  shoal  have  never  been  found 
to  be  in  better  condition,  than  those  in  the  rear,   which,   had  they  fed 
on  small  fry,   or  drawn   their  subsistence  from  any  other  solid   sub- 
stances that  floated  on  the  water,   must  have  been  the   case ;  nor  has 
it  been  observed,   that  they  generally  become  leaner  after  a  long  con- 
tinuance in  one  spot,    which,   had  sohd  substances  been  their  nutri- 
ment,   must  have  been  quickly  devoured  ;  so  that  no  known  fact  gives 
the  smallest  indication  that  ever  the  quantity  of  food  has  been  in  any 
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respect  consumed,  or  even  lessened,  by  the  numbers  or  long  abode  of 
this  fish  in  one  station.  This  reasoning  is  strongly  confirmed,  by  the 
condition,  when  examined,  of  the  body  of  the  Herring ;  Avhenever  one 
has  been  caught,  or  under  whatever  circumstances  it  has  been  killed, 
if  it  be  fat  and  in  good  health,  nothing  is  ever  found  in  its  stomach, 
that  gives  the  smallest  token  that  it  was  either  of  vegetable  or  animal 
origin.  The  only  contents  of  the  stomach  is  a  very  small  quantity  of 
a  nmcous  matter,  std  generis,  and  that  has  no  known  parallel ;  all  these 
facts  seem  to  decide,  that  the  Herring  is  capable  of  drawing  its  sub- 
sistence from  the  water  itself,  by  an  inherent  power  of  its  animal 
functions,  in  converting  sea  xvater,  or  the  particles  of  which  it  con- 
sists, into  its  own  sustenance,  and  wliich  nutrimental  matter  it  always 
finds  in  plenty,  wherever  that  water  is ;  thus  deriving  its  nourishment 
directly  from  water,  in  a  mode  nearly  similar  to  that  in  which  vegetables 
obtain  their  subsistence  from  the  same  Element  in  the  soil  where  they 
are  planted. 

Returning  from  tliis  peculiar  Instance  of  the  Herring,  it  may  how- 
ever be  conceded,  that  other  fishes,  altho'  for  ever  prowling,  can  endure 
hunger  for  a  long  period.  A  Pike,  one  of  the  most  gluttonous  of 
fishes,  will  live  and  even  thrive  in  a  pond  where  there  is  no  inha- 
bitant but  itself;  and  the  Gold  and  Silver  fishes  which  are  confined  in 
glass  Vases,  subsist,  frequently  for  years,  without  any  visible  support 
but  Water ;  it  would  appear  therefore,  that  in  certain  situations,  fishes 
are  as  remarkable  for  ihexr  Abstinence,  as  in  others  they  are  distinguished 
for  their  voracity ;  and  that  Nature  in  compassion  to  the  want  which 
they  must  often  suffer,  has  indulged  them  with  a  power  of  accom- 
modating their  appetite  to  scarcity,  as  well  as  to  abundance  of  food. 

An  Opinion  has  been  formed  concerning  the  spontaneous  production 
of  fishes.  It  is  a  Phenomenon  in  Nature,  for  which  it  is  indeed 
difficult  to  account ;  yet  it  is  notwithstanding  an  incontrovertible  fact, 
that  in  stagnating  pools,  occasioned  by  the  rain  in  Bombay,  which 
have  no  communication  with  any  river  or  the  Sea,  fishes  are  generated, 
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of  which  many  persons  have  eaten,  and  which  upon  the  drying  of  these 
ponds  die  and  are  corrupted.  In  whatever  manner  the  fishes  were 
introduced  into  these  pools,  we  must  conclude,  that  they  were  originally 
produced  from  the  eggs  of  animals  of  their  own  kind  ;  because  the  idea 
of  spontaneous  generation  is  repugnant  to  every  maxiin  of  sound 
Philosophy. 

Fishes  in  general,  are  Male  and  Female ;  the  former  possessing  the 
Milt  and  the  latter  the  Roe,  altho'  some  individuals  of  the  Cod  and 
Sturgeon  are  said  to  contain  both.  The  Spawn  of  the  greater  number 
of  fishes,  is  deposited  in  the  sand  or  gravel ;  and  in  that  state,  it  is 
probable  that  tlie  Roe  and  Alilt  are  mixed  together.  A  fish  whose 
weight,  at  twenty  years  old,  shall  be  thirty  pounds,  generates  the  first 
or  second  year,  when  perhaps  it  does  not  weigh  more  than  half  a 
pound;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Male  seems  more  attached  to  the 
Eggs  than  the  Female,  for  when  she  ceases  to  drop  them,  the  Male 
instantly  abandons  her,  and  with  ardour  follows  the  Eggs  which  are 
carried  down  by  the  Stream,  or  dispersed  amongst  the  Waves  by  the 
Wind,  passing  and  repassing  many  times  over  every  spot  where  he 
finds  the  Ea-o-s. 


"oo" 


Summer  is  the  usual  spawning  time,  because  at  that  season  the  water 
is  tepified  by  the  beams  of  the  Sun,  and  for  quickening  the  Eggs  into 
life,  is  therefore  better  adapted.  How  the  Eggs  of  fishes  are  impreg- 
nated is  wholly  unknown.  All  that  obviously  offers  is,  that  in  ponds, 
the  sexes  are  often  seen  together  among  the  long  grass  at  the  edge  of 
the  water;  that  there  they  seem  to  struggle,  and  are  in  a  state  of 
suffering,  as  they  grow  thin,  lose  their  appetite,  whilst  their  flesh 
becomes  flabby,  and  in  some,  the  scales  grow  rough  and  lose  their 
lustre  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  time  of  coupling  is  over,  their 
appetite  returns,  their  natural  agility  is  resumed,  and  their  scales  be- 
come brilliant  and  beautiful.  The  Spawn  continues  in  the  state  of 
Eggs  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  but  this  is  for  the  most  part  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  the  animal.     The  young  animal  remains  in  the 
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form  of  an  Egg  from  December  until  April  in  the  Salmon  kind  ;  the 
Carp  not  above  three  weeks,  and  the  Gold  fish  from  China  is  produced 
in  a  still  less  time :  with  all  the  advantages  of  minuteness  and  agility 
when  excluded  from  the  Egg,  there  is  not  one  perhaps  of  a  thousand, 
that  survives  the  dangers  of  its  youth.  Among  the  spinous  fishes, 
there  is  no  trace  of  parental  affection ;  they  abandon  their  Eggs 
to  be  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  season,  and  if  they  ever  return  to 
the  spot  where  their  young  first  received  life,  the  parents  that  gave 
them  birth,  become  the  most  formidable  Enemies. 

By  the  rapacity  of  one  another,  altho'  the  fishes  perish  by  millions,  yet 
they  have  other  destroyers.  Many  of  the  Quadrupeds,  and  a  great  pro- 
portion of  Sea  Fowls,  either  feed  on  fish,  are  the  merciless  invaders  of 
the  small  fry,  or  devour  the  Spawn.  In  a  savage  state,  numbers  of 
the  human  race  wander  round  the  Lakes  and  Rivers,  whence  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  their  sustenance  is  derived,  and  among  those  nations, 
whom  Arts  and  Agriculture  have  rendered  less  dependant  on  this 
precarious  support.  Superstition  has  usurped  the  place  of  Want,  and 
given  a  new  edge  to  their  avidity  for  this  species  of  food  ;  but  the 
munificent  Author  of  Nature,  notwithstanding  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  fishes  is  constant  and  immense,  has  made  a  kind  provision  for 
his  creatures,  in  which  the  glory  of  his  providence  is  remarkable  in  a 
twofold  manner.  First,  by  giving  fishes  at  certain  fixed  Seasons  of 
the  year,  a  particular  inclination  to  approach  the  land;  and  this  always 
at  a  time  when  they  are  the  fattest,  and  not  emaciated  by  breeding  ; 
as  the  Salmon  in  the  Spring,  Mackerel  about  Midsumme7\  Hen^ings 
in  the  Autumn,  Cod  in  the  Winter,  &c.  Secondly,  by  the  amazing 
fertility  which  he  has  conferred  on  this  class  of  beings.  The  fecundity 
of  fishes  far  surpasses  that  of  any  other  animals;  if  Ave  should  be  told 
of  a  being  so  very  prolific,  that  it  would  bring  forth  in  one  season  as 
many  of  its  kind,  as  there  are  Inhabitants  in  England,  our  surprise  would 
be  deeply  excited,  yet  upwards  of  nine  millions  of  Ova  have  been 
found  in  the  spawn  of  a  single  Cod.  One  million  three  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  have  been  taken  from  the  belly  of  a 
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Flounder ;  the  Mackerel,  Carp,  Tench,  and  a  variety  of  others,  are 
endowed  with  a  fertility  but  little  inferior;  Such  an  astonishing  pro- 
geny, were  it  allowed  to  arrive  at  maturity,  would  soon  overstock  the 
Element  allotted  them,  but  their  numbers  by  the  means  above  men- 
tioned are  considerably  lessened,  and  thus  two  important  purposes  are 
answered  in  the  Economy  of  Nature  ;  by  the  extraordinary  fruitfulness 
of  fishes,  amongst  a  Host  of  Foes  it  preserves  the  species,  and  fiirnishes 
the  rest  with  an  aliment  adapted  to  their  Nature. 

The  Table  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Harmer,  and  his  accurate  remarks 
upon  the  prolific  powers  of  fishes,  deserve  a  place  here,  and  no 
alteration  is  made  in  them,  except  that  of  classing  the  fresh  and  salt 
water  fishes,  without  mixing  them  together. 

The  plan  to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  the  Eggs,  was  to  exactly 
weigh  the  ^chole  Spcncn,  then  taking  a  piece  weighing  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty  grains,  as  was  most  convenient ;  and  after  weighing  that  parcel 
accurately,  and  giving  the  turn  of  the  Scale  to  the  Eggs,  to  tell  them 
very  carefully  over,  and  then  by  dividing  the  nimiber  of  Eggs  by  the 
grains,  to  find  how  many  eggs  there  were  in  each  grain,  or  nearly  so ; 
Mr.  H.  sa^s  nearli/,  for  by  this  method  there  must  have  been  rather 
more ;  but  he  chose  thus  to  estimate  them,  that  there  might  be  no 
danger  of  representing  the  fecundity  of  these  animals  greater  than  the 
Truth.  The  Eggs  were  limited  to  those  that  could  be  distiuguished  by 
the  naked  Eye,  altho'  by  such  limitation,  numbers  were  passed  over 
that  by  the  help  of  an  Eye-glass,  might  justly  have  been  counted  : 
they  were  told  on  a  fine  earthern  vessel,  extremely  black,  by  which 
means  they  are  better  discovered,  and  the  weights,  they  were  reckoned  by. 
Avoirdupois ;  but  there  being  no  weights  of  that  sort  small  enough  to 
answer  all  purposes,  Mr.  H.  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  Grains  along 
with  them,  of  which  he  reckoned  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  and  a 
half,  made  an  Ounce  Avoirdupois. 

From  this  Table  it  appears,  that  the  size  of  the  Eggs  is  almost  equal 
in  great  and  small  fishes  of  the  same  species,  at  the  same  time  of  the 
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year;  that  the  quantity  of  spawn  is,  in  general,  nearly  proportionate  to 
the  size  of  the  animal,  from  whence  a  tolerable  guess  may  be  given, 
of  the  greatest  fecundity  of  each  kind,  if  it  is  known  to  what  weight 
they  have  been  found  to  grow  in  a  breeding  state  ;  their  produce  at  a 
medium  may  likewise  be  settled,  upon  learning  what  the  mean  size  of 
each  sort  is,  when  in  the  fore-mentioned  condition  ;  this  is  not  how- 
ever universal,  and  consequently  not  perfectly  exact,  some  fish  being 
much  more  prolific  than  others,   altho'  of  a  similar  bulk  and  species. 

Mr.  H.  further  observes,  that  the  great  fruitfulness  of  Fishes  is  not, 
upon  examinations  of  this  nature,  the  only  thing  that  affects  the 
imagination  :  the  extreme  disproportion  of  their^r^^  appearance  in  the 
water  after  being  hatched,  and  that  of  their  full  grozoth,  as  well  as 
the  difference  between  the  magnitude  of  fish  of  various  kinds,  and  that 
of  their  eggs,  are  striking  curiosities.  The  egg  of  a  Smelt,  (continues 
Mr.  H.)  which  weighs  at  its  full  growth  but  three  or  four  ounces, 
appeared  larger  than  those  of  a  Cod  of  twenty  pounds  weight,  and 
which  might  have  grown  to  forty ;  whilst  that  of  a  Stickleback,  the 
smallest  of  all  known  fish,  was  found  to  be  abov^e  six  times  bigger 
than  the  largest  Egg  he  had  ever  noticed  in  a  Smelt. 


THE     TABLE. 


Names  of  the  Fish. 


Nos. 


Carp. 


{I 


Their 
Weight. 


oz.     dr. 


16   12 

25     8 


Weight 
of  the 
Spawn. 


Grains. 


1265 
2571 


Fecundity. 


101,200 
203,109 


•  Petit  is  said  to  have  found  in  a  Carp  342,144  Eggs. 


Peuch    - 


PiCKE 


REL.    <  2 


8     9 
5    10 

56     4 


765i 
502 


28,323 
20,582 


5 1 00^      49, 304 
3248"      80,388t 
48    I0|-       3184        33,432 

+    148,000  Ov(7   are   said  to  have   been   taken  from  a  Piie  caught  in  the  R/ji«e,  which  did  not  weigh 
above  Nine  ^oundi. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

Portion  of 

Spawn 
weighed. 

No.  of 

Eggs  to  a 

Grain. 

Time  of  Examining. 

Grains. 

46 
55 

85 
85 

70 

764- 

43 

80 
79 

37 

41 

91 

241 
10| 

May  25. 
April  4. 

April  5. 
6. 

April  25. 
November  25. 
March  I9. 

■1 


Roach  (or 
what  Mr  H. 
took  to  be 
of  that  Spe- 
cies.) I  6 
^7 


3 


Smelt. 


2 


I  ^ 
16 


Tench. 


2     0 

114 

6     8 

671 

3     8 

346i 

2     2 

153 

10     6| 

361 

9   \0i 

417 

3     8 

213; 

2      0 

149^ 

(289ig'--^ 

50 

1    14 

157i 

1    12 

145^ 

1     7 

149 

1      5 

136 

40     0 



28     8 

533^ 

8    144 

224 

9     8 

2S4i 

12     8 

366 

27     9i 

1969 

14   15 

866 

9,604 
43,615 

29. 799 
9,486 

81,586 

113,841 

45,475 

38,278 
14,411 
29,925 
30,991 

24,287 

23. 800 

383,252j 
280,087 
83,104 
108,963 
138,348 
350,482 
138,560 


68 

65 

42^ 

86 

42:V 

62 

39 

226 

42 

273 

20 

213 

30 

256 

— 

288 

40|- 

190 

20 

213 

20 

163 

20 

175 

25 

525 

20 

371 

20 

3S3 

22; 

37s 

23 

17s 

20 

160 

April  4. 
May  4,  1764. 

Ditto. 

5. 

2,    1765. 

6. 
24. 

February  21. 

Mar.  2f,    1764. 

27,    1765. 

28. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

May  28,   1764. 
3,  1765. 

10. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
June  1  1. 

Ditto. 


J  No.  I.  of  the  Tench  certainly  had  a  much  larger  number  of  Eggs  ;  but  being  extremely  distended  with 
spawn,  and  unluckily  let  fall  before  it  was  brought  to  Mr.  H.  the  enveloping  skin  in  which  the  Eggs  were 
contained,  was  broke,  which  made  it  difficult  to  determine  some  circumstances  relating  to  this  fish  ;  it  had 
however  the  number  of  Eggs  here  set  down,  at  the  lowest  way  of  reckoning,  and  it  is  believed  many 
thousands  more. 


TABLE     continued. 


Names  of  the  Fish. 


Nos. 


Flounder. 


Cod  Fish*. 


Their 
Weiffht. 


oz.     dr. 


2  14 

3  8| 
6   12 

24     4 


3. 


Weight 
of  the 
Spawn. 


Grains. 


182:^ 

152' 
598 
2,200 


4. 

5. 

Fecundity. 

Portion 
of  Spawn 
weighed. 

Grains. 

133,407 

23 

225,568 
351,026 

19 

Q61 

1,357,400 

241 

3,(^86,760 

29 

No.  of 

Eggs  to  a 

Grain. 


731 

1484 
587 
617 

294 


In  a  Cod  Fish  of  middling  size  Leuwenhoeck  affirms  there  were  9,384,000  Eggs. 


n 

I  ^ 
3 

Herring.    J  4 


Macke 


SOAL. 


Lobster. 


Praw 


REL  ]  2 

13 

-  [l 

N.    -      ]  2 

(.3 


Shrimp, 
with    light 
coloured 
Spawn. 


Shrimp 
with  dark 
coloured 
Spawn 


tark    /l 
ed      (2 


4 

3 

367 

5 

0 

236^ 

3 

13 

259 

5 

10 

480 

4 

6^ 

366 

4 

8 

420i 

5 

1 

490| 

20 

0 

1,027 

20 

0 

949 

18 

0 

l,223i 

14 

8 

542^ 

5 

0 

179i 

14 

8 



36 

0 

1,671 

ri27 

S>-] 

__ 

{   94 

?Si- } 

— 

[lOO 

Igl-J 

— 

:  17 

>.  39 

Jgr.? 
gr.i 

3 

7 

C31 

1  22 

gr-? 
gr.i 

5 

4 

32,663 

48 

21,285 

4Si 

23,569 

52i 

36,960 

53 

29,646 

57 

27,753 

51 

32,863 

4li 

454,961 

33 

430,846 

244 

546,681 

324 

100,362 

20 

38,772 

20 

7,227 



21,699 

129 

3,806 



3,479 

— 

3,579 

— 

3,057 



6,807 

— 

4,601 

~^ 

4,090 

2,849 

— 

90 
91 

77 
81 
66 
67 

443 
454 
447 

185 
216 

14 


243 

287 
247 

1000 
972 


818 
712 


Time  of  Examinin 


February  21. 
December  18. 
iMarch  14. 
Ditto. 

December  23. 


Octobers,  I763. 

29. 

October  2,  1 764. 

25. 

Ditto. 

November  3. 

October  18. 

June  20,  I764. 
29. 
18,   1765. 

June  13. 

28. 

April  4. 
August  1 1. 

May  12. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

May  3. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
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Mr.  H.  concludes  with  saying,  that  he  has  taken  no  notice  of  several 
fractions  in  ihe  number  of  Eggs  contained  in  a  grain,  in  many  cases, 
choosing  rather  to  fall  below  than  exceed  the  truth.  That  in  every 
fish  mentioned  in  the  Table,  he  has  been  scrupulously  exact  in  all  par- 
ticulars, excepting  the  weight  of  the  fish  in  the  second  column,  where 
the  utmost  nicety  was  not  necessary  ;  some  few  might  vary  a  trifle 
more  or  less,  but  the  weight  of  much  the  greater  part  was  accurate/^ 
set  down. 

From  this  in\^estigation  of  the  Produce  of  fishes,  we  return  to  the 
consideration  of  their  senses  as  compared  with  those  of  other  Animals. 
Hitherto  fishes  have  been  examined  with  regard  to  their  external  con- 
formation ;  and  in  their  Organhation,  and  in  the  number  of  their 
enjoyments,  they  have  been  found  inferior  to  terrestrial  animals  ;  they 
are  now  to  be  contemplated  in  a  more  favourable  point  of  view,  and 
that  is,  in  the  lengthened  duration  of  that  humble  existence,  which 
Nature  has  assigned  them  ;  their  Longevity  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
other  creatures,  and  there  is  reason  to  credit,  that  they  are  in  a  great 
measure,  exempted  from  diseases.  Wherever  there  is  Existence,  there 
is  some  degree  of  Felicity  ;  there  are  enjoyments  suited  to  the  different 
powers  of  feeling ;  and  Earth,  and  Air,  and  Water,  are  by  the  great 
Father  of  all,  with  magnificent  liberality  made  to  teem  with  life  and 
happiness. 

Most  of  the  disorders  incident  to  Mankind,  arise  from  the  changes 
of  the  Atmosphere,  but  fishes  reside  in  an  Element  but  little  subject 
to  alteration ;  their's  is  an  uniform  existence,  their  movements  are 
without  effort,  and  their  life  without  labour ;  their  Bones  also,  which 
are  united  by  Cartilages,  admit  of  indefinite  extension,  and  allow 
the  conjecture,  that  the  intention  of  Nature,  was  neither  to  fix  the 
duration  of  their  lives,  nor  the  expansion  of  their  size,  to  such  narrow 
limits  as  that  of  terrestrial  creatures.  Instead  of  suffering  from  the 
rigidity  of  Age,  which  is  the  cause  of  natural  decay  in  land  animals, 
their  bodies  still  continue  increasing  with  fresh  supplies,   and  as  the 
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body  grows,  the  conduits  of  life  furnish  their  stores  in  greater  abun- 
dance. How  long  a  fish  that  seems  to  have  scarce  any  bounds  put  to 
its  growth,  continues  to  live,  is  not  ascertained  ;  the  date  prescribed 
as  the  Age  of  Man,  would  not  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  measure  the  life 
of  the  smallest.  In  the  royal  Ponds  at  Ufarli,  in  France,  there  are 
some  fishes  that  have  been  preserved  tame  since  the  time,  it  is  said,  of 
Francis  the  First,  and  which  have  been  individually  knoAvn  to  the 
persons  who  have  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  them,  ever  since  that 
period.  These  have  now  attained  a  size  much  bej'ond  the  common 
bulk  of  fishes  of  the  same  kind;  and  altho'  there  are  certain  peculiarities 
distinguishing  them  from  younger  fishes,  yet  they  evince  no  symptoms 
of  that  decrepitude  and  disease,  which  inevitably  accompany  a  Life 
protracted  much  beyond  the  usual  space,  among  Quadritpeds.  It  is 
well  known,  likewise,  that  fishermen  sometimes  catch  an  individual 
fish  of  more  than  double  the  weight  of  what  is  deemed  a  full  sized  fish 
of  that  species,  especially  in  those  situations  where  they  have  been 
strictly  guarded  from  danger.  Carp  and  Eels  of  very  large  dimensions 
are  sometimes  caught  in  ponds  that  have  been  carefully  secured  from 
common  depredators,  and  at  the  same  time  neglected  by  the  Owners 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  which  extra  size  may  be  justly  ascribed 
to  their  great  age;  nor  is  there  risque  that  the  old  fishes  in  such 
situations  will  be  starved,  by  the  multitude  of  younger  ones  increasing 
so  much  as  to  deprive  them  of  food  ;  for  on  whatever  the  small  fry 
may  subsist.  Providence  seems  to  have  designed  that  the  larger  should 
never  want,  whilst  the  smaller  were  beside  them  ;  for  fishes  in  general, 
are  observed  to  prey  upon  others  of  any  sort,  that  can  be  swallowed 
by  them.  In  August  1799,  the  Earl  of  Essex  fished  a  large  pond  near 
Radnor  Forest,  which  had  been  stocked  fifty-eight  years.  Carp  and 
Eels  were  the  only  fish  found  in  it ;  of  the  former,  one  hundred  brace 
were  taken  that  weighed  from  fourteen  to  ffteen  pounds  each  Carp;  of 
the  latter,  the  largest  exceeded  Eight  pounds. 

The  dietetical  uses  of  fish,  are  to  us  the  most  important  part  of  their 
history,   a  part  that  is  happily  free  from  that  uncertainty  and  darkness. 
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in  which  many  other  circumstances  relating  to  their  manners  and 
economy  are  still  involved ;  it  is  not  exactly  meant  here  to  refer 
to  the  great  Epicures  of  former  times,  who  have  made  themselves 
noted  for  the  delicious  style  of  preparing  their  fish :  for  instance, 
Apicius  for  having  taught  mankind  to  suffocate  fish  in  Carthaginian 
pickle;  Quiiv,  for  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  John  Doree,  and  for 
overcoming  the  vulgar  prejudices  on  account  of  its  deformity.  Supersti- 
tion had  iudced  allowed  the  Doree  to  rival  the  Hadock,  in  the  honour 
of  ha\ing  been  the  fish,  from  whose  mouth  St.  Peter  took  the  Tribute 
Money ;  perhaps  ic  is  rather  difficult  at  this  time  to  decide  this  dispute, 
but  the  Doree  asserts  an  Oiigin  and  Right  to  the  Spots  in  question,  of 
a  much  earlier  date  than  the  Hadock ;  as  St.  Christopher,  (who  by 
the  way  was  of  Colossal  stature,  and  whose  Image  at  Auxerre  is  near 
seventy  feet  high,)  in  wading  through  an  Arm  of  the  Sea,  having 
caught  a  fish  of  this  kind  en  passant,  as  an  eternal  memorandum  of 
the  fact,  left  the  impression  of  his  finger  and  thumb  on  its  sides,  to 
be  transmitted  to  all  posterity  ;  but  however  doubtful  its  title  to 
religious  notice,  Mr.  Quin,  and  the  sauce  he  composed  for  it,  has 
beyond  controversy  established  the  Doree's  reputation  with  the  Bon 
<vivant.  Mrs.  Glass  has  contributed  her  Eel  pie,  and  Mr.  Tull,  to 
give  them  a  finer  flavour,  has  humanely  made  known  his  invention  of 
Spaying  Carp ;  laying  aside  these  far  fetched  auxiliaries  to  heighten 
the  flavour  of  fish,  almost  every  European  one,  whilst  in  season,  is  nu- 
tritive. The  Art  of  Navigation  may  be  said  to  have  completed  IMan's 
conquest  of  the  Ocean,  and  to  have  brought  a  vast  accession  both  to 
his  subsistence  and  enjoyments,  by  the  capture  of  so  many  .niimals, 
■where  Nature  seemed  to  have  placed  them  beyond  his  reach ;  the 
austere,  scrupulous  regulations  of  the  Romish  Church,  have  tended, 
more  than  any  other  circumstance,  to  enhance  the  value,  and  increase 
the  quantity  of  this  species  of  food  :  so  rigid  was  the  precept  upon  this 
point,  that  in  the  year  1629,  GlaudeGuillon  was  beheaded  a.tSt.  Claude, 
in  Burgundy,  for  eating  a  morsel  of  Horseflesh  on  a  Fish-day  ;  an 
exchange,  which  (considering  the  severe  punishment  annexed  to  the 
act,    and  putting  Palate  out  of  the  account)   it  is  to  be  presumed 
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nothing  but  the  inability  to  buy  fish  could  have  induced  him  to  make. 
To  supply,  therefore,  the  imaginary  abstinence  of  the  devout  or  super- 
stitious, large  demands  are  annually  made  upon  the  Sea ;  and  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  of  this  precarious  supply,  Ponds  have  been  dug, 
and  fish,  like  land  animals,  rendered  domestic.  The  late  Dr.  Fuank- 
LiN  remarked,  that  "  he  who  takes  a  fish  out  of  the  water,  finds  a 
piece  of  Money."  What  a  mine  of  wealth  had  our  own  Coasts  presented; 
which  had  been  little  resorted  to,  and  it  is  something  singular,  that 
Fish  for  the  supply  of  the  London  Market,  was  never  brought  by  Land 
Carnage  until  the  year  1761. 

It  is  remarkable  that  only  three  kinds  of  fish  have  been  transported 
^Yom  foreign  parts  into  Great  Britain;  the  Carp,  the  Tench,  and 
the  Gold  fish;  but  if  the  transplacement  of //^A  has  not  been  often 
attempted,  it  certainly  is  not  because  they  are  incapable  of  sustaining 
various  degrees  of  Heat,  and  of  living  in  different  climates  ;  of  this 
the  Gold-fish  is  a  striking  instance,  being  originally  natives  of  China 
and  Japan.  About  the  year  I69I  they  were  Jirst  introduced  into 
England,  but  were  not  generally  known  until  1728,  when  a  great 
number  were  brought  over  and  presented  to  Sir  ATathew  Decker,  who 
circulated  them  round  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  from  whence 
they  have  been  distributed  to  most  parts  of  the  country  ;  they  have 
been  known  to  attain  the  length  of  eight  inches,  and  in  their  native 
place  are  said  to  equal  the  size  of  the  largest  Herring,  and  perhaps 
from  the  observations  made  upon  these,  when  kept  in  a  glass  bowl^ 
much  information  respecting  the  various  actions  of  fish  in  the  xcater, 
lias  been  derived.  Mr.  White,  of  Selborne,  has  been  particular  in 
these  remarks. 

*'  It  was  here,  (says  that  Gentleman,)  tjiat  I  first  observed  the 
manner  iu  which  fishes  die.  So  soon  as  the  creature  sickens,  the  head 
sinks  lower  and  lower,  and  it  stands,  as  it  were,  upon  it ;  until, 
getting  weaker  and  losing  all  poise,  the  tail  turns  over,  and  at  last  it 
swims  on  the  surface  of  the  water  with  its  belly  upwards.     The  reason 
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why  fishes,  when  dead,  float  in  that  manner,  is  very  obvious,  because 
when  the  body  is  no  longer  balanced  by  the  fins  of  the  belly,  the 
broad  muscular  back  preponderates  by  its  own  gravity,  and  turns  the 
belly  uppermost,  as  lighter,  from  its  being  a  Cavity,  and  because  it 
contains  the  swimming  bladders,  which  contribute  to  render  it  buoyant. 
Some  people  (continues  Mr.  W.)  have  adopted  a  notion  that  Gold  and 
Silver  fish  need  no  aliment.  True  it  is  that  they  Avill  subsist  a  long 
time  without  any  apparent  food,  but  what  they  can  collect  from  water 
frequently  changed ;  yet  they  must  draw  some  support  from  Animal- 
cule and  other  nourishment  supplied  by  the  water  ;  because  though 
they  seem  to  eat  nothing,  yet  the  consequences  of  eating  often  drop 
from  them.  That  they  are  best  pleased  with  such  Jejune  diet  may 
easily  be  confuted,  since  they  M'ill  seize  crumbs  tossed  to  them  readily, 
if  not  with  greediness  ;  but  ht^ead  should  be  sparingly  given,  lest, 
turning  sour,  it  corrupt  the  water.  They  will  also  feed  on  the  Avater 
plant  called  Ducksmeat,  and  on  small  fry.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
Eyes  of  fishes  are  immovable,  but  these  apparently  turn  them  forward 
or  backward  in  their  sockets,  as  their  occasions  require.  They  take 
little  notice  of  a  lighted  candle,  though  applied  close  to  their  heads, 
but  flounce  and  seem  much  frightened  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  the 
hand,  against  the  support  whereon  the  BoavI  is  placed ;  especially  when 
they  have  been  motionless,  and  are  perhaps  asleep  ;  but  their  Eyes 
being  always  open,  (as  fishes  have  no  Eyelids, )  it  is  not  easy  to  discera 
when  they  are  sleeping  or  not. 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  it  would  appear,  that  fish  of  the 
same  species  are  capable  of  living  in  very  different  Quarters  of  the 
Globe,  and  of  enduring  various  degrees  of  Heat  and  Cold;  a  circum- 
stance which  opens  a  vast  field  for  the  enterprize  and  ingenuity  of  Man, 
in  transplanting,  and  rendering  them  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
domestication  ;  to  calculate  the  additional  quantity  of  human  suste- 
nance, that  might  by  this  operation  be  procured,  is  not  here  to  be 
ascertained,  and  will  probably  reward  the  Art  and  Industry  of  future 
o-enerations  of  Men. 
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Fish,  like  land  animals,  are  either  solitary  or  gregarious ;  of  the  foi  mer 
kind,  Avhen  the  Trout,  Salmon,  Pike,  &c.  migrate,  they  are  perhaps 
in  quest  of  a  proper  place  to  deposit  their  spawn  ;  of  the  fresh  wati?r 
fishes  that  herd  together,  little  is  known  respecting  their  migrations. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  Perch  and  ]\Iin?iow  are  stationary,  and  that  to 
drop  their  spawn,  they  retire  only  to  the  margin  of  the  River.  Of  the 
Sea  fishes,  the  Cod,  Ling,  Hadock,  Herring,  Pilchard,  Sprat,  and 
Sparling  or  Smelt,  are  the  most  remarkable  for  assembling  in  inmiense 
shoals  ;  and,  altho'  it  is  not  within  the  direct  scope  of  this  Compilation 
to  mention  Sea  fish,  yet  to  note  some  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  the 
gregarious  sea  fishes,  from  M'hich  Man  derives  so  valuable  a  treasure, 
considered  both  as  a  food,  and  an  Article  of  Commerce,  may  be  ex- 
cusable. 

The  Cod  is  the  foremost  of  these  Avandering  tribes,  and  is  chiefly 
found  in  the  Northern  parts  of  the  world  ;  it  affects  cold  climates,  and 
seems  confined  between  the  latitudes  66  and  50;  there  are,  never- 
theless, certain  species  found  near  the  Canary  Islands,  and  which, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  unfortunate  Captain  Glass,  are  better 
tasted  than  those  of  Neufoundland ;  upon  the  banks  of  which,  and  the 
other  sand  banks  that  lie  off  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  the  Cod  makes 
its  great  rendezvous.  These  situations  they  prefer  for  the  quantity 
of  Worms  produced  in  the  sandy  bottoms,  which  is  a  tempting  food  ; 
but  another  cause  of  their  attachment  to  these  spots,  is,  their  vicinity 
to  the  Polar  seas,  where  they  return  to  spawn  ;  there  they  deposit  their 
Roes  in  full  security,  but  so  soon  as  the  first  more  Southern  seas  are 
open,  want  of  food  forces  them  to  repair  thither. 

The  greater  fisheries  of  Cod  were  on  the  coast  of  Iceland,  and  of  our 
JVestern  Isles,  before  the  discovery  of  N extfoundland.  That  discovery 
took  place  by  Cabot,  about  the  year  1500;  and,  altho'  the  English 
began  settling  there  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  fishery  did  not  flourish 
until  1577,  when  England  had  the  least  share  of  it.  Mr.  Anderson,  in 
his  History  of  Commerce,   says,   the  French  began  to  fish  there  in 
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1536  ;  and  it  is  somewhere  asserted,  that  their  first  pretence  for  fishing 
for  Cod  in  these  seas,  was  only  to  supply  an  English  Convent  with 
that  article.  Notwithstanding  this  intrusion,  about  1626,  Devonshire 
alone  employed  one  hundred  and  fifty  Ships  and  eight  thousand  persons 
at  NexvfoancUand  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  the  value  of  the  Fish 
and  Oil,  was  then  computed  at  three  hundred  eighty-six  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds.  The  increase  of  Shipping  that  resorts  to  these  fertile 
banks  is  now  astonishing,  supplying  all  Europe  with  a  considerable 
share  of  provision;  our  own  country  yet  enjoys  the  largest  share,  a 
pre-eminence  that  brings  IVealth  to  individuals,  and  Strength  to  the 
State.  All  this  immense  fishery  is  carried  on  by  the  hook  and  line 
only ;  the  bait  is  Herring,  a  small  fish  named  a  Capelin,  a  shell  fish 
termed  Clams,  and  bits  of  Sea  Fowl,  and  with  these  are  caught  fish 
sufficient  to  find  employ  for  near  fifteen  thousand  British  seamen,  and 
to  atford  subsistence  at  home,  to  a  much  more  numerous  body  of 
people,  who  ar&  engaged  in  the  various  mami/'actttres  which  so  vast  a 
fishery  demands. 

The  Fishermen  take  the  Cod  from  the  depth  of  fifteen  to  si.rti/ 
fathoms,  according  to  the  inequality  of  the  Bank,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  a  Mountain  under  water,  above  five  hundred  miles  long, 
and  near  three  hundred  broad,  and  that  the  approach  to  it  is  known 
by  the  great  szcell  of  the  Sea,  and  the  thick  mists  that  impend  over 
it. 

In  our  Seas,  the  Cod  fish  begin  to  spawn  in  January,  and  leave  their 
Eggs  on  fough  ground,  among  rocks.  They  recover  quicker  after 
spawning,  than  any  other  fish.  When  out  of  season,  they  are  thin 
tailed,  and  have  a  kind  of  Lice,  which  chiefly  fix  themselves,  on  the 
insides  of  their  mouths.  The  middle  sized  fish  are  most  esteemed,  and 
are  chosen  by  their  plumpness  and  roundness,  especially  near  the  taily 
by  the  depth  of  the  pit  behind  the  head,  and  by  the  regular  undulated 
appearance  of  the  sides,  as  if  they  were  ribbed.  The  glutinous  parts 
about  the  head,  lose  their  dehcate  flavour  after  it  has  been  twenty-four 
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hours  out  of  water,   even  in  zvintcr,   in  wliicli  these,   and  other  fish  of 
this  species,  are  in  higliest  season. 

Fishermen  are  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  Air-bladder  or  Sound 
of  the  Cod,  and  are  very  dexterous  in  perforating  this  part  of  a  live  fish 
with  a  Needle,  in  order  to  disengage  the  inclosed  air ;  for  without  this 
operation,  it  could  not  be  kept  under  water  in  the  Well-boats,  and 
brought  fresh  to  Market.  The  Sound  of  the  Cod,  salted,  is  a  delicacy 
often  brought  from  N enfoundland,  and  Isinglass  is  also  made  of  this 
part,  by  the  Iceland  fishermen.    . 

The  largest  Cod  e\er  taken  on  our  Coasts  Avas  at  Scarborough,  in 
1755,  and  weighed  seventy-eight  pounds  ;  the  length  was  five  feet  eight 
inches  ;  and  the  girth,  round  the  shoulders,  five  feet.  It  was  sold  for 
one  shilling.  The  general  weight  of  these  fish  in  the  Yorkshire  seas,  is 
hom  fourteen  to  forty  pounds. 

The  Hadock,  one  of  the  commonest  fish  in  the  London  markets,  begins 
to  be  in  Roe  the  middle  of  November,  and  so  continues  until  the  end  of 
January ;  from  that  time  until  May  they  are  thin  tailed,  and  much  out 
of  Season.  The  grand  Shoal  of  Hadocks  comes  periodically  on  the 
Yorkshire  coasts.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  appeared  in  I766  on  the 
tenth  o^  December,  and  exactly  on  the  same  day  in  1767.  These  shoals 
extended  from  the  Shore  near  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  in  length 
from  Flamborough  Head  to  Tinmouth  Castle,  and  perhai)s  much 
farther,  Northwards.  The  following  fact  will  give  an  idea  of  their 
numbers.  Three  fishermen,  within  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Scarbo- 
rough harbour,  frequently  loaded  their  Coble  or  boat  with  them,  tzvice 
a  day,  taking  each  time  about  a  Ton  of  fish ;  when  they  put  down 
their  lines  beyond  three  miles  from  shore,  they  caught  nothing  but 
jDoo-fish,  which  shews  how  exactly  these  fish  keep  their  limits.  The 
best  of  these  Hadocks  were  sold  from  eight-pence  to  a  shilling  per 
score,  and  the  poor  had  a  smaller  sort  at  a  penny,  and  sometiuics  a 
halfpenny  per  score. 
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Fishermen  assert,  that  when  the  sea  is  rough,  ITadocks  sink  down 
into  tlie  ooze  and  sand  at  the  bottom,  and  there  shelter  themselves 
until  the  storm  subsides ;  their  reason  for  this  assertion  is,  that  in 
boisterous  weather  they  take  none,  and  those  that  are  caught  imme- 
diately after  a  storm,  liave  their  backs  covered  with  mud.  The  bulk 
of  the  Hadock  is  seldom  known  to  exceed  fourteen  pounds ;  these 
are  uncommon,  and  extremely  coarse,  the  best  for  the  table  weighing 
ffom  tvi'o  to  three  pounds.  The  black  spot  beyond  the  gills,  is  the 
mark  which  superstition  interprets  to  be  the  impression  left  by  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  .SV.  Peter,  Avhen  he  took  the  tribute-money  out 
of  the  mouth  of  a  tish  of  this  species,  and  which  has  been  ever  since 
that  Miracle,   continued  to  the  whole  race  of  lladocks. 

Of  all  migrating  fish,  the  Herring  and  the  Pilchard  take  the  most 
adventurous  voyages.  The  Herring  was  unknown  to  the  Ancients, 
and  excepting  in  one  instance  adducwl  b}-  Dod,  in  his  natural  history 
of  this  fish,  of  a  few  being  once  taken  in  the  Bay  of  Tangier,  are  never 
found  more  Southerly.  They  are  met  with  in  vast  shoals  on  the  coast 
o^ America,  as  low  as  Carolina;  in  Chcsapeak  Bay  is  an  annual  inun- 
dation, which  covers  the  shores  so  as  to  become  a  nuisance.  They 
are  in  the  seas  of  Kamtschatka,  and  possibly  reach  Japan,  as  in 
Kampfer's  account  of  the  fish  of  that  country,  he  mentions  some  that 
are  congenerous  ;  but  Herrings  are  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the 
highest  Northern  latitudes.  In  those  inaccessible  seas,  that  are  covered 
with  Ice  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  Herring  and  the  Pilchard 
find  a  safe  retreat  from  all  their  numerous  enemies ;  neither  Man,  nor 
their  still  more  destructive  foe,  the  Fin-fish,  or  the  Cachalot,  dares 
to  pursue  them  thither.  The  quantity  of  insect  food  M'iiicli  these  seas 
supply  is  veiy  great,  and  in  that  remote  situation,  defended  by  the  icy 
rigour  of  the  Climate,  they  live  at  ease  and  multiply  almost  beyond 
conception.  From  this  retreat,  Anderson  supposes  they  Avould  never 
depart,  but  that  their  numbers,  (as  Rees  in  their  hive,)  compel 
them  to  leave  it.  This  mighty  army  begins  to  jmt  itself  in  motion 
from  the  Icy  sea  early  in  the  Spring;  this  vast  body  is  d'lstiuguibhed 
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by  that  name,  for  the  word  Herring  is  derived  from  the  German,  Heer, 
an  Army,   to  express  their  number,   which  is  so  vast,    that  were  all  the 
men  in  the  World  to  be  loaded  with  Herrings,  they  could  not  carry  the 
thousandth  part  away.     No  sooner  however  is  their  Asylum  quitted, 
but  millions  of  enemies  collect  to  "thin  their  squadrons.     The  Fin-fish 
and  Cachalot  swallow  barrels  at  a  yawn;  the  Porpesse,  the  Grampus, 
the  Shark,    and  the  whole  numerous  tribe  of  Dog-fish,    desist  from 
making  war  upon  each  other,  and  make  the  Herring  their  easy  prey ; 
the  unnumbered  flocks  of  Sea  fowl,  that  chiefly  inhabit  near  the  Poky 
watch  the  outset  of  their  migration  and  spread  extensive  ruin.     In  this 
exigence,   the  defenceless  emigrants  find  no  other  safety  but  by  crowd- 
ing closer  together,   and  leaving  to  the  outermost  the  danger  of  bein^ 
first  devoured.     Thus,   like  frighted  Sheep,    (which  ever  run  together 
in  a  body,)   each  finding  some  protection  in  being  but  one  of  many 
that  are  equally  liable  to  invasion,  they  separate  into  Shoals  ;    those 
to  the  TVest  visit  the  American  shores,   whilst  those  holding  to  the 
East,   pour  down  towards  Europe,  endeavouring  to  evade  their  merci- 
less pursuers  by  approaching  the  first  shore  that  presents  itself,   which 
is  that  o^  Iceland,  in  the  beginning  of  March.     Upon  their  arrival  on 
that  coast,  this  Phalanx,  notwithstanding  its  diminutions,   is  still  of 
amazing  extent,   depth,   and  closeness,   covering  an  extent  of  shore  as 
large  as  the  Island  itself;   the  whole  water  seems  alive,   and  by  their 
foes  the  Herrings  are  cooped  up  so  closely,  that  any  hollow  vessel  put 
into  it  takes  them  out  of  the  water  without  further  trouble.    The  power 
of  increasing  in  these  animals,  exceeds  our  idea,  as  it  would,  in  a 
very  short  time,    outstrip  all  calculation.      A  single    Herring,    it  is 
affirmed,    if  suffered   to   multiply   unmolested    and   undiminished   for 
ticenty  years,  would  shew  a  progeny  greater  in   bulk   than   ten  such 
globes  as  that  we  live  upoii ;   but  happily  the   balance  of  Nature  is 
exactly  preserved,  and  their  consumption  is  equal  to  their  fectinditt/ : 
upon  this  account  we  must  consider  the  Fish  and  Fowl  that  so  incessantly 
attack  them,  not  as  plunderers,   but  as  the  benefactors  of  mankind ; 
without  their  aid,   the  sea  would  soon  be  overcharged  Avith  the  burden 
of  its  own  productions,   and  that  Element,  which  at  present  distributes 
health  and  plenty  to  the  shore,  would  but  load  it  with  putrefaction. 
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These  collective  masses  that  come  upon  our  Coasts,  begin  to  appear 
off  the  Shetland  Isles  in  April  and  May ;  these  are  only  the  forerunners 
of  the  grand  shoal  which  comes  in  June,  and  their  arrival  is  marked  by 
the  numbers  of  Birds,  such  as  Gannets  and  others,  which  follow  them 
as  their  prey  ;  but  when  the  main  body  approaches,  its  breadth  and 
depth  alters  the  appearance  of  the  very  Ocean.  They  divide  into 
distinct  columns  of  live  or  six  miles  long,  and  three  or  four  broad, 
while  the  water  before  them  ripples,  as  if  forced  out  of  its  bed ;  some- 
times they  sink  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  rise  again  to  the  surface, 
on  which,  in  bright  weather,  they  reflect  a  variety  of  splendid  colours, 
like  a  field  bespangled  with  the  most  precious  gems,  in  which,  or  rather 
in  a  much  more  valuable  light,  should  this  stupendous  gift  of  Pro- 
vidence be  considered,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles ;  the 
Fishermen  are  ready  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  by  nets  made 
for  the  occasion,  they  take  sometimes  above  two  Thousand  Bai^rels  at 
a  single  draught. 

After  this  check  from  the  Shetland  Isles,  which  divide  this  army 
into  two  parts,  one  wing  takes  to  the  Eastern  shores  of  Great  Britain, 
and  fills  every  Bay  and  Creek  with  its  numbers ;  the  other  pushes  on 
towards  Yarmouth,  the  great  and  ancient  mart  of  Herrings ;  they  then 
pass  through  the  British  Channel,  and  after  that  in  a  manner  dis- 
appear. Those  M'hich  take. to  the  JVest,  after  offering  themselves  to 
the  Hebrides,  where  the  great  stationary  fishery  is,  proceed  towards 
the  north  of  Ireland,  where  being  interrupted  they  make  a  second 
division  ;  that  to  the  Western  side  is  scarcely  perceived,  being  soon  lost 
in  the  immensity  of  the  Atlantic ;  whilst  the  other,  which  passes  into 
the  Irish  sea,  rejoices  and  feeds  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  coasts 
that  border  upon  it. 

In  general,  the  most  inhabited  shores  are  the  places  where  the  larger 
animals  of  the  deep  are  least  fond  of  pursuing,  and  these  are  chosen 
by  the  Herring  as  an  asylum  from  greater  dangers :  thus  along  the 
coasts  of  Norway,  the  German  shores,  and  the  northern  ones  of  France, 
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they  are  punctual  in  their  visitations,  and  altho'  such  numbers  perish 
in  their  descent  from  the  North,  yet,  in  comparison  Avith  those  that 
survive,  the  amount  is  trifling ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  of  those 
taken  by  Man,  the  proportion  is  not  one  to  a  Million,  nor  by  all  its 
destroyers  is  this  kind  of  fish  visibly  diminished.  In  this  point  of 
view  the  Herring's  fate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Israelites,  of  whom  it 
is  observed,  that  not  only  in  'EgyptJ'ormerlj/,  but  in  every  part  of  the 
world  at  the  present  time,  though  crushed  and  oppressed  to  the  utmost, 
they  do  but  increase  and  multiply  the  more.  The  regularity  of  fhe 
Herring  leaving  the  shore  also  at  a  stated  time,  would  imply,  that 
they  are  not  in  their  visits  under  the  impulse  of  necessity  ;  in  fact, 
one  circumstance  shews  they  are  governed  by  a  choice  with  respect  to 
the  shores  they  approach,  and  are  not  blindly  driven  from  one  to 
another :  what  is  meant  is,  their  regularly  visiting  some  shores  for 
several  seasons,  and  indeed  for  ages  together,  and  then  through  seeming 
caprice  forsaking  them,  never  more  to  return.  The  first  great  bank- 
for  Herrings  was  along  the  coasts  of  Norway  ;  prior  to  the  year  1584, 
the  number  of  European  ships  that  resorted  thither  exceeded  some 
thousands,  the  quantities  of  Herrings  that  were  there  assembled,  was 
such,  that  Olaus  Magnus  asserts,  if  a  spear  was  put  into  the  water, 
it  would  stand  perpendicularly,  being  prevented  by  the  myriads  of 
surrounding  fish  from  falling  ;  but  ever  after  that  period,  the  Norway 
were  deserted  in  favour  of  the  German  shores,  when  the  Hanse-toxims 
drove  a  ver}'  great  trade  by  the  capture  and  sale  of  the  Herring,  but  for 
above  a  century  they  have  in  a  great  measure  forsaken  them,  and 
their  largest  colonies  are  seen  in  the  British  Channel  and  upon  the 
Irish  coasts ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  assign  a  reason  for  this  apparently 
capricious  desertion;  were  we  inclined  to  consider  this  partial  migration 
of  the  Herring  in  a  moral  light,  we  might  with  awe  and  veneration 
reflect  on  the  mighty  Power,  which  originally  impressed  on  this  useful 
body  of  his  creatures,  the  instinct  that  directs  the  course  that  blesses 
and  enriches  these  Islands,  which  causes  them  at  certain  times  to  quit 
the  vast  Polar  deeps,  and  offer  themselves  to  our  expecting  fleets. 
That  benevolent  Being  has  never  from  the  eailiest  records,  been  once 
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known  to  withdraw  this  blessing  from  the  whole,  altho'  to  particulars 
he  often  thinks  proper  to  deny  it :  yet  this  partial  failure  (for  which 
no  natural  reason  is  seen)  should  exalt  a  most  grateful  sense  of 
his  Providence,  for  impressing  such  an  invariable  and  general  propen- 
sity on  these  fish  towards  a  Southward  migration,  where  the  whole  is 
to  be  benefitted,  and  to  withdraw  it  only  where  a  minute  part  is  to 
suffer. 

This  instinct  was  given  them,  that  they  might  remove  for  the  sake 
of  depositing  their  spawn  in  warmer  seas,  that  would  more  assuredly 
mature  and  vivify  it,  than  those  of  the  frigid  Zone.  It  is  no  defect  of 
food  that  impels  their  voyages,  for  they  arrive  with  us  fat,  and  return 
almost  universally  lean.  Of  their  polar  food  we  know  nothing ;  in  our 
seas,  when  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  which  renders  the  Herring  totally 
unfit  for  the  purposes  to  which  Man  employs  them,  some  vestiges  of 
small  fishes  are  found  in  its  stomach  ;  but  this  appetite  has  evidently 
been  the  consequence  of  disease,  as  their  Maw  is  never  observed  to 
contain  any  remnants  of  fish,  &c.  but  under  these  circumstances, 
which  seem  to  be  produced  in  a  similar  manner,  as  the  desires  in 
Children  to  eat  pieces  of  Afortar  or  Lime  rubbish,  when  afflicted  by 
disorders,  occasioned  by  JVorms  in  the  body.  It  has  been  said  that 
they  feed  on  the  Oniscus  Alurinus,  a  crustaceous  insect,  and  on  their 
own  young ;  and  Mr.  Low,  a  Gentleman  in  the  Orknies,  is  said  to 
have  caught  many  thousands  Avith  a  common  Trout  fly ;  those,  so 
taken,  are  described  as  young  fish,  from  six  to  eight  inches  long, 
that  were  collected  in  a  deep  hole  in  a  rivulet  into  which  the  Tide 
flowed,  at  the  fall  of  which,  he  commonly  began  his  fishing. 

Herrings  are  in  full  roe  the  end  of  June,  and  continue  in  perfection 
until  the  beginning  of  Winter,  when  they  drop  their  spawn.  The 
young  Herrings  approach  the  shores  the  July  and  August  following, 
and  are  then  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long,  and  are  called  in 
Yorkshire  Herring  Sile.  As  very  few  young  ones  are  found  in  ouf 
seas  diuing  winter,  it  is  most  probable  they  return  to  their  parental 
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parental  haunts  beneath  the  Ice  ;  a  few  of  the  old  Herrings  remain  with 
us  the  whole  year,  the  Scarborough  fishermen  never  putting  clown  their 
nets,  without  catching  some. 

The  Herring  fishery  is  of  great  antiquity  ;  it  was  first  engaged  in 
by  the  Dutch,  in  1164;  its  value  brought  on  those  obstinate  wars 
between  the  English  and  them.  One  JVilliam  Beukekn,  of  Biervlet, 
near  Sluys,  in  Flanders,  hit  on  the  art  of  pickling  Herrings  about  the 
year  1390,  of  which  the  Dutch  are  most  extravagantly  fond.  A  pre- 
mium is  given  to  the  first  Buss  that  arrives  with  a  lading  of  this  their 
Ambrosia.  Each  keg  brings  a  great  price,  and  the  inhabitants  shew 
no  less  joy  at  its  arrival,  than  the  Egyptians  at  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile.  With  us,  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  has  the  whole  Herring  fishery 
of  the  coast,  and  has  been  long  famous  for  its  Herring  /</?>,  which  was 
regulated  by  an  Act,  commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Herrings,  in  the 
31st  year  of  Edward  the  Third.  By  a  charter  granted  by  Henry 
the  Third,  the  Town  is  bound  to  send  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Nonoich  one 
hundred  Herrings,  to  be  made  into  twenty-four  pies,  by  them  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  East  Carleton,  who  is,  by  his 
tenure,  obliged  to  present  them  to  the  King,  wherever  he  is.  In 
1 195,  Dunwich,  in  Suffolk,  accounted  to  the  King,  for  their  fee  farm 
rent,  120/.  one  mark,  and  24,000  Herrings ;  12,000  for  the  Monks 
of  Eye,  and  12,000  for  those  of  Ely.  The  British  Herring  Fishei^y 
was  established  the  2d  of  September  17^0,  of  which  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  chosen  Governor;  the  Subscription,  amounting  to 
200,000/.  was  closed  the  February  following.  Bounties  have  ever 
since  been  given  by  Parliament  to  promote  this  national  undertaking. 
From  the  port  of  Yarmouth,  about  the  year  1 790,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  vessels  were  employed  in  the  catching,  and  between  forty  and 
fifty  in  the  exportation  of  the  Herrings.  50,000  Barrels,  which  some 
magnify  to  40,000  Lasts,  containing  40,000,000  of  Herrings,  are  said 
to  be  taken  and  cured  here  annually.  Doctor  Fuller  notices  the 
great  repute  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  for  this  fish,  and  with  his 
usual  archness,   calls  a  red  herring  a  Norfolk  Capon.      As  food,   the 
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Herring,  of  all  the  sea  fish,  is  affirmed  by  a  celebrated  Physician  to 
be  the  most  easily  digested,  and  that  Salt-herrings  do  not  readily 
putrefy  by  long  keeping,  and,  if  eaten  in  small  quantities,  they  dissolve 
the  slime  in  the  stomach,   and  stimulate  the  appetite. 

The  only  fish  that  remains  to  be  noticed  of  the  gregarious  Sea  fish 
is  the  Pilchard,  which  has  a  general  likeness  to  the  Herring,  but 
when  comparatively  described,  is  essentially  diflFerent.  The  body  of  the 
Pilchard  is  less  compressed,  being  thicker  and  rounder,  the  back  is 
more  elevated,  the  belly  less  sharp,  the  nose  turns  up,  and  as  well  as 
the  under  jaw,  is  shorter ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  placed  exactly  in  the  centre 
of  gravity,  so  that  when  taken  up  by  it,  the  body  preserves  an  equili- 
brium; that  of  the  Herrii/g  dips  at  the  head.  The  scales  of  the  Pilchard 
adhere  closely,  whereas  those  of  the  Herriug  very  easily  drop  off;  besides, 
the  Pilchard  is  fatter,  or  more  full  of  oil 

About  the  middle  of  July,  the  Pilchards  in  vast  shoals  approach 
the  Cornish  coasts ;  the  beginning  of  winter  they  disappear,  a  fev/ 
returning  again  after  Christmas.  Their  winter  retreat,  and  their  motives 
for  migrating,  are  the  same  with  the  Herring.  During  Summer  they 
affect  a  M'armer  latitude,  no  quantities  being  found  on  any  of  our 
coasts,  except  those  of  Cornwall ;  namely,  from  Fowey  harbour  to  the 
Scilly  Isles,  between  which  places,  for  some  weeks,  the  shoals  keep 
shifting. 

The  appearance  of  the  Pilchard  is  known  by  the  Birds  and  larger 
Fishes  attendant  upon  them,  and  persons  called  Huers  are  placed  on 
eminences,  to  point  to  the  boats  stationed  off  the  land  the  course  of 
the  fish,  by  whose  directions  sometimes  a  Bay  of  several  miles  extent  is 
enclosed  with  their  nets,  called  Seines.  By  the  first  of  James  I.  c.  23, 
fishermen  are  empowered  to  go  on  the  grounds  of  others  to  //?/e,  without 
being  liable  to  actions  of  trespass,  which  before  occasioned  frequent 
lawsuits.  The  numbers  that  are  taken  at  one  shooting  of  the  nets  is 
astonishing.     Upon  the  fifth  of  October  1767,   there  were  at  one  time 
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enclosed  in  St.   Ive's  Bay,    7,000  hogsheads,    each  cask   containing 
35,000   fish,    in  all  245,000,000. 

Doctor  BoRLASE  describes  the  emoluments  accruing  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cornwall,  from  the  Pilchard  fishery,  in  the  following 
manner. 

.  "  It  employs  a  great  number  of  ]\fen  on  the  sea,  thereby  training 
them  to  naval  alFairs  ;  finds  work  for  men,  women,  and  children,  on 
shore,  in  salting,  pressing,  washing,  and  cleaning ;  in  making  boats, 
nets,  ropes,  casks,  and  all  the  trades  depending  on  their  construction 
and  sale.  The  poor  are  fed  with  the  offals  of  the  captures,  the  land 
is  benefited  by  the  refuse  of  the  fish  and  salt,  the  Merchant  finds  the 
profits  of  commission  and  honest  commerce,  the  fishermen  the  gains 
of  his  labour,  ships  are  often  freighted  hither  Avith  Salt,  and  into 
foreign  countries  with  the  fish,  carrying  off  at  the  same  time  part 
of  our  Tin.  By  the  account  of  the  produce  in  number  of  hogsheads 
exported  each  year,  from  1747  to  1756  inclusive,  from  the  four  ports 
of  Fowey,  Falmouth,  Penzance,  and  St.  Ives,  it  appears  that  Fowey 
has  yearly  exported  1,732  hogsheads;  Falmouth,  14,631  hogsheads, 
and  two  thirds;  Penzance  and  Mounts  Bay,  12, 149  hogsheads,  and 
one  third;  St.  Ives,  1,282  hogsheads;  in  all,  9.9,795  hogsheads. 
Every  hogshead  for  ten  years  last  past,  together  with  the  bounty 
allowed  for  each  exported,  and  the  Oil  made  out  of  each  hogshead,  has 
amounted,  at  an  average,  one  year  with  another,  to  the  price  of 
\l.  13*.  Sd.  ;  so  that  the  Cash  paid  for  Pilchards  exported  has,  at  a 
medium,  been  annually  49,539,1.  10*." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  dismiss  this  topic,  without  expressing  sur- 
prise, that  a  Nation  so  industrious  and  enterprizing  as  our  own,  should 
neglect  (as  most  unaccountably  it  does)  to  improve  to  the  utmost, 
u  branch  of  Commerce  of  which  the  advantage  seems  incalculable,  and 
the  success  certain.  We  are  surrounded  by  a  golden  mine,  which  we 
look  upon  with  unconcern ;   at  the  same  time  that  we  exceed  our 
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capital  in  the  most  perilous  speculations.  That  immense  superiority  of 
advantage,  which  its  extended  line  of  Coast  presents  to  the  Bi-itish 
Islands  for  the  improvement  of  the  fis/ii?ig  trade,  a  trade  which,  besides  that 
it  is  convertible  into  a  source  of  prodigious  wealth,  offers  considerations 
of  great  moment  to  the  Statesman,  Avhose  first  concern  it  ought  ever  to 
be,  to  meliorate  the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  To  colonize  our 
Coasts,  is  an  object  of  deeper  interest  than  to  populate  new  regions  of 
the  Globe,  or  to  subject  distant  climates  to  our  Empire.  In  pro- 
secuting the  fishing  trade,  neither  immediate  nor  immense  profit  to 
the  maritime  Settlers,  must  or  can  reasonably  be  looked  for  ;  those 
who  engage  in  it,  ought  to  meet  on  tlie  part  of  Government,  with  all 
the  aid  which  the  nature  and  object  of  the  undertaking  demand  ;  let 
those  who  enter  upon  it,  pursue  it  with  a  view  to  private  profit,  but 
let  the  Statesman  encourage  it  as  an  object  of  7iational  utility.  To 
prosecute  it  with  effect,  its  progress  must  be  slow,  and  its  scale 
moderate,  the  end  can  never  be  obtained  through  the  wild  spirit  of 
adventure,  it  must  primarily  be  considered,  as  finding  occupation  for 
the  idle ;  as  it  improves,  it  will  furnish  employ  for  the  capital  of  the 
Speculator.  If  a  Bounti/  were  given  to  the  Jirst  Settlers,  and  con- 
tinued annually  for  a  time,  as  circumstances  might  require,  it  would 
be  much  more  beneficially  bestowed  than  Bounties  usually  are.  Certain 
immunities  from  Taxation,  for  a  given  period,  might  be  likewise  held 
forth  as  an  encouragement,  and  to  these  might  be  added  such  other 
incitements  as  wisdom  and  policy  might  suggest.  The  true  and 
effective  wealth  of  a  Nation,  consists  not  in  the  G'o/f/ that  accumulates, 
nor  the  Diamonds  that  glitter  in  the  coffers  of  the  rich,  but  in  the 
sweat  wiped  from  the  brow  of  the  indigent ;  it  is  comprised  in  the 
augmentation  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  in  the  vigorous  and  active 
habits  of  the  poor,  in  the  stability  of  their  occupation,  in  the  sobriety 
of  their  morals,  and  in  the  modes  of  obtaining  suj/iciency  and  comfort, 
through  the  medium  of  honest  and  unoppressive  labour.  Under  this 
conviction,  a  wise  Government  will  ever  be  strenuous  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  useful  traffic,  and  to  expend  tlie  industry  of  its  people  upon 
the  most  valuable  objects.     Fishery,   as  aflTording  a  supply  of  nuUitive 
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and  cheap  sustenance  to  all,  more  especially  the  inferior  classes,  Is 
unbounded ;  the  hardy  and  robust  habits  of  life  likewise,  which 
Fishermen  assume  and  encounter,  are  friendly  at  all  times  to  the 
strength  and  independance  of  a  State  ;  selecting,  as  they  naturally 
would  do,  with  care,  the  most  eligible  station  which  our  shores  (taking 
in  a  circumference  of  more  than  3000  miles,)  presented  to  their  choice, 
they  would  become  more  peculiarly  so.  Stationary  in  their  abode, 
and  multiplying  their  habitations  as  their  numbers  increased,  they 
Mrould  in  process  of  time,  form  so  many  frontier  towns  ;  our  coast 
would  not  then,  as  now  it  does,  leave  us  naked  and  exposed  to  the 
descent  of  our  enemies.  These  towns  would  become  the  nurseries  of 
healthy  and  able  Seamen,  a  circumstance  of  extreme  weight  in  the 
counsels  of  a  maritime  Nation. 

It  may  perhaps  be  alleged,  that  the  Fishery  would  not  be  a  per- 
petual employment,  and  that  consequently,  the  persons  engaged  in  it 
would  be  unoccupied  several  parts  of  the  year ;  but  this  Objection  has 
little  force  ;  there  are  many  manufactories  inseparahly  connected  with 
this  branch  of  traffic,  such  as  dressing  of  Hemp,  spinning  of  T-wine, 
making  of  Nets,  Ropes,  Boats,  Barrels,  &c.  which  would  provide 
sufficient  business  during  those  intervals  of  leisure,  which  the  fishery 
might  afford.  '  The  same  objection  moreover  might  be  urged  against 
almost  every  trade,  since  most  of  them  have  their  several  vacations. 
Agriculture  itself,  by  no  means  furnishes  employment  equally  active 
at  all  seasons  :  but  private  interest  will  always  take  care  to  obviate 
every  inconvenience  that  might  arise  from  this  source,  and  as  the  want 
of  work  at  certain  periods,  enters  into  the  plaice  of  the  commodity^ 
this  consideration  therefore  cannot  operate  as  a  discouragement. 

In  a  Country  like  our  own,  where  the  number  of  poor  is  a  re- 
proach to  the  Police,  and  a  heavy  burthen  to  the  Nation,  a  project 
of  this  kind,  deserves  peculiar  attention.  A  late  Writer  adverting  to 
this  subject,  has  enforced  the  importance  of  the  undertaking  we  would 
recommend.     To  sooth  (says  he)  the  smartings  of  calamity,  to  bind 
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tip  the  wounds  of  those  whom  Fortune  has  crushed  under  her  wheel, 
is  real  and  exalted  vhtue ;  but  there  is  a  Philanthropy  of  a  yet  liigher 
order,  which  is  busied  in  removing  the  causes  and  occasions  of  Want 
and  Poverty,  and  enabling  those  exposed  to  them,  themselves  to  supply 
the  one,  and  exclude  the  other.  The  establishment  of  Friendly  Societies 
has  done  much  to  prevent  the  increase  of  parochial  poor.  The  inclosure 
of  zvaste  lands,  so  rapidly  carrying  on  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
has  likewise,  among  other  essential  advantages,  contributed  to  the 
same  good  effect.  M'ere  our  present  system  of  poor  Laws  (he  adds) 
judiciously  revised,  and  a  select  Committee  appointed  in  each  parish  to 
examine  into  the  application  and  expenditure  of  the  sums  annualli) 
assessed  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent;  and  were  the  redactions  which 
might  be  eflFected  by  a  reformation  in  those  laws,  and  a  controul  on 
-that  exp^diture,  applied  in  erecting  small  dwellings  near  the  Sea  coast, 
for  the  encouragement  and  extension  of  our  Jishing  trade,  and  in  sup- 
>plying  such  as  might  embark  in  it  M'ith  the  few  materials  necessary  to 
their  establishment,  great  benefit  might  accrue  to  the  State,  and  the 
numbers  of  its  local  and  vagrant  poor  be  much  more  effectually 
'diminished,  than  in  TP'orkhouses,  or  confining  them  in  common  Goals, 
and  Houses  of  Correction. " 

The  above  subject  has  but  incidentally  been  touched  upon,  did 
•not  the  nature  of  this  work  forbid  dwelling  upon  it,  much  more 
might  be  urged.  Of  what  is  here  said,  the  intention  has  been  to 
recommend  it  to  the  grave  and  deliberate  meditation  of  others.  It  is 
indeed  a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  and  most  w^orthy  to  draw 
towards  it  the  care  of  the  Statesman,  and  the  exertions  of  the  Patriot. 
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VT  iTH  a  digressive  detail  of  some  of  the  particularities  of  Fishes,  the 
Reader's  attention  lias  been  thus  far,  (we  hope  not  disiigreeably, )  en- 
gaged. The  ^tt  of  Catcljing  jrifil)  i*  ^^^^  subject  now  to  be  proceeded 
upon,  and  this  is  meant  to  comprehend  the  modes,  antient  and  mo- 
dern, which  either  by  the  ^ngU  or  the  il5ft  have  been  employed,  and  are 
strongly  asserted  to  have  best  accomplished  that  purpose.  Directions 
for  the  Situation  and  Fonn  of  Ponds  and  Pieces  of  Water,  and  for  the 
Breeding,  Preserving,  and  Feeding,  of  Fish,  together  with  the  Acts 
passed  for  their  Preservation,  and  the  adjudged  Cases  upon  those  Laws, 
will  conclude  this  department  of  the  Work. 

As  a  guide  to  the  Fisherman,  where  he  may  resort  with  tJie  greater 
prospect  of  success,  a  description  of  the  different  Rivers,  &c.  of  many 
of  the  places  best  adapted  for  angling  therein,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  Fish  produced  in  them,   will  be  first  given. 

According  to  Dr.  Heylin,  the  Rivers  in  England  amount  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  though  others  enlarge  their  number  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty ;  of  these  individually  to  treat  would  be  superfluous, 
and  a  large  map  of  the  country  would  shew  with  more  preciseness  the 
spring  head,  distance,  windings,  and  confluxes  of  each  particular  river; 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  Angler's,  information,  to  have  those  described 
where  the  objects  of  his  amusement  most  abound,  and  in  this  descrip- 
tion some  of  the  Lochs  or  Lakes  will  also  be  comprised.  The  method 
of  alphabetically  classing  the  rivers  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
pursued  by  Mr.  Taylor,  is  less  confused  than  the  accounts  of  earlier 
Writers,  and  seems  better  adapted  for  the  Fisherman's  purpose. 
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The  OusE,  the  chief  river  in  this  county,  rises  in  two  branches,  not 
far  from  Brackley  and  Towcester,  on  the  borders  of  Northaiiiptonsliire 
and  Oxfordshire ;  it  enters  Bedfordshire  between  Brayjkld  and  Turry, 
and  dividing  the  shire  in  two  equal  parts,  in  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  from  its  windings,  it  is  computed  to  run  over  a  tract  of  near 
ninety,  and  leaves  the  county  again  at  St.  Neots;  it  is  joined  by  the 
Hyee  from  Woburn,  and  the  Ivel  from  Biggleswade,  M'hich  falls  into 
it  a  little  above  Temsford.  The  Ouse  is  generally  a  sluggish  stream, 
its  course  uniformly  dull  and  unimportant  to  Buckingham,  nor  is  it 
at  all  an  object  from  the  princely  territory  o?  Stowe;  it  does  not  much 
improve  as  it  traverses  the  level  counties  of  Bedford  and  Huntingdon, 
though  it  adds  some  consequence  to  their  capitals,  being  thejx  navi- 
gable. After  rain  its  inundation  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  is  so  considera- 
ble, that  at  such  times  it  is  a  com.mon  saying  among  the  inhabitants, 
that  "  the  Bailiff  of  Bedford  is  coming."  The  Ouse  is  a  good  river 
for  TroUing,  and  produces  (as  does  the  Hyee  and  the  Ivel)  Pike, 
Perch,  fine  Eels,  Ci'ay-Jish,  and  common  fish  in  abundance. 


The  principal  rivers  of  this  county,  (besides  the  Thames,  which  M'ill 
be  hereafter  noticed  by  itself,)  are  the  Isis,  the  Kennet,  and  the  Lod- 
don ;  the  first  rises  in  Gloucestershire ;  the  second  from  the  Downs  in 
Wiltshire,  near  a  village  of  the  same  name ;  the  third  rises  in  Hamp- 
shire, is  a  small  stream  traversing  a  charming  country,  and  adds  a 
considerable  ornament  to  the  delightful  place  of  Lord  Riveks,  at 
Stratfield  Saye,  and  then  skirts  the  commons  which  unite  afterwards 
with  Windsor  Forest.  There  is  also  the  little  river  Lambiirn,  which  is 
always  highest  in  summer,  and  in  the  midst  of  winter  is  said  to  be 
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entirely  chy.  Excellent  fish  are  in  some  of  these  rivers,  fine  Trout 
are  taken  near  Newbery,  Spcenham  Lands,  and  Hungerford,  and  they 
are  likewise  famous  for  Cray-fish. 


The  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Thames,  the  Oufc,  (which  nearly 
surrounds  the  town  of  Buckingham)  the  Coin,  and  the  IV kk,  which 
produce  Trout,   and  good  fish  of  other  sorts. 


The  Caji  is  composed  of  two  branches,  the  source  of  the  one  is 
near  Aslnvell,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  the  other,  which  bears  the  classic 
name  of  the  Granta,  and  rising  near  Nezvport,  in  Essex,  flows  through 
the  highly  oimamented  grounds  of  Audlky  End,  and,  after  receiving 
several  small  streams,  unites  with  the  Cam  about  four  miles  from  Cam- 
bridge, from  Avhich  place  it  is  by  locks  rendered  navigable  to  Ely.  The 
Cam  soon  sinks  below  Cambridge  into  the  Feus,  where  the  Cathedral 
oi  Ely  appears  finely  elevated  over  the  level  just  above  the  junction 
of  the  Cam  with  the  Ouse,  which  latter  in  its  course  passes  the  towns 
of  Chesterford,  Soham,  and  Ely.  A  dreary  tract  of  Marsh  accom- 
panies these  united  rivers  (which  now  take  the  name  of  the  Oufe') 
to  Downham,  in  Norfolk,  nor  does  the  country  much  improve  after- 
wards ;  but  the  yEstuary  at  last  is  very  considerable,  and  the  exit  of 
these  rivers  is  splendid,  where  the  flourishing  and  great  trade  of  Lynn 
presents  in  its  port  a  crowd  of  vessels.  In  many  parts  of  these  rivers 
there  is  excellent  fishing,  near  the  town  of  Cambridge  in  particular, 
both  above  and  below  it,  there  is  good  Trolling  for  Pike,  and  Angling 
for  Perch,  Sec. 
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The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mersey,  the  Dee,  and  the  IVever.  Tiie 
first  of  these  rises  in  Yorkshire,  and  after  passing  through  or  rather 
dividing  this  county  from  Lancashire,  falls  into  the  Irish  Sea  near 
Liverpool  Haven.  The  second  springs  from  two  fountains  in  Merionetli- 
shire,  North  Wales,  M'hich  uniting,  form  the  Lake  of  Pimble  Meer, 
the  largest  in  Wales,  and  which  covers  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  ground ;  issuing  from  thence  it  passes  through  the  middle 
of  Denbighshire,  runs  by  Wrexham,  and  after  half  encompassing  the 
walls  of  the  city,  reaches  .S"/.  George's  Channel  \6  miles  below  Chester. 
The  Dee  is  a  most  beautiful  river,  and  is  singular,  in  increasing  in  rapi- 
dity the  farther  it  leaves  its  source.  The  passage  of  the  Dee  into  its 
great  plain,  as  the  Mountains  recede,  is  extremely  grand,  where  the 
Cemo^g- dashes  into  it  from  the  territory  of  Chirk  Castle,  bounding  Shrop- 
shire, and  at  length  forming  the  romantic  scene  of  Nant-y-bell,  beneath 
the  park  of  Wynne-stay,  after  which  its  velocity  is  abated,  and  it 
becomes  a  deep  and  tranquil  stream  before  it  reaches  Chester.  The 
Alan  meets  the  Dee  near  the  towns  of  Farnden  and  Holt ;  a  rapid 
torrent  also  issuing  from  the  Well  of  St.  Wynnefred,  beneath  the 
town  of  Holywell,  turns  a  vast  number  of  mills  in  its  short  course  to 
the  Z)ee's  Estuary,  near  the  ruins  of  Basingu-ork  Abbey,  in  Flint- 
shii'e.  The  JFever  rises  in  Shropshire,  not  far  distant  from  Hawkestone, 
Sir  Richard  Hill's  beautiful  seat,  runs  through  the  central  parts  of 
Cheshire  to  Namptwich  and  Northwich,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Dane  from  the  northern  confines  of  Staffordshire,  and  the  JVednock 
from  Middlewich ;  it  then  proceeds  to  its  port  of  Frodsham,  a  little 
below  which  it  is  lost  in  the  swelling  basin  of  the  Mersey.  In  these 
rivers  plenty  of  xery  fine  Salmon,  Salmon  Trout,  Trout,  Perch,  &c. 
are  taken  in  the  season.  In  this  county  are  also  many  waters  called 
Meres,  as  Cambermere,  Bogmere,  and  Pickmere,  and  also  others  called 
Pools,  of  almost  equal  extent,  as  Ridley  Pool,  Petty  Pool,  &c.  and  all 
abounding  with  Carp,  Tench,  Perch,  Trout,  Eels,  and  other  sorts  of  fish. 
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The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tamar,  the  Camel,  the  Fal,  the  Fowey,  and 
the  Looe;  the  first,  which  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the 
West  of  England,  rises  in  the  district  of  Stratton  in  this  county, 
runs  by  the  town  of  Launceston,  and  divides,  for  a  long  distance, 
Cornwall  from  Devonshire ;  it  is  joined  by  the  Lyd  at  the  rocky  bridge 
of  Lydford,  and  then  with  the  Tavy  from  Tavistock,  after  which  that 
great  Estuary  is  formed,  which  in  several  bold  sweeps  from  Saltash, 
incloses  the  Dock  of  Plymouth,  and  afterwards  co-operates  with  the 
Plym  to  create  that  large  body  of  water  which  constitutes  Plymouth 
Sound.  The  Tamar  is  famous  for  its  fine  scenery,  occasionally  enriched 
with  rocks,  woods,  and  the  usual  appendages  of  romantic  beauty ;  the 
fine  woods  surrounding  Saltram,  Lord  Borringdon's  ;  the  enchanting 
groves,  lawns,  and  plantations  of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  have  all  that 
grandeur  and  excellence  with  which  Nature  and  Art  can  be  attended. 
But  the  Tamar  also  presents  a  far  more  splendid  exhibition,  in  being 
the  grand  Repository  of  the  British  Navy,  a  prospect  which  admits 
of  no  competition,   and  excites  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

The  Camel  springs  near  the  rocky  hills  of  Rhuitter  in  the  north- 
east, passes  by  Camelford,  runs  down  by  Bodmin  to  Wade's  Bridge, 
and  thence  into  the  harbour  of  Padstow.  The  Fal  rises  not  far  from 
St.  Columb,  and  swells  into  a  large  basin  near  Truro,  and  runs  from 
north  to  south  into  the  British  Channel,  forming  the  Haven  of  Fal- 
mouth. The  Fowey  takes  its  rise  in  a  downish  tract  between  Bodmin 
and  Launceston,  and  traverses  some  of  the  pleasant  parts  of  the 
county,  forming  a  valley  above  Lestwithiel,  in  which  are  the  pleasing 
remains  of  Restormel  Abbey.  The  Looe  is  composed  of  two  branches, 
one  of  which  descends  from  Leskard,  and  both  unite  where  the  port 
of  Looe  is  situated,  near  their  mouth.  In  excellent  Salmon  the  Tamar 
abounds,  and  there  is  plenty  of  fish  of  the  Salmon  kind,  Trouts,  and 
others,  in  all  these  rivers. 
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Tlie  Ede7i  finds  its  source  in  tlie  Moors  of  Westmoreland,  a  little  to 
the  south-west  of  Kirby  Stephen  ;  it  passes  Carlisle,  where  the  appear- 
ance is  handsome,  flowing  under  a  fine  bridge  beneath  the  walls  of  the 
Castle,  from  whence  it  is  navigable  to  its  mouth,  where  meeting  the 
Eske,  both  rivers  in  conjunction  form  the  great  Firth  of  Solway, 
where  a  large  tract  of  marshy  ground  encompasses  it  on  every  side,  as 
it  becomes  a  Sea,  and  prevents  the  Solway  Firth  from  equalling  some 
of  the  lesser  jEstuaries  in  beauty.  Except  while  it  continues  within  its 
native  moors,  the  Eden  is  by  no  means  a  rapid  stream,  it  traverses  a 
pleasant  country  between  Appleby  and  its  junction  with  the  Eamont, 
which  flows  from  Ullswater  Lake  on  the  south  east  of  Penrith  j  the 
/rMiiw^  joins  it  from  the  north-east,  and  the  Pe^^ere// from  the  south- 
west. At  the  mouth  of  the  Irthing,  on  the  coast  near  Raveuglass, 
are  pearl  muscles,  for  Avhich  fishery,  some  persons,  not  many  years 
since,  obtained  a  patent. 

The  Derwent  rises  in  the  wild  district  of  Borrodale,  whence  emerging 
towards  the  north,  it  forms  the  justly  admired  Lake  of  Keswick,  and 
after  passing  by  Cockermouth,  reaches  the  Irish  Sea  near  Workington. 
The  De)~we}?t  is  throughout  a  rapid  river,  and  the  scenery  attending  its 
course  is  wonderfully  striking. 

The  Caldew  originates  in  the  moors  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county, 
and  pursuing  a  northward  direction  to  Carlisle,  washes  its  walls  towards 
the  west  as  it  advances  to  meet  the  Ederi.  The  Irt  and  the  Esk  are 
two  small  rivers  issuing  from  the  mountains.  Lord  Muncaster's  splendid 
house  between  these  two  channels,  exhibits  a  paradise  strangely  placed 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert.  The  Dudden  rises  near  the  borders  of  West- 
moreland and  Lancashire,  in  the  midst  of  that  pile  of  mountains  which 
separates  the  waters  of  Winander  Mere  and  Derwent.     This  county 
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contains  a  number  of  Lakes  or  Meres,  abundantly  supplied  with  fish, 
and  the  rivers,  especially  the  Derxvent,  produce  excellent  Salmon,  Salmon 
Trout,  Trout,  and  various  other  sorts  of  fish,  that  an  Angler  cannot 
fail  of  diversion.  It  has  been  erroneously  asserted,  that  in  one  or 
iliore  of  these  rivers  the  Charr  is  taken,  a  mistake  probably  arising 
from  a  species  of  Trout  caught  in  the  Petterel,  of  the  size,  colour^ 
and  (when  potted)  in  taste  not  easily  distinguishable  from  the  Charr ; 
but  the  Charr  is  found  in  Great  Britain  only  in  TVinander  Mere,  Ulles- 
UHiter  in  this  county,  in  Llyn  Quellyn,  near  the  foot  of  Snowdon,  and 
in  Loch  Inch  in   Scotland. 


The  Trent,  which  boimds  this  county  on  the  south,  is  inferior  to  no 
river  perhaps  in  England,  except  the  Thames.  Its  rise  is  in  the  hills 
beyond  Newcastle,  in  Staffordshire,  adjoining  the  borders  of  Cheshire. 
The  Trent  is  generally  a  full  transparent  stream,  and  no  where  (but 
■when  increased  by  floods)  resembles  the  torrents  of  the  northern  rivers, 
Avhose  origin  is  mountainous.  At  Trentham,  Art  has  swelled  it  into  a 
Lake,  highly  ornamental  to  the  park,  and  soon  afterwards  it  meets 
the  numerous  canals  of  the  neighbouring  manufacturing  districts. 
Previous  to  its  reaching  Nottingham  it  receives  the  Blythe,  the  Tame, 
the  Soar,  the  Dove,  the  Derwent,  and  the  Encash,  and  becomes  very 
considerably  augmented.  It  divides  itself  into  two  channels  before  it 
reaches  Newark,  from  whence,  through  a  broad  plain,  thickly  studded 
with  villages,  the  surrounding  flat  seldom  allows  the  Trent  to  be 
distinguished.  Vessels  of  some  size,  with  the  aid  of  the  tide, 
navigate  it  to  Gainsborough,  it  there  divides  a  range  of  Fens  until 
it  makes  a  bold  junction  with  the  Ouse  of  Yorkshire,  combining  to 
form  the  grand  ^Estuary  of  the  Humber,  to  which  it  largely  adds  by 
its  tributary  waters,  and  the  extensive  trade  which  is  carried  on  through 
their  assistance. 
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Tlie  Blythe  rises  a  ^e\v  miles  eastward  of  the  Trent,  which  it  joins 
near  Kings  Bromley,  after  receiving  the  Soar  from  Eccleshali,  and  the 
Peak  from  Penkridge,  near  Stafford;  its  principal  feature  is  Lord  Bagot's 
finely  wooded  park  at  Blithefield. 

The  Tame  springs  in  two  branches,  not  far  from  Coleshill,  in  War- 
wickshire, and  flows  westward  to  its  junction  with  the  Treyjt  above 
Burton,  and  in  its  short  course  has  nothing  but  the  Castle  of  Tam- 
worth,  on  a  steep  rock  above  its  town,  to  distinguish  it.  The  Soar 
rises  near  Hinkley,  in  Leicestershire,  runs  to  Leicester,  washes  also 
the  walls  of  Leicester  Abbey,  where  Cardinal  Wolsey  finished  his  life, 
and  after  meeting  the  IVreak  from  the  confines  of  Rutland,  passes  near 
Loughborough,  and  joins  the  Trent  a  little  below  Cavendish  Bridge. 
The  rock  overhanging  the  Soar,  at  the  town  of  Mountsorrel,  is  an 
extraordinary  spectacle  in  so  level  a  grazing  country.  The  Erwash 
divides  Derbyshire  from  Nottinghamshire  during  the  most  part  of  its 
short  course,  it  descends  southward  from  the  coal  countries  near 
Alfreton,   and  falls  into  the  Trent  a  little  below  the  Denvent. 

The  Dove,  so  called  from  its  blue  transparency,  which  the  inhabitants 
fancy  resembles  the  feathers  of  that  bird,  rises  in  the  rocky  hills  of  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire,  afterwards  parts  that  county  from  Statfordshire,  in 
the  early  part  of  its  course,  it  forms  the  beautiful  dell  of  Dove  Dale, 
emerging  from  the  hollows  uader  the  pyramidical  mountain  of  Thorpe 
Cloud,  it  soon  receives  the  Mari^fold,  issuing  from  its  subterraneous 
caves  in  the  gardens  at  Ham.  The  Dove  then  runs  near  Ashborn, 
wherq  it  is  crossed  by  a  long  picturesque  bridge  ;  it  is  afterwards  joined 
by  the  Charnet  from  below  Leek  and  the  borders  of  Cheshire,  and  flowing 
between  the  wild  wooded  hills  of  Need  wood  Forest,  and  the  old  mansion 
of  Lord  Vernon,  reaches  the  Trent  four  or  five  miles  to  the  north  of 
Burton.  The  current  of  the  Dove  is  thought  to  run  through  a  bed  of 
limestone,  as  its  waters  when  overflowing  the  banks,  especially  in  the 
spring,  add  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  it  is  famous  for  its  Trouts 
and  Graylings,  which  are  [aid  to  excell  all  England. 
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The  Derwent,  remarkable  for  the  brownness  oi  its  waters,  springs  in 
the  mountainous  district  of  the  Peak,  nearly  on  the  borders  of  York- 
shire ;  various  small  torrents  soon  increase  it  in  the  dreary  waste  where 
it  rises,  and  one  of  them  flows  directly  from  the  noted  Cavern  of 
Castleton,  where  it  bursts  into  light  under  an  immense  natural  arch  ; 
soon  after  emerging  from  its  native  wilds,  the  Derwent  forms  the 
principal  ornament  of  the  superb  Domain  of  Chatsworth  ;  shortly 
after  quitting  Chatsworth,  the  JVye,  descending  from  the  bare  and 
bleak  heights  which  environ  the  melancholy  spot  occupied  by  Buxton, 
ioins  the  Derwent,  which  then  passes  by  Bakewell  to  Derby,  (where  it 
becomes  navigable)  a  little  below  which  it  enters  the  wide  plain  formed  by 
the  Trent  on  the  borders  of  Leicestershire,  and  about  eight  miles  below 
Derby  loses  itself  in  that  great  river.  All  the  rivers  of  this  county 
produce  excellent  fish,  particularly  Graylings,  a  fish  unknown  in  North 
Britain  or  Ireland,  and  in  many  parts  of  England. 


is  well  watered  by  several  fine  rivers,  and  by  small  streams  in  abund- 
ance. The  Tamar,  already  mentioned,  divides  this  county  from 
Cornwall,  and  becomes  so  very  large  and  deep  for  near  two  leagues 
before  it  opens  into  Plymouth  Sound,  that  the  Salmon,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  goodness,  have  a  secure  retreat  in  the  salt  water. 
The  Plym  rises  on  the  east  side  of  Dartmoor,  and  inclining  to  the 
south-west,  forms  a  large  basin  beneath  the  old  town  of  Plymouth. 
The  Yealme,  Ernie,  and  Aven,  are  three  small  rivers,  also  rising  in 
Dartmoor,  the  pleasant  spot  and  Inn  of  Ivy-Bridge  are  on  the  banks 
of  the  Erme,  which  is  there  a  mountain  torrent.  The  course  of  all 
these  rivers  is  south-west,  and  each  has  t  considerable  ^^stuary.  The 
Dart  is  the  principal  of  all  those  rivers  that  are  produced  by  the 
rocky  range  of  Dartmoor,  in  the  centre  of  this  county,  which  in  wild- 
ness  at  least,  though  not  in  height  or  extent,  may  emulate  most  of  the 
mountainous  tracts  of  Wales  or  Scotland.     Rapidity  is  the  Dart's  first 
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characteristic,  which  it  retains  till  it  descends  into  the  rich  plains  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  county.  At  Totness  the  Dart  is  crossed  by 
its  last  bridge,  and  soon  afterwards  recei\'es  the  tide  ;  the  noble  ruin 
of  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle  occupies  an  eminence  on  the  east,  it  then 
runs  by  Kings  Weare  and  Dartmouth,  the  ivied  walls  of  whose  Castle 
and  its  rustic  Spire,  starting  out  from  beneath  a  rocky  hill,  mark  the 
exit  of  the  Z)tfr;  towards  the  sea.  The  Ex  rises  in  the  wild  hills  of 
Ex-Moor,  in  the  western  corner  of  Somersetshire,  runs  to  Tiverton, 
just  below  which  it  receives  the  small  river  Loman,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  Creedy  and  the  Culm,  keeping  on  its  course  to  Exeter, 
from  whence  it  forms  a  grand  ^Estuary  to  Exmouth,  where  it  meets 
the  sea.  The  Otter,  (noted  for  the  numbers  of  that  amphibious 
animal,)  the  Syd,  and  the  Axe,  each  of  them  rise  near  the  border  of 
Somersetshire.  The  Teign  takes  its  rise  in  Dartmoor,  near  the  village 
of  Chegford,  and  after  forming  a  broad  but  short  ^Estuary,  by  the 
junction  of  its  two  branches,  terminates  in  the  bay  of  Teignmouth. 
The  Taw  and  the  Torridge  contribute  to  form  the  great  bay  of 
Barnstaple  and  Biddeford,  on  the  broad  part  of  the  Bristol  Chaimel, 
opposed  to  Tenby,  in  Pembrokeshire.  The  Taw  has  its  source  in  the 
central  mountains  of  Dartmoor,  and  is  increased  by  the  Monk  from 
South  Moncton  to  Barnstaple,  from  whence  it  turns  westward  to  meet 
the  Torridge,  which  rises  close  to  the  head  of  the  Tamar,  near  the 
border  of  the  northern  part  of  Cornwall  ;  this  river  after  receiving 
the  Okement  runs  due  north  to  Biddeford,  and  after  its  junction  with 
the  Taw,  both  streams  incline  to  the  north-west  to  find  their  mouth, 
where  the  Bristol  Channel  loses  itself  in  the  open  sea.  All  these  rivers 
abound  with  excellent  Salmon,  (wliich  altho'  very  fat,  are  not  so  large 
as  in  the  North  of  England)  Trout,  and  contain  such  quantities  of 
otlier  fish  as  to  afford  the  Angler  uncommon  amusement. 
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The  Char,  the  Rype,  and  theWEV,  are  the  three  rivers  of  this  county, 
bordering  upon  Devonshire.  They  all  descend  from  the  Dorsetshire 
Downs,  the  former  makes  its  exit  at  Charmouth,  on  the  great  western 
road ;  tlie  Eype,  joined  by  the  Brit  from  Beminster,  and  another 
stream  westward  of  it,  falls  into  the  sea  in  Bridport  harbour,  a  few 
miles  below  that  town.  The  IVey  is  now  celebrated  for  its  sea-bathing 
place,  formed  by  the  combined  towns  of  Melcombe  Regis  and  Wey- 
mouth, which  grace  the  exit  of  the  JVey  to  the  sea;  the  grand 
semicircular  beach,  and  its  level  sands  (advantages  for  bathing)  added 
to  the  preference  given  to  it  by  the  Royal  Family,  have  raised  Wey- 
mouth into  high  consideration. 

The  Stoure  finds  its  source  in  six  streams  at  Stourtoti,  in  Wiltshire, 
three  of  which  are  in  the  park  of  Stourhead,  winding  through  Gil- 
lingham  Forest,  round  the  hill  on  which  Shaftesbury  stands  exalted, 
runs  to  Stourminster,  afterwards  pursues  nearly  a  south-east  direc- 
tion aslant  the  eastern  division  of  Dorsetshire,  joined  by  the  Allen 
from  the  north  at  Winborn  to  Christchurch,  in  Hampshire,  where 
meeting  the  Avon  of  that  county,  after  being  a  little  increased  by 
the  Blackwater  from  Cranbourn,  both  fall  into  the  sea  opposite  to  the 
Isle  of  AVight. 

The  Froome,  which  may  be  called  the  most  considerable  river  in 
this  county,  rises  in  that  vast  tract  of  Downs  which  divides  it  from 
Somersetshire,  its  two  channels  unite  at  Maiden  Newton,  and  flows 
to  Dorchester,  and  fed  by  various  streams  from  the  South  downs, 
meets  the  Piddle  from  the  north,  then  turns  eastward  to  reach  Wareham, 
and  forms  the  great  expanse  of  water,  constituting  Poole  Harbour. 

The  Stoure  is  peculiar  not  only  for  the  large  quantities,  but  the 
goodness  and  delicious  Jlavour  of  its  Tench  and  Eels  ;  there  are  Trout, 
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good  Pike,  Perch,  and  other  fish  in  these  rivers,  and  in  Mr.  Brown's 
water,  four  or  five  miles  above  Dorchester,  the  Trout  are  extremely 
plentiful 

The  Tees  rises  in  that  part  of  Cumberland  called  Stanemore ;  the 
mountains  from  which  the  Tees  derives  hs  origin  are  gigantic,  and 
Teesdale  presents  a  long  winding  fertile  stripe,  surrounded  by  some  of 
the  wildest  districts  in  the  kingdom.  The  Tees  is  crossed  often,  it 
almost  encircles  Bernard  Castle  by  an  extraordinary  foot  bridge  sus- 
pended by  iron  chains,  below  Rokeby  Park  it  receives  the  Greta  from 
Yorkshire,  and  another  small  stream  from  the  Durham  Moors,  and 
forms  a  fine  feature  in  the  territory  which-  surrounds  Raby  Castle.  The 
Tees  still  preserves  its  rapid  charact-er,  as  it  divides  this  county  from 
Yorkshire,  presenting  a  striking  object  from  which  ever  side  it  is 
viewed.  At  Stockton  this  river  is  affected  by  the  tide,  admits  ships  of 
considerable  burden,  and  soon  loses  itself  in  the  sea.  The  Tees  pos- 
sesses few  fish  except  Salmon,  the  stream  is  so  very  rapid  and  even 
furious  in  winter,  and  in  summer  is  oftea  almost  dry  ;  in  its  deep  pits 
are  some  Trout. 

The  Weare  finds  its  scarce  in  the  same  wild  range  of  Moors  as  the 
Tees,  but  considerably  to  the  north  of  that  river.  The  Weare  may  be 
cdled  a  miniature  of  the  Tees,  much  resembling  it  in  character,  and: 
Wearedale  (like  Teesdale)  is  a  very  wild  district;  emerging  from  hence, 
the  JVeare  flows  below  the  Park  of  Bishops  Auckland,  where  it  receives- 
the  Gaunless,  and  observes  its.  winding  course  in,  deep  dales  till  arrested, 
by  the  circular  hill  crowned  by  the  Cathedral  and  Castle  of  Durham, 
whose  walls  overhang  this  river  from  the  summit  of  a  perpendicular 
rock  ;  the  wooded  banks  of  the  JVeare  exhibit  much  romantic  scenery 
about  Cocken,  and  its  exit  to.  the  sea  near  the  crowded  port  of  Sun- 
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deiland,  is  graced  with  an  /ro;z-bridge,  matchless  in  its  design  and 
architecture,  beneath  which  vessels  may  pass  in  full  sail.  It  consists 
of  a  single  arch,  which  spans  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet,  and 
rises  at  its  centre  one  hundred  feet  above  high  water  mark. 

TheTvNE  will  be  noticed  in  the  county  of  Northumberland ;  besides 
the  above  are  the  Derzvent,  Laden-hude,  Bander,  Lune,  and  Skerii ; 
the  former  has  a  short  course  from  its  rise  in  the  Durham  Moors,  till 
it  becomes  environed  with  coal-works,  and  the  others  run  into  the 
Tees.  These  rivers  afford  Salmon,  Salmon  Trout,  Trout,  &c.  Just 
below  Durham  a  skilful  Angler  will  obtain  as  much  fish  as  he  caa 
wish  for. 

The  Blackwater  and  the  Cuelmer  are  the  rivers  of  most  note 
besides  the  Thames  in  this  county,  the  Crouch  and  the  Bronihill  being 
inconsiderable  streams,  except  at  their  mouths.  The  upper  brandy 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Blackwater  throughout,  rises  near  Saffron 
Walden,  on  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire,  runs  through  Braintree, 
and  thence  nearly  southward  to  Maiden ;  the  Chdmer,  which  rises 
near  Thaxted,  and  taking  its  course  by  Dunmow,  pursues  nearly  a 
parallel  course  with  the  Blackwater  to  the  south-east,  as  far  as  Chelms- 
ford, from  whence  it  makes  a  compass  towards  the  east  to  join  its 
sister  stream  ;  the  Estuary  of  the  Blackwater,  M'hich  is  formed  below 
IVIalden,  after  the  union  of  the  two  rivers,  is  very  extensive.  The 
CoLNE  is  a  small  river,  and  rises  on  the  borders  of  Suffolk,  near  Clare, 
runs  through  Halsted,  and  from  thence  to  Colchester,  below  which  it 
empties  itself  into  a  creek  of  the  sea,  between  Mersey  Island  and  the 
Main.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  the  salt  water  inlets,  are  bred 
and  fattened  the  famous  Oysters. 

The  Stour  of  Essex  rises  at  a  place  called  Stunner,  not  far  from 
Haverhill,  on  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire,  passes  through  Sudbury, 
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from  which  place,  by  an  Act  of  the  fourth  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was 
made  navigable  to  Maningtree,  where  the  tide  meets  it,  and  at  Mist- 
ley  it  is  at  high  water  a  beautiful  object  to  the  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  late 
Mr.  Rigby;  it  is  joined  by  the  Brett  near  Neyland,  and  dividing  this 
county  from  Suffolk  at  Harwich,  meets  the  Ortoell  from  Ipswich,  and 
both  rivers  fall  into  the  sea  beneath  the  batteries  of  Landguard  Fort, 
on  the  Suffolk  shore. 

The  Lea  rises  near  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  a  Marsh  called  Lea- 
grave,  and  pursues  a  south-east  course  to  Hertford  and  Ware.  Though 
in  itself  but  a  sluggish  river,  the  country  through  which  it  flows,  par- 
ticularly near  Hertford,  is  extremely  pleasant ;  about  the  central  part 
of  its  course,  it  is  increased  by  various  small  streams,  of  which,  the 
Start,  the  Quan,  the  Bean,  and  the  Maran,  are  the  principal.  Soon 
after  its  outset,  the  late  Earl  of  Bute  swelled  the  Lea  into  a  large 
lake  at  his  park  at  Luton  Hoo ;  it  undergoes  a  second  artificial  en- 
largement in  Brocket  Park,  the  ornamented  seat  of  Viscount  Mel- 
borne. 

The  Lea  divides  Essex  from  Middlesex,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
wooded  hills  of  Epping  Forest,  and  on  the  other  by  the  heights  of 
Barnet  and  Highgate ;  the  level  afterwards  becomes  very  consider- 
able as  this  river  approaches  Hackney,  and  still  more  so,  as  it  ad- 
vances towards  the  Thames,  M'hich  it  falls  into  a  little  below 
Stepney. 

These  rivers  are  all  slow  and  deep,  produce  Carp,  Tench,  Pike, 
Perch,  and  Ee/s,  but  veiy  few  Salmon  or  Trout ;  they  are  so  poached, 
particularly  near  the  towns  which  they  pass,  as  to  materially  injure 
the  Angler's  amusement.  A  part  of  the  Lea  is  however  well  looked 
.after,  in  which  there  is  good  angling  for  Perch,  Pike,  Chub,  Roach, 
Dace,  Gudgeo7is,  and  Barbel.  At  Stourmere  (the  source  of  the  Stour) 
the  Tench  and  Pike  are  singularly  fine. 
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The  Severn  is  large,  and  for  the  length  of  its  navigation,  may  be 
said  to  rival  the  Thames.  This  river  comes  into  the  county  two 
miles  above  Tewksbuty,  to  which  place,  and  sometimes  higher,  (altho* 
seventy  miles  from  the  sea,)  the  tide  flows.  The  tide  swells  not  by 
degrees,  but  the  mouth  of  the  river  opening  to  the  great  Atlantic 
Qcean,  pours  in  with  great  violence,  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  carries 
every  thing  before  it,  and  the  river  growing  suddenly  narrow,  the 
channel  is  filled  at  once ;  another  singular  circumstance  is,  that  the 
tides  are  highest  one  year  at  the  full  Moon,  and  the  next  year  at  the 
change ;  and  also  that  in  one  year  the  night  tides  are  highest,,  and  the 
next  the  dui/  tides ;  it  is  navigable  to  Shrewsbury,  which  is  by  land, 
fifty  miles  above  Gloucestersliiie.  The  Severn  rises  in  a  small  lake  on 
the  eastern  side  of  PUnUmmou  Hill,  in  Montgomeryshire,  and  in  that 
county  is  capable  of  carrying  large  barges  from  King's  Road  up  to 
Pool-Quay  ;  afterwards,  it  almost  encircles  Shrewsbury,  in  the  form  of 
a  Horse-shoe,  receiving  the  Tern  a  little  below  in  Lord  Berwick's 
grounds,  it  runs  through  Colebrooke  Dale,  and  then  flows  southward  ta 
Bridgnorth,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Wort  and  by  the  Stour  below 
Bewdley;  it  then  proceeds  to  Worcester  and  Gloucester,  (whose 
Cathedrals  and  numerous  Churches  present  fine  objects,  to  the  course 
of  the  Severn,^  dividing  near  the  latter  city  into  two  channels,  which 
soon  re-uniting,  constitute  a  great  tide  river,  and  after  joining  the  Wye 
and  the  Lmver  Avon,  assumes  the  title  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  expand- 
ing and  insensibly  losing  itself  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the 
Land's  End  of  Cornwall,  and  the  extreme  point  of  Pembrokeshire, 
just  at  the  entrance  of  St.  George's  Channel,  which  separates  Great 
Britain  from  Ireland.  The  Severn  is  so  rapid  that  the  stream  is  muddy, 
and  has  no  great  variety  of  fish,  it  is  however  well  furnished  with  fine 
Salmon,  and  in  the  fishery  near  Gloucester,  abundance  are  taken,  and 
forwarded  to  the  London  markets.  The  Lampreys  of  the  Severn  are 
likewise  particularly  celebrated. 
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The  Isis,  which  gives  one  half  of  the  name  to  the  Thames,  and  is 
said  to  be  its  head,  rises  in  the  parish  of  Cotes  in  this  county. 

The  Wye  rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  Plimlimmon  mountain,  various 
rivulets  add  to  its  stream  before  it  reaches  the  plain  of  Herefordshire; 
at  the  village  of  Brockware  it  meets  the  tide,  and  swelling  at  once  into 
a  majestic  iEstuary,  fills  the  space  between  the  impending  woods  and 
rocks  on  either  side,  and  with  great  grandeur  winding  round  the 
fragments  of  Tintcrn  Abbey,  it  encompasses  the  rocky  promontory  of 
Llancautin,  Gloucestershire,  while  its  Monmouthshire  bank  is  enriched 
by  that  happy  combination  of  art  and  nature,  with  which  Persfield  is 
ornamented.  The  Uye  then  approaches  ChepstoM',  where  there  is  a 
wooden  bridge  of  great  height,  the  tide  sometimes  rising  eighty  feet 
perpendicular,  beneath  the  flourishing  port  of  this  town  it  is  still  en- 
compassed by  cliffs,   through  which  it  rushes  into  the  Bristol  Channel. 

The  Upper  Avon  rises  on  the  borders  of  Leicestershire,  and  adding 
much  to  the  delightful  territory  of  Warwick  Castle,  glides  through  a 
charming  country  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  it  receives  the  Lesser 
Stour,  from  thence  traverses  the  great  level  of  Worcestershire  by  Evesham, 
and  meets  the  Severn  at  Tewksbury.  The  Chelt,  the  Stroud,  the  Cam, 
and  the  Little  Avon,  all  fall  into  the  Severn  after  its  junction  with  the 
Upper  Avon.  The  Stroud  accompanying  its  canal  from  the  town  of 
that  name,  and  the  Little  Avon  washing  the  memorable  walls  of  Berke- 
ley Castle,  where  Edward  II.  was  inhumanly  murdered,  and  which  is 
the  event  alluded  to  by  Gray's  Prophetic  Bard. 

"  The  shrieks  of  death  thro'  Berkley's  roofs  that  ring, 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  King." 

The  Lower  Avon  rises  not  far  from  Wootton  Basset,  in  the  hillv 
district  of  North  Wiltshire,  bordering  upon  this  county.  Emerging 
from  the  hills  it  runs  through  the  cloathing  part  of  Wiltshire,  bor- 
dering upon  that   of  Somersetshire,    and  for  some  space  divides   the 
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counties ;  at  last,  encircling  Bath  on  two  sides,  it  proceeds  to  Bristol, 
from  thence  advancing  through  marshes  it  conveys  the  abundant  trade 
of  that  opulent  city  to  the  Severn,  and  by  its  conflux  constitutes  the 
Bi'istol  Channel  at  King- Road. 

These  rivers  produce  plenty  and  a  variety  of  fine  fish,  and  afford  the 
Angler  great  sport. 

The  Avon  (which  enters  this  county  at  Charford,)  pursues  a  south 
course  from  the  junction  of  its  three  early  component  branches,  one  of 
which  rises  at  the  edge  of  Savernake  Forest  near  Marlborough,  and 
the  remaining  two  in  the  downish  district  between  that  tract  and  the 
Devizes  ;  descending  to  Salisbury,  on  one  side  of  that  city  it  is  joined 
by  the  TVilley,  the  Deverell,  the  Nadder,  and  by  the  Boia'ne  on  the 
other.  None  of  these  rivers  are  considerable  until  their  union  with 
the  Avon,  (altho'  the  first  and  the  third  contribute  to  adorn  the  magni- 
ficent mansions  and  grounds  of  Wardour  Castle  and  Wilton)  which 
continues  its  southward  direction,  until  the  Stoure  meets  it  at  Christ* 
Church,  Avhere  it  falls  into  the  sea. 

The  Anton  and  Test,  the  Alne  and  Itchen,  contribute  with  smaller 
streams  to  form  the  Southampton  River.  The  yi«^o«  rises  about 
twelve  miles  north-east  of  Andover  from  two  sources,  one  of  these  passes 
Whitchurch,  and  meeting  the  Test  at  Wherwell,  proceeds  to  Stockbridge 
and  Rumsey,  it  is  there  joined  by  several  streams  from  the  New  Forest 
at  Redbridge,  where  it  forms  the  head  of  the  Southampton  River. 

The  Alne  and  the  Itchen  rise  near  Alresford,  and  unite  below  that 
town,  bearing  the  sole  name  of  the  Itchin  afterwards  ;  it  runs  to  Win- 
chester, and  is  navigable  from  thence,  and  falls  into  Southampton 
Bay.     The  Southampton  River,   composed  of  these  above  described, 
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immediately  on  its  formation  at  Redbridge,  becomes  a  considerable  arm 
of  the  sea ;  flowing  to  the  south-east  between  the  New  Forest  groves, 
and  the  venerable  remains  of  Netley  Abbey,  near  which,  the  Humble, 
(swelling  from  a  small  river  into  a  broad  Estuary,  where  two  tides  meet 
Avith  great  violence,)  descends  into  it  from  the  interior  of  this  county. 
Beneath  Calshot  Castle  its  proper  exit  to  the  sea  may  be  determined, 
where  an  angular  strait  divides  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  the  Hampshire 
coast,  near  the  entrance  of  Portsmouth  Harbour.  It  was  on  the  beach 
of  Southampton  water,  that  Canute  gave  that  striking  reproof  to  his 
flattering  Courtiers,  when  the  disobedient  Tide  washed  his  Feet ;  and 
here  the  warlike  Henry  V".  mustered  his  Forces  destined  to  the  con- 
quest of  France. 

The  Wey  rises  in  this  county  and  runs  into  Surry.  In  the  lichen, 
and  in  many  parts  of  all  these  rivers,  there  is  good  Angling ;  they 
afford  Salmon,  Salmon  Trout,  Mullet,  Trout,  in  plenty,  and  various 
other  fish. 

The  Wye,  which  has  before  been  mentioned,  enters  on  the  western 
side  near  Hay,  and  runs  through  Hereford,  Ross,  and  many  other 
places  in  this  county.  The  Lug  is  a  navigable  river,  which  rising  on 
the  confines  of  Radnor  enters  this  coimty  at  Presteigne,  runs  easterly 
to  Leominster,  where  it  receives  the  Oney,  the  Enduell,  the  Ai'ro-w, 
and  all  fall  into  the  JVye  below  Hereford.  The  Frome  and  Loden  run 
south  until  they  unite  near  Stratton,  and  soon  after  reach  the  H'yc. 
The  Monow  is  a  compound  of  several  small  rivulets,  which  rise  in 
Hatterel  Hills,  and  after  receiving  the  Doyer,  flowing  fiom  a  valley, 
called,  from  its  superior  fertility,  the  Golden  Vale,  joins  the  TVye  at 
Monmouth.  The  Trothy  from  the  interior  of  Monmouthshire,  is  added 
to  the  JVye  below  Monmouth.  The  Diff'rin-Doe  is  said  to  be  the  only 
river  in  the  county  that  does  not  rise  in  JVales. 
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These  jivers  are  excellent  for  the  Angler,  abounding  in  Salmon, 
Trout,  Grayling,  Salmon  Trout,  and  almost  every  other  kind  of  river 
fish ;  the  Salmon  in  the  JFye  are  always  in  season,  in  many  other  parts 
of  England,  after  spawning,  they  are  deemed  unwholesome,  until  they 
have  returned  to  the  sea  to  recover  themselves,  but  here  they  are  never 
kipper,  that  is,  sick  or  lean,  and  always  fit  for  the  table.  The  Gray- 
lings both  in  the  Lug  and  the  JFye  are  also  very  fine. 


Many  small  rivers  water  this  county,  the  principal  are  the  Lea 
and  the  Colne,  the  former  is  the  only  navigable  river  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  to  preserve  the  navigation  has  been  the  care  of  Government  ever 
since  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  by  many  subsequent  Acts.  The 
latter  rises  near  Titten-hanger,  passes  through  Watford,  Avhere  it  has  two 
streams,  which  run  separately  to  Rickmansworth,  and  reaches  the 
Thames  at  Stanes. 

These  rivers  have  variety  of  fish.  Eels,  Cray-fish,  Trouts,  Gudgeons, 
Bream,  Carp,  Tench,  Perch,  Roach,  Pike,  &c.  wear  If 'are  are  good  Trout. 


The  Nen,  or  Nine,  rises  in  two  branches  on  the  north  and  south 
of  Daventry,  and  comes  with  a  winding  course  from  Wandesford  round 
the  north-west  and  northern  borders  of  the  county. 

The  Ouse  enters  it  at  St  Ncot's,  and  passing  Huntingdon  soon  after 
leaves  the  county.  These  rivers  produce  good  Pike,  Perch,  Eels,  and 
plenty  of  common  fish.  In  the  N'en  is  found  the  Rud  or  Finscale. 
There  are  also  many  Meres,  where  the  Angler  may  be  sure  of  diver- 
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sion,  as  PVhittlesea,  (which  is  the  largest,  being  six  miles  long  and 
three  broad)  Ramsey,  Brich,  Ugg,  Benwkk,  kc.  Avhich  are  all  full  of 
very  large  Pike,  Bream,  Perch  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  and  Tench  as  high  as  four  and  five  pounds  M'eight,  the  Eels 
are  also  of  a  great  size  and  abundant. 


The  Medway  rises  in  Sussex  and  enters  Kent  near  Penshurst,  and 
joined  by  many  rivulets  from  the  IVeald,  crpsses  this  county  by 
Maidstone  and  Rochester,  below  which  it  forms  Chatham  Dock,  and 
afterwards  joins  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  between  the  Isles  of  Shepey 
and  Grain.  This  river  produces  good  fish  of  several  kinds.  In  that 
part  of  the  Thames,  which  passes  this  county  by  Greenwich,  a 
small  kind  of  fish,  called  Whitebait,  used  to  be  taken  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  was  in  high  estimation  among  those  fond  of  delicious  eating, 
the  catching  them  is  now  prohibited,  as  they  are  alleged  to  be  the 
small  Smelt.  Not  far  from  Westerham  nine  springs  rise,  and  uniting 
at  a  small  distance,  form  the  river  Dart,  which  runs  through  Dart- 
ford  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Thames,  not  far  from  Long  Reach. 
The  Rother  from  Sussex,  forms  the  limit  between  the  two  counties 
for  a  small  space,  and  then  reaches  the  sea  at  Rye.  There  are  also 
the  Len  and  the  Tunn,  the  last  of  which  runs  into  the  Medway  near 
Tunbridge. 

The  Stour  rises  in  the  Weald,  flows  by  Canterbury,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  below  Sandwich.  This  river  affords  plenty  of  fine 
Trout,  and  in  the  other  streams  there  is  no  deficiency  of  fish  of 
various  sorts  to  amuse  the  Ansrler. 
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The  Mersey,  by  which  this  county  is  parted  from  Cheshire,  rises  on 
the  West  side  of  Blackstone  Edge  ;  after  receiving  above  Stockport  the 
Tame,  (which  takes  up  the  boundary  where  the  Mersey  leaves  it, )  and 
several  small  streams,  it  unites  with  the  Irwell  near  Glazebrook,  and 
soon  afterwards  it  is  encreased  by  the  BolUn  from  Macclesfield ; 
bearing  now  the  single  name  of  the  Mersey,  it  runs  by  Warrington, 
which  supplies  it  with  fresh  burdens  of  trade  by  canals  from  the  North, 
and  the  fVever  with  those  from  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of 
Cheshire,  communicating  with  the  numerous  navigations  of  Stafford- 
shire. Below  Warrington  the  great  basin  of  the  Mersey  expands  itself, 
crowded  with  sails  from  various  quarters,  pursuing  their  destination  to 
the  splendid  Port  of  Liverpool  and  the  Irish  sea. 

The  Iewell  rises  in  the  moors  which  divide  this  county  from  York- 
shire, meeting  the  Roch  a  little  below  Bury,  it  runs  to  the  south-east 
until  it  reaches  Manchester,  Avhere  it  is  incorporated  with  the  Irk  and 
the  M^dlock,  from  thence  its  course  is  nearly  west,  until  its  junction 
with  the  Mersey. 

The  Leven  rises  in  Westmoreland  near  the  borders  of  Cumberland. 
It  forms  the  two  Lakes  of  Grassmere  and  Rydal  Water,  and  meeting 
the  Braithy  from  Elterwater  expands  itself  into  Winander  Mere, 
by  far  the  finest  lake  in  England.  The  Crake  is  a  small  rapid  stream, 
descending  northward  in  a  most  picturesque  course  from  Coniston  Lake, 
and  forming  at  last,  in  conjunction  with  the  Leven,  a  considerable  arm 
of  the  sea,  which  terminates  in  the  great  Bay  of  Morecambe. 

The  Wyre  is  composed  of  several  small  rivulets  in  the  moors; 
dividing  Yorkshire  from  this  county^   it  flows  to  Garstang,  and  forms 
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its  Estuary   near    Poulton.     This   river  abounds    with   Trout,    Chub, 
Gudgeon,  and  in  the  spring  time,  with  Smelts. 

The  LuNE  rises  in  the  Westmoreland  Moors,  not  far  from  Kirby 
Stephen,  and  in  its  course  finely  intersects  the  district  of  Lonsdale ; 
from  below  Hornby  its  approach  to  Lancaster  is  very  striking,  in  sight 
af  which,  making  some  great  curves,  it  falls  into  the  Irish  Sea. 

The  Kent  also  rises  in  the  Moors  of  Westmoreland,  north  of 
Kendal,  which  town  it  passes,  and,  after  a  southward  direction,  falls 
into  Morecambe  Bay.  This  river  has  some  romantic  falls,  beneath  the 
groves  of  Levens  Park,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  immediately 
below  which,  the  extension  of  the  Sands  indicates  the  approach  to  the 
Sea. 

The  Ribble  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  North  of  England, 
rising  in  the  high  Moors  of  Craven  in  Yorkshire,  far  to  the  North  of 
Settle.  It  enters  this  county  at  Clithero,  receiving  the  JVest  Calder  in 
its  way  before  it  reaches  Ribchester,  whence  it  flows  through  Ribblesdale, 
md  at  the  part  where  it  encompasses  Preston  is  very  grand,  being  there 
crossed  by  two  stately  bridges,  soon  after  which^  receiving  the  Durron,  its 
iEstuary  forms  a  noble  arm  of  the  sea,  discharging  itself  by  a  broad; 
sandy  outlet,  after  flowing  tlirough  a  vale  of  great  fertility  and  beauty. 

These  rivers  afford  Salmon,  Trout,  and  other  fish  in  plenty;  the 
Mersey  is  annually  visited  by  shoals  of  Smelts  (there  called  Sparlings) 
of  extraordinary  size  and  flavour.  The  Irk,  near  INIanchester,  is 
famous  for  the  largest  and  fattest  Eels  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  is 
.upposed  to  be  owing  to  the  grease  and  oil  pressed  out  of  the  wooUen- 
•loths  that  are  therein  milled  by  the  numerous  water  mills.  At  no  great 
listance  from  both  Lancaster  and  Preston  the  Angler  will  be  satisfied  with 
;he  abundance  of  Salmon,  Trout,  and  Salmon  Trout,  he  will  meet  with,. 
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The  Soar  rises  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  and  after  receiv- 
ino-  thelVreke,  falls  into  the  Trent  where  this  county,  Derbyshire,  and 
Nottinghamshire  meet,  and  not  far  from  Cavendish  Bridge.  The  Avon, 
which  flows  into  Warwickshire,  the  Ankek,  and  the  Welland, 
(which  has  a  north-east  course  to  Harborough,)  also  rise  in  the  western 
part  of  this  county.  The  river  Swift  belongs  likewise  to  Leicestershire. 
The  Angler  may  find  amusement  in  many  parts  of  these  rivers,  but 
the  more  remote  from  the  towns,   the  greater  will  be  his  chance  of 


The  Trent  passes  the  western  edge  of  this  county  by  Littleborough 
and  Grimsby,  after  which  it  loses  itself  in  the  Htimber.  The  fVelland 
finds  its  source  in  a  range  of  hills  between  Lutterworth  and  Harborough, 
and  divides  Lincolnshire  from  Leicestershire,  Rutland,  and  Northamp- 
tonshire. This  river  traverses  a  fine  plain  between  Harborough  and 
Rockingham,  where  the  Castle,  Lord  Sondes's  ancient  seat,  overlooks  it 
from  a  high  terrace ;  advancing  from  Rockingham  Forest,  whose 
abundant  woods  cover  all  the  Northamptonshire  side,  the  numerous 
steeples  of  Stamford  mark  its  entrance  into  this  county,  the  huge  pile  of 
Burghley  and  its  highly  ornamented  grounds  adorning  the  Northamp- 
tonshire bank.  The  Welland  soon  afterwards  sinks  into  the  Fens  of 
Lincolnshire  below  Deeping,  and  passing  the  monastic  ruin  of  Crowland 
Abbey,  arrives  at  its  port  of  Spalding,  and  falls  into  the  German  Ocean. 
The  Glean  from  Bourne,  which  joins  the  IVelland  in  the  Fens  at  the 
extremity  of  its  course,  adorns  the  extensive  domain  of  Grimsthorp, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Ancaster. 

The  WiTHAM  rises  near  a  village  of  that  name,  about  ten  miles 
north  of  Stamford,  and  runs  by  Grantham  to  Lincoln,  from  whence 
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it  has  a  communication  with  the  Trrnt  hy  means  of  a  navigable  canal, 
(called  the  Foss-dike,  cut  by  Henry  I.)  after  which  it  is  met  by  t/ic 
Bain  from  Horncastle,  it  tlien  floAvs  to  Boston,  and  just  before  it 
reaches  that  place,  the  JVitham  is  defended  by  a  curiously  constructed 
sluice,  against  the  inroads  of  the  sea  ;  this  is  the  last  of  those 
numerous  streams  which  contribute  to  form  the  gulpli  between  this 
county  and  Norfolk ;  it  assists  to  make  the  Wash  of  Foss-dyke,  which 
falls  into  this  great  gulpli  considerably  northward  of  that  of  Crosx- 
Keys. 

The  Ankam  or  Anchoi.me  is  a  small  river  rising  in  the  Wolds  of  this 
county,  not  far  from  Market  llaisui,  and  flows  northward  by  Glanford- 
bridge,  from  whence  it  is  navigable  to  the  Ilumber,  some  miles  below  the 
junction  of  the  Trent.  It  is  as  famous  for  its  Eels  as  the  JFithcnn  is  tor 
its  Pike,   and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  following  proverbial  rhyme : 

Ankham  Eel,  and  Witham  Pike, 
In  all  England,  is  none  site. 

The  other  rivers  produce  plenty  ot  Salmoji,  Perch,  Tench,  Trout, 
Pike,  and  other  fish  for  the  Angler's  diversion  ;  in  some  of  the 
waters  about  Lincoln  the  Rud  is  found. 


The  Thasiks,  which  for  its  navigation  and  commerce  is  said  to  be 
unequalled,  will  be  mentioned  here.  This  mighty  Monarch  of  all  the 
British  Rivers,  superior  to  7nost  in  the  known  World  for  beauty,  and  to 
all,  in  importance,  has  had  its  birth-place  almost  as  much  contested  as 
that  of  Homer.  Like  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  the  position  of  the 
original  fountain  of  the  Thames  has  been  variously  assigned,  the  dispute 
is  however  of  little  consequence,  as  none  of  these  fountains  in  their 
origin  differ  materially  from  a  common  rivulet.  The  Thames  is  com- 
pounded of  two  rivers,  namely,  the  Is  is  and  the  Thame;  the  former 
of  these  rises  near  Cirencester,    in  Gloucestershire,    and   is   by   some 
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called  the  head  of  the  Thames ;  from  that  place  it  runs  easterly  to 
Lechlade  in  the  same  county,  where  it  receives  t/ie  Colne,  and  becomes 
navigable  ;  here,  Avith  immense  expence,  a  canal  has  been  made  to 
join  THE  Severn  with  the  Thames,  perhaps  the  most  important 
inland  navigation  of  Great  Britain,  by  transporting  the  influx  of 
foreign  as  well  as  internal  wealth,  to  and  from  the  Capital.  The 
Isis  flows  north-east  to  Oxford,  receiving  in  its  way,  the  JVindrush, 
the  Evenlode,  and  a  smaller  stream  which  forms  the  great  Lake 
in  Woodstock  Park,  and  thus  augmented  it  Avashes  the  ruined  walls 
of  Godstone  Nunnery,  Avhose  chapel  contains  the  tomb  of  the  un- 
happy Rosamond.  At  Oxford  the  Isis  divides  itself  into  various  small 
channels,  these  quickly  reunite,  and  a  little  below  the  ornamented 
meads  of  Christchurch,  the  Cherwell  joins  it,  and  flowing  through 
Magdalen  Bridge,  together  Avith  the  Isis,  almost  insulate  the  city  of 
Oxford ;  from  thence  the  Isis  runs  to  Abingdon,  and  the  long  strag- 
gling toAvn  of  Dorchester,  Avhere  the  Thame  descending  from  the  central 
parts  of  Buckinghamshire,  (and  some  of  the  streams  that  form  it,  even 
from  the  borders  of  Hertfordshire, )  joins  it  a  little  above  Shillingford 
Bridge,  and  thus  uniting  their  names  with  their  Avaters,  make  a  beau- 
tiful river,  Avhich  is  then  known  only  by  the  name  of  Thames,  and 
Avhich  taking  a  course  by  the  borders  of  Berks,  Bucks,  (Avhere  at  Great 
MarloAV  is  the  last  lock,  it  requiring  no  further  art  to  navigate  it  to  the 
sea,)  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Essex,  and  Kent,  and  increased  by  the  Kennet 
at  Reading,  the  Colne  near  Stanes,  the  JVey  below  Weybridge,  the  Mole 
opposite  to  Hampton  Court,  theBrent  at  Brentford,  theJFandle  atWands- 
Avorth,  the  Lea  beloA\^  Stepney,  the  Roding  below  Woohvich,  the  Cray 
and  the  Darenth  below  Crayford  and  Dartford,  rolls  on  until  its  junc- 
tion Avith  the  Medavay  at  the  Noix,  Avhere  both  Rivers  are  soon  lost 
in  the  German  Ocean.  The  Tide  of  the  Thames  flows  above  Richmond, 
Avhich  is  more  than  seventy  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  Avater  continues 
fresh  as  Ioav  as  Woolwich ;  and  from  its  mouth  to  Lechlade  (where  the 
7*/*  is  first  navigable),  the  distance  is  ttfo  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 
The  Commercial  Importance  of  the  Thames  scarcely  exceeds  its  romantic 
beauty.    From  the  Capital  of  England,  it  is  a  superb  Tide  river,  full 
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of  Vessels  of  every  description,  and  from  every  clime ;  and  upon  the 
banks,  in  its  passage  to  the  sea,  are  constructed  many  of  those  floating 
bulwarks,  Avhich  protect  the  Trade  of  Great  Britain,  and  defy  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Universe  combined  to  injure  it.  To  the  end  of  its  course, 
the  Thaines  preserves  that  air  of  placid  dignity  which  so  eminently 
distinguishes  it.  From  Windsor,  it  passes  into  this. county  about  three 
miles  below  Colnbrook.  And  the  admirable  description  of  its  tributary 
waters,  as  given  by  Mr.  Pope,  will  probably  repay  the  reader's  patience 
in  the  perusal : 

In  ancient  times,  we  read, 
Old  Father  Thames  advanc'd  his  rev'rend  head; 
His  tresses  dropp'd  with  dews,  and  o'er  the  stream 
His  shining  horns  diffused  a  golden  gleam. 
Grav'd  on  his  urn  appear'd  the  moon,  that  guides 
His  swelling  waters,  and  alternate  tides  ; 
The  figur'd  streams  in  waves  of  silver  roll'd. 
And  on  their  banks  Augusta  rose  in  gold. 
Around  his  throne  the  sea-born  brothers  stood. 
Who  swell  with  tributary  urns  his  flood ; 
First  the  fam'd  authors  of  his  ancient  name. 
The  winding  Isls,  and  the  fruitful  Tame  ; 
The  Kennet  swift,  for  silver  Eels  renown'd. 
The  Louden  slow,  with  verdant  alders  crown'd  ; 
Cole  whose  dark  stream  his  flowery  islands  lave ; 
And  chalky  Wey  that  rolls  a  milky  wave; 
The  blue  transparent  Vandalis  appears; 
The  gulphy  Lea  his  sedgy  tresses  rears; 
And  sullen  Mole,  that  hides  his  diving  flood; 
And  silent  Da  re  NT  stain'd  with  Danish  blood. 

Windsor  Fouest. 

The  Thames  produces  Sahnoti  (though  not  in  abundance)  which 
are  generally  taken  about  Isleworth  ;  these  bear  a  most  extravagant 
price  in  the  London  markets,  having  been  sold  at  twelve  shillings  a 
pound,  eight  shillings  and  half  a  guinea  per  pound  is  frequently  given 
for  the  whole  fish  together,  and  the  average  price  is  five  shillings,  altho' 
the  quality  is  probably  equalled  in  other  river§,and  there  is  no  super- 
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excellence  in  the  fish  beyond  their  being  caught  so  near  the  metropolis, 
and  not  losing  their  flavour  by  long  carriage  before  they  are  used,  for 
Salmon  to  be  eaten  in  perfection,  cannot  be  too  fresh.  Numbers  of  other 
fish,  such  as  Trout,  Pike,  Carp,  Roach,  Dace,  Perch,  Chub,  Barbel, 
Smelt,  Gudgeon,  and  Floundei^s,  are  in  this  river;  it  abounds  also  with 
Eels  and  Lampreys.  • 

Mr.  Pope  notices  some  of  the  Fish  of  the  Thames  in  tlie  following 
lines :  ■  . 

Thames'  gentle  streams  a  various  race  supply, 
The  bright-ey'd  Perch,  witli  fins  of  Tyrian  dye  ; 
The  silver  Eel  in  shining  volumes  roll'd. 
The  yellow  Carp,  in  scales  bedropp'd  with  gold.; 
Swift  Trout,  diversified  with  crimson  stains, 
And  Pike,  the  tyrants  of  the  wat'ry  plains. 

Windsor  Forest. 

The  higher  an  Angler  goes  up  the  Thames,  the  greater  and  more 
'various  will  be  the  fish  he  takes.  Near  Windsor  are  all  sorts  of  fish, 
but  the  Court  of  that  town,  fine  highly  those  fishing  without  leave,  if  a 
gudgeon  only  is  caught.  Walton  and  Shepperton  deeps  are  famed 
for  their  Barbel.  Hampton  and  Sunbury  have  good  angling  for  Barbel, 
Roach,  Dace,  Chub,  and  from  the  Aits  for  Trout  and  large  Perch. 
At  Kingston-wick,  Teddington  Banks,  the  sides  of  the  Aits  opposite 
Brentford,  Isleworth,  and  Twickenham,  and  Mortlake  deeps,  are  noted 
for  Roach,  Dace,  Gudgeon,  Perch,  and  Cai^p.  At  Chelsea  the  Angler's 
boat  should  be  fixed  almost  opposite  to  the  Church,  so  as  to  angle  in 
six  or  seven  feet  water.  Here,  as  well  as  at  Battersea  Bridge,  are  good 
Roach  and  Dace. 

When  the  air  is  cold,  the  wind  high,  the  water  rough,  and  weather 
wet,  it  is  useless  to  angle  in  the  Thames.  The  proper  hours  for  angling 
are,  from  the  time  when  the  tide  is  half  ebbed,  until  within  two  hours 
of  high  water,  supposing  no  land  floods  come  down.  Always  let  the 
boat  be  pitched  under  the  wind. 
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The  river  Cole  or  Coln  rises  near  North  Mims,  and  not  far  from 
Hatfield,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  Gade  and  the  Missbourn  increase 
it  before  it  reaches  Middlesex,  which  it  does  near  Birahspea?-,  and 
divides  this  county  from  Buckinghanishire,  and  passing  by  Colnbrook, 
soon  after  enters  the  Thames. 

In  the  Colne  near  Uxbridge,  there  is  fine  water  for  angling,  which 
produces  excellent  Trout,  Eels,  and  other  fish. 


!®onmout!)Sl)ire. 

The  UsKE  rises  in  the  mountains  which  divide  Breconshire  from 
Caermarthenshire,  a  peculiar  mixture  of  the  grand  and  the  placid  in 
landscape  attends  this  river  from  its  origin  ;  it  enters  this  county 
a  little  above  Abergavenny,  from  thence  it  winds  to  the  Town 
and  Castle  of  Uske,  joined  by  a  small  stream  from  the  north-west, 
which  supplies  the  town  and  works  of  Pontypool.  It  meets  the  tide 
before  its  approach  to  Caerleon,  flowing  through  the  singular  bridges 
which  lead  to  that  place  and  Newport.  The  Elwy  and  the  Sorwy 
rising  in  the  mountainous  tract  towards  the  north-west,  and  after  their 
union,  passing  through  the  well  wooded  Park  of  Tredegar,  enter  the 
marshes  below  that  place,  and  join  the  Uske  at  its  mouth,  where  all 
contribute  to  enlarge  the  Bristol  Channel. 

The  Wye  parts  this  county  from  Gloucestershire,  and  runs  by  the 
town  of  Monmouth  until  it  joins  the  Severn  below  Chepstow.  The 
MoNow,  which  divides  this  county  from  Herefordshire,  runs  on  the 
other  side  of  Monmouth  and  joins  the  IVye  \  besides  these  there  are 
the  rivers  Trothy,   Lug,   and  Gavenny. 

The  Sabnon,  Trout,  Salmon  Trout,  and  Grayling,  are  (excepting 
the  Salmon  of  the  Uske)  very  excellent,  are  found  in  great  abundance 
in  all  the  rivers,  and  atford  great  sport  to  the  Angler. 
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The  Yark  rises  near  Attleborough,  receiving  the  IFensum,  the  Tase^ 
and  some  other  small  streams  at  and  near  Norwich,  and  becoming 
navio-able  there,  flows  to  Yarmouth,  and  having  received  the  JFaveuey 
and  the  Bure,  united  with  the  Thyrn,  (which  rises  near  Holt,  and 
forms  a  Lake  in  its  passage  from  North  Walsham,)  discharges  itself 
into  the  German  Ocean  below  that  town. 

The  OusE  divides  this  county  from  Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire, 
and  after  receiving  the  Little  Ouse  empties  itself  into  Lynn  Deeps. 
The  source  of  the  Waveney  is  separated  from  that  of  the  Ouse  only 
by  a  causeway  ;  it  joins  the  Yare  a  little  above  Yarmouth,  and  is 
navigable  from  Bungay.  The  Bure,  joined  by  other  streams  from  the 
north-east,  meets  the  Yare  in  Yarmouth,  and  is  navigable  up  its  several 
branches  to  Aylsham,  Walsham,  &c.  The  Duze  runs  by  Catton.  The 
Yare  is  remarkable  for  abounding  in  that  particular  fish  called  the 
Ruffe,  and  these  rivers  produce  fine  fish  of  almost  every  kind ;  their 
Perch  are  peculiarly  famous.  These  rivers  flowing  through  a  nearly 
level  country,  their  streams  are  slow,  and  in  many  parts  diffuse  them- 
selves over  the  lower  tracts  in  their  course,  forming  shallow  lakes,, 
called  here.  Broads.  These  are  most  plentifully  stored  with  fish,  and 
the  Pike,  Te?ich,  Perch,  and  Eels,  grow  to  an  immense  size  in  them. 
The  Angler  in  the  waters  of  this  county  cannot  fail  of  diversion. 


il^octl)amptonsl)ire* 

The  highest  ground  in  this  county  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Da- 
ventry,  Avhere  the  Nyne,  the  Leam,  and  the  Cherwell,  rise  very 
near  each  other,  but  they  pursue  very  different  courses.  The  Nyne  or 
Nen  runs  eastward  to  Northampton,  by  Wellingborough  to  Wandes- 
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ford  and  Peterborough,  from  whence  it  soon  enters  theFens  of  Cambridge- 
shire, which  it  traverses  in  a  north-east  direction,  spreading  into  va- 
rious streams,  one  of  which  (being  artificially  drawn)  leads  toWisbeach, 
which  may  be  called  the  Port  of  the  Nyne,  and  which  river  then 
divides  Lincolnshire  from  Norfolk  as  it  advances  to  form  the  JVash  of 
Cross  Keys.  The  Learn  flows  westward,  and  uniting  with  the  Cherwell^ 
makes  the  west  border,  dividing  this  county  from  Oxfordshire. 

The  OusE  rising  near  Brackley  partly  waters  this  county,  but  soon 
leaves  it  and  enters  Buckinghamshire ;  it  discharges  itself  a  few  miles 
On  the  south-east  of  the  Nyne,  contributing  to  form  the  great  Gulph 
between  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire. 

The  Welland  runs  on  the  north  border  of  the  county,  and  is  navigable 
to  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire,  and  from  thence  by  the  help  of  locks  to 
Spalding. 

These  rivers  supply  a  quantity  offish,  Salmon,  Smelts,  Lampreys,  &c. 
there  is  good  angling  for  Trout  in  many  parts  of  some  of  these  streams, 
in  others  the  Pike,  Fei'ch,  Tench,  &c.  are  both  plentiful  and  large. 
In  the  Cherwell  is  found  the  Kud. 


il5o;rtl)umberianD» 

The  Tyn'e  originates  in  two  considerable  streams,  called  the  Noi  th 
and  South  Tyne ;  the  latter  rises  in  the  north  edge  of  Cumberland, 
near  Alston  Moor,  but  soon  enters  this  county,  and  after  receiving,  the 
East  and  IVest  Alon  joins  the  other  branch  a  little  above  Hexham. 
The  former  rises  near  Bilkirk,  at  a  mountain  called  the  Tyne-head,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  county,  from  thence  called  Tyne-dute,  and  after, 
receiving  the  Shele,  joins  the  Read  near  Bellingham,  at  a  hamlet  called 
Read's  Mouth,  and  then  runs  to  the  south-east  till  its  junction  with 
the  South  Tyne,   when  forming  a  large  river,  and  flowing  to  Newcastle, 
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it  discharges  itself  into  the  German  Ocean  beneath  the  walls  of  Tyn^ 
mouth  Castle. 

The  Blythe  and  the  Wensbeck  are  two  small  riv^ers  north  of  the 
Tyne,  flowing  nearly  eastward  from  the  centre  of  the  county  to  the 
sea ;  the  Port  of  Blythe  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  former,  and  the  latter 
passes  the  neat  town  of  Morpeth. 

The  Coquet  rises  near  the  eastern  border  of  Roxburghshire,  but 
within  the  limits  of  this  county,  flowing  south-east  below  Rothbury, 
and  reaches  the  sea  at  Warkworth.  The  Hermitage  of  Warkworth,  on 
the  bank  of  this  river,  is  a  singular  building,  and  is  perhaps  the  only 
one  of  that  description  in  England,  which  is  in  high  preservation ;  at 
Felton  Bridge,  which  the  Coquet  passes,  are  taken  excellent  Trout 
and  Salmon.  ; 

The  Derwent  rises  north  of  the  JVeare,  in  the  same  range  of  the 
Durham  Moors ;  it  reaches  the  Tyne  at  the  southern  border  of  this 
county,  a  little  above  Newcastle. 

The  Alne  rises  north  of  the  Coquet,  but  is  a  smaller  river,  and 
its  course  is  shorter  ;  from  beneath  the  ivied  walls  of  Hulne  Abbey  it 
emerges  into  a  spacious  Park,  where  it  is  widened  by  art,  and  proudly 
overlooked  by  the  almost  regal  splendour  of  Alnwick  Castle,  the 
superb  Seat  of  the  Northumberland  Family.  The  Alne  afterwards 
passes  the  town  of  Alnwick,  and  meets  the  sea  at  the  little  port  of 
Alemoutk. 

The  TiEL  rises  somewhat  south  of  the  Cheviot  hills,  and  is  fed  by 
many  springs  from  that  wild  expanse,  as  it  encompasses  it  at  a  consi- 
derable distance ;  its  course  is  first  to  the  east,  and  afterwards  with  a 
great  sweep  and  various  windings  to  the  northward,  it  falls  into  the 
Tweed  below  Cornhill. 
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The  TiviOT  and  the  Tweed  may  be  called  the  boundary  rivers 
between  England  and  Scotland,  though  they  appertain  more  peculiarly 
to  the  latter  country.  The  source  of  the  former,  is  in  the  wild  hills 
not  far  from  Mosspaul  Inn  on  the  Carlisle  road.  In  the  centre  of 
Roxburghshire  it  receives  the  Jed  and  the  Kale,  and  at  its  junction 
Ai^ith  the  Tweed,  a  little  southward  of  Kelso,  forms  a  charming  scene ; 
the  elevated  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh  no  where  appears  to  so 
much  advantage  as  from  the  high  bank  above  the  point  of  their  union. 
The  latter  finds  its  distant  origin  in  the  mountainous  district  a  little 
northward  of  the  celebrated  springs  of  Moifatt ;  nothing  can  be  more 
dreary  than  the  early  course  of  the  Tweed,  which  enters  this  county 
just  below  Kelso,  and  flowing  to  the  north-east  to  Berwick,  below 
■which  it  enters  the  German  Ocean. 

All  these  rivers  abound  with  fish,  that  the  Angler  cannot  fail  of 
sport.  A  vast  quantity  of  Salmon  is  caught  and  pickled  at  Berwick, 
and  by  contract  forwarded  to  the  London  markets,  where  it  is  sold 
under  the  appellation  of  Newcastle  Salmon.-  Of  late  years  much  has 
been  sent  fresh  to  London,  packed  in  Ice. 


The  chief  river  of  this  county  is  the  Trent,  which  enters  it  at  the 
south-west  point,  where  it  joins  the  Erwash,  and  passing  through  to  the 
north-east  enters  Lincolnshire,  and  after  having  run  near  two  hundred 
miles  from  its  source  falls  into  the  Humber.  The  Idle  springs  in 
Sherwood  Forest,  and  is  formed  by  several  small  streams  issuing  from 
the  upper  part  of  that  sandy  district.  This  river  contributes  to  adorn 
the  extensive  Parks  of  Welbeck,  Clumber,  and  Thoresby.  Its  course 
is  north-east  through  the  Forest,  afterwards  inclining  towards  the  east 
to  meet  the  Trent  at  the  entrance  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  The  Idle  is 
navigable  from  East  Retford,  and  the  Chesterfield  canal  crosses  the 
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northern  extremity  of  the  county,  and  enters  the  Trent  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Idle.  The  stream  called  the  Old  River  Don  advances  at  the 
edge  of  the  Fens,  almost  parallel  with  the  Trent,  but  not  reaching  it 
until  near  its  mouth. 

The  Trent  is  famous  for  angling.  Some  Salmon  it  produces,  but 
with  Trout,  Pike,  Grayling,  Perch,  and  other  fish  it  abounds.  Near 
the  towns  of  Newark  and  Nottingham  is  very  good  fishing. 


The  Thames,  the  Isis,  (increased  by  the  Windrush  and'  Evew- 
LODE, )  and  the  Cheravell,  are  the  principal  rivers:  the  two  first 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  Middlesex.  The  Windrush  flows  out 
of  the  Cotswold  hills,  coming  down  from  Burford  and  Whitney,  and 
runs  into  the  Isis ;  after  this  conflux,  the  Isis  has  a  north-east  course 
to  Eynsham,  and  then  unites  with  the  Evetilode,  which  also  rises  in 
the  Cotswold,  and  descends  from  Whichwood  Forest  and  Charlbuiy. 
The  Chet^vell  rises  in  Northamptonshire,  out  of  a  hill  whence  spring 
three  rivers  running  diffisrent  ways,  and  after  parting  Northampton- 
shire from  this  county  for  some  distance,  it  enters  it  near  Banbury, 
and  passes  through  the  middle  of  it  until  it  joins  the  Isis. 

In  all  these  rivers  the  Angler  will  find  some  Trout,  abundance  of  com- 
mon fish,  excellent  Perch  and  Pike,  and  for  fine  Eels  they  are  also 
noted.  The  Rud  are  generally  most  plentiful  near  where  the  Chei^well 
joins  the  Isis. 

This  is  the  smallest  county  in  England,  and  altho'  washed  by  the 
Welland  on  its  south  and  south-east  borders,  and  by  the  Chater,  (which 
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rising  in  the  forest  of  Liffield  on  the  confines  of  Leicestershire,  joins 
it  at  Ketton,)  is  yet  said  to  have  but  otie  native  river,  and  which  is 
called  the  Guash  or  JVash.  To  this  Drayton  the  Poet  alludes,  when 
he  celebrates  Rutlandshire  as  containing  in  its  limited  compass  three 
objects  of  great  beauty  and  utility. 

'■  Small  Shire  that  can  produce  to  thy  proportion  good 
One  Vale  of  special  name,  one  Forest,  and  one  Flood." 

PoLYOLBION. 

The  Vale  is  that  rich  one  of  Catmose  comprehending  the  county 
toAvn  of  Okeham,  near  which  the  elevated  Palace  of  Burly  on  the  Hill, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  presents  the  finest  Terrace  and 
Court-yard  in  England.  The  river  is  the  Guash  or  JVash,  which  rising 
in  Leicestershire,  Avinds  through  the  county  from  east  to  west.  The 
Forest  is  that  of  Liffield,  which  formerly  occupied  the  south-western 
part,  of  which,  a  part  still  remains  in  its  original  state,  and  is  stocked 
with  Deer. 

There  are  many  inconsiderable  streams  in  this  county,  wherein  Pike, 
Perch,  and  common  fish  are  in  plenty. 


The  Severn  (already  noticed  in  Gloucestershire,)  is  the  chief  river, 
and  enters  this  county  just  at  its  conflux  with  the  JVirnexc,  and  runs 
through  it  from  west  to  south-east,  being  navigable  in  its  whole  course 
through  Shropshire,  and  affording  a  great  convenience  for  the  transport 
of  its  commodities.  Fine  Salmon  are  taken  near  Shrezi'sbury,  and  num- 
bers of  these  fish  run  up  the  Severn  quite  into  Wales.  They  are  said 
to  be  sooner  in  season  than  those  of  any  other  river  in  England, 
though  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  fish  come  in  earlier. 
Salmon  Trout,  Pike,  Trout,    Carp,  Perch,  lloach.  Dace,    Chub,   and 
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Grayling,  are  likewise  ia  abundance  near  the  above  mentioned  town, 
and  an  instance  has  been  known  of  a  Grayling  being  taken  there  which 
weighed  jive  pounds.  Ruff,  Gudgeon,  Flounder,  Eels,  Salmon-fry, 
and  Gravlin'gs,  or  Gravel-last-springs  (called  in  this  county  Sampsons, ) 
are  also  in  plenty,  and  aflford  fine  diversion  to  the  Angler. 

The  Teme  or  Temd  rises  in  those  mountains  which  divide  Radnor- 
shire from  Montgomeryshire,  and  enters  this  county  at  the  village  of 
Ruthin-Rugante,  after  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Cluti  near  Bridge- 
castle,  and  passes  by  Ludlow,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Corve,  and 
proceeding  to  Tenbury  reaches  the  Severn  near  Worcester,  after  travers- 
ing a  romantic  hollow  through  which  the  road  from  Bromyard  to 
Worcester  passes.  This  river  abounds  with  excellent  Grayling  and  Trout. 

The  Wevel  rises  in  Shropshire,  and  runs  north  to  Cheshire.  The  Tern 
has  its  rise  and  name  from  a  large  Pool  in  Staffordshire,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  Severn  about  four  miles  below  Shrewsbury ;  it  is  famous 
for  its  Perch,  which  are  so  large  as  to  weigh  from  two  to  four  pounds  a 
Perch.  In  Lee  B?'ook,  about  two  miles  from  fVem,  there  is  fine  angling, 
as  it  produces  good  Pike,  Perch,  Eels,  &c. 

In  the  Clun  water  there  are  numbers  of  Trout,  which  do  not  grow 
very  large,  but  the  Angler  will  often  here  take  barreti  Trouts,  that 
in  winter,  when  other  Trouts  are  good  for  nothing,  are  excellent. 
In  Meel  Brook  there  are  Trout,  Carp,  Ruff,  and  common  fish  ;  the 
^els  also  are  particularly  fine. 


The  Yaw  has  its  origin  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mendip  hills, 
and  flows  in  a  north-west  direction  to  the  Bristol  Channel ;  its  course 
is  short ;  it  passes  the  town  of  Wrington,  the  native  place  of  the 
famous  John  Locke. 
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The  Axe  rises  in  two  small  branches  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Mendip  hills,  one  of  which  has  its  source  in  the  cavern  called  JP'okey, 
or  Ochie  Hole,  which  is  a  natural  perforation  of  the  rock,  not  unlike 
those  so  much  celebrated  in  Derbyshire ;  after  passing  the  little  town 
of  Axebridge,  it  winds  through  a  tract  of  marshes  to  fall  into  the 
Bristol  Channel. 

The  Avon  enters  this  county  four  or  five  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Bath,  is  the  boundary  between  this  county  and  Gloucestershire,  and 
passing  by  Bristol  runs  into  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  and  terminates  in 
the  Bristol  Channel. 

The  Brent  rises  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  county,  and  runs  westr 
ward  by  the  noble  remains  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  below  Avhich  it 
becomes  a  large  Lake,  and  then  runs  into  the  river  Barrett.  The 
Brue  takes  its  rise  from  Selwood  Forest,  on  the  edge  of  Wiltshire, 
and  meets  the  Bristol  Channel  near  the  mouth  of  the  Barrett,  in  the 
Bay  of  Bridgewater. 

The  Fro  ME  rises  in  the  ornamented  grounds  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath 
at  Long-Leat.  The  Pakrett  has  its  source  in  the  most  southern  part 
of  the  county,  bordering  on  Dorsetshire.  This  river  and  the  Thone 
form  their  junction  near  the  centre  of  Somersetshire,  the  latter  rising 
in  the  Quantox  hills.  The  Barrett  likewise  receives  the  Yeo  and  the 
Ivel,  and  after  traversing  the  extensive  marsh  of  Sedgmoor,  passes  by 
Bridgewater,  and  forms  a  Bay  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  nearly  opposite 
to  Cardiff,  in  Glamorganshire.  A  small  distance  above  Bath  there  is 
good  Trout  angling,  and  most  of  these  rivers  produce  other  good  fish, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their  Eels. 


^tafortJsljire* 


The  Trent  issues  from  three  springs  between  Congleton  and  Leek, 
in  what  are  termed  the  Moorlands,  and  augmented  by  the  Saw  and 
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Eccleshall  fVater,  passes  Stone,  and  many  other  towns  in  this  county, 
and  runs  easterly  to  Derbyshire,  which  it  enters  just  after  its  junction 
with  the  Dove,  M'hich  river  rising  also  in  the  Moo7iafids,  divides  this 
county  from  Derbyshire  to  the  place  where  it  meets  the  Trent,  having 
received  from  the  north  of  Staffordshire  the  Matii/fold,  the  Chui'nett, 
and  several  other  streams.  The  Sow  rises  a  few  miles  to  the  west 
of  Newcastle-under-Line,  and  passing  by  Stafford,  runs  parallel  and 
near  to  the  Trent,  until  its  junction  with  it  belaw  that  toMn,  previous 
to  Avhich,  it  receives  the  Penk  from  Penkridge,  celebrated  for  its  capital 
Horse  Fair.  The  Stour  runs  through  the  western  angle  of  the  county 
in  its  course  to  meet  the  Severn  in  Worcestershire. 

The  Tame  (not  that  which  joins  the  Isis)  rises  in  the  hundred 
of  Sersden  in  this  county,  where  being  joined  with  JValsal  water,  it 
passes  into  Warwickshire,  and  entering  Staffordshire  again  at  Drayton 
Bassett,  runs  by  Tamwoi'th,  and  being  increased  by  the  Black  Brook 
and  other  rivulets,  falls  into  the  Trent.  This  county  has  Meres,  Pools, 
and  Lakes,  as  Ludford  Pool,  which  contains  sixty  acres.  Cock  Mere, 
Eccleshall  Castle,  New,  and  Mare,  Pools,  and  many  others,  all  abound- 
ing with  various  kinds  of  fish.  The  rivers  also  afford  much  sport  to 
the  Angler,  and  particularly  the  Trout  and  Graifling  of  the  Tfxnt^ 


The  Lesser  Ouse  rises  on  the  north  side  of  this  county,  and  for  a 
considerable  distance  divides  it  from  Norfolk.  The  source  of  the 
Waveny  is  likewise  in  the  north,  and  so  near  as  to  be  separated  by 
no  very  broad  causeway  from  the  Ouse ;  it  runs  to  the  north-east,  and 
after  passing  Beccles  forms  two  streams,  one  of  which  runs  to  the  east 
■towards  Lowestoff,  where  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  it  stops 
in  a  piece  of  water  a  mile  and  half  in  length,  called  Lake  Lothing. 
The  othfir  flows  to  the  north,  and  joins  the  Tare  near  Yarmouth. 
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The  Ald,  the  Deben,  and  the  Blyth,  are  three  rivers  penetrat- 
ing thix)ugh  the  county ;  the  first  has  a  long  winding  Estuary  to 
Orford.  The  second  rises  near  Rendlesham,  passes  by  Debenharn  to 
Woodbridge,  from  whence  it  is  navigable  to  the  German  Ocean, 
which  it  enters  a  little  to  the  north  of  Harwich  harbour.  The  third 
proceeds  from  two  small  springs,  which  unite  near  Halesworih,  and 
running  to  Roydon  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Southwold. 

The  Orwell  or  Gipping  rises  in  the  centre  of  Suffolk,  at  a  place 
called  jrulpit,  near  Stow  market,  pursuing  a  south-east  direction  to 
Ipswich,  (from  which  place  to  the  former,  the  navigation  of  this  river 
is  now  completed  ;)  it  then  makes  a  curve  to  the  south,  and  meets  the 
Stour  opposite  to  Hajwich.  The  banks  of  this  river  are  singularly 
picturesque,  and  when  it  becomes  an  Estuary  he\o\v  Ipswich,  are  adorned 
with  several  fine  Seats,  among  which  Mr.  Berner's  at  Wolverston  is 
most  conspicuous. 

The  Stoue,  alreaidy  noticed,  divides  this  county  from  Essex,  until 
it  falls  into  the  sea  with  the  Orwell  at  Harwich.  The  Larke  rising 
in  the  south-west  runs  to  Bury,  and  a  mile  below  that  town  becoming 
navigable,  passes  Mildenhall  and  joins  the  Great  Ouse  near  the  north- 
west angle  of  this  county.  The  Brett  passes  by  Lavenhatn.  There 
is  very  good  angling  in  most  of  these  rivers,  which  contain  a  variety 
of  excellent  fish,  abundance  of  Eels,  and  some  Crayfish. 


The  rivers  (beside  the  Thames)  are  the  Moulsey  or  Mole,  which 
rises  in  the  forest  of  Tilgafe,  just  within  the  borders  of  Sussex  ;  it  has 
the  peculiar  attribute  of  burying  itself  under-ground,  and  after  per- 
suing a  subterraneous  course  for  some  miles,  bursting  again  into  sight ; 
the  spots  where   this   incident  takes  place,   bear  the  denomination  of 
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the  Swallows.  After  passing  Leatherhead  it  flows  to  Cobham  and 
Moulsey,  where  it  joins  the  Thames  opposite  to /faw/j/o^  Co2<r?.  This 
river  is  noted  for  large  Bream. 

The  Wey  rises  in  two  branches  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hampshire, 
bordering  on  Surry,  one  of  which  forms  a  pleasant  vale  to  Farnham, 
after  this  union  their  course  is  eastward  by  Godalming,  until  joined 
by  a  third  stream  from  the  south,  after  which  the  Wey  flows  north- 
easterly to  Guilford,  and  reaches  the  Thames  a  little  below  Weybridge. 
The  JVey,  besides  other  good  fish,  produces  very  fine  Carp,  some  of 
eight  or  nine  pounds  weight. 

The  Wandle  rises  at  Carshalton,  and  is  joined  by  other  streams 
springing  from  Croydon  and  Beddington  ;  it  runs  by  Mitcham  and 
Merton,  and  enters  the  Thames  at  Wandsworth.  These  rivers  are 
well  stored  with  Pike,  Roach,  Dace,  Perch,  Chub,  Gudgeon,  Barbel, 
and  very  large  silver  Eels.  The  JVa7idle  is  also  particularly  famous  for 
Trout,  and  the  Angler  need  not  fear  diversion  in  any  of  the  others. 
In  this  county  are  likewise  many  large  Ponds,  that  of  Frensham,  near 
Farnham,  is  almost  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  noted  for  its  Carp. 


The  Arun  rises  in  St.  Leonard's  Forest  near  Horsham,  and  passing 
by  Arundel  falls  into  the  sea  two  or  three  miles  below  it.  This  river 
is  famous  for  its  Mullets,  which  come  in  from  the  sea  in  shoals,  and 
it  is  imagined  that  by  their  feeding  upon  a  particular  weed  which 
grows  in  the  Arun,  they  acquire  that  delicious  taste  for  which  they 
are  so  highly  esteemed.  The  Mullets  during  the  summer  months  fre- 
quent in  great  numbers  the  Blackwater  below  Maldon,  but  from  the 
vast  quantities  of  weeds  in  that  river  very  few  are  taken. 
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The  Adur  rises  in  the  same  forest  with  the  Aran,  and  discharges 
itself  at  New  Shoreham.  The  Ouse  (a  name  common  to  so  many 
rivers)  and  the  Cockmare  rise  in  that  deep  tract  called  the  TVeald, 
the  former  from  two  branches,  one  of  which  has  its  spring  in  the  same 
forest,  and  the  other  in  the  forest  of  TVorth,  they  soon  unite  near 
Lewes,  and  run  to  the  Sea  at  Newhaven. 

The  RoTHER  rises  near  the  picturesque  village  o^ Mayfield,  in  Kent, 
which  county  it  separates  from  Sussex ;  it  no  where  approaches  the 
Downs,  but  becomes  a  sluggish  stream,  and  follows  a  south-east  direc- 
tion. The  Breke  joins  the  Rother  below  Winchelsea,  and  a  few  miles 
to  the  north  of  Rye,  making  an  angle  to  the  south,  it  falls  into  the 
great  basin  to  the  east  of  the  Port  of  Rye,  and  forms  Rye-Haven.  The 
Lavant  runs  by  Chichester.  These  rivers  have  their  share  of  various 
sorts  of  fish,  and  in  which  the  Angler  will  not  complain  of  want  of  sport. 


The  Avon,  which  rises  in  Leicestershire,  enters  this  county  a  little 
above  Rugby,  and  passing  Warwick,  Stratford,  and  Bidford,  runs  into 
Worcestershire.  The  Tame  which  comes  from  Staffordshire,  into  this 
county  at  Wolford  Bridge,  receives  several  currents,  among  which  are 
the  Anker  and  the  Blyth.  The  Arrow  rises  in  Worcestershire  and 
joins  the  Avon  near  Bidford.  The  Leam  joins  the  Avon  near  Warwick. 
There  is  very  good  angling  in  the  A'von,  not  far  from  Warwick,  and 
plenty  of  fish  in  the  other  rivers.  The  Blytji  and  Tame  are  particularly 
noted  for  their  Bream. 
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The  Edev,  the  Lune,  and  the  Ken,  have  been  mentioned  in  other 
counties;  the  Lader  or  Lowther  rises  out  of  the  Lake  called  Broad- 
water. WiNANDER  Mere  is  situate  among  the  mountains  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  county  ;  it  is  more  than  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
produces  that  scarce  fish  Me  Chafer.  In  the  Ken,  a  little  below  Kendall, 
the  Angler  may  expect  fine  sport  with  the  Salmon  Trout,  which  from 
the  sea  run  up  that  river  ;  abundance  of  Trout  are  found  in  all  the 
other  rivers,  whose  bottoms  are  mostly  rocky,  and  their  streams  rapid. 


The  Upper  and  Lower  Avon  have  been  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
Gloucestershire.  The  Nadder  rises  in  the  southwest  border  of  this 
county,  and  runs  by  Chilmarck,  noted  for  its  quarries.  The  Willey 
rises  near  Warminster,  and  runs  by  Yarnbury  and  Wilton.  The 
Bourne  springs  in  the  easternmost  part  of  Wiltshire;  the  first  and 
the  three  latter  rivers  unite  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,  and  then 
flow  on  to  Christchurch,  in  Hampshire.  The  Ken  net  springs  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  not  far  from  Marlborough,  which 
town  it  passes  and  takes  an  easterly  course  to  Berkshire.  These  rivers 
have  Trout  and  Grayling  in  abundance;  about  Salisbury  there  is 
A^ery  good  Angling,  both  for  these  and  other  fish.  The  Keimet  is 
particularly  famous  for  its  Cray-fish. 


The  Severn  (noticed  in  Gloucestershire)  enters  this  county  from 
Shropshire,  runs  through  its  whole  length,  and  passing  by  Worcester 


and  Upton  soon  reaches  Gloucestershire.  The  Tame,  which  entering 
tins  county  on  the  north-west,  runs  south-east  until  its  junction  with 
the  Severn,  about  two  miles  below  Worcester  Bridge.  The  A  vox 
enters  on  the  east  side,  and  passing  by  Pershore  and  Evesham,  leaves 
this  county  at  its  southernmost  point.  The  Bow  rises  in  Feckenhani 
Forest,  and  passing  by  Pershore  falls  into  the  Avon.  The  Salwarp 
comes  from  the  north-east,  and  runs  by  Droitwich  and  Bromsgrove. 
The  Stour  rises  in  the  celebrated  groves  of  the  Leasoaves,  and  pro- 
ceeds through  Stourbridge  to  Mitton,  and  discharges  its  v/aters  into 
the  Severn  a  little  below  Stourport,  from  whence  by  the  canal  there 
is  a  most  valuable  communication  to  the  principal  Ports  of  the  British 
Ocean,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  St.  George's  Channel. 

In  these  rivers  the  Angler  will  find  Salmon,  Trout,  Grayling,  Salmon- 
Trout,  and  most  other  river  fish.  Near  Kidderminster,  the  Trout  in 
the  Stour  are  very  fine.  The  Lampreys  taken  in  the  Severn,  between 
the  Cities  of  Worcester  and  Gloucester,  are  large  and  excellent;  they 
are  somewhat  like  the  Eel,  slippery,  of  a  dusky  colour,  irregularly 
marked  with  dirty  yellow,  but  are  rather  blueish  on  the  belly  ;  on 
each  side  the  throat  they  have  seven  holes,  serving  the  purpose 
of  Gills,  of  which  they  are  destitute ;  they  will  sometimes  weigh  as 
iViuch  as  four  or  five  pounds.  Their  mouth  is  round,  and  placed  rather 
obliquely  below  the  end  of  the  nose  ;  they  have  twenty  rows  of  small 
teeth,  disposed  in  circular  orders,  and  placed  far  within  ;  the  edges  of 
the  mouth  are  jagged,  which  enables  them  to  adhere  the  more  strongly 
to  the  stones,  which  they  do  so  firmly,  that  a  Lamprey  of  three  pounds 
was  taken  out  of  the  Usk,  adhering  to  a  stone  Aveighing  twelve  pounds, 
which  was  suspended  at  its  mouth,  and  from  which  it  was  forced  with 
no  small  difficulty. 

The  Lamprey  is  a  Sea  fish,  but  like  the  Salmon,  the  latter  end  of 
Avinter  or  early  in  spring,  ascends  into  the  fresh  waters,  and  after 
a  stay  of  a  few  months,  returns  again  (with  the  exception  of  a 
very  iew)  to  the  Ocean.     It  is  reckoned  a  great  delicacy,  either  when 
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potted  or  stewed,  but  is  said  to  occasion  surfeits  ;  a  fatal  instance 
of  this  occurred  to  Henuy  I.  Notwithstanding  this  accident,  this  fish 
continued  in  high  esteem,  for  Henry  the  Fourth  granted  protections 
to  such  ships  as  brought  over  Lampreys  for  the  table  of  his  royal 
Consort.  It  has  been  an  old  custom  for  the  City  of  Gloucester  to 
present  his  Majesty,  annually,  with  a  Lampuey  Pie,  covered  with  a 
large  raised  crust.  As  the  gift  is  made  at  Christmas,  it  is  by  great 
exertions  the  Corporation  can  procure  any  fresh  Lampreys  at  that  time, 
though  they  give  a  Guinea  a-piece  for  them.  They  are  in  best  season 
in  March,  April,  and  May,  being  firmer  at  their  first  coming  from 
the  Salt  water,  and  are  observed  to  waste  much,  and  to  become 
very  flabby  at  the  approach  of  hot  weather.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
string  within  them  which  performs  the  office  of  a  Back-bone,  grows 
hard  in  summer,  and  tliey  then  lose  their  flavour.  There  is  a  much 
smaller  kind  of  Lamprey,  which  is  potted,  and  made  also  into  pies, 
and  of  this  same  sort  vast  quantities  are  taken  in  the  Thames  about 
Mortlahe,  and  sold  to  the  Dutch,  as  bait  for  Cod  and  Turbot.  Above 
450,000  have  been  sold  in  a  season  at  forty  shillings  a  thousand,  and 
it  is  said  the  Dutch  have  the  secret  of  preserving  them  fresh  for  their 
Turbot  fishery. 

In  the  Salwarp,  and  the  Brooks  that  run  into  it,  the  Trout  and  Eels 
are  peculiarly  excellent. 


The  Don  rises  in  the  high  Moors  of  this  county,  adjoining  to 
Derbyshire,  not  far  from  the  dismal  hamlet  and  public  house  of 
Wood-End,  at  the  junction  of  four  roads  in  that  dreary  waste.  Except 
among  the  Moors,  which  form  its  source,  this  is  not  a  rapid  river ; 
the  great  manufactures  of  Rotherham  and  Sheffield  flourish  on  its 
banks,   and  cover  all  the  adjoining  country  with  their  works.      At 
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Rotherham  It  receives  the  Rother,  where  the  hills  towards  the  north  are 
adorned  with  the  plantations  and  splendid  mansion  of  Wentworth. 
The  Vale  in  which  this  river  flows  to  Doncaster  is  extremely  beautiful, 
to  which  the  ruin  of  Connisburgh  Castle,  nearly  encompassed  by  it, 
is  no  small  addition.  The  Don  is  afterwards  joined  by  the  H'ent,  and 
dividing,  meets  the  Northern  Ouse  at  Goole  in  one  branch,  and 
passing  under  Lord  Downe's  Seat  at  Cowic,  joins  the  Aire  below 
Snaitli  in  the  other,  and  this  appears  to  be  a  navigable  cut,  and  is 
called  the  Dutch  river. 

The  CAt.DER's  source  is  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire,  not  far  from 
Burnley  ;  its  stream  is  more  rapid  than  the  Don,  and  is  intersected  by 
various  Canals  in  the  manufacturing  countries  it  passes  through,  which 
form  a  junction  between  the  eastern  and  western  Seas  across  the  king- 
dom, from  Liverpool  to  Hull.  The  Calder  leaves  the  flourishing  town 
ef  Huddersfield  on  the  right,  and  passing  under  Wakefield  joins  the 
Aire  near  Ferrybridge,  at  the  village  of  Castleford. 

The  Aire  is  longer  than  the  Calder,  and  much  its  superior  in  navi- 
gation, being  also  joined  by  numerous  Canals  from  the  west,  it  rises 
from  a  small  Lake,  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  Moors,  not  far  from 
the  source  of  the  Ribble  of  Lancashire,  and  somewhat  on  the  north- 
east of  Settle,  descending  through  Aire-dale  to  form  the  district  of 
Craven,  which  is  singularly  romantic,  being  a  rich  vale,  bounded  by 
high  hills,  with  the  town  of  Skipton  in  the  centre.  In  its  course  to 
the  south-east  the  Aire  passes  by  the  ruin  of  Kirkstall  Abbey  in  its 
way  to  Leeds,  after  which  it  divides  one  of  the  richest  plains  in  Eng- 
land, and  meeting  the  Calder  passes  under  Ferrybridge,  thence  travers- 
ing the  flat  of  Yorkshire  north  of  Suaith,  where  it  receives  the  Don, 
it  soon  joins  the  Ouse  a  little  above  Booth  Ferry,  near  Howden.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  river,  from  Skipton  to  Gargrave,  is  passed  over 
eight  times  in  the  compass  of  three  miles. 
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The  RiBELE,  noted  for  its  Salmo?t,  rises  also  in  the  Craven  hills, 
and  after  running  forty  miles  in  Yorkshire  enters  Lancashire,  in  which 
county  it  is  mentioned. 

The  Wharfe,  altho'  not  equal  in  size  to  the  Aire,  is  infinitely  more 
rapid,  by  which  rapidity  its  navigation  is  restricted.  AtWeathcrby  it  is- 
yet  a.  Jlloiaitaht  torrent,  and  still  more  so  at  the  spot  where  the  medicinal 
spring  of  Thorp  Arch  attracts  public  notice.  The  JVhmfe  rises  in  the 
Yorkshire  Moors,  considerably  northward  of  the  Aire,  and  increased 
by  the  small  stream  which  forms  Langther  Dale,  the  JFashbrook  and 
Cock,  flows  eastward  by  Otley  to  Weatherby,  and  joins  the  Ouse  near 
CaAVOod,  once  famous  for  its  Castle,  Avhich  was  the  last  residence  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey  after  he  was  disgraced  at  Court.  This  river  is  famous 
for  its  Smelts,  Trout,  and  Eels, 

The  NiDD  has  all  the  rapidity  of  a  mountainous  stream,  and  pre- 
serves that  character  throughout  its  course  ;  it  dashes  over  a  rough 
bed  of  rock  to  reach  Knaresborough,  and  from  one  of  the  heights  in 
Scriven  Park,  the  windings  of  this  river  appear  to  great  advantage.  The 
dropping  well  at  Knaresborough,  the  most  noted  petrifying  spring  in 
England,  runs  into  the  Nidd,  where  the  petrifying  quality  of  the  water 
has  formed  a  rock,  that  stretches  some  yards  into  the  river.  The  Nidd 
rises  in  Nithersdale  Forest,  in  the  Moors,  bounding  the  north  riding 
of  this  county ;  its  course  is  rather  more  eastward  than  that  of  the 
Wharfe,  and  inclines  almost  to  the  north  from  Ribston  to  meet  the 
Ouse, 

The  Yore  or  Ure,  like  the  rivers  lately  described,  assumes  a  similar 
rapidity,  which  is  fed  by  cataracts  from  the  hills,  and  sometimes  it 
falls  itself  from  a  considerable  height.  Hackfall  and  Studley,  including 
the  superb  ruins  of  Fountain's  Abbey,  are  its  most  striking  beauties. 
The  Ure  finds  its  source  on  the  borders  of  Westmoreland,  in  the 
northern  Moors  of  this  county,  flows  first  eastward,  and  then  inclines 
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to  the  south  to  Rippon,  and  again  eastward  to  Boroughbridge  and 
Aldborough,  soon  after  which  it  receives  the  Swale  from  Richmond, 
both  these  rivers  forming  the  Ouse.  The  Ure  is  particularly  celebrated 
for  the  abundance  and  flavour  of  its  Cray-fish. 

The  Swale,  though  less,  is  equally  rapid,  and  rises  northward  of 
the  Ure,  in  the  same  wild  range  of  Moors,  not  far  from  Kirkby  Ste- 
phen, in  Westmoreland ;  its  course  is  at  first  south-east,  but  after- 
wards turns  to  the  north-east  to  Richmond,  from  whence  it  proceeds 
again  south-easterly,  until  its  junction  with  the  Ure  below  Borough- 
bridge. 

The  Northern  Ouse  differs  materially  from  the  streams  which 
contribute  to  form  it,  all  their  rapidity  subsiding  at  the  time  of  the 
junction  of  (he  Ure  and  the  Swale,  and  first  taking  its  name  near  the 
village  of  Ouseburn  below  Aldborough,  it  thence  becomes  a  sluggish 
stream,  like  its  namesake  of  Bedfordshire.  The  Nidd  meets  the  Ouse 
at  Moncton,  a  few  miles  before  it  reaches  York,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
an  ancient  stone  Bridge,  and  advances  to  Cawood,  where  the  Wharfe 
joins  it ;  at  Selby  a  curious  wooden  bridge  is  thrown  over  this  river, 
which  turns  upon  iron  grooves,  and  is  so  constructed,  that  altho' 
estimated  to  weigh  upwards  of  seventy  tons,  it  can  be  opened  or 
shut,  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  in  one  minute ;  above  Howden  the 
Ouse  receives  the  Aire,  and  soon  afterwards  is  increased  by  the  Der- 
WENT,  which  rising  at  Lebberston  near  the  Sea,  and  dividing  the 
north  and  east  ridings  of  this  county,  falls  into  the  Ouse  at  Barmby,  a 
few  miles  before  its  great  junction  with  the  Trent. 

The  H UMBER,  the  most  violent  current  in  all  the  Island,  from  the 
reception  of  so  many  rivers,  makes  that  ^Estuary  in  the  north  of 
England,  which  is  the  seat  of  so  much  commerce,  and  where  the 
Port  of  Hull  displays  such  numbers  of  ships,  and  which  Port  the  small 
river  Hull,  descending  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Wolds,  not  far 
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below  Driffield,  contributes  to  form  at  its  j  auction  with  the  Humber, 
the  town  bearing  the  name  of  Kingston-upon-HuU ;  from  thence  the 
Humber  discharges  itself  iato  the  German  Ocean,  between  Yorkshire 
and  Lincolnshire. 

The  Tees  comes  into  Yorkshire  at  Rokeby,  from  the  county  of 
Durham,  dividing  the  two  counties,  and  running  easterly  through 
Gisborough,  empties  itself  in  the  German  Ocean. 

Most  of  these  rivers  present  to  the  Angler  a  certainty  of  amuse- 
ment, from  the  great  variety  of  fish  that  they  prodnce,  which  consist 
of  Salmon,  Pike,  Salmon  Trout,  Eels,  Perch,  and  Crayfish,  together 
with  all  the  more  common  kinds.  In  the  East  Riding  there  is  a 
small  but  rapid  stream,  called  Duffield,  or  Driffield  Beck,  which  is  as 
noted  for  its  Trout  as  any  river  in  England,  tlie  fish  seldom  weighing 
less  than  ^o  pounds,  and  frequently  increasing  to  Jive  or  sir. 

The  Humber  is  said  to  afford,  beyond  any  other  river,  the  greatest 
quantity  of  what  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  called,  the  Golden 
Umber,  in  others,  the  Grayling,  and  the  Smelts  are  of  extraordinary 
bigness. 

The  Hull,  near  Beverley,  is  remarkable  for  its  large  Pike,  m  hich 
are  often  caught  from  ten  to  eighteen  pounds  weight.  In  this  county 
are  also  many  Lakes,  in  some  of  which  are  taken  the  Rud,  or 
Finscale,  and  in  others,  the  Pike,  Eels,  and  Perch,  are  of  singular 
size,  abundance,  and  goodness. 
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NORTH    WALES. 


The  Brant,  the  Alow,  and  the  Keveney,  are  the  chief  rivers 
of  this  island  ;  the  first  rises  near  Ltanredevei,  on  the  east  side,  and 
running  mostly  south-west  falls  into  the  MeneUy  near  the  south  point ; 
the  second  rises  near  to  Llarwaier-Ugaradog,  and  after  a  winding 
course  of  some  length  discharges  itself  into  the  Irish  Sea.  The  last 
issues  from  the  high  hills  to  the  north  of  Coydana,  from  whence  it 
runs  south  to  Langrislolis,  where  it  receives  the  Gynt,  and  then 
gliding  to  the  south-west  falls  into  the  Irish  Sea. 

Gf  Salmon-Trout  (by  some  called  Sea  Trout)  there  is  abundance 
in  all  these  rivers ;  they  come  up  from  the  Sea  in  great  numbers^ 
and  afford  excellent  amusement  to  the  Angler. 


Caetnatl)onsl)ite. 

The  Conway  (which  for  its  length,  about  twelve  miles,)  is  a 
very  noble  river,  receiving  many  other  streams,  which  render  it 
navigable  for  ships,  issues  out  of  a  Lake  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
county,  where  this  Shire,  Denbighshire,  and  Merionethshire  join,  being 
the  boundary  between  the  two  first.  It  is  very  rapid  in  its  origin,  and 
the  Machno,  the  Cierzv,  and  the  Uiigwy,  which  contribute  to  form  it, 
are  all  furious  torrents,  rising  in  different  tracts  of  the  same  moun- 
tainous region.     The  Conway  having  united  these,  runs  beneath  the 
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elegant  bridge  of  Llanrwst,  and  flows  in  various  curves  along  the  level, 
until  it  at  length  receives  the  Tide,  and  swelling  into  a  broad  channel, 
falls  into  the  Irish  Sea  soon  after  it  has  passed  the  town  and  castle  of 
Conway.     In  the  streams  of  this  county  there  is  plenty  of  Trout. 


The  Clwydd  rises  beneath  the  northern  termination  of  the  Berouin 
mountains,  near  the  centre  of  the  shire  ;  it  runs  northward  through  the 
celebrated  vale  which  bears  its  name,  until  it  enters  Flintshire ;  where, 
after  its  junction  with  the  Ekvy  below  St.  Asaph,  it  enters  the  Marsh 
of  Rhydlan,  and  falls  into  the  sea  beneath  its  Castle.  The  Elwy 
has  its  source  on  the  south-west  edge  of  the  county,  and  runs  mostly 
north-east  until  it  meets  the  Clwydd.  The  Dee  parts  Denbighshire 
from  Cheshire,  entering  this  county  from  that  of  Merioneth,  a  little  to 
the  west  of  Llangolen.  These  rivers  present  to  the  Angler  a  great 
profusion  of  Trout  through  their  whole  course. 


The  Wheeler  rises  near  King  Offa's  Dyke,  in  the  centre  of  thef 
county,  and  falls  into  the  Clwydd.  The  Sevion  rising  to  the  north  of 
Caerwis,  joins  the  Chvydd  below  Rhydlan  Castle.  The  Alen  has  its 
source  in  Denbighshire,  and  near  Mold  enters  this  county,  flowing 
eastward  until  it  falls  into  the  Dee,  which  it  does  near  the  town  of 
Alen,  to  which  it  gives  the  name.  The  Clwydd  and  Elwy  have  been 
before  stated  to  unite  their  streams  at  St.  Asaph ;  and  the  Trout 
there  are  supposed  to  be  of  superior  flavour  to  those  taken  in 
England. 
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The  Dee  rises  in  the  east  part  of  this  county,  and  flows  into  the 
Lake  of  Bala,  ov  Pimblemeer,  but  only  receives  the  name  of  the  Dee;  on 
leaving  the  Lake,  (with  whose  waters  it  is  supposed  not  to  intermix,) 
its  course  is  north-east  into  Denbighshire.  The  Drwydd  flows  from 
a  Lake  in  the  north  of  this  Shire,  and  pursuing  a  short  winding  course 
to  the  south-west,  meets  the  Irish  Sea  at  the  Traeth  Bychan  Sands,  which 
txnite  in  the  Bay  of  Cardigan  with  those  of  Traeth  Mawr.  The 
Dovet,  or  Dyffi,  has  its  spring  on  the  southern  side  of  those  moun- 
tains which  range  themselves  round  the  Bala  Lake,  emerging  from 
thence,  it  traverses  a  well  inhabited  vale  to  Machynleth,  and  then 
receiving  the  tide,  it  becomes  crowded  with  vessels,  and  forming  the 
boundary  between  North  and  South  Wales,  at  length  discharges  itself 
into  Cardigan  Bay. 

The  Mawdoch  and  the  Avon  are  the  two  most  considerable  rivers 
which  this  county  can  boast  as  belonging  entirely  to  itself;  the  former 
rises  on  the  south  side  of  those  mountains  which  form  the  barrier  of 
the  valley  of  Festmiog,  and  its  course  is  mostly  south.  Until  it  meets 
the  latter,  about  a  mile  below  Dolgelly.  The  Avon  has  its  spring  in 
Berose  Wood,  on  the  east  side  of  this  county,  and  after  taking  a 
north-westerly  course,  and  uniting  with  the  Mawdoch,  both  these 
rivers  form  a  grand  Estuary,  and  lose  themselves  in  St.'  George's 
Channel. 

AH  these  rivers  produce  such  great  plenty  of  fish  of  the  Salmon  and 
Trout  kind,  that  the  Angler  is  secure  of  diversion.  Some  of  the 
Lakes,  particularly  that  of  Llyn  Raithlyn,  afford  Perch  and  Trout, 
•with  backs  crooked  in  a  verv  singular  manner. 
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i^otttgomecpsjite^ 

Many  small  streams  water  this  county,  flowing  from  all  quarters  of 
it  to  join  THE  Severn,  a  river  Avhich  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  country,  and  takes  its  spring  in  the  huge  mountain  Plynlimmon, 
(the  Rhydd  and  JVye  issue  from  the  same  mountain,  but  soon  leave 
the  county,)  situated  partly  in  this  Shire,  and  partly  in  that  of  Car- 
digan ;  it  runs  first  almost  across  the  southern  side  of  this  county, 
passes  by  Welchpool,  a  little  below  which  it  is  navigable,  and  then 
turning  northwards,  enters  Shropshire  from  the  east  above  the  Brythen 
hills. 

The  Vyrnew,  formed  of  two  uniting  branches  of  the  same  name, 
crosses  the  county  from  its  western  side  and  runs  into  the  Tannat, 
which  rising  towards  the  north-west  side  of  this  Shire,  takes  an  east- 
ward direction,  becoming  part  of  the  northern  boundary  between  this 
county  and  Denbighshire,  and  after  meeting  the  Vyrnezo  joins  the 
Severn.  Tlie  Turgh  has  its  source  on  the  western  side  of  the  Shire, 
and  until  it  comes  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Golway,  runs  eastwards ; 
it  then  makes  an  angle  to  the  north,  and  after  receiving  the  IVarvay 
joins  the  Tannat,  not  far  from  Landefilis. 

The  Angler  may  be  assured  of  excellent  diversion  in  these  rivers, 
they  all  contain  a  variety  of  fish,  and  the  Salmon  penetrate  up  the 
Severn  almost  to  the  foot  of  Plynlimmon. 
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SOUTH   WALES. 


THE  UsK,  rising  from  a  spring  on  the  east  of  the  Black  Mountain, 
in  the  south-west  part  of  the  county,  takes  a  westward  course  until  it 
reaches  Ire-castle,  after  which  it  winds  to  the  east,  passes  by  Brecknock, 
and  leaves  the  shire  a  little  below  Crick-Howel.  The  Wye,  which 
forms  the  north  boundary  between  Brecon  and  Radnorshiie,  enters 
Herefordshire  at  Hay.  The  Irvon  rises  among  the  hills  on  the  north 
west  side  of  the  county,  takes  its  course  southward,  and  thence  to  the 
north  east,  and  falls  into  the  JVye  at  Bealt  or  Builih,  as  does  the  Crewyn 
from  the  edge  of  Cardiganshire  ;  and  as  the  JVye  approaches  the  Black 
Mountain,  the  Llextnuy,  issuing  from  the  great  Pool  of  Laiigors  in 
this  county,  descends  by  the  old  town  of  Talgarth  to  join  it.  The 
Tavye  or  Taaife  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  Black  Mountain,  and 
runs  into  Glamorganshire,  as  does  the  llhymny  soon  after  its  rise  in  this 
county.  The  rivers  in  this  county  will  well  recompense  the  Angler's 
resort  to  them.  The  Salmon  of  the  Usk  are  said  to  be  iuferior  to  those 
caught  elscAvhere.  Near  the  town  of  Brecon  the  Trout  are  fine  and  in 
great  plenty.  Brechiock  Mere,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  town, 
abounds  with  Tench,  Perch,  and  Eels,  in  so  extraordinary  a  quantity, 
that  it  is  a  common  saying  with  the  people,  that  the  Mere  has  two 
thirds  water  to  one  of  Jish. 


Carinattl)ettS!)tre» 


The  Tow EY  is  the  most  considerable  river,  finding  its  source  not 
far  from  that   of   the  Tivy,  in  the  distant  wilds  of  Cardiganshire. 
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The  Torcey  flows  southwaid  through  the  dreary  waste  of  Roscol  Forest 
to  Llanymdoreri)  ;  a  most  varied  district  attends  the  whole  course  of 
this  river,  which  gradually  divesting  itself  of  the  wild  character  mark- 
ing its  origin,  at  Llanymdovery  waters  a  fine  plain,  well  peopled  and 
cultivated  ;  at  Llandilo  it  takes  a  different  aspect,  passing  beneath  the 
woods  of  Dinevawr  Castle  and  the  opposite  seat  of  Golden  Gro\e,  to 
form  the  rich  vale  of  Carmarthen  ;  after  flowing  under  the  old  bridge 
of  Carmarthen  it  meets  the  tide,  and  becoming  navigable,  is  soon  an 
iEstuary  crowded  with  vessels,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Bristol 
Channel  with  much  grandeur,  beneath  the  rock  on  which  Llanstephan 
Castle  is  built,   near  the  centre  of  the  great  Carmarthenshire  Bay, 

The  CoTHY  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  Shire,  and  runs  mostly 
south  until  it  joins  the  Toxcty,  about  five  miles  above  Carmarthen.  The 
LwGHOR  is  inconsiderable,  except  at  its  mouth,  flowing  directly  south- 
ward from  the  mountains  which  enclose  Llandilo,  and  dividing  for 
some  distance  the  counties  of  Carmarthen  and  Glamorgan.  At  Pont- 
ardillas  it  receives  the  tide,  falling  at  length  into  the  recess  of  the  Bay 
of  Cardigan,  called  the  Burry ;  within  this  vast  expanse  of  water  the 
Taave,  the  Towcy,  and  the  Lzvghor  find  their  passage  to  the  sea.  The 
Tave,  or  TivY,  rises  in  Cardiganshire,  and  soon  becomes  the  boundary 
between  that  county  and  this,  the  north-Avest  side  of  which  it  waters 
imtil  joined  by  the  river  Reach,  afterwards  it  divides  this  county  from 
Pembrokeshire.  These  streams  afford  the  Angler  plenty  of  Salmon, 
Trout,  Salmon  Trout,  and  other  good  fish.  The  Towey  has  a  peculiar 
sort  of  Trout,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Sewen  or  Souen,  which  yield 
great  sport  to  the  Fisherman,  and  are  much  esteemed. 


The  Rhydol  rises  in  this  county,   on  the  south-western  border  of 
Montgomeryshire,   being,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  produced  in  that 
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rocky  district  which  form  the  base  of  Plynlimnion.  It  is  a  rapid  stream 
throughout,  and  runs  through  a  most  wild  country ;  its  course  is 
southward  until  it  receives  the  MoiiacK's  torrent  at  the  Devil's-bridge, 
it  then  flows  westward,  turning  a  little  to  the  north,  as  it  reaches  the 
sea  at  Aberystwith,  which  is  its  port. 

The  YsTwiTH  takes  its  origin  in  the  ridge  of  bare  mountains  which 
divide  this  county  from  Radnor,  considerably  to  the  south-east  of 
Plynlimnion.  The  aspect  of  this  stream  is  less  savage  than  that  of  the 
Rhydol,  as  some  shew  of  population,  and  a  few  fine  seats  occasionally 
grace  its  course,  among  these  Havod  is  most  conspicuous.  The  Ystwith 
at  last  discharges  itself  into  St.  George's  Channel,  very  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhydol,  contributing  to  form  the  harbour  o?  Aberystxvith,  the 
principal  haven  in  i\\e  Bay  of  Cardigan,  and  of  late  years  this  town 
•has  been  much  frequented  as  a  sea-bathing  place. 

The  EiuoN  is  a  small  river,  flowing  westward  into  the  Bay  of  Car- 
digan. The  Tow  AY  rises  in  this  county,  and  runs  into  Carmarthen- 
shire. The  Teivi,  or  Tivy,  is  the  chief  river  of  this  county,  per- 
vading great  part,  and  dividing  it  from  Carmarthen  and  Pembrokeshire 
during  the  latter  part  of  its  course;  the  Teivi  rises  from  a  lake  of 
the  same  name  from  among  those  mountains  which  form  the  barrier  of 
Radnorshire.  The  Tivy  becomes  a  placid  stream  soon  after  it  leaves 
its  native  hills,  and  continues  so  as  it  flows  by  the  remains  of  Strata 
Florida  Abbey  ;  as  it  approaches  Nervcastle,  it  gradually  confines  itself 
within  steep  banks  fringed  with  wood,  soon  after  it  becomes  suddenly 
engulphed  within  tM'o  piles  of  high  rocks,  from  which  it  acquires  the 
•rapidity  of  a  cataract,  precipitating  itself  in  a  fall,  called  the  Sahnon 
Leap.  Augmented  afterwards  by  the  tide,  the  Tivy  proceeds  in  a  broad 
stream  across  a  small  but  populous  plain,  at  the  extremity  the  handsome 
town  of  Cardigan  appears,  below  which  this  river  loses  itself  in  St. 
George's  Channel. 

These  rivers  produce  great  plenty  of  fish,   and  the  latter  is  parti- 
cularly famous  for  its  Salmon. 
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The  Rhymn  Y  rises  in  Breconshire,  a  little  before  it  enters  this  county, 
and  is  the  boundary  between  it  and  Monmouthshire,  and  at  last  falls 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Severn.  The  Lower  Taave  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains which  separate  this  Shire  from  Brecon,  and  after  passing  the  busy 
town  of  Swansea  reaches  the  Glamorganshire  Bay.  The  Neath  is  a 
larger  river  than  the  former,  finding  its  origin  somewhat  to  the  east- 
ward in  the  same  range  of  mountains,  descending  from  them  with  great 
velocity.  At  Pont-Neagh-Vaughan  it  receives  several  other  streams, 
and  afterwards  a  canal,  and  its  attendant  works  are  parallel  with  the 
course  of  the  Neath.  The  plantations  and  buildings  of  Gnoll  next 
appear,  a  broad  marsh  succeeds,  where  the  tide  meets  the  Neath,  after 
which,  the  entrance  of  the  Neath  into  the  Bay  of  Glamorgan,  is  embel- 
lished with  the  groves  encircling  the  beautiful  territory  of  Lord  Vernon, 
at  Briton  Ferry. 

The  Avon  rises  among  the  hills  on  the  north  side,  and  runs  to  the 
south-west  until  it  reaches  the  sea  at  Aberavon.  The  Ogmore  springs 
not  far  from  the  Avon,  in  a  small  Lake  among  the  mountains,  is  soon 
joined  by  the  Llanvy,  and  runs  south  through  the  middle  of  the 
county,  and  receiving  the  Ewenny  in  its  course,  passes  by  Bridgend 
into  the  Bristol  Channel.  This  river  abounds  with  Salmon,  Sewen, 
Trout,  and  variety  of  other  fish. 

TheTAAFFE,  or  Tave,  boasts  the  same  mountainous  origin  with 
the  rest  of  the  Glamorganshire  rivers,  but  is  larger ;  its  source  is  east- 
Avard  of  that  oi  the  Neath,  within  the  limits  of  Breconshire,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  that  huge  pile  of  mountains,  which  encircle  the  two  lofty 
summits  of  the  Van  of  Brecknock.  From  a  torrent  tumbling  in  succes- 
sive cataracts,  the  Taaffe  precipitates  itself  with  vast  force  into  the 
abyss  of  a  vale,  whose  opposite  banks  are  distinguished  by  a  canal 
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keeping  pace  with  it  as  it  descends  by  a  quick  succession  of  Locks 
on  one  side,  while  a  road  is  curiously  conducted  from  terrace  to  terrace 
on  the  other.  The  river  increasing  in  rapidity  forces  its  way  with  fury 
between  mountains,  woods,  and  impending  cliffs,  until  it  is  crossed 
by  the  wonderful  structure  of  the  stone  bridge  of  Pont-y-Prydd,  pre- 
senting a  single  arch,  which  springs  from  rock  to  rock  with  infinite 
lightness  and  beauty ;  this  arch  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  widest  {of 
maso7iry)  in  the  world,  being  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  the  span 
and  thirty-four  hig'i,  and  was  planned  and  executed  by  the  untaught 
genius  of  a  common  mason  in  this  county.  Several  miles  lower,  after 
passing  under  the  ruins  of  Castle  Coch,  which  was  built  to  defend  the 
entrance  of  this  valley,  the  Taaffe  runs  through  a  well  inhabited  plain, 
in  which  Landaff  and  the  county  town  of  Cardiife  are  situated.  Flow- 
ing through  their  bridges  it  meets  the  tide,  and  traversing  a  broad 
marsh  for  near  three  miles,  falls  into  the  Severn  Sea  or  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, opposite  to  the  high  rock  of  Pennarth.  There  is  also  the  Elwy  and 
many  other  small  streams,  and  in  all  of  them  there  is  such  an  abundance 
and  variety  of  fish  as  to  fully  gratify  the  Angler's  search  after  diversion. 


The  Clethy  has  its  spring  at  the  foot  of  JVrenyvaur-hill,  and  glides 
southward  until  its  junction  with  the  Dougledye,  and  then  runs  into 
Milford  Haven.  The  Dougledye  rises  near  the  middle  of  the  county, 
and  bending  towards  the  south-west  joins  the  Cledhew  (or  Swo7-d),  a 
little  above  Redbaxton ;  it  passes  by  Haverford-West,  and  at  length, 
after  receiving  the  Clethy,  continues  its  course  to  Milford  Haven, 
whei-e  it  meets  the  salt  water.  The  Teivi  parts  this  Shire  from  Car- 
marthenshire. The  HioG  (one  of  the  numerous  streams  which  become 
^Estuaries  from  mere  rivulets,  of  which  there  are  many  forming  the 
main  basin,)  rises  near  the  village  of  St.  Catharine,  in  the  northwest 
part  of  Pembrokeshire,  not  far  from  Fisgard,  and  passing  Haverford- 
west it  becomes  navigable,  and  meeting  with  other  branches   of  the 
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Haven,  \vliich  unite  beneath  the  park  and  woods  of  Laurenny,  the 
iEstuary  swells  into  various  bays,  and  inclines  towards  the  west,  being 
soon  afterwards  joined  by  another  branch  from  the  ancient  town  of  Pem- 
broke ;  here  the  grand  basin  opens  and  appears  perfectly  land-locked 
■when  viewed  from  Avithin.  The  ports  of  flubberston,  Haikin,  and 
Milford,  occupy  one  of  the  Bays,  (of  which  the  Haven  is  said  to  have 
five,  sixteen  Creeks,  and  thirteen  Roads,  distinguished  by  names,) 
near  the  centre  of  this  great  sheet  of  water,  which  undoubtedly  con- 
stitutes the  most  spacious  Harbour  in  the  British  Island. 

Such  is  the  actual  display  of  Milford  Haven,  abundantly  favoured 
by  Nature,  and  immortalized  by  the  description  of  our  first  dramatic 
Bard  in  his  play  of  Cymbeline,  as  an  object  of  utility  to  a  maritime 
nation.  Milford  Haven  suffers  from  a  want  of  that  attention,  which 
has  been  profusely  bestowed  on  Harbours  much  inferior,  and  except 
where  some  absurd  and  expensive  Fortifications  have  been  erected  too 
Jar  up  the  country  to  be  serviceable,  it  languishes  in  undeserved 
obscurity,  instead  of  being  a  favoured  Arsenal  of  the  British  Navy. 

The  Taave  rises  in  the  range  of  hills  called  Procellfi,  which  form 
the  only  mountainous  district  of  this  county ;  its  course  is  short,  and 
the  country  through  which  it  flows,  uninteresting ;  it  becomes  very 
wide  towards  its  mouth,  and  falls  into  the  Carmarthenshire  Bay, 
beneath  Llaghuarne  and  its  Castle. 

The  rivers  of  this  county  are  all  famous  for  Trout,  and  produce 
such  plenty  of  other  fish,  that  those  who  pursue  the  recreation  of 
Angling,  will  never  seek  it  in  vain. 


The  Teme,  or  Temd,  on  the  north-east,  divides  this  county  from 
Shropshire.     The  Wye  is  the  boundary  between  this  Shire  and  Breck- 
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nock,  and  crosses  the  west  angle  of  RaclHorshire,  forming  in  its  rapid 
course  through  the  rocks  several  cataracts,  and  receiving  the  Jthon, 
TVecerky,  and  other  streams.  The  Ithon,  or  Ython,  is  the  river 
peculiar  to  the  county,  into  which  runs  theDulas,  theClowdkk,  and  the 
Cameron ;  it  rises  among  the  hills  on  the  north  side,  and  falls  into 
fhe  Wye  a  little  below  Dyssart,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  county ; 
after  it  has  passed  Llanhadern,  its  windings  are  so  short,  that  it  runs 
Bearly  six  miles  before  it  reaches  a  mile  and  half  beyond  the  town. 

The  SoMEHGiLL  runs  near  the  town  of  Radnor,  several  other  streams 
arise  also  in  this  county,  and  run  into  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire. 
The  Trout  and  Grayling  are  in  all  the  rivers  very  fine  and  plentiful ; 
these,  and  the  variety  of  other  fish,  will  amply  rej)ay  the  exertions  of 
the  Angler. 


SCOTLAND. 


THE  Dee  rises  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Grampian  hills, 
near  the  borders  of  Inverness-shire ;  the  country  encircling  this  fine 
river  in  the  early  part  of  its  progress  is  wonderfully  bold  and  romantic, 
especially  about  the  Castle-town  of  Brae-Mar,  and  the  wells  of 
Pannanach,  where  the  heights  are  clothed  with  forests  of  Pines.  The 
Dee  afterwards  forms  a  more  expanded  valley,  as  it  crosses  the  northern 
corner  of  Kincardineshire,  and  re-entering  Aberdeenshire,  passes  under 
a  noble  Bridge,  a  few  miles  before  it  falls  into  the  sea,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  flourishing  Port  of  New  Aberdeen. 

The  Don  finds  its  origin  in  the  Grampians  somewhat  northward  of 
the  Dee,  and  about  four  miles  north  from  the  Castle  of  Brae-Mar,  on 
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the  borders  of  Banffshire,  near  Cock-bridge ;  this  is  tliroughout  its  course 
a  rapid  river,  buried  within  its  steep  banks,  and  even  as  it  approaches 
the  sea,  it  remains  enclosed  in  a  deep  hollow,  fringed  with  brush  wood, 
where  a  singular  bridge  of  one  pointed  arch  crosses  it.  The  Don  is  not 
navigable,  and  is  in  no  part  of  its  course  above  fifteen  miles  distant 
from  the  Dee,  and  at  its  reaching  the  sea  somewhat  northward  of  Old 
Aberdeen,  within  two  miles  of  it.  The  Urie,  from  the  north-west, 
joins  the  Don,  a  little  below  Inverury.  The  Salmon  fishery  in  both 
these  rivers  is  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  A  space  of  between 
two  and  three  hundred  yards  on  the  Don,  has  been  known  to  yield  to  the 
value  o^  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  one  year.  The  Salmon  are  for 
the  most  part  sent  to  London  ;  sometimes  to  France  and  Italy.  These 
fisheries  are  carried  on  by  Companies,  and  divided  into  many  shares, 
of  which  no  person  can  hold  above  one  at  a  time.  The  Don  has  more 
Trout  than  the  Dee,  and  are  supposed  to  excel  in  flavour  those  taken 
in  any  other  water  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

The  Yethan  and  the  Ugie  are  the  two  northern  rivers  of  this 
county,  both  flowing  through  an  uninteresting  wild,  the  former  de- 
scending from  the  north-west,  by  Ellon,  to  the  coast  below  New- 
burgh,  (at  the  mouth  of  this  river  there  is  a  Salmon  fishery, )  and  the 
latter  pursuing  nearly  an  eastward  course,  until  it  meets  the  sea  a 
little  northward  of  Peterhead. 

The  Deveron  rises  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Banffshire,  not 
far  from  the  source  of  the  Don,  dividing  that  county  from  Aberdeen- 
shire throughout ;  this  river  is  rapid  and  its  course  winding ;  it  meets 
the  Bogie  near  Huntley ;  the  ornamented  grounds  around  Duff  House 
extend  for  a  great  Avay  about  its  banks,  where  it  is  crossed  by  an 
elegant  stone  bridge ;  soon  afterwards  it  reaches  Banff,  and  loses  itself 
in  the  German  Ocean. 

These  rivers  are  all  famous  for  Trout  and  Salmon,  they  abound  also 
with  Grills,  JVhitlings,  and  other  fish  of  the  Salmon  kind,  which  afford 
the  Angler  great  diversion. 
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The  Ayr  rises  in  the  mountains  in  the  eastern  angle  of  this  Shire; 
after  passing  Muirkirk,  the  river  is  increased  by  tite  Lugar,  and  by 
numerous  streams  in  its  course  through  a  rich  country,  until  it  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  at  the  town  of  Ayr.  The  Doon  finds  its  origin  in 
a  Loch  of  tlie  same  name,  on  the  borders  of  Dumfries-sliire,  which  is  of 
considerable  breadth  and  six  miles  long,  and  whose  waters  produce 
Salmon,  and  both  red  and  white  Trout.  The  river  Doon  flows  in  a 
winding  course  toward  the  north-west,  and  reaches  the  sea  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  Ayr.  The  Girvan  is  a  small  stream  from  the  north-east, 
its  course  is  mostly  westward,  and  reaches  the  sea  at  the  town  which 
bears  its  name,  nearly  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this  county.  The, 
Stincher,  joined  by  the  Dusk,  descends  in  nearly  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  former,  and  has  the  small  port  of  Ballantrae  at  its  mouth, 
and  the  short  course  of  the  little  river  Glemap  terminates  Ayrshire, 
falling  into  Loch  Ryan  at  its  extremity.  The  Irvine  descends  from 
the  mountains  on  the  east,  and  after  passing  Nezcmills  and  Riccarton, 
proceeds  to  the  town  of  I)~oine,  and  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  below  it. 
These  rivers  all  present  to  the  Angler  a  choice  of  fine  fish,  parti- 
cularly of  Salmon  and  Trout, 


This  county  possesses  numerous  Zoc/?*  or  Lakes,  which  abound  v/itlt 
fish.  The  Awe  rises  from  Loch  Awe,  (near  thirty  miles  in  length,  and 
in  some  parts  two  miles  broad,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  ruins 
of  Kilchurn  Castle,)  which  is  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  Uixhy  from  the 
valley  of  Gknorchy  ;  it  flows  to  the  north-west  through  the  county, 
until  it  falls  into  the  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Loch  Etive,  (much  noted 
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for  its  Salmon,)  beneath  the  town  of  Bunawe,  where  there  is  a  large 
Salmon  tishery.  Both  Loch  Awe  and  the  river  flowing  from  it  have 
plenty  of  Salmon,  Charr,  Trout,  and  Eels.  It  is  singular,  that  Seals 
find  their  way  up  this  rapid  river,  into  the  Loch  in  summer,  but  retire 
into  the  ocean  on  the  approach  of  winter. 

The  Aray  is  a  very  small  stream,  rising  in  the  Argyleshire  moun- 
tains, between  Loch  Jive  and  Loch  Fine,  descending  southward 
to  the  latter.  The  plantations  and  lawns  which  encircle  the 
Duke  of  Argyle's  territory  at  Inverary,  receive  from  the  rapid  and 
winding  course  of  the  Aray,  and  the  two  superb  bridges  over  it,  a 
very  splendid  addition.  In  front  ^//e  ^ra?/ precipitates  itself  into  that 
beautiful  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Loch  Fine,  whose  sheet  of  water 
near  forty  miles  in  length,  and  bounded  on  each  side  by  bare  and 
lofty  mountains,  grandly  contrast  the  woods  of  Inverary.  This  Loch 
is  in  breadth  not  more  than  two  miles,  and  its  depth  sixty  or  seventy 
fathoms ;  it  receives  and  returns  a  tide  on  each  side  of  the  Lsle  of 
Ar'ran,  which  stands  directly  opposite  to  its  entrance;  it  is  beautifully 
indented  with  bays,  and  surrounded  with  well  wooded  hills ;  from  July 
to  December  its  waters  are  filled  with  Herrings,  when  it  is  crowded 
with  fishing  vessels.  In  the  Isle  of  Arran  there  are  rivers  abounding 
with  Trout  and  Salmon,  and  there  are  in  this  county  many  small 
Lochs,  all  full  of  fish.  Locii  Leven,  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  very 
broad,  but  irregularly  indented,  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference. 
Some  Islands  are  dispersed  in  this  great  expanse  of  water,  the  most 
remarkable  is  that  standing  alone  in  the  middle  ■  of  the  Lake,  and 
distinguished  by  the  captivity  of  Mary  Stuart,  in  June  \567  ■  her 
escape  was  effected  the  Alay  following,  by  the  assistance  of  Young 
Douglass,  brother  of  the  Governor  of  the  Castle.  Historians  differ 
respecting  the  motive  which  influenced  him,  some  attributing  it  to 
avarice,  others  to  one  more  probable,  of  a  generous  passion  for  the 
Queen,  which,  considering  her  charms,  and  the  Youth  of  her  deliverer, 
has  the  greatest  appearance  of  truth.  The  castle,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  buikhng,    where  it   is    said    this   ill-fated  Princess  Mas  lodged. 
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still  remain.  Some  trees  are  yet  standing  on  this  spot,  probably 
coeval  with  Mary,  under  whose  shade  she  may  have  sat  expectino- 
her  escape,  which  was  at  length  effected  by  the  enamoured  Douglass. 
Its  present  state  has  been  thus  described  by  one  whom  a  premature  fate 
alone,  prevented  from  arriving  at  high  poetic  excellence. 

No  more  its  arches  echo  to  the  noise 

Of  joy  and  festive  mirth.     No  more  the  glance 

Of  blazing  taper  thro'  its  windows  beams. 

And  quivers  on  the  undulating  wave  : 

But  naked  stand  the  melancholy  walls, 

Lash'd  by  the  wintry  tempests,  cold  and  bleak, 

That  whistle  mournful  thro'  the  empty  halls. 

And  piecemeal,  crumble  down  the  tow'rs  to  dust. 

Equal  in  age,  and  sharers  of  its  fate, 

A  row  of  moss-grown  trees  around  it  stand ; 

Scarce  here  and  there,  upon  their  blasted  tops, 

A  shriv'lled  leaf  distinguishes  the  year.  Bruce. 

locA  Lcven  produces  Pike,  small  Perch,  Trout  of  peculiar  redness  and 
excellence,  and  of  about  six  pounds  weight,  of  which  great  quantities 
are  sent  at  certain  seasons  to  the  market  of  Edinburgh.  There  is  also  a 
species  called  the  Gaily  Trout,  which  are  only  caught  by  the  fishermen 
from  October  to  January,  and  are  split,  salted,  and  dried  for  winter 
provision;  by  the  description,  Mr.  Pennant  supposes  them  to  be 
Charr,  only  of  a  size  superior  to  any  caught  in  England  or  TVales,  some 
being  two  feet  and  a  half  long.  In  the  month  of  September  great 
numbers  of  Eels  are  caught ;  they  are  then  going  down  the  stream  of 
the  Lcven  towards  the  sea,  and  nets  are  placed  across  the  river  during 
the  night,  wherein  astonishing  quantities  are  taken.  The  Leven  de- 
scends for  about  six  miles  from  the  Lake  in  great  beauty,  and  passing 
by  the  Monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Smollett, 
falls  into  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  near  Dumbarton.  The  citation  of  those 
beautiful  lines  in  which  Dr.  Smollett  (wh6  Avas  born  upon  the  banks 
of  it)  celebrates  this  water,  will,  it  is  hoped,  not  unpleasantly  revive 
in  the  Reader,  the  delight  with  which  he  may  elsewhere  have  perused 
theui. 
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Ode  to  Leven  Wateu. 

ON  Leven's  banks,  while  free  to  rove, 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  Love  ; 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  svrain 
That  ever  trod  th'  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  stream  !  in  whose  transparent  wave 

My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave  ; 

No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source  ; 

No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course. 

That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed, 

With  white,  round,  poli&h'd  pebbles  spread  : 

While  lightly  poised,  the  scaly  brood 

In  myriads  cleave  thy  chrystal  flood; 

The  springing  Trout  in  speckled  pride ; 

The  Salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide  ; 

The  ruthless  Piie,  intent  on  war  ; 

The  silver  Eel,  and  mottled  Par*. 

Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  charming  maze  thy  waters  make, 
By  bowers  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pine, 

And  hedges  flower'd  with  eglantine, 

Still  on  thy  banks  so  gaily  green. 
May  num'rous  herds  and  flocks  be  seea. 
And  lasses  chanting  o'er  the  pail. 
And  shepherds  piping  In  the  dale, 
And  ancient  faith  that  knows  no  guile, 
And  industry  imbrown'd  with  toil. 
And  hearts  resolved,  and  hands  prepar'd, 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard. 


All  the  waters  of  Ihis  country  hold  out  to  the  Angler  an  assurance  of 
amusement,  from  their  variety  and  great  abundance  of  fish. 

*  The  Far  is  a  small  fish,  not  unlike  the  Smelt,  which  it  rivals  in  delicacy  and  flavour. 
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The  Spey  is  by  far  the  most  rapid  river  yet  described,  nothing  can 
be  imagined  more  desolate  than  the  commencement  of  its  course,  as  it 
tumbles  in  a  succession  of  cataracts,  from  the  base  of  the  vast  mountain 
of  the  Coriai^aich ;  a  small  lake  in  the  centre  of  the  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices of  the  northern  highlands  of  Inverness-shire  conceals  its  source, 
from  whence  M'ith  various  windings  and  an  unparalleled  velocity,  it 
pursues  a  north-east  direction.  The  Spey  afterwards  divides  this  county 
fiom  that  of  Moray  and  hiverness,  passing  through  the  great  Pine 
forests  which  encircle  Castle  Grant ;  long  before  it  reaches  the  small 
town  of  Fochabers  near  its  mouth,  the  Spey  widens  considerably,  and 
becoming  navigable,  transports  the  abundant  Pines  which  clothe  its 
hills,  preserving  however  to  the  last,  strong  traits  of  its  native  rapi- 
dity ;  its  impetuosity  after  much  rain,  when  swelled  by  the  torrents 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  is  almost  beyond  conception  ;  in 
1768  this  river  overflowed  the  adjacent  fields  to  a  vast  extent,  swept 
off  the  corn,  and  tore  up  the  trees,  Salmon  Avere  found  dashed  among 
the  rocks  at  a  hundred  yards  distance  from  its  channel.  The  exten- 
sive and  magnificent  territory  of  Castle  Gordon  is  a  new  feature  to 
the  Spey,  which  notv/ithstanding  is  sometimes  a  dangerous  neighbour 
from  its  furious  inundations,  and  which  render  the  bed  of  the  river 
wide  and  full  of  gravel,  and  the  channel  very  shifting.  About  three 
miles  north  of  Fochabers,  this  river  (after  receiving  numerous  streams 
in  the  course  of  above  seventy  miles)  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  the 
village  of  Speymouth. 

The  Salmon  fishery  on  this  river  is  very  great ;  sufficient  fish  to  fill 
seventeen  hundred  barrels  are  caught  in  the  season,  and  the  shore  is 
rented  for  1200/,  per  ann. 
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In  the  south-west  angle  of  the  county  rises  the  river  Aven,  or  Aan, 
which  dividing  part  of  Inverness  from  Banffshire,  falls  into  the  Spey  at 
Inveraan.  The  Deveron  rises  on  the  south  side,  and  reaches  the  sea 
below  Banff;  and  the  Ugie,  which  runs  ou  the  south,  divides  this 
from  Aberdeenshire. 

These  rivers,  especially  the  Spey,  produce  Salmon  and  fine  fish  of. 
various  other  sorts. 

The  Black-adder  has  its  source  near  the  town  of  Greenlaw.  The 
White-adder  descends  from  the  north  eastern  part  of  the  county; 
these  streams  unite,  are  then  called  the  Adder,  and  flow  into  the 
Tweed  near  Berwick.  The  small  river  Eye  comes  from  the  north-east, 
and  terminates  its  short  circular  course  at  the  port  of  Eyemouth. 

The  Laeder  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  Lauder)  flows  along  the  east 
side  of  the  town  of  Lauder,  over  which,  as  well  as  the  Tweed,  (which  river 
it  afterwards  joins)  an  elegant  bridge  is  now  built.  The  Tweed  is  a  large 
beautiful  river,  partly  bounding  the  county  on  the  south,  and  reaching 
the  sea  below  Berwick.  All  these  streams  contain  great  abundance  of 
various  kinds  of  fish. 


The  river  or  water  of  Thurso  gives  name  to  the  town  of  Thurso, 
which  it  passes  on  the  west  side,  and  descends  into  Dunnett  Bay,  at 
its  south-west  extremity.  The  Wick,  originating  in  the  lake  of  JVatten, 
forms  a  fine  bay  beneath  the  port  situated  on  its  northern  shore,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  Much  Salmon  is  taken  at  Dunnett,  IVick, 
and  Thm^so  ;  the  miiaculous  draught  at  the  last  place  is  still  talked  of; 
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tiot  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  having  once  heen  taken  at  one  tide 
within  the  memory  of  man.  The  Sahnon  are  said  to  keep  in  the  river 
Thurso  all  the  year. 

The  small  river  Rice  descends  from  Wester  Loch  to  Sinclair's  Bay ; 
both  the  Loch  and  river  are  well  stored  with  excellent  Trout.  In  the 
river  Berridak,  near  the  castle  of  that  name,  there  is  very  good  Salmon 
fishing. 


The  Clyde  finds  its  source  in  the  great  hills  which  bound  Lanerck- 
shire  towards  the  south,  between  Elvan  foot  and  Moffatt,  on  the  high 
road  from  Carlisle  to  Glasgow.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in 
Scotland,  rapid  in  its  origin,  and  precipitating  itself  in  three  picturesque 
yet  tremendous  falls,  the  two  first  are  called  Cora  Lyn  and  Boniton 
Lyn,  and  beautifully  ornament  the  grounds  and  plantations  of  Sir 
John  Lockhart  Ross,  by  which  they  are  encompassed.  After  passing 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  palace  at  Hamilton,  (where  there  is  a  bridge 
over  the  river)  it  again  engulphs  itself  between  vast  rocks,  cloathed  with 
brush-wood,  as  it  sweeps  furiously  round  the  eminence  on  which  are  the 
ruins  of  Bothwell  Castle  ;  emerging  from  these  barriers  it  rolls  proudly 
to  Glasgow.  Two  magnificent  stone  bridges  cross  the  Clyde  at  this 
city,  (another  near  Lanerck  exhibits  an  elegant  structure  ;)  navigation 
here  adds  its  consequence,  as  crowded  with  vessels,  and  gradually 
widening,  it  divides  this  Shire  from  that  of  Renfew,  transporting  all 
the  riches  of  Glasgow  to  the  sea,  to  which  the  manufactures  of  Paisley 
are  added  by  the  Cart,  and  those  of  Stirlingshire  by  the  Grand  Canal, 
which  joins  the  Clyde  at  Kilpatrick,  and  forms  a  communication  with 
the  capital,  and  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  by  means  of  the 
Forth  ;  on  this  navigation  there  are  thirty-nine  locks  in  the  distance 
of  thirty-five  PLnglish  miles.  The  branches  of  the  Clyde  are  principally 
the  Douglass  water,   the  Aven,   and  the  Giel  from  the  south-west,   the 
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Calder  from  the  south-east,  the  Cart  flowing-  by  Paisley  and  the  Grief 
of  Renfrewshire.  After  the  Clyde  meets  Loch  Long  it  turns  to  the 
south,  and  makes  its  exit  between  Ayrshire  and  the  Isle  of  Bute. 

The  Leven,  from  Loch  Lomond,  remarkable  for  the  softness  of  its 
"waters  and  the  clearness  of  its  stream,  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  falls  into  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton  ;  during  May,  Parrs  appear 
in  such  numbers  in  tlie  Leven,  that  the  waters  seem  quite  animated 
Avith  them.  Loch  Lomond  is  the  most  extensive  of  all  the 
Scottish  Lakes,  is  formed  by  several  small  streams,  originating  in 
the  western  corner  of  Perthshire.  The  length  of  this  charming 
Lake  is  twenty-four  Scotch  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  eight :  its 
utmost  depth,  (which  is  between  the  point  of  Firkin  and  Bai  Lo- 
mond,  and  where  however  intense  the  frost  it  never  freezes,)  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  while  towards  the  south  end  it  is  only  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  fathoms.  Its  course  is  almost  directly  south  for  thirty-six  miles, 
and  near  its  extremity,  the  Entrick,  flowing  westward  from  the  heart  of 
Stirlingshire,  discharges  itself  into  it ;  about  thirty  Islands  are  scat- 
tered over  the  Lake  ;  some  have  arable  and  pasture  land,  but  most 
of  them  are  covered  with  wood.  The  oaks  and  other  trees  thrive 
amazingly  in  the  vicinity  of  Loch  Lomond;  at  Bonhill  there  are  two 
ash  trees,  one  of  which  measures  twenty-five,  the  other  thirty-three 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  root,  three  feet  above  the  surface  the 
former  measures  nineteen  feec  and  a  half,  and  where  the  trunk  is 
smallest,  eighteen  feet,  from  the  outside  of  the  opposite  branches  the 
distance  included  is  ninety-four  feet.  At  the  beginning  of  winter, 
•woodcocks  abound  in  the  covers  near  the  lake ;  the  fish  of  almost 
every  sort  in  the  Loch  hold  out  to  the  Angler  variety  of  amusement. 
It  abounds  particularly  with  a  kind  o^  Eel  called  Poans,  or  Pollac,  of 
very  delicious  flavour.  Mr.  Pennant  remarks,  that  besides  the 
common  kinds  of  fish  there  are  Gwiniads,  called  here  Poans ;  but  these 
can  never  be  the  Eel  above  mentioned.  In  the  Clyde  there  are  plenty 
of  Salmon,  Perch,  Trout,  and  other  fish. 
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The  NiTH  rises  from  some  small  Lakes  near  Cumnocli,  in  Ayrshire, 
not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Lugar,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Ayr. 
The  Nith  is  a  very  rapid  stream,  forcing  its  way  between  steep  banks 
thickly  fringed  with  wood  ;  the  grand  but  deserted  palace  of  Drum- 
lanrig,  now  stripped  of  its  plantations,  makes  a  naked  figure  on  its 
banks,  yet  is  still  to  be  admired  as  the  finest  specimen  extant  of  an 
old  Scottish  castle.  The  river  Cairn,  called  also  Cluden,  forms  for 
some  space  the  Avestcrn  boundary  of  the  county,  and  joins  the  Nith 
before  it  reaches  Dumfries,  below  which  the  river  becoming  navigable, 
widens  considerably  as  it  approaches  the  Solway  Firth.  The  Annan 
rises  above  Queensberry  hill,  westward  of  Moifatt;  it  is  a  clear  and 
rapid  river,  and  pursues  a  south-easterly  direction,  receiving  many 
auxiliary  streams  in  a  course  of  thirty  miles,  through  a  wild  district  to 
the  town  of  Annan,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  just 
before  it  falls  into  the  Firth  of  Soluay.  The  Eske  rises  in  Eskedale 
INIoor,  in  the  rnidst  of  wild  mountains,  and  flowing  to  the  south-east, 
after  a  course  of  about  twenty  miles,  meets  the  Eives  from  the  north  at 
Langholm  ;  it  is  then  joined  by  the  Liddel,  of  Roxburghshire,  from 
the  north-east,  after  which  it  approaches  the  English  boundary,  pass- 
ing through  a  corner  of  Cumberland  ;  turning  to  the  south-west  until 
joined  by  the  Lyne,  it  contributes  with  the  Eden  to  form  the  Sohcay 
Firth.  The  Sarke  is  a  small  river,  and  is  the  proper  boundary  here 
between  England  and  Scotland,  and  runs  near  Gretna,  a  place  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Gretna  Green,  the  resort  of  many  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  from  England,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  ditier  from 
their  parents  and  guardians  on  the  subject  of  matrimony. 

These  rivers  and  their  component  streams  that  run  into  them,  all 
produce  very  fine  Trout ;  the  Angler  will  in  the  Annan,  in  particular, 
find  excellent  diversion  with  Salmon  Trout  and  other  fish. 
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The  Water  of  Leith,  a  small  river,  rises  some  considerable  dis- 
tance above  Edinburgh.  In  a  course  of  fourteen  miles,  it  drives  no. 
less  than  eight]/  mills  of  different  kinds,  and  some  of  them  rent  so 
high  as  twenty  pounds  per  foot  of  waterfall.  It  runs  very  rapidly 
after  rains,  has  a  winding  course,  in  which  it  passes  by  Edinburgh 
castle,  and  joins  the  Firth  at  Leith.  The  Almond  runs  in  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  county,  and  joins'  the  Forth  near  the  village  of  Cra- 
mond.  From  a  wild  waste,  south  of  the  Pentland  hills,  descend  those 
smaller  streams,  which  when  joined,  form  the  river  Esk,  which  passes 
tlie  town  and  magnificent  palace  of  Dalkeith,  a  little  below  M'hich  the 
north  and  south  Esk  unite,  and  flowing  to  Inveresk  and  Musselburgh, 
loses  itself  in  the  sea.  There  is  good  Angling  in  all  the  waters  of  this 
county. 

The  Spey,  which  next  to  the  Tay,  is  accounted  the  most  con- 
siderable river  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  the  most  rapid  of  all  in 
the  kingdom,  has  been  already  noticed.  The  Findhorn  has  its  spring 
in  the  highland  mountains  of  Inverness-shire,  and  pursues  a  course 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Spey,  is  less  than  that  river,  but  imitates  it  in 
rapidity,  having  a  peculiar  transparency  in  its  waters,  which  reflect 
their  pebbly  beds  so  strongly,  as  to  dazzle  the  stranger  when  he  fords  it. 
The  Findhorn  forms  a  large  basin  as  it  admits  the  tide  below  Fores, 
from  whence  it  opens  into  the  sea  through  a  narrow  strait,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  which,  the  Village  and  Port,  bearing  its  name,  are 
situated.  The  Lossie  springs  near  the  last  river,  and  in  its  course 
almost  surrounds  the  town  of  Elgin,  abounding  in  Salmon  from  its 
very  head  to  the  port  of  Cullen,  where  it  reaches  the  sea.  All  these 
rivers  have  excellent  Salmon  fisheries,  where  the  numbers  taken  are 
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almost  incredible,    they  likewise  present  to  the  Angler   a   proikisioa 
of  Trout^  and  other  good  fish. 


The  Leven  and  the  Eden  are  the  only  streams  of  note,  and  the 
course  of  each  is  short.  The  Leven  flowing  eastward  from  Loch  Leven, 
after  being  joined  by  the  united  small  streams  o^  the  Orr  and  the  Lochty, 
falls  into  the  Firth  of  Forth  at  Largo  Bay.  The  Eden,  rising  in  the 
central  parts  of  Fifeshire,  and  watering  its  fertile  plains,  passes  beneath 
the  handsome  town  of  Cupar,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea 
somewhat  northward  of  St.  Andrews.  In  this  county,  west  from 
the  village  of  Abbot-Hall,  are  several  small  Lakes,  the  chief  of  which  is 
Loch-geily,  which  gives  name  to  a  village  on  its  banks.  The  Salmon 
in  the  Lexen  are  esteemed  the  best  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  and  m. 
the  Loch  are  Trout  from  four  to  fourteen  pounds  sveight ;  the  Eden 
is  also  famous  for  its  fish. 


irotfarsl)ite,  o;t  ^^tiQUS* 


The  North  and  South  Esk  are  the  rivers  of  Angus.  Both  rise  in 
the  Grampian  mountains,  which  extend  along  the  northern  part  of 
this  shire,  the  hills  which  terminate  this  vast  ridge  are  called  the 
B?'aes  of  Atigus,  from  whence  these  streams  descend;  they  are  both 
rapid,  though  short  in  their  course.  The  South  Esk  traversing  nearly 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  county,  flows  eastward  beneath  the  eminence 
where  Brechin  is  situated,  and  at  last  expands  into  a  large  basin  in 
front  of  the  well  built  town  of  Montrose,  before  it  reaches  the  sea. 
The  North  Esk  runs  through  a  wilder  district  as  it  divides  the  counties 
of  Angus  and  Kincardine,  and  inclining  to  the  south-east,  empties 
itself  into  the  German  Ocean,  four  miles  north  of  Montrose.     The 
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Tay  enters  this  Shire  a  little  above  Dundee,  a  few  miles  below  which 
it  falls  into  the  Firth  of  Tay.  These  rivers  abound  with  Trout  and 
Salmon,  and  in  the  North  Esk  are  great  plenty  of  JVhitUngs ; 
these  fish  are  in  high  estimation,  and  afford  great  diversion  to  the 
Angler.  In  the  winter  they  are  found  in  this  river  where  the  tide 
flows ;  and  in  the  spring  and  summer,  liigh  up  the  river,  and  in 
the  most  rapid  streams. 


i^atJtjmstoiijSljire,  o?  east  ^lotljian. 

The  Tyne  rises  in  the  hills  near  Yester,  and  after  watering  a 
pleasant  vale  runs  through  the  town  of  Haddington,  terminating  at 
the  rock  of  the  Bass  Isle,  and  marking  the  mouth  of  the  great  Firth 
of  Forth.  Haddington  has  suffered  frequently  from  the  inundations 
of  this  river;  in  1775  its  waters  rose  seventeen  feet  perpendicular, 
continued  in  this  state  several  hours,  and  then  gradually  subsided. 
The  Tyne  produces  good  Trout  and  other  fish. 


The  Ness  rises  in  Loch-Oich,  Avhich  is  a  narrow  Lake,  extending 
about  four  miles  from  east  to  west,  in  the  midst  of  the  central  moun- 
tains of  this  county,  and  whose  Avaters  flow  through  Loch-ncss  into  thd 
eastern  sea.  The  early  course  of  the  Ness  is  uncommonly  wild,  Loch- 
Oich  being  surrounded  by  mountains  generally  capped  with  snow,  and 
the  heights  of  Ben-nevis  (the  Atlas  of  North  Britain,)  appearing  at  a 
distance  in  the  west,  while  those  of  Coryuragan  and  Coriaraich  (in 
Avhich  the  Spey  is  produced, )  frown  over  it  on  the  south.  This  river 
inclines  invariably  to  the  north-east,  as  it  forms  the  great  Lake  of 
Loch-Ness,  which  is  about  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  for  the  most 
part  nearly  two  broad ;  the  depth  is  very  great,  opposite  to  the  rocky 
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called  the  Horse  Shoe,  near  the  west  end,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
one  hundred  and  forty  fathoms.  By  reason  of  its  depth,  the  water  of 
this  Lake  never  freezes,  and  during  cold  weather  a  violent  steam  rises 
from  it  as  from  a  furnace.  Ice  brought  from  other  parts,  and  put 
into  it,  instantly  thaws,  but  no  water  freezes  sooner  than  that  of 
Loch-Ness  when  brought  into  a  house ;  it  is  deemed  so  salubrious, 
that  people  come  or  send  thirty  miles  for  it.  Old  Lord  Lovat,  in 
particular,  made  constant  use  of  it.  In  1755,  the  time  of  the 
Earthquake  at  Lisbon,  the  water  was  extraordinarily  affected,  rising 
and  flowing  up  the  I/ake  with  such  impetuosity,  as  to  be  carried  two 
hundred  yards  up  the  river  Oich,  and  breaking  on  its  banks  in  a  wave 
near  three  feet  high.  Loch-Ncss  is  remarkable  for  its  uniform  slrait- 
ness,  as  well  as  for  the  bold  rocks  and  lofty  hills  which  encompass  it, 
cloathed  with  forests  of  Pines  and  Birch.  From  the  south  the  river 
Fyers  descends  toward  this  lake ;  over  this  stream  is  a  stupendous 
bridge,  built  on  two  opposite  rocks,  the  top  of  the  arch  being  above 
one  hundred  feet  from  the  level  of  the  water.  A  little  below  is  the 
celebrated  Fall  of  Fyers;  the  river  Dundreggan  forming  various 
lakes  in  its  course  from  the  north-west  falls  into  Loch-Ness;  the  Clonnie 
also  descending  from  the  north,  forms  a  large  basin  as  it  reaches  the 
centre  of  the  Loch,  into  which  the  picturesque  ruin  of  Urqiiahart 
Castle  protrudes  itself.  The  Ness  emerging  from  its  Lake,  and  bearing 
the  appearance  of  a  wide  river,  flows  through  a  fine  valley  until  it 
arrives  at  the  large  town  of  Inverness,  the  proper  capital  of  the  northern 
Highlands,  a  little  below  which  the  Ness  discharges  itself  into  the 
Murray  Firth.  The  fish  of  Loch-Ness  a.re  Sahnon,  which  are  in  season 
from  Christmas  to  Midsummer,  Trout  of  about  two  pounds  weight. 
Pike  and  Eels.  The  Salmon  fishery  in  the  river,  which  is  veiy  con- 
siderable, is  let  to  London  Fishmongers,  and  the  Salmon  are  larger 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland. 

LocH  LocuY  is  a  fine  piece  of  water,  fourteen  miles  long,  and 
from  one  to  two  broad  ;  from  the  west,  the  waters  pf  Loch  Archeig  run 
into  this  Lake,  from  which  issues  the  river  LoChy,   and  at  about  a 
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mile  below  receives  the  Spean,  which  originates  in  the  Lakes  of  Laggan 
and  Troig,  in  the  southern  mountains  of  this  county,  it  takes  a  south- 
west direction  to  Fort  William,  forming  a  great  Estuary  below  that 
place,  which  by  a  narrow  inlet  communicates  with  a  large  arm  of  the 
western  sea,  called  Linnhe  Loch,  the  mouth  of  which  fronts  the  Isle 
of  Mull. 

In  the  extensive  district  called  Badenoch,  in  this  county,  lies  Loch 
Spey,  the  source  of  the  great  river,  Spey,  already  noticed.  It  is  very 
singular,  that  most  of  the  great  Lakes  in  this  county,  notwithstand- 
ing the  coldness  of  the  climate,  are  seldom  or  never  known  to  freeze; 
much  less  are  the  arms  of  the  sea,  even  in  the  most  northern  parts  of 
Scotland,  subject  to  be  frozen  in  the  hardest  seasons  ;  while  the  Texel, 
and  many  Bays  and  great  rivers  in  Holland  and  Germany  are  covered 
with  Ice. 

Many  of  the  Scottish  Lochs  are  formed  of  rivers,  which  descend- 
ing in  rills  from  their  springs  and  augmenting  their  streams,  become 
rivers,  then  meeting  with  hollow  places  in  their  passage,  expand  into 
Lakes  or  Lochs,  until  finding  a  proper  channel  they  resume  their  form  of 
rivers,  and  thus  will  some  of  them  extend  themselves  at  various  places 
before  their  course  to  the  sea  is  finished.  All  the  waters  of  this  large 
county  will  yield  excellent  sport  to  the  Angler,  both  as  to  the  variety  and 
goodness  of  the  different  kinds  offish  they  produce;  and  in  the  waters  in 
the  district  of  Lochahar,  Phinocs,  a  species  of  Trout,  is  caught  in 
great  numbers,  fifteen  hundred  having  been  taken  at  a  single  draught. 
They  come  in  August  and  disappear  \tl  November,  are  about  a  foot 
long,  their  colour  grey  spotted  with  black,  their  flesh  red,  they  rise 
very  eagerly  to  a  fly,  and  contribute  much  to  the  Angler's  amuse- 
ment. The  fishermen  believe  them  to  be  the  young  of  what  they 
call  a  great  sea  Trout,  Aveighing  thirty  pounds  ;  Mr.  Pennant  supposes 
this  to  be  the  Grey  Trout,  and  that  the  Phinocs  of  Scotland,  are  the 
same  species  as  migrate  out  of  the  sea  into  the  river  Esk,  in  Cumber- 
land,   from  July  to  September,    and  are  called   JVhitling,     or  JVhite 
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Trout,  altho'  their  flesh  when  dressed  is  red.     They  are  most  delicious 
eatinar. 


Bmcattiittesljite,  o?  ^mtm. 

The  Bervie  is  the  only  proper  river  of  this  county,  (the  Dee  of 
Aberdeenshire  forming  its  northern  boundary,  and  the  North  Esk,  of 
Angus,  its  southern,  both  of  which  have  been  before  mentioned  ;)  it 
has  its  source  in  the  Grampian  Hills,  but  soon  leaving  them,  takes 
its  course  Avith  considerable  windings  towards  the  south  ;  the  country 
it  traverses  is  unequal,  nor  is  the  stream  itself  considerable ;  on  the 
southern  shore  is  the  small  town  and  port  of  Bervie,  where  it  reaches 
the  sea.     In  these  rivers  are  plenty  of  fish. 


The  NiTH,  the  Dee,  and  the  Orr,  are  the  chief  rivers  of  this 
county.  The  former  has  been  spoken  of.  The  Dee  is  formed  by  the 
Deugh,  from  the  northern  parts  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  the  Ken  from 
the  north-west  of  Dumfries-shire,  both  of  which  uniting,  bear  the  name 
of  the  Ken,  until  they  reach  the  town  of  New  Galloway,  below  this  place, 
.the  river  assuming  the  name  of  the  Dee,  pursues-  a  south-east  course, 
,forming  the  Loch  of  Kenmoor  (about  four  miles  long  and  one  broad,) 
in  its  passage,  after  which  its  course  is  so  remarkably  winding,  that  altho' 
not  more  than  seventy  in  a  line,  it  is  said  to  run  two  hundred  miles 
before  it  reaches  the  sea,  below  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright.  This  river 
has  some  fine  features,  the  afore-mentioned  towns  make  a  handsome 
appearance  on  its  banks ;  its  Lake  also  with  its  iEstuary,  are  fine 
expanses  of  water,  and  it  produces  Salmon^  Pike,  Perch,  and  Trout, 
in  great  abundance. 
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The  Orr  is  a  small  stream  which  descends  from  a  Lake  among  the  hills 
that  divide  Kirkcudbright  from  Dumfries-shire,  there  are  three  bridges  over 
the  Orr,  to  the  lowest,  (of  one  lofty  arch  lately  erected, )  the  tide  flows, 
and  the  river  forms  a  small  Bay  at  its  exit.  The  Fleet  winds  through 
a  beautiful  valley,  skreened  by  woody  hills,  which  open  towards  the 
south  ;  near  its  mouth  the  village  of  Gatehouse  is  situated,  which 
has  been  built,  and  risen  into  notice  for  its  manufactures  and  cattle 
markets,  within  forty  years,  small  sloops  come  up  the  river  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  town.  The  Lakes  are  very  numerous  in  this 
county,  and  as  well  as  the  rivers,  present  to  the  Angler  all  the  amuse- 
ment a  variety  of  fine  fish  can  afford  him. 


The  principal  rivers  are  the  Clyde,  which  almost  divides  this  county 
into  two  equal  parts,  the  Annan,  and  the  Tweed  ;  the  two  former 
rising  from  a  mountain  called  Errick  Hill,  and  the  latter  discharging 
itself  into  the  German  Ocean  near  the  mouth  of  the  Firth.  These 
rivers  have  been  already  described.  There  is  also  the  river  Douglass,. 
which  falls  into  the  Clyde  a  little  below  the  town  of  Lanerk.  South- 
west from  Lanerk  the  small  river  Nethan  descends  from  the  borders 
of  Ayrshire,  and  holds  its  course  north-east  to  join  the  Clyde. 

The  Avon  is  another  tributary  stream,  Avhich  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Nethayi,  flows  from  Ayrshire  to  swell  the  waters  of  the  Clyde,  into 
which  it  runs  a  little  above  Hamilton.  Besides  Salmon  and  Trout, 
this  river  abounds  with  Par,  and  all  the  others  produce  fish  of  various 
kinds  in  great  perfection  and  plenty. 
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The  Nairn  rises  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  the  course  of  the  river 
Findhorn,  (noticed  in  Elgin-shire,)  in  the  same  pile  of  mountains  of 
Inverness-shire,  and  pursues  a  parallel  line  towards  the  north-east, 
murmuring  through  a  wild  country  from  Straith  Nairn  ;  it  crosses  the 
two  mihtary  roads,  and  passes  near  the  Castle  of  Calder,  celebrated 
for  the  murder  of  Duncan,  King  of  Scotland,  by  Macbeth;  the  bed 
is  here  shown  on  which,  tradition  says,  the  murder  was  committed  ; 
the  draw-bridge  too,  which  is  entire,  exhibits  a  curious  specimen  of 
antique  architecture.  This  river,  over  a  marsh,  approaches  the  Port 
of  Nairn,  from  whence  a  noble  view  extends  across  the  north-east  bay 
of  Scotland,  to  the  bold  rocks  called  the  Suiters  of  C?'omartie,  the 
level  point  of  Tarbet  Ness,  in  Ross-shire,  the  rude  coast  of  Suther- 
land, and  the  promontory  of  the  Ord  of  Caithness.  There  are  in 
this  Shire  many  Lakes  and  smaller  rivers,  all  abundantly  productive 
of  Salmon,  Trout,  and  other  fish  ;  the  Angler  who  is  drawn  to  them  by 
the  hope  of  sport  will  at  no  time  be  disappointed. 

The  Tweed  derives  its  source  from  innumerable  springs  amid  the 
sterile  mountains  of  Tweedsmuir,  in  the  southern  part  of  this  county, 
and  passes  from  west  to  east,  almost  dividing  it  into  two  equal  portions. 
In  the  northern  corner  of  this  shire  is  the  Lyne,  M'hich  rises  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Pentland  hills,  and  runs  into  the  Tweed,  which  also 
receives  from  the  opposite  mountains  the  river  Manor.  From  the 
north  descends  the  water  of  Eddlestone,  which  flow  into  the  Txcecd  at 
Peebles.  Upon  the  top  of  Genen-hill  is  Loch-genen  Lake,  from  which 
a  river  rises  that  falls  into  Annandale,  from  a  precipice  computed  to  be 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  where  many  of  the  fish  are  killed 
by  the  fall  of  the  water.  Salmon  and  Trout  in  plenty  are  found  in  all 
these  waters. 
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The  Tay  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  considerable  rivers  in 
the  Island,  traversing  this  whole  county,  amidst  the  richest  districts  of 
the  middle  range  of  Scotland  and  forming  of  itself  the  principal  orna- 
ment to  some  of  the  most  romantic  tracts  in  nature ;  its  source  is  ia 
one  of  the  highest  and  wildest  eminences  in  the  western  highlands, 
where  the  extremity  of  Perthshire  borders  on  Argyleshire,  from  whence 
it  rushes  with  singular  velocity  through  the  gloomy  hollow  of  Glendo- 
chart ;  pursuing  a  north-east  direction,  it  passes  Killin,  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  neck  of  land,  between  the  two  points,  where  the  placid 
Lochy  and  the  turbulent  Tay  strongly  contrasting  each  other  in  character, 
form  the  great  expanse  of  water  called  Loch  Tay,  which  is  fifteen  miles 
long  and  about  one  broad  ;  lofty  mountains  surround  this  charming  lake, 
encircling  a  wooded,  populous,  and  well-cultivated  district ;  two  good 
roads  pervade  the  whole,  on  eminences  over-hanging  each  side  of  the 
water,  and  command  every  species  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in 
landscape ;  these  scenes  are  varied  happily  by  the  three  great  bends  of 
Loch  Tay,  the  last  of  which  discloses  all  the  ornamented  demesne  of 
Tay-mouth,  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane's.  Loch  Tay  is  in  many  places  a 
hundred  fathoms  deep,  and  within  as  many  yards  of  the  shore,  fifty- 
four  ;  until  of  late  this  Lake  was  supposed  to  be  as  incapable  of 
freezing,  as  Loch  Ness,  but  about  the  twentieth  of  March  1771,  so 
uncommon  was  the  cold,  that  this  vast  body  of  water  was  frozen  over, 
in  one  part,  from  side  to  side  in  a  single  night,  and  so  strong  was  the 
Ice  as  greatly  to  damage  a  boat  which  was  caught  in  it.  Loch  Tay 
abounds  Avith  Pike,  Perch,  Eels,  Salmon,  Charr,  and  Trout,  of  the 
last  some  have  been  taken  that  weighed  above  thirty  pounds.  The 
Tay  makes  its  exit  from  the  I-ake,  through  an  elegant  stone  bridge 
of  five  arches  at  Kenmore,  a  village  beautifully  situated,  and  over- 
looking the  Lake,  and  the  river  issuing  from  it.  The  Lyon  descending 
from  Loch  Lyon,  in  that  division  of  Perthshire  called  Brtadalbane,  falls 
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into  the  Tay  below  Fovtingal.     The  Tumel  issues  from  Loch  Uannoch, 
(which    is  about  Eleven    miles    in   length,    and  one  in   breadth,    and 
in  which  are  no  other  fish  than  Trouts,  small  Char,   and  Bull  Trouts, 
•which  last,   according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  are  sometimes  taken  four  feet 
and  a  half  long,)  and    after  forming  a  small  Lake,    which    bears  its 
name,   falls  into   the  Garry,    which   descends   from  the   Mountains 
Eastward  of  Lock  Ericht.    It  was  on  a  part  of  this  river  at  the  pass 
of  Killicrankie,   that  in  1746   a  body  of  Hessians  made  a  halt,   and 
refused  to  march  further,    it  appearing  to  them  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
habitable  country.    TheGarry,  increased  by  the  Bruar  and  Tilt  from 
the  northern   Mountains,   meets  the  Tay  below  the  romantic    (and  of 
late,  the  much  talked  of)  spot  of  Fascally.     The  Tay,  afterwards  joined 
by  the  river  Braan  coming  from  the  hills  east  o? Loch  Tay,    flows  to 
Dunkeld,    the  venerable  remains  of  whose  Abbey  present  a  fine  object, 
close  to  the  river,    and  in  the  midst  of  the  Duke  of  Ath^fs  numerous 
plantations   and  pleasure  grounds,   which  cover  more  than  a  thousand 
acres.    The  Tay  makes  a  considerable  circuit  to  meet  the  Isla  from 
Angus.     The  Almond  or  Ammon  from  the  Grampian  hills,   reaches 
the  Tay  nearly  opposite  to  Scone,   from  whence  it  passes  to  Perth;   and 
so  beautiful  is  its  approach  to  this  town,  that  the  Roman  Legions  burst 
into  the  exclamation   of,    Ecce  Tyhcrim !  From   Perth   the  export  of 
Salmon  to  London  and  the  Mediterranean  is  extensive,    three  thousand 
Salmon  have  been  caught  in  one  morning,    Aveighing  one  with  another 
sixteen  pounds  a-piec€;  the  whole  capture  being  forty  eight  thousand 
pounds.     Tlie  fishery   begins  on  St.   Andrews  day,   and  ends  August 
26th  Old  Style ;  the  rents  of  the  fisheries  amount  to  three  thousand 
pounds  a-year.     Lock  Earn  is  a  beautiful  lake,  from  which  issues  the 
Earn,    and  between    this  lake  and  the    villagjC  of  Crieff,    no    fewer 
than  five  stone  bridges  are   built  across  it.     The  course  of  the  Earn 
is  parallel  with  the  Tay,   through  the  fertile  vale  of  Strathearn,  until 
after  a  course  of  about  thirty  four    miles,    the    two    rivers  join  near 
Newburgh.     Thus  is  formed  that  vast  ^Estuary  called  the  Firth  of  Tay, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  the  flourishing  Port  of  Dundee ;   this  Firth 
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narrows  much  as  it  approaches  the  sea,   into  which  it  falls   beneath 
Brought y  Castle. 

The  Lakes  in  this  County  are  very  numerous,  which  as  well  as  the 
rivers,  present  to  the  Angler  ample  sources  of  amusement.  The  Sal- 
mon, Trout,  Whitlings,  and  variety  of  other  fish  are  every  where 
abundant. 


The  Clyde  (before  mentioned)  and  its  Estuary  passing  by  Glas- 
gow to  the  sea  below  Greenock,  bounds  this  county  on  one  side,  the 
Grief  and  the  Duchal,  rising  from  the  hills  behind  Port  Glasgow, 
join  their  streams  before  reaching  the  toAvn  of  Renfrew;  the  Black  and 
White  Cart,  descending  from  the  Southern  and  Eastern  parts  of  the 
Shire  after  the  Calder  runs  into  the  first,  unite  with  the  Grief  before 
that  river  falls  into  the  Clyde.  Loch  IVinnoch  is  a  beautiful  water, 
about  three  miles  in  circuit,  from  which  the  Black  Cart  issues,  the 
White  Cart  passes  the  Village  of  Eaglesham,  it  next  reaches  Pol- 
lochshaws,  near  this  place  is  La7ig  side  hill,  noted  for  the  defeat  of 
Queen  Mary,  after  her  escape  from  Locke  Leven  Castle  in  15^8,  a 
little  farther  down  the  river,  is  Crookstone  castle,  the  once  favourite 
retreat  of  the  same  Princess.  Strangers  are  here  shewn  to  this  day,  the 
inauspicious  Yew,  under  whose  shade,  tradition  says,  she  first  com^ 
menced  her  fatal  connection  with  her  then  beloved  Darnley  ;  thi* 
river  then  flows  to  Paisley,  which  stands  on  its  west  side,  and 
afterwards  joins  the  Clyde.  In  these  Waters  the  Trout,  Perch,  and 
other  fish,  will  furnish  a  sufficient  portion  of  entertainment  to  the  lovei? 
of  Angling. 
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Tlie  Beauley,  or  Bewley,  finds  itssourcein  ffie  Lakes  of  Archieg  and 
Maddy,  in  the  most  northern  part  of  Inverness-shire,  and  shapes  its  course 
chiefly  to  the  south-east  until  it  constitutes  the  Firth  of  Beauley,  which 
turning  to  the  north-west  contracts  itself  into  a  narrow  strait  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ness,  the  junction  of  these  waters  form  the  Murray 
Firth^  which  as  it  turns  by  the  north-west  round  the  points  of  Fortrose 
and  Fort  George,  divides  Ross  from  Inverness-shire;  the  course  of 
this  river  from  its  native  mountains  is  singularly  wild,  until  it  reaches 
the  district  of  Straithglass,  where  the  river  G/rt**  joins  it.  The  Beauley 
particularly  abounds  with  Trout  and  Salmon.  The  fisheries  are  valuable, 
(that  belonging  to  the  Lovat  estate  rents  at  120/.  per  arm.)  and  arc 
fainied  by  a  Berwick  Company.  The  Conan  and  Oruon  descend 
from  the  west  through  woody  banks,  and  uniting  their  streams  meet 
the  sea  near  Dingnall.  The  Orron  lises  in  the  mountains  of  this  Shire, 
little  north  of  the  Beauley,  and  meeting  other  streams  flowing  from 
Loch  Gillon  and  Loch  Luichart,  forms  the  beautiful  Firth  of  Cro' 
martie.  Dingwall,  the  small  capital  of  Ross-shire,  is  situate  at  the 
head  of  this  fine  bay,  (which  divides  this  county  from  Cro?nartie,) 
■where  the  whole  Navy  of  Great  Britain  might  lie  with  ease,  and  ships 
of  two  hundred  tons  may  sail  up  above  two  thirds  of  its  length,  which 
extends  thirty  miles  from  the  Sutters  of  Ci-omartie,  (which  are  two 
hills  that  form  its  entrance,  projecting  considerably  into  the  water) 
to  a  small  distance  beyond  Dingwall. 

Loch  Maree,  near  eighteen  miles  long,  and  in  some  parts  four  broad, 
abounds  with  Salmon,  Cliar,  and  large  Trout.  There  are  many  other 
iMchs,  which,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  will  to  the  Angler  supply  much 
amusement,  Many  of  the  Lochs  are  properly  inlets  of  the  sea,  where 
the  fisheries  are  already  productive,  and  promise  to  be  highly  improved. 
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The  Tweed  (already  noticed)  enters  this  county  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ettiick,  and  the  richness  and  beauties  of  the  valleys  through 
vhich  it  flows,  recal  to  the  travellers'  memory  the  old  song,  "How  sweet 
are  the  Banks  of  the  Tweed. "  The  Tiviot  descends  from  the  moun- 
tains in  the  south  west  angle  of  this  shire,  and  passing  nearly  through 
the  centre  of  it,  after  receiving  many  streams  in  its  course,  mixes  its 
waters  with  the  Tweed  near  Kelso;  at  which  place,  in  1797,  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge  of  six  arches  over  the  Tzteed,  below  its  confluence 
with  the  Tiviot,  was  swept  away  by  their  impetuous  current.  Jedburgh 
stands  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river  Jed,  above  its  junction  with  the 
Tiviot,  opposite  to  their  confluence,  is  placed  the  elegant  villa  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian.  The  Ale  is  the  only  river  that  falls  into  the 
Tiviot  from  the  north  west.  The  Town  of  Hawick  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  thtSUtindge,  by  which  it  is  divided  :  in  1767,  by  the  bursting 
of  a  cloud  upon  the  higher  grounds,  this  river  rose  twenty-two  feet, 
and  swept  away  several  houses  so  entirely,  that  not  a  vestige  of  them 
remained.  The  Liddel  runs  through  the  southern  angle  of  the 
county,  from  thence  called  Liddisdale  (chiefly  employed  in  pasturage), 
is  the  only  river  in  the  shire  that  flows  in  that  direction,  and  joins  the 
Esk  at  Solway  Moss.  Dr.  Armstrong,  a  native  of  this  pastoral  dis- 
trict, in  his  Poem  on  the  "Art  of  preserving  Health,"  thus  comme- 
morates the  Liddel : 

Unknown  in  song ;  tho'  not  a  purer  stream. 
Thro'  meads  more  flow'ry,  or  romantic  groves, 
Rolls  toward  the  western  main.    -Hail,  sacred  flood! 
May  still  thy  hospitable  swains  be  blest 
In  rural  innocence  ;  thy  mountains  still 
■ ;  Teem  with  the  fleecy  race ;  thy  tuneful  woods 

For  ever  flourish  ;  and  thy  vales  look  gay 
With  painted  meadows,  and  the  golden  grain ! 

The  Angler  that  repairs  to  the  waters  of  Roxburghshire  will  ever  find 
them  pay  ample  tribute  to  his  skill. 
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The  Tweed  runs  into  this  county  near  the  seat  of  Lord  Elibank, 
and  crossing  it  toward  the  east,  is  augmented  by  the  smali  rivers  that 
descend  from  the  heathy  and  rugged  hills  of  Caddon  head,  and  at  the 
north  east  angle  receives  the  water  of  Gala.  The  Ettrick  is  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  all  the  waters  that  are  poured  from  the  moun- 
tainous region  in  the  south  west  of  this  shire,  and  from  the  woods 
formerly  on  its  banks,  the  county  it  ran  through  obtained  the  name 
pf  Ettrick  Forest ,-  at  present  few  trees  are  to  be  seen.  The  Yarrow 
rises  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  from  two  contiguous  Lakes, 
about  six  miles  in  circuit,  called  St,  Mary's  Loch  and  the  Loch  of  the 
Loxvs,  and  joins  the  Ettrick  near  Selkirk. 

These  rivers  produce  plenty  of  good  fish,  and  the  Eels,  particularly 
in  those  Lakes  from  whence  the  Yavi^ow  issues,  are  in  q^uantities  in- 
credible. 

The  Forth  is  the  first  rirer  of  much  note,  northward  of  the  Tneed^ 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  any  in  Scotland,  from  the  profusion 
of  its  commerce,  and  its  proximity  to  the  capital.  Its  proper  rise  is 
in  the  wild  tract  of  mountains  in  the  western  Highlands,  at  the  back 
of  the  great  Ben-Lomond,  towards  the  north-west  extremity  of  this 
Shire :  a  little  before  it  reaches  Stirling,  it  is  joined  by  the  Tieth  from 
the  north-west,  the  two  principal  branches  which  form  the  Tieth,  descend 
each  from  a  chain  of  Lakes ;  the  one  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on 
the  south  side,  of  the  lofty  mountain  Ben-Liddie.  The  northern  branch 
|)asses  through  and  forms  three  Lochs,  Doine,  Voil,  and  Lubimig,  the 
last,  or  "  the  winding  Lake,"  bends  round  a  point  of  Ben-Liddie,  the 
Irock  rising  nearly  perpendicular  from  the  waters  edge  to  an  amazing 
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height :  almost  opposite,  while  composing  the  History  of  his  Travels, 
lived  for  some  time  the  late  Mr,  Bruce;  pleased,  it  is  said,  with 
tracing  in  the  rude  grandeur  of  this  lake  and  rock,  a  faint  resemblance 
to  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Abyssinia.  The  southern  branch  forms 
Loch  Ketterin  and  Loch  Vanacher,  and  joins  the  northei'n  at  Callen- 
dar,  and  descend  together  to  Doune.  The  Allen  afterwards  joins  ^/cff 
Forth,  flowing  by  Dumblane  to  the  south-west  from  Perthshire,  where 
it  rises  near  Gleneagles,  and  also  the  Devon,  rising  in  Kinross-shire, 
and  running  in  the  same  direction  ;  the  Devon  is,  from  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  ground,  forced  to  take  a  very  circuitous  course,  and 
although  its  track  would  measure  forty  miles,  yet  it  falls  into  the 
Forth  within  the  space  of  only  six  from  its  source.  Tlie  serpentine 
course  of  the  Forth  from  Stirling  to  Alloa,  which  is  towards  the  south- 
east, is  most  beautiful,  and  may  be  conceived  when  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  distance  between  the  two  places  is  twenty-four  miles  by  water; 
and  scarcely  four  miles  by  land ;  the  incessant  curves  of  this  river, 
when  viewed  from  any  eminence,  exhibit  an  apparent  labyrinth  of 
pools  of  water,  which  deceive  the  eye  in  seeming  distinct  from  each 
other.  Near  the  spot  where  the  Forth  becomes  increased  by  the  tide, 
the  Carron,  descending  from  the  south  side  of  the  Campsey  hills,  and 
tinged  with  the  produce  pf  its  iron  works,  falls  into  it,  as  does  the 
great  canal  from  the  Clyde,  transporting  the  rich  manufactures  of 
Paisley  and  Glasgow,  and  the  trade  of  the  Avestern  sea.  The  Avdn 
from  the  south  joins  the  Forth,  below  where  the  Queens  Ferry  is 
established.  The  Forth  immediately  spreads  into  a  vast  arm  of  the  sea, 
and  receiving  the  Almond  from  the  south,  approaches  Leith,  the 
grand  and  crowded  Port  of  Edinburgla,  and  at  last  discharges  itself 
into  the  German  Ocean. 

The  Endrick  descends  from  the  -north  of  the  Campsey  hills.  The 
Blane  proceeds  from  the  Lennox  hills  ;  the  Spout  of  Ballagan,  a  cas- 
cade of  seventy  feet,  is  a  remarkable  fall  in  this  river ;  below  the 
junction  of  the  Blane  with  the  Endrick,  their  united  streams  slowly 
meandei'  through  a  tract  of  low  land,  which  they  frequently  overflow 
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and  enrich,  until  they  reach  Loch  Lomond,  near  Buchanan ;  at  their 
fall  into  the  Loch  there  is  a  good  Salmon  fishery.  The  rivers  and 
waters  of  StirHngshire  produce  Salmon  and  Ti^oiit  in  such  abundance, 
ihat  the  Angler  has  no  reason  to  fear  a  want  of  diversion. 
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The  DiUKNESs,   which  rises  on  the  southern  mountains,   terminates 
in  a  great  inlet  of  the  sea,   called  the  Kyle;   the  village  of  Tongue  is 
here  situated,   and  surrounded  by  morasses,  lakes,    and   rivers,   where 
the  Sportsman  may  find  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement.     The 
Naver  descends  from  a  spacious  Lake  near  the  centre  of  the  county, 
and  after  running  by  several  small  villages,   falls  into  the  sea  at  Fay^r, 
Avhere  there  is   an  excellent  Salmon    fishery.      The  SxRATHr   passes 
through  a  plain  and  fertile  country,   and  glides  into  a  bay  covered  by  a 
large  promontory,    both  of  which  bear  its  name.    Halladale  and  several 
smaller  streams  descend  from  the  mountains  bordering  on  Caithness, 
from  their  south  side  springs  the  Helmsdale,  which  rolling  over  its 
rocky  bottom  toward   the  Ord  of  Caithness,     becomes  at  that  place 
deep  and  dangerous  to  the  traveller,   having  no  bridge  over  it.     At  its 
mouth  there  is  a  good  fishery  for  Salmon.     The  Brora,   issuing  from 
a  beautiful   Lake    of   the  same   name,     forms    several  fine  cacsades ; . 
near  this  river  are  seen  the  remains  of  several  of  those  circular  towers, 
of  which  the  use  and  origin   have  still  baflled   the  researches  of  the. 
Antiquary.     Near  the  town  of  Brora  is  Dunrobin  Castle,   the  Earl  of 
Sutherland's,   and  on  the  south  side  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,   called  Fleet 
Loch,   is  Skibo,  famous  for  its  gardens,    as  the  former  is  for  its  beau- 
tiful situation.     At  Embo,   a  village  in  this  neighbourhood,   in  1727, 
a  Female  was  burned  for  the  imaginary  crime  of  JJitchcraJt,   Avhich  so 
far  as  we  know  concludes  these  frantic  executions  in  Scotland.     The 
last  instance  of  national  credulity  on  this  head,   was  the  story  of  the 
Witches  of  Thurso,  who  tormenting  for  a  long  time  an  honest  fellow 
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under  the  usual  form  of  Cats,  at  last  so  provoked  him,  that  one  night 
he  put  them  to  the  rout  with  his  broad  sword,  and  cut  off  the  leg  of 
one  less  nimble  than  the  rest ;  on  his  taking  it  up,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, he  found  it  belonged  to  a  female  of  his  own  species,  and  next 
morning  discovered  the  owner,  an  old  hag,  with  only  the  twin 
leg.  The  horrors  of  the  tale  were  considerably  abated  in  the  place  I 
heard  it,  continues  Mr.  Pennant,  by  an  unlucky  enquiry  made  by 
one  in  company,  viz.  In  what  part  would  the  old  woman  have  suffered 
had  the  man  cut  off  the  Cat's  Tail  ? 

The  Fleet  has  its  origin  in  a  wild  and  hilly  district,  and  flows 
to  the  south-east  with  no  remarkable  feature. 

The  Firth  of  Dornoch  is  formed  by  a  junction  of  the  rapid  river 
Shin,  (issuing  from  its  Lake,  which  is  eighteen  miles  long,  and 
situated  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  shire,)  and  the  Ailish,  with 
various  other  small  streams  from  Ross-shire ;  it  is  a  large  winding 
iEstuary  abounding  in  bays  ;  near  the  mouth  which  widens  to  a  great 
expanse,  the  town  of  Tain  appears  on  its  Ross-shire  bank,  opposed 
by  Dornoch,  the  capital  of  Sutherland. 

The  Lochs  and  rivers  of  this  county  are  most  abundantly  stored 
with  fish.  Those  that  sxe  fresh,  present  to  the  Angler,  Salmon,  Trout, 
and  a  variety  of  other  sorts  of  fish ;  those  of  salt  water,  (and  most 
of  the  Towns  are  washed  by  one  or  the  other,)  produce  to  the 
inhabitants,  a  profusion  of  Cod  and  other  sea,  and  most  kinds  of 
shell  fish.  At  Invershin  there  is  a  Salmon-leap,  where  those  fish  that 
fail  in  the  leap,  are  frequently  caught  in  baskets  placed  purposely 
below.     Sturgeons  are  often  found  in  the  Shin. 
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The  Piltaton  Burn,  a  little  stream,  traverses  the  whole  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  this  shire,  flowing  eastward  somewhat  below  Stranrawr,  which 
may  be  called  its  capital.  The  Luce  rising  on  the  borders  of  Ayrshire, 
is  crossed  by  the  great  Irish  road  at  the  t&wn  of  Gknluce,  and  makes 
its  bay  between  the  Mult  of  Galloway,  and  the  Burrow-head.  The 
Cree  springing  from  a  lake  in  Carrick,  divides  this  county  from  those 
of  Ayr  and  Kirkcudbright,  and  witli  a  considerable  Estuary,  reaches 
the  sea  a  little  before  it  comes  to  fFigion,  forming  the  large  Bay 
which  bears  that  name,  bounded  by  Burrow-head  on  one  side,  and  the 
Ross  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  in  Kirkcudbright  on  the  other. 
This  river  is  rapid,  its  course  is  through  a  mountainous  country, 
and  passes  the  town  of  Newton  Douglass,  where  there  is  a  valuable 
Salmon  fishery. 

The  Tarf  and  Bladnoch,  descending  from  lakes  in  the  moor* 
on  the  borders  of  Carrick  in  Ayrshire,  unite  their  streams  at  Kirk- 
cowan,  the  Bladnoch.  from  thence  winding  to  the  south  east,  falls 
into  Wigton  Bay. 

The  waters  of  this  shire  are  plentifully  stocked  with  fish,  and  are 
noted  for  the  prodigious  quantities  of  fine  Eels. 

The  rivers  of  Scotland  have  in  general  rocky  bottoms,  and  the  same 
uneven  substance  lines  the  sides,  so  that  fishing  with  nets  can  never 
here  interfere  with  the  Angler's  diversion,  as  it  frequently  does  in 
streams  less  rapid,  and  where  the  bottoms  and  banks  either  present  no 
shelter  for  the  fish,  or  where  by  lowering  the  water,  the  fish  are  com- 
pelled to  abandon  them. 
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IRELAND. 


THE  most  considerable  Rivers  and  Loughs  of  this  country,  will 
be  now  mentioned.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  there  are  Rivers  of  the 
same  name  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  also  thateach  country 
possesses  innumerable  Brooks  and  Rivulets,  which  to  the  Sportsman 
are  as  productive  as  the  larger  waters,  the  size  of  the  stream  will  often 
betray  the  judgment,  if  estimated  by  that  circumstance  alone,  as  to 
the  bigness  of  the  fish  contained  in  it 

The  Shannon,  the  principal  river  in  Ireland,  and  which  runs  from 
North  to  South,  takes  its  rise  from  a  spring  among  the  mountains  near 
Swadlitigar,  it  then  expands  into  Lough  Allkn,  which  lies  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  county  of  Leitrim,  encompassed  by  high 
mountains,  and  is  more  than  thirty  miles  in  circuit.  From  this  great 
collection  of  water,  swelled  by  the  accession  of  numberless  rivulets 
from  the  hills,  the  Lough,  as  if  surcharged,  throws  forth  the  Shannon' 
at  Belat-nava  ;  it  next  forms  Lough  Ree,  about  fifteen  miles  long, 
diversified  with  many  Islands,  and  afterwards  Lough  Derg,  which  is 
still  larger,  and  upon  which  there  are  about  fifty  Islands.  At  Killaloe 
is  a  bridge  over  the  Shanno?i  of  nineteen  arches,  below  which  there  is 
a  ledge  .of  rocks,  preventing  the  navigation  of  this  river  np  to  Lough 
Derg ;  here  is  a  considerable  Salmon  and  Eel  fishery.  From  hence  the 
Shannon  flows  to  Limerick,  (having  in  its  course  many  beautiful  water- 
falls, the  Dip  being  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  miles,)  and  increasing  as  it  flows  through  several  counties, 
forms  the  largest  river  in  the  United  Kingdoms;  and  considering  the 
shortness  of  its  course  to  the  sea,  is  superior  in  bigness  to  any  in 
Europe.     The  Shannon  is  navigable  from  Limerick,    and  about  sixty- 
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three  miles  from  that  Port  discharges  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
This  river,  which  divides  the  Province  of  Connaught  from  Leinster 
and  Munster,  has  in  various  places  a  rapid  current,  particularly  after 
first  leaving  the  Loughs,  it  presents  likewise  many  fine  streams,  and 
produces,  besides  a  profusion  of  other  fish,  the  Pike  (some  as  much 
as  fifty  pounds  weight)  Eels,  and  Perch  of  uncommon  magnitude. 
In  the  flat  spaces  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  are  small  but  deep 
Lochs,  which  are  covered  in  winter,  and  in  floods ;  when  the  river 
withdraws,  it  leaves  plenty  of  fish  in  them,  which  are  caught  to 
put  into  Stews;  a-t  Johnstown,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Young 
describes  one  of  these  Stews  as  having  a  small  stream  that  feeds  it, 
and  that  with  a  trolling  rod  a  bite  of  a  Pike  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds 
is  soon  obtained,  one  weighing  twenty-seven  pounds  so  taken,  he  eat  of. 
To  evince  the  quantity  of  fish  in  this  river,  he  instances  a  fisherman 
bringing  three  Trouts,  weighing  fourteen  pounds,  and  selling  them  to 
Mr.  Holmes  for  six-pence  sterling  each,  a  couple  of  boats  lying  at 
anchor,  with  lines  extended  from  one  to  the  other,  and  hooks  baited 
and  affixed  at  proper  distances,  have  been  known  to  catch  an  incredible 
number  of  Trout,  which  in  general  run  from  three  to  nine  pounds. 
Perch  swarm,  and  what  is  singular,  they  first  appeared  in  the  Shannon 
abou-t-  thirty-two  years  since,  and  then  in  such  plenty,  that  the  poor 
lived  on  them.  There  are  also  Bream  weighing  six  pounds,  Salmon, 
especially  above  Limerick,  in  abundance,  and  some  of  the  Gillaroo 
Trout.     The  Angler  cannot  fail  of  sport  in  every  part  of  this  rive^. 

The  SuiR,  the  Neor,  and  the  Barrow,  spring  from  a  mountain 
called  Slieu-Bloom.  The  Suir  flows  from  a  branch  of  it,  called  Bien- 
Duffe,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  after  a  course  of  many  miles 
at  length  receives  the  Neor  and  the  Barrow.  Clonmell  and  Carrick 
are  situated  on  this  river,  over  which  at  the  former  there  is  abridge  of 
twenty  arches,  and  from  both  Avhich  places  it  is  navigable  to  Waterford. 
The  Angling  for  Salmon  and  Trout,  near  both  Carrick  and  Clonmell, 
is  very  good. 
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The  Neor  rises  from  the  same  branch,  and  runnhig  to  the  south- 
east falls  into  the  Barrow.  The  Barrow,  from  the  same  mountain, 
after  taking  a  northerly  course,  turns  to  the  south,  and  before  it 
reaches  Ross,  is  joined  by  the  Neor ;  from  this  place  it  runs  southerly, 
and  is  called  Ross  river,  and  after  meeting  the  Suir,  they  all,  below 
Waterford,  lose  themselves  in  St.  George's  Channel.  These  rivers 
abound  with  Salmon,  Trout,  and  other  good  fish.  Kilmachow  river 
which  falls  into  the  Suir  about  two  miles,  and  another  river,  which 
after  running  through  the  Marquis  of  Wateiford's  Park,  joins  the  Suir 
eight  miles  above  Waterford,  are  both  famous  Trout  streams. 

The  Blackwatee  springs  from  a  mountain  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
and  receiving  many  streams,  continues  its  course  to  the  Bay  ofYoughall*. 
Other  rivers  have  this  name,  one  of  which  falls  into  the  Shannon,  another 
into  the  Boyne,  and  a  third  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  runs  into  the  sea. 

The  Bann  rises  out  of  a  mountain  in  the  county  of  Down,  after 
flowing  northward  near  thirty  miles,  and  receiving  the  Tatixvagee,  it 
falls  into  Lough  Neagh,  and  passing  through  the  Lake,  keeps  on  a 
northerly  course,  dividing  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Londonderrj^, 
and  reaches  the  sea  below  Coleraine.  The  Bann  is  famous  for  its 
Salmon  Leap  near  Coleraine,  and  for  its  Salmon  fishery,  which  is  the 
greatest  in  the  kingdom.  The  Salmon  spawn  in  all  the  streams,  that 
run  into  the  Barin,  about  the  beginning  of  August,  when  they  retire  to 
the  sea,  and  begin  to  return  to  the  fresh  water  in  January,  continuing 
to  do  so  until  August.  The  nets  are  set  the  middle  of  January,  but 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  no  Nets  or  Weirs  can  be  kept  down  after  the 

*  In  the  Gardens  belonging  to  Youghall  the  Potatoe,  it  is  said,  was  first  planted.  This 
improvement  is  ascribed  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  with  much  probability,  for  this  was 
a  part  of  the  estate  he  sold  to  the  Earl  of  Cork.  It  seems,  however,  that  no  proper  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  the  person  who  cultivated  it  ;  since,  upon  its  coming  up  and  growing 
pretty  high,  he  attempted  to  eat  the  Apple,  which  he  took  to  be  the  Fruit  of  the  plant,  but 
finding  it  unpleasant  considered  his  pains  as  lost,  and  utterly  neglected  it.  At  some  distance 
of  time,  when  the  earth  was  turned  up,  the  Roots  were  found  spread  to  a  great  distance,  and 
increased  to  a  large  quantity ;  and  from  this  place,  the  whole  kingdom  was  gradually  furnished. 
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twelfth  oi August.  All  the  fisheries  let  at  6000/.  perann.  The  space  from 
the  sea  to  the  rock  above  Coleraine,  where  the  Weirs  are  built,  belongs 
to  the  London  companies,  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  to  the  Marquis  of 
Donegall ;  the  young  Salmon  are  called  Grawls,  and  grow  faster  it  is 
supposed  than  any  other  fish  commonly  known,  for  within  the  year  some 
of  them  Avill  be  increased  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  pounds,  in  general 
the  growth  is  from  ten  to  twelve  ;  such  as  escape  the  first  year  are  at 
two  years  old  called  Salmon,  and  will  generally  weigh  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  pounds.  In  1780,  1452  Salmon  were  taken  at  one  drag  of 
a  single  net,  the  next  greatest  bawl  was  in  1758,  when  882  were  caught. 
Fish  in  the  former  year,  sold  at  a  penny  and  three  halfpence  a  pound, 
fresh,  and  at  1 8/.  and  20/.  per  ton,  salted ;  in  the  latter  state  they  are 
sent  to  London,  Spain,  and  Italy  ;  the  fishery  employs  eighty  men,  and 
the  annual  expences  it  is  calculated  equal  the  rent.  The  Eel  fisheries 
at  Coleraine  let  at  1000/.  per  annum.  The  Eels  make  periodical  voyages, 
as  the  Salmon,  but  instead  of  spawning  in  the  fresh  water,  they  retreat 
to  the  sea  to  spawn,  and  the  young  fry  return  against  the  stream ;  to 
enable  them  to  do  which  with  greater  ease,  at  the  leap,  straw  ropes  are 
hung  in  the  water  for  them  to  adhere  to.  The  Eels  here  sometimes 
arrive  at  the  weight  of  nine  or  ten  pounds. 

Lough  Neagh  is- the  largest  lake  in  Europe,  those  of  Ladoga  and 
Onega  in  Russia,  and  that  of  Geneva  in  Switzerland,  excepted ;  it 
being  twenty  miles  long,  and  fifteen  broad,  and  the  area  is  computed  to 
be  100,000  acres.  It  is  fed  by  six  large  rivers,  and  four  of  less  note, 
and  having  but  one  narrow  outlet  for  discharging  this  great  flux  of 
.water,  it  frequently  overflows  the  low  grounds  on  its  banks.  A  healing 
virtue  is  ascribed  to  it,  and  many,  by  bathing,  have  experienced  be- 
nefit from  it,  it  is  also  celebrated  for  petrifying  wood,  which  is  not  only 
found  petrified  in  the  lake  itself,  but  in  the  adjacent  soil  at  a  considerable 
depth.  This  water  contains  plenty  of  fine  fish,  and  one  sort,  called  the 
Dolochan  or  Buddagh,  a  species  of  large  Trout,  weighing  sometimes 
thirty  pounds,  is  peculiar  to  it;  the  PiA-e  are  likewise  of  very  great 
size.     Lough  Beg  is  joined  to  Lough  Neagh,  by  a  narrow  channel  at 
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its  north  west  end,  and  is  four  miles  in  length,  and  four  in  hreadth. 
The  price  of  fish  is  half  a  crown  for  a  large  Pike ;  Trout  twelve  inches 
long,  a  penny  each,  Eels  ten  a  penny  in  Summer,  three  in  Winter. 

The  Lee  rises  in  the  mountains  near  the  village  of  IncJiigeela,  and 
about  a  mile  from  it  opens  itself  into  a  fine  lake,  called  Lough  Allua, 
it  afterwards  has  an  easterly  direction  for  thirty  miles,  it  then  becomes 
much  enlarged  by  the  reception  of  a  number  of  streams,  and  passing 
by  Cork,  discharges  itself  into  the  Sea.  This  river  produces  excellent 
fish,  particularly  Trout  and  Sahnon,  the  latter  are  always  in  season, 
like  those  of  the  river  Wye  in  England ;  the  former  are  very 
large,  and  afford  the  Angler  much  diversion.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cork,  are  several  smaller  rivers,  abounding  with  fish. 

The  LiFFEY  has  its  origin  in  the  County  of  Wicklow,  and  takes  a 
circling  course  through  that,  and  the  counties  of  Kildare  and  Dublin, 
passing  by  Leixlip,  (where  there  is  a  Salmon  Leap,')  to  Dublin,  and 
discharges  itself  into  Dublin  Bay.  Some  good  Salmon  are  to  be  found 
in  this  river,  and  plenty  of  Trout,  which  altho'  they  Avill  afford  the 
Angler  great  sport  in  the  taking,  are  of  a  very  inferior  kind  for  the 
table.  In  a  small  stream  that  runs  into  the  Liffey,  called  Castle-Knock 
river,   the  Trout  are  in  plenty,  and  are  excellent. 

The  BoYNE  rises  in  the  King's  county,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Drogheda,  it  abounds  with  Salmon,  Trout,  and  variety  of  other  excellent 
fish.  TheNuRE,  Slaine,  andMAY,  are  rivers  in  the  province  of Zc/w^er. 
The  MoY  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Knockneshee,  in  the  county 
of  Sligo,  and  dividing  that  county  from  Mayo,  and  also  the  counties 
of  Donegal  and  Fermanagh,  after  meandering  about  forty  five  miles, 
and  passing  Belkek,  where  the  Salmon  fishery  lets  for  520/.  per  annum, 
discharges  itself  below  the  port  of  Killala,  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Lough  Erne  one  of  the  largest  lakes  in  Ireland,  has  two  branches, 
which  extend  through  the  whole  county  of  Fermanagh,  dividing  it 
into  nearly  two  equal  parts,   its  length  is  said  to  be  thirty  miles,  and 
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to  contain  near  four  hundred  islands,  some  of  which  are  inhabited, 
its  breadth  is  unequal,  among  the  islands,  that  of  Belleisle,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Ross,  is  extremely  beautiful.  The  fish  in  this  part  of  the 
lake,  are  Pike  to  the  weight  of  forty  pounds,  Trout,  Eels,  Bream,  Perch, 
and  it  is  extraordinary,  that  the  latter  fish  should  have  appeared  in  all  the 
lakes  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  Shannon  at  the  same  time,  nearly  thirty  two 
years  ago.  Mary  Island,  belonging  to  Lord  Erne,  is  equally  beau- 
tiful with  Belleisle,  and  Castle  Caldwell,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake, 
vies  with  either  of  the  former.  The  Trout,  Perch,  Pike,  and  Bream, 
■were  at  that  part  of  the  lake  so  plentiful,  as  to  have  no  price,  and  Sir 
James  Caldwell  has  taken  seventeen  hundred  weight  of  Bream  and 
Pike  in  one  day ;  a  fish  peculiar  to  this  lake,  about  the  size  of  a 
Herring,   called  Goaske,  is  taken  only  in  May, 

The  Suck  divides  Roscommon  from  Gal  way,  and  joins  the 
Shannon  near  Clonfcrt.  The  Drosos,  a  river  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
also  falls  into  the  Shannon.  At  Gal  way,  in  the  river  which  runs  from 
Lough  Corrib,  is  a  large  Salmon  fishery.  Lough  Coruib  is  upwards 
of  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  some  parts  six  broad,  having  many 
fine  islands  upon  it ;  near  this  lake  is  that  of  Lough  Mask,  almost 
half  the  breadth  of  the  first,  and  nearly  as  long ;  the  former  is  wholly 
in  the  county  of  Gakcay,  part  of  the  latter  in  that  of  Mayo  ;  in  both 
are  found  the  Gillaroo  Trout,  which  is  generally  from  twelve  to  eighteen, 
but  increases  so  high  as  thirty  pounds  weight ;  these  fish  are  esteemed 
for  their  fine  flavour,  which  is  supposed  to  exceed  that  of  any  other 
Trout,  their  make  is  similar  to  the  common,  except  being  thicker  in 
proportion  to  their  length,  and  of  a  redder  hue  both  before  and  after 
being  dressed.  The  Gillaroo  is  remarkable  for  having  a  gizzard, 
resembling  that  of  a  large  Fowl  or  Turkey,  it  is  usual  to  dress  the 
gizzards  only,  Avhich  are  considered  as  very  favourite  morsels. 

The  famous  John  Hunter  made  this  curious  fish  an  object  of 
his  attention,  and  an  extract  from  his  observations  upon  it,  may  not 
improperly  here  find  a  place:    He  states  that   "one  of  the  digestive 
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organs  of  this  Trout,  being  so  very  extraordinary,  as  to  have  given 
name  to  it,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  its  distinguishing  characteristic, 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  question,  whether  its  resemblance  to  a 
gizzard,  be  such  as  to  render  the  appellation  proper,  it  is  expedient  to 
state  some  general  facts.  Food  of  animals  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  what  does  require  mastication  to  facilitate  digestion,  and  what 
does  not ;  all  animal  food  is  of  this  latter  kind  ;  but  grai?i,  and  many 
other  substances,  Avhich  serve  for  aliment,  require  a  previous  grinding  or 
trituration  ;  and  therefore  animals  which  live  on  such  food,  are  provided 
with  organs  for  that  purpose.  Such  birds  as  live  upon  food,  to  digest 
which  trituration  is  indispensable,  have  the  power  of  masticating  and 
digesting,  united  in  one  part,  the  gizzard,  which  is  for  that  end 
peculiarly  constructed.  In  graniverous  Birds  therefore,  a  single  organ 
answers  both  to  the  teeth  and  stomach  of  graniverous  quadrupeds,  (who 
have  two  powers  distinct  from  each  other,  to  masticate  and  digest 
their  food,  the  first  being  executed  by  teeth  of  a  particular  form,  which 
serve  as  so  many  grindstones,  for  reducing  their  food  to  powder,  before 
it  is  conveyed  into  the  stomach  for  digestion,)  and  consequently  the 
gizzard  alone  of  birds,  will  point  out  the  food  of  the  species  as  clearly, 
as  the  teeth  and  stomach  together  do  in  those  animals,  in  which  the 
two  offices  of  mastication  and  digestion  are  not  joined  together  in  the 
same  part. 

As  it  appears  then  to  be  the  difference  of  the  stomachs  only,  that  fits 
birds  for  their  different  kinds  of  food ;  it  is  evident  that  every  gradation 
of  stomach  must  be  found  among  them,  from  the  true  gizzard,  which 
is  one  extreme,  to  the  more  membranous  stomach,  which  is  the  other ; 
since  the  food  of  the  various  species  is  from  the  hardest  grain,  to  the 
softest  animal  matter.  The  two  extremes  above-mentioned  are  easily 
defined,  but  they  run  so  into  each  other,  that  the  end  of  one  and 
beginning  of  the  other,  are  quite  imperceptible;  similar  gradations  are 
observed  in  the  food,  the  kinds  suited  to  the  two  extremes,  mixing 
together  in  different  proportions,  adapted  to  the  intermediate  states 
of  stomach. 
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A  true  gizzard  is  composed  of  two  strong  muscles  placed  Opposite,  and 
acting  upon  each  other,  as  two  broad  grindstones.  These  muscles  are 
united  at  their  sides  by  a  middle  tendon,  into  which  the  muscular  fibres 
are  inserted,  and  which  forms  the  narrow  anterior  and  posterior  sides  of 
the  flat  (juadrangular  cavity,  wherein  the  grinding  is  performed ;  the 
upper  end  of  this  cavity  is  filled  up  by  the  termination  of  the  oesophagusy 
and  the  beginning  of  the  intestine  i  the  lower  end  consists  of  a  thift 
muscular  bag,  connecting  the  edges  of  the  two  muscles  together.  The 
two  flat  lateral  sides  of  the  grinding  cavity,  are  lined  with  a  bony 
substance,  similar  to  a  hard  and  thick  cuticle. 

The  two  large  muscles  may  be  considered  as  a  pair  of  jaws,  whoi56 
teeth  are  taken  in  occasionally,  being  small  rough  stones  or  pebbles, 
which  the  animal  swallows ;  and  from  the  feeling  on  the  tongue,  it 
can  distinguish  such  of  them  as  are  proper,  from  those  that  are  smooth, 
or  otherwise  unfit  for  the  purpose,  which  last  it  instantly  drops  out  of 
its  mouth.  There  are  other  animals  which  masticate  their  food  in  their 
stomach,  but  their  teeth  are  by  nature  placed  there ;  Ci^abs  and 
Lobsters  are  thus  formed.  Some  Birds  with  gizzards,  have  also  a 
craw  or  crop,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir,  and  for  softening  the  grain  ; 
but  as  all  of  them  have  not  this  organ,  it  is  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose. 

The  gradation  from  gizzard  to  stomach,  is  made  by  the  muscular 
sides  becoming  weaker  and  weaker,  and  the  food  keeps  pace  with  this 
change,  varying  gradually  from  vegetable  to  animal,  and  we  find  that 
in  graniverous  animals  of  all  sorts,  there  is  an  apparatus  for  masticat- 
ing their  food,  although  of  various  kinds  and  diiferently  placed. "  After 
describing  the  manner  of  carniverous  quadrupeds  and  birds  taking  and 
digesting  their  food,  Mr.  H.  thus  proceeds,  "  of  all  the  fish  I  have  seen, 
the  Mullet  is  the  clearest  instance  of  the  structure  of  its  stomach 
approaching  to  that  of  birds.  Its  strong  muscular  stomach  being 
evidently  adapted  like  the  gizzard  of  birds,  to  the  two  oflSces  of  masti- 
cation and  digestion.     The  stomach  of  the  Gillaroo  Trout  holds  the 
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second  place ;  but  still  neither  of  these  stomachs  can  be  justly  ranked 
as  gizzards,  since  they  want  some  of  the  most  essential  characters,  viz. 
a  power  and  motion  fitted  for  grinding,  and  the  horny  cuticle.  The 
stomach  of  the  Gillaroo  Trout  is  however  more  circumscribed  than  that 
of  most  fish,  and  endued  with  sufficient  strength  to  break  the  cover- 
ing of  small  shell-fish,  which  will  most  probably  be  best  done  by 
having  more  than  oue  in  the  stomach  at  a  time,  and  also  by  taking 
large  and  smooth  stones  into  it,  which  will  answer  the  purpose  o^ breaking, 
but  not  so  well  that  of  grinding,  nor  can  this  fish's  stomach  possess 
scarcely  any  power  of  grinding,  as  the  whole  cavity  is  lined  with  a 
fine  villous  coat,  and  whose  external  surface  every  where  appears  to  be 
digestive,  and  by  no  means  fitted  for  mastication." 

The  stomach  of  the  English  is  exactly  of  the  same  species  with  that  of 
the  Gillaroo  Trout,  but  its  coat  is  not  so  thick  by  two  thirds*;  how 
far  this  difference  in  thickness  of  stomach  avails  to  make  a  distinct 
species,  or  barely  a  variety  of  the  same,  is  only  to  be  determined  by 
experiment,  which  might  be  tried,  by  putting  some  Gillaroo  Trout, 
male  and  female,  into  water,  in  which  there  are  no  Trout,  and  ob- 
serving if  they  continue  unaltered. 

The  oesophagus  in  the  Trout  is  considerably  longer  and  smaller  than  in 
many  other  classes  of  fish.  The  intestines  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Salmon,  Herring,  Sprat,  &c.  the  pancreas  is  appendiculated,  (this 
name  to  the  pancreas  Mr.  H.  has  adopted  from  its  appearance).  The 
teeth  shew  them  to  be  a  fish  of  prey.  So  far  therefore  (concludes  Mr. 
Hunter)  as  warranted  by  analogy,  we  must  not  consider  the  stomach 
of  this  fish  as  a  gizzard,  but  as  a  true  stomach. 

Respecting  the  Gillaroo  Trout,  Mr.  Pennant  has  the  following 
remarks:    "  The  stomachs  of  the  common  Trouts  are  uncommonly 

•  The  English  Trout  swallows  shell-fish,  and  also  pretty  large  smooth  stones,  which  serve 
33  shell  breakers. 
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thick,  and  muscular ;  they  feed  on  the  shell-fish  of  lakes  and  rivers,  aji 
well  as  on  small  fish  ;  they  likewise  take  into  their  stomachs  gravel  or 
small  stones,  to  assist  in  comminuting  the  testaceous  parts  of  their  food. 
The  Trouts  of  certain  Lakes  in  Ireland,  as  those  of  the  county  of 
Galway,  and  some  others,  are  remarkahle  for  the  great  thickness 
of  their  stomachs,  which  from  some  resemblance  to  the  organs  of 
digestion  in  birds,  have  been  called  gizzards :  the  Irish  name  the 
species  that  has  them,  Gillaroo  Trouts,  and  their  stomachs  are  some- 
times served  up  to  table,  under  the  former  appellation.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me,  continues  Mr.  P.  that  the  extraordinary  strength  of 
stomach  in  the  Irish  fish,  should  give  any  suspicion,  that  it  is  a  distinct 
species;  the  nature  of  the  waters  might  increase  the  thickness,  or  the 
superior  quantity  of  shell-fish,  which  may  more  frequently  call  for  the 
Vise  of  its  comminuting  powers,  than  those  of  our  Trouts,  might 
occasion  this  difference.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
stomach  of  a  great  Gillaroo  Trout,  with  a  large  one  from  the  Uxbridge 
river,  the  last,  if  I  recollect,  was  smaller,  and  out  of  season ;  and  its 
stomach  (notwithstanding  it  was  very  thick,)  was  much  inferior  in 
strength  to  that  of  the  former ;  but  on  the  whole,  says  Mr.  P.  there 
was  not  the  least  specific  difference  between  the  two  subjects."  From 
the  foregoing  investigations,  the  Gillaroo  does  not  seem  to  constitute  a 
new  species  of  Trout. 

The  Pike  in  Lough  Corieb  are  of  immense  bigness,  and  also  the 
Perch  ;  of  the  former,  one  of  the  great  veight  of  sixty-eight  pounds, 
and  of  the  latter,  one  weighing  nine  pounds  was  taken ;  Salmon  and 
Trout  are  in  prodigious  quantities,  and  the  Eels  are  noted  for  their 
rich  flavour,  size,  and  abundance. 

Lough  Lene,  or  Killarney,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  is  singular 
for  its  beauties,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  rival :  the  extent 
of  water  in  Lough  Erne  is  indeed  much  greater,  the  Islands  more 
numerous,   and  some  parts  near  Castle  Caldwell  o^  as  great  magni- 
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ficence,  but  imagination  cannot  form  a  more  delightful  scene  of  ro- 
mantic beauty  than  the  peninsula  of  Mucmcss  affords ;  add  to  this, 
the  growth  of  the  Arbutus,  and  the  uncommon  Echoes,  and  it  will 
appear  upon  the  whole  superior  to  all  comparison.  The  prevailing 
character  of  i^i7/6rrA?e?/ is  Variety,  the  second,  Beauty;  Magnificence  is 
subordinate.  Here  Beauty,  by  her  magic  and  diffusive  influence  gives  a 
grace  to  Variety;  whilst  Variety  furnishes  her  benefactress  with  flattering 
contrasts:  united,  they  present  the  fancy  with  the  most  pleasing  images 
of  repose,  unstudied  order,  and  an  uncommon  display  of  natural  grandeur 
and  rural  wildness.  The  Lake,  or  rather  Lakes,  (for  there  are  three  branches 
connected  by  a  winding  river,)  cover  about  six  thousand  Irish  acres; 
occasionally  Lord  Kenmare  gives  a  Stag  hunt  on  the  water ;  the  Deer 
is  started  on  Glena'd  mountain,  and  bounds  from  rock  to  rock  to 
^ain  the  summit  of  the  hill,  but  being  hunted  down  to  the  wood  near 
the  water,  and  finding  himself  closely  pressed  by  both  men  and  dogs, 
he  collects  at  one  effort  his  remaining  strength,  gives  a  desperate 
bound,  and  plunges  into  the  Lake,  the  company  following  in  boats, 
until  fatigued  and  overpowered,  the  animal  is  seized,  his  antlers  decked 
with  arbutus  boughs,  and  he  is  borne  in  triumph  to  the  shore. 

In  these  Lakes  there  is  good  Angling,  and  they  possess  a  variety  of 
excellent  fish,  particularly  great  abundance  of  Salmon,  Carp,  Tench, 
Trout,  Eels,  &c.  The  surrounding  mountains  and  woods  abound  Avith 
Red-deer  and  game,  particularly  Grouse ;  and  formerly  that  scarce 
bird,  the  Cock  of  the  JVood,  was  met  with.  Eagles  constantly  breed 
here ;  there  are  always  Widgeon,  Teal,  and  Wild  Duck,  and  in  the 
season  plenty  of  Woodcocks. 

The  river  Boyle  rises  in  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  called  Lough  Gam, 
thence  meandering  through  woods  and  dales  it  enters  Lough  Kay, 
interspersed  with  several  Islands,  some  covered  with  lofty  timber,  and 
others  with  everlasting  verdure  ;  the  Boyle  again  emerges  out  of  the 
east  side  of  the  Lake,  and  runs  on  to  join  the  Shannon. 
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There  are  many  more  extensive  and  beautiful  Loughs,  all  abounding 
with  fish.    Lough  Conn  is  noted  for  the  quantity  of  its  Gillaroo  Trout. 

In  Lough  EsK  the  Char  is  found  in  great  abundance,  (a  circumr 
stance  of  which  Mr.  Pennant  was  not  apprised  ;)  it  is  described  to  be 
there  about  nine  inciies  long,  and  in  some  degree  resembling  a  Trout;  the 
male,  or  milting  Char,  has  a  ret?  belly,  but  the  flesh  is  generally  w^iVe  ; 
the  female,  called  the  roeing  Char,  has  a  paler  belly,  but  the  flesh  is 
of  a  brighter  red,  and  the  fish  is  commonly  larger  ;  the  third  sort,  called 
the  gelt  Char,  and  frequently  (though  it  may  be  corruptly,)  the  gilt- 
char,  is  without  roe.  These  fish  are  not  to  be  caught  by  bait,  and 
are  taken  only  in  Nets. 

Lough  Sheallin  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  extending  to  Finae, 
where  it  communicates  with  Lough  Inny.  Strangford  Ljough,  in 
the  county  of  Down  extending  neai"  twenty  miles  from  Newtown  in  the 
north,  to  Strangford  in  the  south,  is  in  some  places  more  than  five 
•miles  broad,  and  has  near  fifty  small  Islands.  It  abounds  Avith  excellent 
iish,  particularly  with  .Vw^e/^A',  Inchiquin  Zow^/^  is  very  famous  for 
its  delicious  fish,  as  well  as  for  the  delightful  prospect  near  it.  At 
Cong,  about  five  miles  from  Ballinrobe,  is  a  subterranean  cave,  to 
which  there  is  a  descent  of  sixty-three  steps,  called  the  Pigeon-hole, 
at  the  bottom  runs  a  clear  stream,  in  which  the  Trout  are  seen  sporting 
in  the  water ;  these  fish  are  never  known  to  take  a  bait,  but  are  caught 
■with  landing  nets.. 

In  the  Lake  of  Castle  Bar  near  that  town,  is  the  Char  and  the 
Gillaroo  Trout,  and  it  is  remarked  that  there  are  no  Pike  in  this,  and 
some  of  the  adjacent  Lakes, 

Mr.  Young  mentions  that  at  Packenham,  Lord  Longford  informed 
him  respecting  the  quantities  of  fish  in  the  Lakes  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, that  the  Perch  were  so  numerous,  that  a  child  with  a  packthread 
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and  a  crooked  pin  would  catch  enough  in  an  hour,  for  the  daily  use  of 
a  whole  family,  and  tliat  his  Lordship  had  seen  five  hundred  children 
fishing  at  the  same  time;  that  besides  Perch,  the  Lakes  produced  Pike 
five  feet  long,  Trout  of  ten  pounds  each,  whose  flesh  was  as  red  as 
Salmon,  and  likewise  Bream,  Tench,  and  Eels. 

At  Bally-Shannon  there  is  a  Salmon  Leap,  which  lets  for  four  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year ;  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  these  fish  should  be 
able  to  dart  themselves  near  fourteen  feet  perpendicular  out  of  the 
water ;  and  allowing  for  the  curvature,  they  leap  at  least  tzventy.  They 
do  not  bound  from  the  surface,  and  it  cannot  be  known  from  what  depth 
they  take  their  spring.  At  high  water  the  fall  is  hardly  three  feet,  and 
then  the  fish  swim  up  the  acclivity  without  leaping.  At  low  water, 
when  the  height  is  as  above  mentioned,  there  will  sometimes  be  fifty 
or  sixty  leaps  in  one  hour,  and  Salmon  have  been  shot  whilst  in  the 
air.     At  Athlone  the  Eel  fishery  is  very  considerable. 

There  are  many  salt  water  Loughs,  which  are  properly  inlets  of  the 
«ea,  such  as  Lough  Foyle,  Lough  Swilly.  The  Lagan  JVater  which 
passes  by  Lisburn  and  Belfast,  and  the  N^wry  JVater,  which  falls  into 
Carlingford  Bay. 

The  waters  of  Ireland  abound  in  all  that  can  invite  the  Angler  to 
their  banks :  perhaps  they  are  better  stored,  and  the  fish  contained 
in  them  of  a  size  superior  to  those  generally  found  elsewhere  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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I3re^Liix 


CllVLb 


Jiarbel 


Smelt 


Salmon 


Giidtreoox 
Bleak 


"Wkere  louixcL. 


S^ptemSer. 


eds  wji£re  £^  ^oetvm  is  cla^  or  sand, 
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K^epesC  par-  &s . 
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mer  tA^sd^cm^f  St  Current  und^r 
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Mai/  tdl 
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(rraveily  san^i/  ^r(;und  and 
^entie  Stre  ams. 

Sandj/  Aoitom.  dei?pj?iv<ers  attA^ 


Dace 


Soacli 


Perch. 


Pope 
Carp 
Teiicli 
Trout 

Pike 
Eel 


Season. 


^J^Si<?ht.  and 


(er  Afpn^As- 

-Mqy  untill 
Aurfust. 


April  ■till 
Ocla^er. 


April  'HI/ 
Auoust. 
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'^^or  tlat/  ipi^oms  under _Bk/^- 
rurAe!.  ll^tds;  WairdocAr  rr£usAes 
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aSfiit  Bridges  M'nrs  and  Mills. 
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(xrotuid 


cTT^PMcillSun-sfC  in 

Id  dwm'ddle  or  lidos' 
Fhor/iS^fi  rise  tc  /^t. 
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fham  fliMAllSun-sel 


mid  wafer,  in  cn&l 
loiver,  and  in  cold 
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All  the  dai/,  iesc 
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From  if  till ff  in  the 
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3  PM'.till  Sunset. 
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dfr  weafher. 


All  day. 
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f)^  yvAere  tAere  /rre  JVeedif,  Aollfli'     uniill  fanifarjf. 
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fn  dhnds.  de^//o/es  near  Tl^eds 
stumps  oFTrees. 
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ANGLING. 


Ouch  is  the  natural  progress  of  Man  in  society,  that  the  wearisome 
pursuits  which  are  the  first  and  sole  means  of  his  subsistence,  often 
rank,  afterwards,  among  the  prime  sources  of  his  diversion  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

In  that  state  of  barbarism  which  precedes  the  introduction  of  the 
arts,  fishing  and  hunting  form  the  chief  employ  of  the  savage  adven- 
turer, who,  finding  in  them  the  means  of  life,  naturally  makes  their 
improvement  an  object  of  his  skill  and  perseverance.  The  method  by 
which  the  first  men  drew  their  prey  from  the  waters  was,  without  doubt, 
sufficiently  simple ;  but  after  a  long  and  steady  application  to  the 
same  pursuit,  the  most  unskilful  become  in  time  expert,  contrivances 
are  suggested,  improvements  are  discovered,  and  the  mind,  travelling 
in  one  track,  goes  slowly  on  towards  the  last  stage  of  proficiency. 
When,  at  length,  the  £era  of  commerce  and  refinement  arrives,  thg  seas 
and  rivers  which  before  drew  only  the  necessitous  to  their  shores,  now 
present  a  recreation  to  the  sedentary,  and  an  amusement  to  opulent 
leisure. 

Atque  alius  latum  fundi  jam  verberat  amnem 
Alta  petens:  pelagoque  alius  trahit  huraida  lina, 

Sngltltg:,  or  the  taking  of  Fish  with  a  rod,  hook,  and  line,  is  said 
to  have  been  practised  1498  years  previous  to  the  Christian  JEra.,  some 
have  carried  its  antiquity  to  a  period  still  more  remote,  and  have  insisted 
that  the  elder  children  of  Setb's  (one  of  Adam's  Sons)  family,  were 
instructed  by  their  Father  in  this  pastime,  and  that  from  them,  the 
present  race  of  men  have  derived  and  coatinued  it;  on  this  subject,  how- 
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ever,  traditionary  history  has  not  been  very  minute.  Abandoning  there- 
fore these  very  early  authorities,  it  will  suffice  to  remark,  that  the  Art  of 
Angling  has  been  the  relaxation  and  amusement  of  many  very  great, 
and  learned  men  for  ages,  and  that  as  a  peaceful  and  harmless  pleasure, 
it  can  boast  an  undoubted  superiority  over  most  others.  The  intention 
of  this  Work  is  by  no  means  to  dispute  the  date  of  its  origin,  but  to 
endeavour  at  elucidating  and  arranging  the  modes,  best  adapted  to 
encourage  the  zeal  of  its  votaries,  and  by  stating  the  antient 
and  modern  rules  for  advancing  it  to  perfection,  thereby  to  gi\e- 
tlie  practitioner  the  information  most  calculated  to  promote  liis 
success.  The  description  of  tlie  apparatus  needful  for  the  Angler 
naturally  first  oflFers  itself;  and  allho'  the  fashion  is  to  extol  the  in- 
genuity of  former  times,  it  may  perhaps  admit  of  much  question, 
whether  the  Amateurs  now  living,  cannot  be  more  neatly  and  better 
equipped  by  Ustonson,  than  they  were  at  those  distant  periods,  when 
every  individual  must  have  confided  in  his  own  personal  exertions, 
for  the  necessary  requisites ;  it  will  however  here  be  explained,  in  what 
manner  those  who  are  themselves  anxious  that  their  own  hands  should 
form  the  various  articles,  may  supply  themselves,  and  this  account 
will  commence  with  an  indispensable  one,  that  of  the  Rod. 

The  wood  for  rods  should  be  cut  about  Christmas,  (and  some  insist 
tliat  if  left  in  the  open  air  for  twelve  months  afterwards,  it  will  season 
better,  than  if  stowed  in  a  dry  place.)  Hazel  is  the  Mood  generally 
procured  for  this  purpose,  and  of  all  the  sorts,  that  of  the  Cob-nut 
grows  to  the  greatest  length,  and  is  for  the  most  part  straight  and  taper ; 
the  but  end  should  rather  exceed  an  inch  in  dia«ieter,  but  of  whatever 
wood  the  rod  is  composed,  the  shoots  for  stocks,  middle  pieces,  and 
tops,  must  be  of  proper  size,  well  grown,  and  as  free  from  knots  as 
possible.  The  tops  should  be  the  best  rush  ground-shoots,  without  knots, 
and  proportionally  taper ;  the  excrescent  twigs  are  to  be  cut  off,  but 
not  close,  for  fear  of  hurting  the  bark,  which  ought  never  to  be  touched 
with  a  knife  or  rasp,  for  altho'  they  will  dress  neater,  it  considerably 
weakens  them ;    these  pieces  are  to  be  kept  free  from  wet  until  the 
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beginning  of  the  following  Autumn,  when  such  as  are  wanted  to 
foim  a  rod,  should  be  selected,  and  after  being  warmed  over  a  gentle 
fire,  set  as  straight  as  possible,  and  laid  aside  for  two  or  three  days, 
when  they  must  be  rubbed  over  ■with  a  piece  of  flannel  and  linseed 
oil,  which  will  polish  and  fetch  ofJ"  any  superfluous  bark;  they  are 
then  to  be  bound  tight  to  a  straight  pole,  and  so  kept  until  the  next 
Spring,  when  they  will  be  seasoned  for  use ;  (some  however  prefer 
keeping  them  from  eighteen  months  to  two  j'ears  before  they  are 
made  up  ;)  they  are  then  to  be  matched  together  in  just  proportion, 
in  three,  four,  or  more  parts,  according  to  the  width  of  the  water, 
or  the  wish  of  the  maker,  taking  care  that  the  different  joints  fit  so 
nicely,  if  ferruled,  that  the  u-holc  rod  may  move  as  if  it  were  but  one 
piece.  If  the  parts  are  not  ferruled,  observe,  that  they  must  be  cut  to 
join  each  other  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  neatly  spliced  with 
glue,  boiled  very  gently  in  strong  quick  lime  water,  keeping  it  stiricd 
until  it  becomes  smooth  and  all  alike,  and  then  are  to  be  whipped 
over  the  glued  part  with  waxed  thread.  ^Yhen  the  rod  is  completed, 
it  should  be  nicely  rubbed  with  the  following  varnish  : — Half  a  pint 
of  linseed  oil,  and  a  little  India  rubber  scraped  fine ;  put  them  over  a 
slovv^  fire,  and  stir  them  well  together  until  the  rubber  is  dissolved, 
then  boil  and  skim  it ;  apply  it  M'arm,  and  do  not  use  the  rod  until  quite 
dry.  The  appearance  upon  the  rod  will  be  like  a  fine  thin  bark,  it  will 
preserve  the  rod  from  being  worm  eaten,  and  from  other  injuries,  and 
is  very  durable.  As  m.oisture  is  at  all  times  destructive  to  wood, 
it  is  essential  for  the  Angler  to  guard  all  in  his  power  against  its  in- 
fluence on  his  rod ;  for  admitting,  that  a  shower  of  rain  will  not  spoil 
it,  3'et  if  not  protected  by  a  varnish,  it  may  soon  be  deprived  of  its 
elasticity,  which  is  the  chief  requisite  of  any,  and  more  particularly  of 
a  Fly-rod.  Variety  of  methods  are  used  In  preparing  varnish,  the  one 
here  mentioned  is  said  to  be  excellent ;  half  an  ounce  of  Shell,  and  the 
same  quantity  o^ Seed-lac,  powdered  fine  in  a  mortar;  put  into  separate 
vials,  with  half  a  pint  of  good  spirits  of  wine  in  each,  and  placed  in 
a  sand  heat  to  dissolve;  during  the  process,  shake  the  vials  often; 
when  each  is  dissoKed,   mix  them  together  iu  a    larger  bottle,   with 
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half  an  ounce  of  Gum  Benjamin;  increase  the  heat,  and  the  dregs 
will  subside;  then  warm  the  wood,  and  with  a  Camel's  hair  brush 
apply  that  part  of  the  varnish  which  is  become  fine ;  the  third  coat 
will  remain  on  the  surface,  and  securely  protect  the  rod  from  injury  ;  the 
rod  composed  of  the  Hazel  will  not  do  for  fly  fishing,  the  least  wet 
being  apt  to  warp,  and  render  it  crooked. 

The  Salmon  rod  is,  all  but  the  top,  usually  made  of  ash,  as  being  the 
lightest  wood  ;  the  structure  of  the  Trout  or  Fly-rod,  has  been  variously 
recommended,  the  most  antient  is,  the  but  to  be  made  of  yellow 
deal,  seven  feet  long ;  next  a  straight  Hazel,  of  about  six  feet ;  and 
then  a  delicate  piece  of  fine  grained  Yezv,  finely  tapered,  and  ending 
in  a  point  of  whalebone,  both  making  about  two  feet ;  to  colour  the 
stock,  a  feather  dipped  in  aquafortis,  and  rubbed  into  the  deal,  gave 
it  a  cinnamon  colour;  for  a  nut  brown  colour,  a  quartern  of  spirit 
lacquer,  half  an  ounce  of  Gamboge,  the  like  quantities  of  Gum  Sand- 
rich  and  Dragons  blood ;  the  three  last  to  be  powdered  very  fine, 
and  as  much  of  each  of  them  as  will  lie  upon  a  sixpence,  put  into 
the  spirit  lacquer,  which  must  be  kept  stirring,  until  properly  mixed ; 
the  vial  must  be  warmed  as  well  as  the  wood,  and  the  mixture 
gradually  laid  on  with  a  Camel's  hair  brush,  after  it  is  dried,  a  second 
and  third  coat  is  to  be  applied ;  to  make  the  colour  redder,  put  double 
the  quantity  of  Dragons  blood ;  to  make  the  rod  mottled,  get  green 
Copperas  and  dissolve  in  spring  water,  dip  a  linen  tape  in  the  liquid, 
and  while  wet,  twist  it  round  about,  and  let  it  remain  on  the  rod  eight 
or  ten  hours  in  the  cool ;  unbind  the  tape,  which  will  be  dry,  and 
use  the  above  mentioned  varnish,  which  will  give  the  desired  effect. 
The  varnish  also  preserves  the  rings  and  the  bindings  that  fix  them  to  the 
rod.  To  fasten  a  fly  rod  of  the  above  make  properly,  a  piece  of 
Shoemakers  wax  was  rubbed  upon  each  splice,  a  handle  of  a  knife,  or 
any  hard  thing,  was  rubbed  over  them,  until  they  were  smooth, 
they  were  then  tied  neatly  together,  and  were  as  firm  as  any  part  of 
the  rod. 
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Our  fore-fathers  were  wont  to  pursue  even  their  amusements  with 
great  formality.  An  Angler,  a  century  and  half  back,  must  have 
his  Fishing  Coat,  which  if  not  black,  was  at  least  of  a  very  dark 
colour,  a  black  velvet  cap,  like  those  which  Jockeys  now  wear,  only 
larger,  and  a  Rod  with  a  stock  as  long  as  a  Hulbert ;  thus  equipped,  he 
stalked  forth,  followed  by  the  eyes  of  a  whole  neiglibourhood  ;  but  in 
these  later  days,  bag-\oi\s  have  been  invented,  which  the  Angler  may 
easily  convey,  so  as  not  to  proclaim  to  every  one  he  meets,  where  he 
is  going.  Those  for  ^o<7^-fishing  were  first  tried,  and  the  invention 
was  afterwards  extended  to  rods  for^j/-fishing ;  the  description  of  such 
a  portable  and  useful  one  is  here  given,  in  case  of  the  Angler's  wishing 
to  become  the  Artist.  It  is  to  consist  of  four  joints,  two  feet  four 
inches  long,  and  made  of  Hiccary,  or  some  very  tough  wood,  the 
largest  joint  not  to  exceed  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch  diameter, 
the  stock  must  be  of  Ash,  full  in  the  grasp,  of  the  same  length  Avith 
the  other  joints,  and  have  a  strong  ferrule  at  the  small  end,  made  to 
receive  the  first  joint,  which  should  be  well  shouldered,  and  fitted  to 
it  most  exactly  ;  the  top  must  be  Bamboo  shaved  ;  a  pocket  in  the 
lining  of  the  coat  will  easily  conceal  and  carry  such  a  rod.  Rods  for 
general  Jishing  are  now  made  upon  this  principle,  they  are  fitted  up 
with  a  trolling  top  ;  others  of  different  degrees  of  strength  and  stiffness,  , 
for  Carp,  Tench,  Perch ;  and  others  fine  and  elastic,  for  Dace  and 
Roach.  Rings  are  fixed  for  the  trolling  line  to  pass  through,  and  that 
at  the  end  of  the  trolling  top  should  have  a  piece  of  quill  whipped  on 
with  it,  for  the  line  to  run  over,  which  prevents  its  being  cut  when  the 
Pike  seizes  the  bait,  or  in  his  struggles  when  struck.  The  stock  is 
hollowed  to  contain  the  different  sorts  of  tops,  the  whole  goes  into 
a  bag,  and  are  to  be  purchased  of  any  length  and  variety  of  tops,  at  all 
the  fishing  tackle  shops  in  London. 

The  structure  of  a  fly  rod,  says  a  very  experienced  fisherman,  requires 
particular  attention,  the  length  is  perhaps  not  so  very  material,  one 
of  twelve  feet,  unless  the  wind  be  extremely  unfavourable,  will  cast 
a  fly  line  oi  fourteen  yards,  but  if  it  is  to  carry  a  Reel-Wne,  fourteen 
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feet,  will  be  preferable ;  it  is  useless  to  encumber  yourself  \vith  an 
unnecessary  weight  of  wood,  as  the  great  advantage  of  a  light  rod  is, 
that  with  either  hand  you  can  use  it,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  cast  your 
fly  under  bushes,  hollow  banks,  &c.  where  the  best  Trout  generally 
lie,  without  endangering  the  tackle  ;  the  shorter  the  joints,  of  course 
it  will  be  the  more  portable,  but  \X\t  fewer  there  are,  the  better  it  will 
open  a  fly-line ;  the  lower  part  may  be  made  of  any  tough  straight 
grained  wood,  but  in  forming  the  upper,  too  much  nicety  cannot  be 
observed,  in  our  own  country  grow  various  sorts  of  wood,  that  will  well 
answer  the  purpose,  and  as  local  situations  produce  advocates  for 
each,  they  will  be  hereafter  specifically  noticed. 

Elder,  Holly,  Yew,  Mountain  Ash,  and  Hip-briar,  are  all  natives, 
the  former  prepared  as  follows,  is  by  some  thought  to  excel  any  of  the 
latter,  a  branch  of  the  Elder  tree  of  three  years  growth,  is  to  be  cut 
about  the  third  week  in  November,  it  is  then  with  a  saw  to  be  se- 
parated at  every  joint,  sometimes  when  the  branch  is  exactly  straight, 
a  length  of  two  joints  may  be  made,  for  the  two  shoots  which  spring 
from  each  joint,  grow  alternately  from  the  different  sides,  these  double 
lengths  should  be  taken  from  the  biggest  end  of  the  branch,  and  will 
be  near  three  quarters  of  a  yard  long,  one  of  these  will  make  the 
thick  end  of  the  top ;  the  other  joints  are  split  into  four,  shaving  off 
the  bark  and  the  pith,  and  every  joint  tied  by  itself,  the  thick  end  of 
every  piece  should  be  placed  towards  the  but  of  the  rod,  after  being  split, 
the  pieces  should  be  tied  together,  and  kept  a  year  at  least  to  season ; 
when  wanted,  they  should  be  first  planed  and  rasped  taper,  and 
square,  the  edges  then  filed  off  exactly  round  and  smooth,  the  splice 
must  be  rubbed  very  thin  with  Shoemakers  wax,  filing  the  outside  of 
the  joint  so,  that  when  wrapped  close,  with  fine  white  silk,  the  splice 
may  not  be  bigger  than  the  joint  is,  an  inch  above  it.  The  Hip  Briar 
is  easily  found  in  hedges  of  old  inclosures,  which  have  not  been 
plashed  for  many  years,  but  it  should  be  thoroughly  seasoned  before  it 
is  split,  or  the  small  pieces  will  be  apt  to  warp  in  drying,  it  is 
cut  into  lengths  of  eight  or   ten   inches  for  tops,   spliced  or  glued 
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together,  after  which  they  are  properly  tapered  with  planes  and  fine 
rasps,  finished  off  with  sand  paper,  and  the  joints  wrapped  witli  silk 
well  waxed,  a  small  piece  of  whalebone  is  added  to  the  wood,  spliced, 
and  wrapped  in  a  similar  manner ;  to  this  finish,  however,  some  Gen- 
tlemen object,  and  wonder  at  the  prevalent  custom  of  loading  rods 
with  eight  or  ten  inches  of  whalebone  at  the  top,  since  that  particular 
part  should  be  light  and  elastic  ;  and  they  contend  that  the  whalebone  is 
dull,  heavy,  and  much  too  flexible ;  the  Scotch  fishing  rod  makers  use 
Tortoise  shell  at  the  end  of  their  tops,  and  it  is  lighter  and  springs  better 
than  whalebone. 

Yezv,  especially  the  white  of  it,  makes  a  fine  top,  and  the  best  forest 
Yew  is  to  be  got  in  \V'ales,  but  unless  very  well  chosen,  frequently  tunis 
out  brittle,  from  its  numerous  knots.  Holly  is  liable  to  the  sameobjection, 
all  kinds  of  wood  should  be  cnt'xxi  winter,  when  the  sap  is  descended  into 
the  root,  and  kept  a  year  or  two,  oiling  them  now  and  then  with  linseed 
oil,  and  placing  them  in  such  a  position,  that  they  acquire  no  bend,  which 
should  they  do,  it  may  be  rectified  by  holding  them  over  a  gentle 
fire.  Of  foreign  woods,  the  Hiccary  from  America,  will  work  into 
handsome  and  good  tops,  but  the  Bamboo,  or  hollow  cane,  from  the 
West  Indies,  is  to  be  preferred  ;  in  making  a  top  of  the  latter,  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  outside,  that  being  its  most  elastic 
part ;  at  the  extremity  of  all  tops,  there  should  be  a  loop  of  haii-  or  a 
ring  for  fastening  the  line  to. 

The  Reed  or  Cane  rod,  on  account  of  its  lightness  and  elasticitv, 
is  the  best  for  fishing  at  the  bottom,  whether  with  a  running  line  or 
float,  especially  when  angling  for  those  fish  which  bite  tenderly,  aS 
Roach  and  Dace;  of  these  some  are  contrived  to  go  into  the  but,  and 
make  a  walking  stick,  others  are  composed  of  many  short  joints,  all  of 
which  are  inclosed  in  a  bag.  The  Tackle  Shops  have  variety  of  these, 
but  in  purchasing  a  Reed  or  Cane  rod,  be  careful  that  it  strikes 
well,   and  that  the   bark  which  grows  round  the  joints,  is  not  rasped 
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into ;  a  very  common  fault  which  the  rod  makers  are  guilty  of, 
and  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  it  is  thereby  rendered  weaker  at 
the  joints  than  elsewhere,  and  there  being  no  bark  to  repel  the  wet,  it 
soon  rots,  and  whenever  a  large  fish  is  hooked,  certainly  breaks  ;  another 
thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  medium  between  the  ferrule  and  the 
joint  that  goes  in,  is  not  cut  too  fine,  if  it  is,  and  a  good  fish  is 
struck,  it  is  odds  but  a  part  of  the  rod,  line,  and  fish,  are  all  lost 
together. 

The  Angler  should  proportion  the  length  and  strength  of  his  rods 
to  the  different  fish,  but  they  ought  to  bend  regularly,  taper  gradually, 
be  light  in  hand,  and  spring  from  the  but  end  to  the  top,  and  recover 
their  shape  after  being  incurvated  by  the  exertions  of  a  large  fish, 
which  they  will  do  if  the  materials  are  good  ;  the  great  defect  in 
most  rods  is,  that  the  play  is  in  the  middle,  owing  to  that  part 
being  too  weak,  and  like  a  waggon  whip ;  with  a  rod  of  this  kind, 
it  is  impossible  to  strike  or  command  a  fish  of  any  size.  For 
Pike  and  Barbel  sixteen  feet  is  a  proper  length,  the  but  ends  of 
the  rod  may  be  made  of  red  deal,  the  middle  of  Ash,  and  the 
tops,  (which  may  be  shorter  than  the  other  joints, )  of  Hazel ;  for 
Perch,  Chub,  Bream,  Carp,  Eels,  Tench,  the  length  may  be  sliortened 
and  size  reduced ;  small  rings  neatly  whipped  on  for  the  line  to  run 
through  enable  you  to  fish  under  bushes,  and  from  eminences  by  the 
water,  and  likewise  strengthen  the  rod  in  its  smaller  parts.  For  Roach, 
Dace,  Gudgeons,  RuflF,  Bleak,  eight  or  ten  feet  is  quite  sufficient,  and  the 
tops  cannot  be  too  elastic  ;  screws  in  the  bottom  of  joints,  are  not  only 
heavy,  and  liable  to  be  out  of  repair,  but  are  unnecessary,  as  the 
common  way  of  uniting  one  joint  in  another,  is  amply  secure,  if  the 
work  be  true  ;  a  spike  to  screw  into  the  but  end,  will  be  useful  when 
a  large  fish  is  tired,  for  by  retreating  from  the  water,  and  fixing  the 
rod  upright  in  the  ground  by  the  spike,  a  tight  line  will  be  kept,  the 
rod  will  play  with  every  lunge  he  makes,  and  he  may  be  easily  taken 
out  with  the  landing  net. 
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Rods  should  not  be  kept  in  too  dry  a  room,  the  practice  of  steeping 
them  in  water  before  using  is  bad,  and  will  soon  spoil  them ;  the 
rubbing  the  tops  with  sweet  oil  twice  or  thrice  in  the  season,  will 
preserve  them  in  a  serviceable  state,  and  if  the  rod  be  hollow,  tie  a  rag 
to  the  end  of  a  stick,  dip  it  in  linseed  oil,  and  rub  it  well  about  the 
inside  of  the,different  joints. 

LINES. 

The  next  article  that  presents  itself  is  the  Line,  in  preparing  its 
materials,  much  observation  is  requisite.  The  Hair  that  is  most  proper, 
is  that  taken  from  a  young,  healthy,  grey  or  Avhite  Stallion,  and  which  is 
of  a  pale  transparent  water  colour ;  that  from  the  middle  of  the  tail  is 
the  best.  The  hairs  should  be  sorted  singly,  and  the  biggest,  roundest, 
and  freest  from  blemishes,  made  up  into  small  bundles  ;  the  next  sized 
hairs,  and  all  that  are  sound  and  good,  are  to  be  alike  sorted  and  par- 
celled out,  they  are  then  to  be  laid  in  clean  spring  water  for  twelve 
hours,  after  that,  washed  well  and  dried  either  with  bran,  or  by  hanging 
them  in  a  room  where  the  heat  of  a  fire  or  the  sun  comes,  (they  must 
not  be  placed  too  near  a  fire, )  when  dry,  they  should  be  again  sorted, 
and  the  best  done  up  five  or  six  score  together,  with  their  root  ends 
quite  equal,  and  tied  round  with  thread  at  both  ends  and  in  the 
middle,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place.  Hair  must  not  touch  oil, 
■which  will  make  it  hollow  and  soon  decay ;  it  ought  to  be  kept  in 
Parchment.  Dipping  it  in  water  every  two  or  three  months,  and  after- 
wards slowly  drying  it,  will  preserve  it  for  years. 

In  making  lines,  every  hair  in  every  link,  should  be  equally  big, 
round  and  even,  that  the  strength  may  be  so  proportionate,  that  they 
will  not  break  singly,  but  all  together ;  by  carefully  choosing  the  hairs, 
they  will  stretch  and  bear  a  much  stronger  force,  than  when  a  faulty 
hair  is  included.  Never  strain  the  hair  before  twisting,  the  best  will 
easily  be  selected  by  the  eye,  and  two  or  three  inches  of  the  bottom 
part  of  the  hair  should  be  cut  off,  as  it  is  generally  defective.     The 
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links  should  be  twisted  very  slowly,  and  not  to  be  harsh,  but  so  as  to 
twine  one  with  another,  and  no  more,,  for  a  hard  twisted  line  is  always 
weak ;  by  mixing  chesnut,  black,  or  any  other  coloured  hair,  the  line 
may  be  varied  at  pleasure. 

The  most  easy  method  of  making  hair  into  lines,  is  by  a  small 
engine,  which  is  sold  at  most  of  the  hshing  tackle  shops.  It  consists 
of  a  large  horizontal  wheel,  and  three  very  small  ones,  inclosed  in  a 
brass  box,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  two  inches  in  diameter, 
the  axis  of  each  of  the  small  wheels,  is  continued  through  the  under- 
side of  the  box,  and  is  formed  into  a  hook  ;  by  means  of  a  strong 
screw,  it  may  be  fixed  on  any  post  or  partition,  and  is  set  in  motion 
by  a  small  winch  in  the  centre  of  the  box;  the  process  is  soon  acquired, 
and  it  is  thus  used :  Take  as  many  hairs  as  you  purpose  the  line  shall 
contain,  and  divide  them  into  three  parts,  each  of  these  is  to  be 
tied  to  a  piece  of  fine  twine  doubled,  and  fixed  to  the  hooks  which 
impend  from  the  machine,  then  take  the  piece  of  lead  which  has  a 
hook  at  its  top,  and  after  tying  the  three  parcels  of  hair  together  at 
the  loose  end,  hang  the  weight  thereon ;  after  this  cut  three  grooves 
in  the  sides  of  a  cork,  at  equal  distances,  and  in  each  groove 
place  a  division  of  the  hairs,  that  by  gently  turning  the  engine,  the 
links  may  turn  with  the  greater  evenness  to  the  lead.  As  the  link 
grows  tighter,  move  the  cork  slowly  upwards,  and  when  the  whole  is 
sufficiently  twisted,  take  out  the  cork  and  tie  the  link  into  a  knot,  and 
so  proceed  till  the  quantity  of  links  wanted  for  a  line  are  completed, 
observing  to  lessen  the  number  of  hairs  in  each  link,  in  such  propor- 
tion, as  that  the  line  may  be  taper.  The  links  should  then  be  laid  for 
an  hour  into  cold  water  ;  some  persons,  whether  a  hair  starts  or  not,  re- 
twist  them,  before  they  are  made  into  a  line,  and  more  particularly 
when  there  is  an  odd  hair  in  the  number  twisted.  Some  put  the  hair 
for  ten  minutes  into  warm  water  before  working  it  into  links. 

To  make  a  fly  line  without  the  aid  of  the  above  mentioned  engine, 
and  where   a  Reel  is   not  meant  to  be  used,  take  three  hairs,    put 
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them  level  at  top  and  knot  them,  cut  off  the  other  ends  so  far  as 
they  appear  faint,  leaving  all  of  the  same  length,  then  hold  them  ove? 
the  top  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left,  and  begin  twisting 
with  the  right  hand,  stroking  them  frequently  below  the  hand  that 
holds  them  to  keep  them  from  entangling,  then  proceed  to  the  end  and 
knot  it,  when  four  of  these  are  finished,  make  four  with  four  hairs 
each,  four  with  five  hairs,  and  continue  increasing  a  hair  until  the 
quantity  requisite  to  complete  the  line  is  done ;  these  links  should  be 
then  put  into  cold  water  for  half  an  hour,  which  will  shew  whether  the 
hairs  shrink  in  any  of  the  links,  and  such  as  do  must  be  retwisted, 
the  four  smallest  are  to  be  tied  together  in  water  knots  *,  leaving  the 
finest,  (should  there  be  any  difference,)  lowermost;  proceed  thus  in 
fastening  the  links  together  until  the  line  is  made,  which  should  be 
from  nine  to  twelve  yards  long ;  the  short  ends  must  be  cut  away  near 
the  knots,  and  whipped  with  well  waxed  silk,  and  a  loop  made  at  each 
extremity,  one  to  fasten  to  the  rod,  the  other  to  loop  on  the  foot 
links,  which  should  never  consist  of  more  than  three,  of  either  gut  or 
hair,  for  fly  or  bottom  fishing.  In  making  strong  lines  for  bottom  or 
other  angling,  they  may  be  began  with  any  number  of  hairs,  and 
increased  every,  or  every  other  link,  recollecting,  that  in  a /o«r  hair  link 
they  may  be  divided  as  you  twist,  keeping  two  on  each  side  the  hand, 
with  sir  they  must  be  divided  in  three  equal  parts,  and  in  like  manner 
for  any  size  that  the  fingers  can  twist,  and  which  they  always  do 
better  than  any  other  mode  of  twisting. 

Sorrel,  chesnut,  or  brown  coloured  hairs,  are  best  for  ground  angling, 
especially  in  muddy  water,  as  they  nearly  resemble  the  colour  of  the 
water;  white,  grey,  or  darkish  white  hair  is  for  clear  streams.  Some  use 
a  pale  watery  green  for  weedy  rivers  in  summer.  Black  will  only  do 
for  rivers  immediately  flowing  from  mosses.     There  are  many  receipts 

*  The  water  knot  is  thus  done :  lay  the  end  of  one  of  the  hairs  four  or  five  inches  over 
that  of  the  other,  and  through  the  loop  which  would  be  made  to  tie  them  in  the  common  way, 
pass  the  long  and  short  end  of  the  hairs,  which  will  lie  to  the  right  of  the  loop,'  twice,  ancj 
jyetting  the  knot  with  your  tongue,  draw  it  close,  and  cut  off  the  spare  hair. 
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for  dying  hair,  but  where  copperas  is  used,  the  hair  is  injured  by 
it.  The  foUpvving  will  give  a  green  deep  enough  for  the  Angler's 
purpose. 

Take  a  pint  of  strong  ale,  half  a  pound  of  soot,  a  small  quantity  of 
the  juice  of  walnut  leaves,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  alum  powdered  fine, 
mix  them  well,  and  boil  them  in  a  pipkin  half  an  hour,  when  the  mix- 
ture is  cold,   put  iu  the  hair,  and  let  it  remain  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

Some  boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  soot  in  a  pint  of  strong  alum- 
water,  with  a  little  juice  of  walnut  leaves,  for  half  an  hour,  and  steep 
the  hair  in  it  when  nearly  cold. 

For  a  browtt,  take  some  powdered  alum,  boil  it  well  until  dissolved; 
then  add  a  pound  of  walnut-tree  bark  from  the  branches  when  the  sap  is 
up,  or  the  buds,  or  green  nuts ;  boil  it  an  hour  and  let  it  stand,  after 
skimming  it  for  ten  minutes  ;  then  put  in  the  gut  or  hair  for  about 
a  minute,  (stirring  it  round)  or  until  you  like  the  colour.  If  it  con- 
tinues too  long  it  will  become  quite  dark,  and  rot  the  hair.  The 
lighter  it  is  tinged  with  this  colour  the  better.  Salt  and  ale,  will  also 
give  hair  a  brownish  cast  that  is  steeped  in  it. 

For  a  blueish  water  colour,  proceed  as  above ;  only  add  logwood 
instead  of  the  walnut,  and  be  careful  not  to  colour  it  too  much. 

Yellow ;  the  inner  bark  of  a  crab-tree  boiled  in  water,  with  some 
alum,  makes  a  fine  yellow,  which  is  excellent  when  the  weeds  rot,  the 
line  appearing  of  the  same  hue.  Another  may  be  obtained  from  two 
quarts  of  small  ale,  and  three  handfuls  of  walnut  leaves  bruised  therein, 
the  hair  to  remain  in  it  until  tinged  to  your  wish. 

Tawny  is  made  with  lime  and  water  mixed  together,  by  steeping 
the  hair  in  it  for  four  or  live  hours,  and  then  soaking  it  a  whole  day 
in  a  tan-'^'it. 
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Russet ;  take  a  pint  of  strong  lie,  half  a  pound  of  soot,  a  little 
juice  of  walnut  leaves,  and  a  quart  of  alum  water,  put  them  together 
into  a  pan,  boil  them  well,  and  when  the  liquor  is  cold,  steep  the  hair 
until  it  acquires  the  colour  you  desire. 

The  hair  to  be  dyed  should  always  be  the  best  white :  the  seasons 
for  using  dyed  hair  are  September,  and  two  following  months  for  the 
yellow.  Russet  all  the  winter,  and  until  the  end  of  April,  as  well  la 
rivers  as  in  lakes ;  for  the  same  periods,  the  brown  and  tawny  should 
be  used  in  blackish,  heathy,  and  moorish  waters. 

The  various  shades  in  sorrel  hairs,^  will  naturally  furnish  lines  proper 
for  most  waters  discoloured  by  rain,  or  running  on  sand  or  gravel, 
particularly  when  mixed  with  white,  and  for  bright  water,  the  whit& 
alone  will  be  sufficient. 

Lines  of  silk  or  hemp  may  be  coloured  by  a  strong  decoction  of 
Oak  bark,  which  it  is  believed  resists  the  water,  and  adds  to  their 
durability  ;  any  shade  of  an  excellent  russet  brown  may  be  obtained 
according  to  the  time  they  remain  in  the  decoction,  which  should  be 
used  cold. 

Some  further  remarks  upon  Lines  will  be  inserted,  when  the  fish  for 
which  they  are  particularly  used  is  mentioned. 

FLOATS. 

Floats  are  of  many  kinds,  of  Swan,  Goose,  Muscovy  Duck,  and  Porcu- 
pine quills,  the  first  is  preferable  when  light  baits  are  used  in  rivers  or 
deep  waters,  and  the  others  for  slow  streams  or  ponds,  where  the  water  is 
not  very  deep,  and  where  the  baits  are  pastes,  &c.  The  quills  of  the 
Bustard  some  anglers  use,  believing  that  the  small  black  spots  with 
■which  they  are  {erroneously)  said  to  be  mottled,  appear  to  the  fish  as  so 
many  little  flies,  and  attract  them  by  this  deception.    For  heavy  fishing 
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with  worm  or  minnow,  and  in  rapid  eddies,  the  coik  float  is  best, 
-and  is  made  by  taking  a  cork  free  from  flaws,  and  with  a  small  red 
hot  iron  bore  a  hole  lengthways  through  the  centre,  it  is  then  to  be 
cut  across  the  grain  with  a  sharp  knife,  about  two  thirds  of  the 
length,  and  the  remaining  third  (which  is  the  top  of  the  float,)  rounded 
with  it,  and  then  neatly  finished  with  purnmice  stone,  the  whole 
resembling  in  shape  a  chiUfs  peg-top ;  for  Pike,  Barbel^  and  large 
Chub,  the  cork  should  be  the  size  of  a  small  Bergamot  pear ;  for 
Trout,  Perch,  Eels,  not  bigger  than  a  walnut  when  the  green  rind  is 
removed ;  a  quill  is  fitted  to  the  hole,  and  used  formerly  to  be  cut  off 
close  to  the  cork  at  each  end  of  it.  Some  direct  cork  floats  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  hairs  the  line  is  made  of,  and  no  larger 
than  a  horse-bean  for  a  single  hair ;  but  so  diminutive  a  cork  is  of  no 
use,  and  the  quill  floats  will  answer  better.  Some  recommend  the 
sha|)e  of  a  cork  like  a  pear,  and  not  to  exceed  the  size  of  a  nutmeg, 
and  the  quill  that  passes  through  it  not  to  be  more  than  half  an  inch 
above  and  below  the  cork ;  they  are  now  made  with  a  cap  at  the 
top,  and  wire  for  the  line  to  pass  through  at  the  bottom.  The  ad- 
vantage the  cork  float  has  over  the  bare  quill,  is,  that  it  allows  the 
line  to  be  leaded  so  heavily,  that  the  hook  sinks  almost  as  soon  as  put 
into  the  water ;  whereas  when  lightly  leaded,  it  does  not  reach  the 
bottom  until  near  the  end  of  the  swim.  In  leading  of  lines  great 
care  is  needful  to  balance  the  floats  so  nicely,  that  a  very  small  touch 
will  sink  them.  Some  use  for  this  purpose,  lead  shaped  like  a  barley- 
corn, but  shot  is  better,  and  for  fine  fishing,  have  a  number  of  small 
in  preference  to  a  few  large  shot  on  the  line,  the  lowest  of  either  ought 
to  be  nine  or  ten  inches  from  the  hook. 

Quill  floats  are  thus  made :  the  barrel  part  is  cut  off  from  that  where 
the  feathers  grow,  the  inside  cleared  from  the  film,  and  a  small  piece 
of  pitch  fixed  close  to  the  end,  a  piece  of  cotton  is  then  introduced, 
and  upon  that  another  piece  of  pitch,  which  not  only  confines  the 
cotton,  but  assists  in  making  the  float  discernible  in  the  water.  A 
piece  of  soft  wood,  the  size  of  the  quill,  about  two  inches  long,  of 
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which  nearly  one  inch  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  quill,  after  being 
dipped  into  a  melted  cement  of  bees-wax,  rosin,  and  chalk,  in  equal 
quantities ;  the  lower  end  of  this  plug  is  to  be  tapered,  and  with  a  fine 
awl,  a  piece  of  brass  twisted  wire,  with  a  round  eye  at  the  end,  is  to 
be  passed  as  a  screw  into  the  plug,  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  turning  the 
float  round,  the  line  passes  through  this  eye  of  the  wire,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  quill  is  fastened  to  the  line  by  a  hoop  made  of  a  larger 
sized  quill,  so  as  to  admit  the  thickness  of  the  line,  and  which  ought 
to  fasten  nearly  an  inch  from  tke  top  of  the  quill.  (These  caps  should 
be  secured  by  fine  waxed  silk,  varnished  over,  which  prevents  their  split- 
ting, and  so  also  should  the  end  of  the  quill  round  the  plug,  which 
will  greatly  preserve  the  float.)  These  hoops  and  the  tops  of  the  floats 
may  be  dyed  red,  (which  will  render  them  more  conspicuous,)  by  putting 
as  much  powdered  Brazil  wood  into  stale  chamber  lye,  as  will  make  it 
a  deep  red,  which  may  be  seen  by  applying  it  upon  a  piece  of  white 
paper ;  then  take  some  spring  M^ater  and  put  a  handful  of  salt,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  Argol  into  it,  stir  them  until  they  are  dissolved, 
and  boil  them  well  in  a  saucepan  ;  when  the  M'ater  is  cold,  scrape  the 
quills,  and  steep  them  a  little  time  in  the  mixture,  afterwards  let 
them  remain  in  the  chamber  lye  for  a  fortnight,  and  after  drying,  rub 
them  with  a  woollen  cloth  and  they  will  be  transparent. 

If  two  quills  are  wanted  to  be  joined  together,  it  may  be  done  by  a 
plug  a  little  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  which  are  to  go 
into  the  mouths  of  the  quills ;  dip  the  two  ends  into  the  above  cement 
warmed,  and  fix  the  quills  upon  it,  or  by  dipping  the  ends  of  both 
quills,  uithout  the  plug,  into  the  cement,  and  inserting  one  into  the 
other  while  thoroughly  warm,  the  cement  when  cold  will  strongly  fix 
them,  rub  the  float  all  over  with  wet  coal  dust  and  a  woollen  cloth, 
dry  it  with  one  of  linen,  and  after  that  dry  coal  dust  will  polish  it 
eflectually.  Quill  floats  should  be  so  leaded  as  to  just  suffer  their  top 
to  appear  above  the  surface,  that  the  slightest  nibble  may  be  perceived; 
if  either  a  cork  or  quill  float  fall  on  one  side,  the  lead  is  either  on 
the  ground,  or  insulhcient  to  keep  them  in  a  proper  position. 
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In  fishing  with  a  float,  the  line  should  be  a  foot  shorter  than  the 
rod;  if  longer,  it  is  inconvenient  when  a  fish  is  wanted  to  be  dis- 
iengaged ;  and  the  rod  should  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long,  lights 
stifll^  and  so  smart  in  the  spring,  as  to  strike  at  the  extremity  of  the 
whalebone. 

HOOKS. 

At  this  period  it  is  of  little  use  to  mention  how  Hooks  are  to  be 
made,  if  the  Angler  is  informed  of  the  sort  best  suited  to  promote  his 
diversion,  it  will  be  sufficient,  for  they  are  to  be  purchased  for  less 
than  in  all  probability  he  could  make  them.     The  excellency  of  hooks 
depends  on  their  being  tempered  so  as  not  to  snap,   and  yet  not  to  bend 
with  the  force  of  the  fingers ;  this  art  of  tempering  the  steel.  Prince 
Rupert,  (to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  invention  of  scraping 
in  Mezzotinto,)  in  Charles  the  First's  reign,   is  said  to  have  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Charles  Kirby,  in  whose  family  the  secret  has  been 
continued  until  this  time,   as  Kirby?,  hooks  are  still  in  high  estimation. 
Ford  is  also  a  good  maker.     In  the  choice  of  hooks,  those  should  be 
preferred  that  are  longish  in  the  shank,   strong  and  rather  deep  in  the 
bend,  the  point  fine  and  straight,  and  as  true  as  it  can  be  set  to  the 
level  of  the  shank,    (which  for  Fly  making  should  be  tapered  off  to  the 
end,    that  the  Fly  may  be  the  neater  finished,)    the  point  should  be 
sharp,   and  the  barb  of  a  proper  length  :  many  experienced  Anglers, 
who  have  impartially  tried  both  kinds,  consider  these  to  be  more  sure 
than  the  crooked  hooks,  that  they  cause  a  smaller  orifice,  and  are  less 
liable  to  break  their  hold.     At  Limerick,  in  Ireland,  the  best  of  these 
hooks  are  manufactured.    A  hook  whose  point  stands  outwards,  ought 
never  to  be  chosen,  as  it  frequently  scratches  the  fish  without  laying 
hold ;  if  the  points  were  somewhat  shorter,  and  the  barbs  a  trifle  wider, 
.    the  hooks  of  every  maker  would  be  improved.    When  hooks  are  blunt, 
a  small  whetstone  will  restore  their  sharpness,  much  better  than  a  file, 
which  always  leaves  them  rough  and  jagged. 

When  hooks  are  armed,   especially  to  hair,  it  should  be  done  with 
small  but  strong  silk,  well  rubbed  with  shoemaker's  wax,  after  having 
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smoothed  the  shank  with  a  whetstone  to  hinder  its  fretting ;  from  a 
straw's  breadth  below  the  top  of  the  hook,  wrap  the  silk  abont  the  bare 
shank  until  it  comes  to  the  top,  which  will  prevent  its  slipping,  or 
cutting  the  line  from  frequently  using  ;  then  lay  the  hair  or  gut  on  the 
inside,  and  whip  with  the  silk  downwards  almost  to  the  bend  of  the 
hook ;  the  colour  of  the  arming  silk  should  be  as  near  that  of  the 
baits  used,  as  may  be,  and  its  size  be  regulated  by  the  thickness  of  the 
wire,  hair,  or  gut,  to  which  it  is  joined.  In  whipping  on  a  iiook  it  is. 
to  be  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  silk  whipped  down  to  within  four 
turns  of  its  bend,  the  shank  is  then  to  be  taken  between  the  fore  finger 
and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  the  end  of  the  silk  close  to  it,  hold- 
ing them  both  tight,  and  leaving  the  ends  of  the  silk  to  hang  do\v'n, 
the  other  part  of  the  silk  is  then  to  be  drawn  into  a  large  loop,  and 
with  the  right  hand,  turning  backwards,  continue  the  whipping  for 
four  turns,  and  draw  the  end  of  the  silk  which  lias  hung  down  under 
tlie  left  thumb,   close,  and  cut  it  off. 

TACKLE. 

The  Angler  will  take  care  when  he  means  to  fish  at  bottom,  to  have 
with  him,  different  kinds  of  Lines  neatly  coiled  up,  strong  single  hairs, 
Hooks  untied  of  divers  sorts,  and  also  tied  to  bottom  links  of  coarse  and 
fine  gimp,  of  twisted  and  single  silk-woi^m  gut,  of  hog's  bristles,  and  of 
white  and  sorrel  hair  ;  likewise  to  be  provided  with  Cork  and  qmWJloats 
and  spare  caps..  Shot  split,  and  small  pistol  bullets  to  poise  the  floats  ; 
Shoemaker's  wax  in  apiece  of  leather,  (if  the  IFaxht  too  stiff,  temper  it 
Avith  Tallow,^  Silk  of  various  sizes  and  colours,  recollecting,  that  hooks 
for  rrorwi-fishing  and  red  paste,  are  usually  tied  on  with  scarlet;  and 
those  for  Gentles,  Yelloxo  paste,  and  Grubs,  with  straw-coloured  silk ; 
a  Plummet  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  water  when  a  float  is  used  ; 
a  clearing  Ritig  to  disentangle  the  hook,  which  is  used  by  lunning  it 
along  and  over  the  top  of  the  rod,  and  gradually  down  the  line,  (hold- 
ing It  by  a  strong  twine,  long  enough  for  any  such  purpose,)  to  where 
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the  hook  is  fast,  if  at  a  stump  or  other  immoveable  substance  ;  but  if 
it  be  hung  to  weeds,  let  the  ring  get  below  the  hook,  then  pull  the 
twine,  and  the  ring  will  break  the  weeds,  and  thus  save  both  line  and 
hook :  in  the  former  case,  if  it  does  not  release  the  hook,  it  will 
enable  the  line  to  be  broken  near  to  it,  and  prevent  the  line  from  being, 
strained  in  any  other  part.  A  sharp  iien-knife,  a  pair  of  sclsxaj's,  a 
small  zvhetstone,  about  two  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square, 
are  indispensable.  A  landing-net,  the  iron  hoop  made  with  joints,  and  a 
socket  to  contain  a  handle  for  it ;  some  use  a  large  hook  that  screws  into 
a  long  staff,  which  not  only  secures  the  taking  a  large  fish  out  of  the 
water,  but  also  is  a  useful  implement  in  disengaging  the  line  from  weeds, 
or  boughs  of  trees.  A  disgorger,  to  put  down  the  throat  of  a  fish  when 
he  has  swallowed  the  hook,  until  it  is  touched,  when  by  pulling  the  line 
gently,  at  the  same  time  that  the  instrument  presses  down  the  hook,  it 
will  be  freed.  These  may  be  made  of  a  piece  of  split  cane,  five  or  six 
inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  with  a  notch  at  each  end. 
Baits  should  be  carried,  the  gentles,  pastes,  and  natural Jiies  in  tin  boxes, 
for  the  latter,  with  holes  punched  in  the  top  to  admit  a/r.  He  will  likewise 
not  be  without  ^/'brwz*  of  different  sorts  in  canvass  and  woollen  bags,  and 
a  larger  one  for  malt  or  other  ground-bait :  to  hold  the  baits,  it  is  far 
better  to  have  something  like  a  fish-woman's  apron,  with  three  or  four 
partitions,  (made  as  below)  than  to  dangle  the  gentle-case  or  Avorm-bags 
from  a  button.  A  piece  of  coarse  cloth,  three  quarters  in  length  and 
breadth,  doubled  to  within  three  inches  at  one  side,  which  three  inches 
must  be  doubled  back  again,  and  sewed  all  along  close  to  the  first 
doubling  to  receive  a  belt ;  the  great  doubling  at  each  side  is  then  to 
be  sewed  up,  so  that  the  Joreside  may  allow  room  for  the  hand  to  go 
easily  into  the  pockets,  which  will  be  ten  inches  deep,  and  when 
stitched  in  three  places,  will  leave  four  divisions,  each  four  inches 
broad.  The  Fish-basket,  Pan7iier,  or  Creel,  as  they  are  made  very 
neat  and  light  in  Wicker-work,  should  be  large  enough  to  admit  the 
fish  to  lie  at  full  length,  they  are  thus  better  preserved  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  for  use,   than  when  bent  and  crushed  together :  some 
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persons  cany  their  pannier  at  their  back,  others  under  the  left  arm, 
having  the  side  nearest  them  ratlier  hollowed,  in  these  baskets  are 
sometimes  a  partition  at  the  top,  for  holding  night  lines,  &c. 

For  the  keeping  and  carrying  of  lines,  links,  single  hairs,  &c.  a  case 
may  be  made  with  a  piece  of  parchment  or  vellum,  seven  inches  by 
ten  \  on  the  longer  sides  set  off  four  inches,  and  then  fold  it  crosswise, 
so  as  to  leave  a  flap  of  two  inches.  Eight  or  ten  pieces  of  parchment, 
seven  inches  by  four,  are  then  to  be  put  into  the  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, first  mentioned,  to  be  folded,  and  the  ends  sewed  up  ;  the  flap 
may  be  cut  rounding,  and  fold  down  like  a  pocket-book  ;  the  ends 
and  flap  being  bound  ^\^th  red  tape,  will  strengthen  it.  By  having 
several  of  these  cases  they  may  be  filled  with  lines,  &c..  &c.  proper  for 
every  kind  of  fishing,   and  in  each  a  disgorger  should  be  always  put. 

Some  persons  have  two  books  with  divisions,  one  holding /wc  tackle, 
for  Trout,  Perch,  Roach,  Dace,  Bream,  G  udgeons ;  the  other  con- 
taining coarse,  for  Pike,  Barbel,  Chub,  Eels,  &c.  A  very  neat  and 
experienced  Angler  has  recommended  the  following :  a  piece  of  fine 
black  calf  leather,  seventeen  inches  long  and  seven  broad,  to  be  so 
doubled,  that  the  two  ends  may  be  about  an  inch  from  each  other, 
this  to  be  sewed  nicely  at  both  sides,  but  the  ends  to  be  left  open. 
Into  each  of  the  two  sides,  six  partitions  of  fine  parchment  are  to  be 
neatly  stitched  to  the  bottom  of  the  pockets.  One  side  of  this  book  is 
meant  to  hold  Fly,  the  other  Bait-tackle,  and  to  be  thus  furnished  :  in 
the  partition  next  the  outside,  two  strong  lines  of  twelve  hairs  at  top 
and  six  at  bottom,  with  neat  loops  of  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  an 
inch.  To  lengthen  these  lines,  two  links  of  five  hairs  at  one  end,  and 
four  at  the  other,,  and  about  four  feet  in  length  :  in  the  same  partition 
two  thin  square  parchment  covers,  open  on  one  side,  contain  links, 
about  a  yard  and  half  long,  some  with  one,  others  Avith  txco  jlies  at 
them,  to  change  at  pleasure  with  those  on  the  line,  and  in  two  more 
cases,  a  dozen  or  eighteen  flies  dressed  to  silk-worm  gut,  or  to  three  or 
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four  hairs.     These  four  cases,  two  of  M'hich  are  the  length  of  the  par- 
tition, with  the  two  lines  and  links,  compose  the  strong  tly  tackle. 

In  the  next  partition  the  same  number  of  lines  and  links,  only  the 
lines  to  have  but  three  hairs  at  the  bottom,  altho'  as  big  at  the  top,  these 
have  links  and  flies  suitable  to  them,  upon  veiy  line  gut  and  two  strong 
hairs,  and  are  more  numerous  as  being  in  greater  use.  In  the  third 
division,  two  lines  ten  at  top  and  two  hairs  at  bottom,  but  no  links 
to  lengthen  them.  All  the  links  to  be  single  hairs,  with  two  or  three 
hooks  each,  about  a  dozen  of  these  in  one  case,  a  case  of  Jiies  dubbed, 
and  another  of  hackles  of  a  woodcock's  wing,  8ic. 

In  the  fourth  partition,  papers  folded  nearly  its  length,  one  contain- 
ing feathers  from  the  upper  side  of  a  woodcock's  wing  near  the  joint, 
the  same  from  a  Moorpout ;  another,  cock's  hackles,  stripped  ready  for 
use,  M'ith  Lapzving  Plover,  toppings.  Ostrich  feathers  of  several  colours, 
and  a  few  peacocks ;  a  third  paper  has  feathers,  for  wings,  from  the 
Drake,  Starling,  Land-rail,  and  other  birds. 

In  the  Jifth,  folded  papers  with  all  sorts  of  clubbings  :  in  one  pro- 
perly noted,  mixed  ready  for  several  flies,  with  a  feather  or  two  fit  for 
wings  ;  amongst  the  dubbings,  these  should  always  find  a  place,  viz. 
The  soft  down  from  a  young  Hedge-hog's  belly,  black  Rabbit,  the 
finest  of  Szcine's  down  dyed  of  several  colours ;  Camel's  and  Bear's 
hair. 

In  the  sixth,  coils  of  single  hairs,  fine  Indian  grass,  silk-worm  gut, 
&c.  Silks  ready  waxed,  Avrapped  round  a  card,  and  in  an  oiled  case 
hooks  of  several  sizes. 

On  the  Bait-s\(\c  of  this  fishing-book,  nearly  the  same  method  is  ob- 
served as  in  that  of  the  Fly.  Lines,  made  in  the  same  manner,  but 
shorter,  with  links  to  lengthen  them  when  needful. 
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In  ihejirst  partition,  two  lines  for  trolling  with  Minnoxc,  complete  ; 
in  the  second,  four  lines  of  different  length  and  strength,  for  Brandling, 
Creeper,   Cod-bait,   and  Gr«^-fishing. 

The  third  contains  two  parchment  cases  with  links  ready  to  loop  on  to 
the  lines,  fitted  with  hooks,  according  to  the  bait  meant  to  be  used. 

The  fourth ;  two  or  three  fine  lines,  and  in  cases,  links  with  single 
hairs,  to  fish  with  natural  flies  and  insects,  when  the  water  is  very 
clear. 

The  fifth ;  two  long  and  strong  lines  to  fish  in  eddies  and  deep 
streams  at  night,  with  Dezv-xtorms,  Snails,  Moths,  Beetles,  See. 

The  sLrth  holds  bait  hooks  of  various  sizes,  in  an  oiled  parchment, 
pieces  of  wash  leather  and  cork,  cut  neatly  to  imitate  Cod-bait,  Straw- 
bait,  Sec.  Grass,  Gut,  and  unplaited  hair.  When  the  book  is  closed 
together,  it  will  be  seven  inches  long,  and  about  five  in  breadth,  and 
filled  as  above,  will  be  an  ample  magazine. 

A  Tin  box  is  sometimes  preferred  for  carrying  i^/y-tackle,  as  the  flies 
are  not  pressed  in  it,  as  they  are  in  the  Book. 


The  Weather,    and  Times  proper  and  improper  for 
Angling. 

Various  are  the  hints  and  observations  upon  Angling,  as  it  is 
affected  by  the  xveather,  and  equally  numerous  are  the  directions  to 
form  a  proper  judgment  of  it ;  many /;roo-;?as'^/f5  will  be  noticed,  and 
also  a  cautionary  mode  of  defending  the  artist  from  its  effects.  The 
late  Dr.  Franklin  observed,  that  of  all  the  amusements,  which  the 
ingenuity  of  Man  had  devised,  none  requireil  the  exercise  of  Patience 
so  much  as  Angling,  and  he  enforced  his  remark  by  reciting  the  fol- 
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lowing :  that  setting  out  from  Philadelphia  at  six  o'clock  on  a  sum- 
mer's morning,  to  go  about  fifteen  miles,  he  passed  a  brook  where 
a  Gentleman  was  angling,  he  enquired  what  sport,  and  was  told  none, 
but  added  the  Gentleman,  I  have  only  been  here  two  hours.  The 
Doctor  continued  his  journey,  and  on  his  return  in  the  evening,  fouiid 
the  Angler  at  the  same  spot,  and  repeated  his  enquiry,  Very  good 
sport  was  the  'reply.  The  query  was  naturally  resumed,  by  asking  how 
many  fish  he  had  caught?  None  at  all,  answered  the  Gentleman,  but 
about  the  middle  of  the  day  I  had  a  most  glorious  nibble. 

To  the  Doctor's  anecdote,  that  of  the  river  Lea  Angler,  may  be 
added :  this  person  being  daily  seen  at  one  particular  spot,  a 
brother  Angler  conceived  it  must  be  the  resort  of  abundance  of  fish, 
and  there  one  morning  at  day-break,  began  his  operations.  The  usual 
attendant  of  the  place  arrived  some  hours  after,  and  threw  in  his  line, 
a  long  silence  ensued,  when  the  first  comer  remarked,  that  he  was  out 
of  luck  in  not  having  caught  any  fish  in  this  favourite  hole,  which, 
says  he,  I  am  cqnvinced  it  is  with  you,  from  the  constant  attention 
I  have  seen  you  pay  to  it.  Sir,  replies  the  Gentleman,  I  confess  long 
custom  has  rendered  me  extremely  partial  to  the  spot,  but  as  for  the 
fish,  I  assure  you  that  here  have  I  angled  for  Jorty  years,  and  never 
had  a  bite  yet.  Without  expecting  the  modern  Angler's  patience  will 
equal  that  of  either  of  the  above  persons,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  he 
should  be  possessed  of  a  full  stock,  notwithstanding  he  providently 
observes  the  following  directions  as  so  many  points  in  his  favour. 

Never  angle  in  glaring  coloured  clothes*,  perhaps  green  is  that  which 
the  fish  discern  least,  as  varying  less  from  those  objects,   such  as  trees 

•  Markham,  in  his  Country  Contentments,  has  a  whole  chapter  on  the  Angler's  Apparel 
and  tniuard  qualifies ;  among  others,  he  was  to  be  a  general  scholar  in  all  the  liberal  Sciences, 
as  a  grammarian,  to  be  able  to  write  or  discourse  of  his  Art,  in  true  and  fitting  terms ;  to 
have  Siveetness  of  Speech,  to  entice  others  to  delight  in  so  laudable  an  exercise,  and  also 
Strength  of  /Argument  to  defend  it  against  Envy  and  Slander.  With  proper  hooks,  fine  tackle, 
and  so  much  Science  in  store,  the  Angler,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  would  stand  a  fair  chance  of 
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and  herbage  on  the  sides,  to  which  they  are  familiarized.  The  Angler 
should  shelter  himself  by  standing  (unless  the  water  is  muddy  from 
rain)  far  from  the  bank,  or  behind  a  bush  or  tree,  where  he  can 
just  see  the  float,  and  so  that  his  shadow  does  not  at  any  time  lie  upon 
the  water,  especially  where  it  is  shallow,  and  the  gravelly  bottom  can 
be  discerned. 

In  a  pond,  angle  near  where  the  cattle  go  to  drink.  In  rivers,  where 
such  particular  fish  as  you  are  in  pursuit  of,  choose  to  haunt.  Places 
where  there  are  many  weeds,  or  old  stumps  of  trees,  harbour  fish  in 
great  numbers,  there  they  lie  close  and  warm,  and  usually  bite  freely ; 
but  there  is  a  great  nicety  required  to  cast  in  the  bait,  and  when  a  fish 
is  struck,  the  line  is  so  apt  to  be  entangled,  that  the  least  rashness , 
loses  both  that  and  the  hook. 

Deep  waters  are  best  to  angle  in,  as  the  fish  are  not  then  disturbed, 
by  wind  and  weather. 

The  best  periods  are  from  April  to  October,  from  three  until  nine'in 
the  morning,  and  from  three  in  the  afternoon  so  long  as  there  is  light, 
the  later  the  better  sport.  In  winter,  the  weather  and  times  are  much 
alike,  the  warmest  is  most  preferable. 

Before  fish  spa\vii,  they  generally  come  upon  sandy  fords,  to  rub  = 
and  loosen  their  bellies,  at  which  time  they  bite  freely ;  when  there  is , 
a  gentle  rise  of  a  river,  and  the  water  begins  to  be  discoloured.  Chub, 
Perch  and  Eels,  bite  well ;  Pike,  in  summer,  when  the  river  is  clear-- 
ing  after  a  flood,  do  the  same.  At  the  opening  of  Sluices  or  Mill-dams,, 
the  course  of  the  water  should  be  pursued,  the  Angler  will  hardly  fail  ■_ 

juccess,  but  without  additional  acquirements,  he  might  as  well  stay  at  home  ;  for  Mr.  Makk-  - 
HAM  continues  respecting  his /"orZ/VW^,  "  then  mxat\ie  he  strong  ini -valiant,  neither  to  be  ■ 
amazed  with  storms,  nor  affrighted  with  thunder;  and  if  he  is  not  temperate,  but  has  a^awng 
stomach,  that  will  not  endure  mM^  fasting,  but  must  observe  hours ;  it  troubleth  the  mindi 
and  body,  and  loseth  that  deUght  which  only  maketh  the  pastime  pleasing." 
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taking  fish  that  swim  up  the  stream  seeking  food,  which  the  water 
brings  down  with  it.  Whirlpools,  the  falls  of  Mills,  under  Bridges,  and 
Eddies  near  hollow  banks,  are  favourite  haunts  ;  and  in  the  summer  all  fish 
bite  keener  in  rapid,  stony,  gravelly  rivers,  than  in  such  as  run  gently, 
and  have  shmy,  muddy  bottoms. 

In  May,  especially  if  the  morning  proves  cold,  (altho'  there  be  no  frost) 
fish  seldom  bite  until  the  day  becomes  warmer ;  if  cold  all  the  day,  they 
bite  best  where  the  sun  shines,  not  at  all  in  the  shady  parts  of  the  river. 

When  the  day  is  dark  or  lowering,  and  a  gentle  whistling  wind  plays 
on  the  water,  or  a  fine  misthng  rain  falls  without  violence ;  likewise 
when  Trout  leap  out  of  the  water,  and  Pike  shoot  after  other  fishes, 
and  also  when  a"  sudden  shower  has  a  little  mudded  and  raised  the 
water,  if  the  Angler  tries  on  the  sides  of  the  stream  at  the  ground,  with 
brandling,  gilt-tail,  ov  red  worm,  well  scowered,  he  will  have  diversion. 

At  the  conflux  of  rivers  that  ebb  a.nd  Jloze,  it  is  best  angling  at  the 
ebb,  sometimes  when  the  tide  is  not  strong  they  will  bite  at  flood,  but 
very  rarely  at  high  water. 

In  a  brisk  south  or  west  wind,  no  matter  how  high  it  be.  After 
floods,  M'hen  the  water  returns  within  its  common  bounds,  fines,  and 
is  of  a  whey  colour;  when  a  river  is  much  swelled  and  it  runs  violent, 
then  in  any  still  holes  by  its  «ides,  or  the  mouth  of  milder  currents, 
such  as  brooks  that  fall  into  it,  and  the  ends  of  bridges  where  the  water 
runs  quiet  and  is  not  too  deep;  after  a  flood,  fish  rise  w^ll,  being 
glutted  with  ground-haits,  they  then  covet  the  Fly. 

The  best  winds  for  most  common  fish,  are  those  from  the  south  or 
west,  or  south-east  when  they  blow  warm  in  the  spring  with  a  good 
breeze,  but  for  Salmon  and  Trout,  a  strong  wind  is  best ;  in  very  warm 
weather,  a  cool  wind  from  any  of  these  points,  is  better  than  too 
warm,;  in  Autumn  and  JVinter,  the  warmer,  the  greater  success.   Some 
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affirm,  that  in  an  East  or  North  wind  the  attempt  to  angle  is  absurd, 
the  fish  indeed  may  not  take  so  freely  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  such  winds,  but  if  they  continue  in  these  quarters,  the 
fish  will  and  must  come  out  to  feed,  and  the  Angler  will  not  be  deprived 
of  his  sport,  provided  he  selects  parts  where  the  water  is  sheltered  from 
such  winds,  and  even  in  the  streams  where  it  is  not,  by  keeping  his  back 
to  the  wind,  and  fishing  near  to  the  side  he  stands  on.  Of  this  opinion 
was  Walton,  who  (quoting  Solomon,  "  that  he  who  considers 
the  Avind  will  never  sow,")  observes,  "  that  if  it  be  a  cloudy  day, 
and  not  extreme  cold,  let  the  wind  sit  in  what  corner  it  will,  and  do 
its  worst,  I  heed  it  not,  and  yet  take  this  for  a  rule,  that  I  would 
willingly  fish  standing  on  the  lee  shore ;  and  you  are  to  notice  that  the 
fish  lies  or  swims  closer  to  the  bottom,  and  in  deeper  water  in  winter 
than  in  summer ;  and  also  nearer  the  bottom  in  a  cold  day,  when  they 
get  the  lee-side  of  the  water. " 

The  days  following  bright  star  and  moonlight  nights  are  most  con- 
ducive to  the  Angler's  sport,  particularly  when  they  chance  to  be  windy 
and  over-cast  with  clouds,  or  with  flying  showers;  for  abstaining 
from  food  all  night,  the  darkness  of  the  day  makes  them  more  eager  ; 
a  bright  and  calm  morning,  that  changes  to  cloudiness,  without  rain, 
and  a  good  brisk  wind,  will  bring  the  large  fish  on  their  feed,  and  also 
in  stormy,  showery  weather,  after  each  shower  subsides,  the  Angler 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  his  amusement ;  but  let  Seasons  be  ever 
so  favourable,  yet  neatness  in  his  tackle,  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
various  baits,  and  the  resorts  of  the  different  kinds  of  fish,  will  insure 
the  best  prospect  of  success,  and  give  him  a  decided  superiority  over  the 
inattentive  and  unskilful. 

When  rivers  are  low  from  great  droughts,  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  from  May  until  September,  (unless  shadowed  by  clouds,)  the 
Angler  will  find  small  encouragement. 
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In  cold  weather,  when  what  is  termed  Snow  broth  is  in  the  river, 
and  if  there  is  an  hoar  frost,  either  in  Spring  or  more  advanced  part 
of  the  season,  fish  will  not  bite,  except  in  the  evening,  should  it  prove 
warm  and  pleasant. 

Until  the  recovering  their  strength  after  Spawning,  (and  that  is  gene- 
rally in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,)  no  sort  of  fish  will  take  a  bait;  after 
that  time,  they  will  bite  eagerly  at  their  usual  places. 

In  summer  when  clouds  arise  that  bring  storms,  fish  will  be  driven 
from  their  food,  altho'  they  had  bit  well  before.  Thunder  and  Light- 
ning are  unfriendly  to  the  Angler,  and  few  will  remain  at  the  water 
side,  when  apprised  of  the  result  of  such  unfavourable  weather. 

It  is  improper  to  angle  when  a  river  is  high,  and  discoloured  by  long 
continued  rains,  the  fish  are  then  dispersed  in  every  part  of  the  stream, 
and  have  left  their  usual  haunts. 

When  nights  are  dark,  or  cloudy  with  wind,  little  sport  is  to  be 
expected  the  next  day ;  the  large  fish,  particularly  Trout,  range  and 
feed  through  the  whole  of  such  nights,  consequently  their  hunger  is 
satisfied,  and  for  hours  after,  they  remain  quiet  in  their  holds. 

In  places  where  sheep  are  frequently  washed,  fish  are  glutted  with 
what  they  find  there,  and  altho'  it  draws  them  together  as  to  a  baiting 
place,  except  after  \hejirst  time  they  will  not  bite. 

The  following  may  be  termed  general  observations  for  the  Angler's 
guidance  : — ^To  induce  fish  to  come  to  any  particular  spot,  boiled  wheat, 
grains  of  malt,  graves  (from  the  Tallow-chandler's),  cut  small,  should 
be  thrown  in  plentifully  two  or  three  times.  A  composition  of  ground 
malt,  blood,  and  clay,  is  the  best  for  Salmon  and  Trout,  to  which  some 
add  Ivy  Gum, 

It  is  a  very  excellent  method  in  Angling  (whether  with  ground  line 
at  bottom,  or  with  a  float,)  for  all  sorts  of  fish  that  take  bait  of  which 
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■an  abundance  can  easily  be  procured,  and  which  are  meant  to  be  fished 
•with,  to  throw  some  of  it  the  night  before  near  the  places  either  ia 
river,  pond,  S^c.  that  are  to  be  fished  the  next  morning ;  and  in 
choosing  the  places  where  the  ground  is  to  be  baited,  select  those  on  a 
clear  gravelly  bottom,  in  a  suitable  depth  of  water,  Avhere  it  is  free  from 
weeds  or  other  obstructions,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
shyness  of  the  fish,  and  as  near  their  holds  as  may  be  ;  if  possible,  not 
above  two  or  three  yards  from  the  bank  side  the  Angler  stands  on,  and 
where  he  can  play  and  land  the  fish  most  conveniently ;  in  baiting, 
scatter  the  materials  about  as  in  sowing  corn.  If  the  gt'ound-bait  can 
only  be  used  just  before  the  Angler  begins  to  fish,  the  quantity  may 
be  curtailed  from  that  which  would  be  necessary  to  be  used  a  night 
previous.  Should  worms  be  intended  to  be  fished  with,  cut  them  for 
baiting  the  ground,  in  pieces  ;  i? paste,  make  it  into  pellets  ;  if  gentles, 
throw  in  a  handful,  always  remembering  to  suit  the  ground-bait  witk 
that  upon  the  hook,  it  will  cause  the  fish  to  bite  at  that  with  less 
caution,  and  also  keep  them  to  the  place^ 

In  float  angling,  where  the  fish  have  not  been  collected  by  ground' 
baiting,  the  line  should  be  two  or  three  feet  longer  than  the  rod  in 
river  fishing,  and  as  much  shorter  for  standing  waters  ;  in  the  former, 
cast  the  bait  underhand  as  high  as  possible  up  the  stream,  let  it  be 
carried  down  as  far  as  the  rod  and  fine  will  permit  without  the  Angler's' 
following  it,  and  then  let  him  as  he  removes,  cast  it  upwards  again  ; 
by  this  means  he  will  not  alarm  the  fish,  which  his  moving  backwards 
and  forwards  certainly  would  do. 

The  Angler  in  trying  a  river  he  is  unacquainted  with,  should  seek  out 
the  Eddies,  which  are  generally  at  the  corner  of  a  stream,  and  there 
the  large  Jish  lie,  expecting  their  food  which  the  current  brings  down, 
and  which  the  eddy  by  its  circular  motion  gives  them  time  to  seize ; 
the  larger  will  not  suffer  the  smaller  fish  to  keep  these  stations,  the 
latter  are  therefore  to  be  found  in  rapid,  but  more  abundantly  in  placid 
parts  of  the  river ;    he  need  not  be  reminded  of  informing  himself' 
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which  sorts  of  fish  it  produces,  and  to  be  suitably  prepared,  so  as  not 
to  be  abridged  of  his  sport  for  want  of  a  supply  of  the  requisites  to 
prosecute  it  through  his  own  neghgence  ;  and  if  it  be  a  river  he  means 
to  frequent  in  future,  he  will  clear  those  places  which  are  over-run 
with  wood  or  weeds,  and  make  those  remarks  as  to  its  being  muddy, 
stony,  or  sandy,  and  of  its  swift  or  languid  motion,  which  will  enable 
him  to  suit  his  tackle  to  the  best  advantage. 

If  the  Angler,  especially  when  fishing  with  the  natural  fly,  opens 
the  first  fish  he  catches,  and  sees  what  it  has  in  the  stomach,  which 
lies  from  his  gills  to  his  small  guts,  (and  which  he  can  easily  do  with  a 
sharp  pen-knife  without  bruising,)  he  will  perceive  the  food  he  has  last 
swallowed,  and  can  use  fly  or  other  bait  accordingly ;  the  same  process 
will  inform  him  as  to  the  ground-h2i\t  which  the  fish  has  last  fed 
upon. 

In  fishing  either  at  top,  mid-w?LteT,  or  at  ground,  strike  gently  and 
upright,  and  if  a  good  fish  is  struck,  the  rod  should  be  kept  bent, 
which  will  prevent  his  running  to  the  end  of  the  line,  by  which  he 
may  break  his  hold ;  the  strength  of  the  line  or  rod  should  never  be 
relied  on,  but  the  landing-net  always  used  ;  in  fly-fishing,  the  line 
may  be  sometimes  touched  to  draw  a  fish  nearer,  but  this  must  be 
done  with  caution,  and  on  no  account  is  a  large  fish  to  be  attempted 
to  be  raised  out  of  the  water  by  it ;  if  it  is  practicable  after  striking 
and  turning  a  large  fish,  where  the  ground  has  been  baited,  the  Angler 
should  try  to  lead  him  to  some  convenient  landing  place  away  from 
the  baited  spot,  so  that  it  may  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible. 

When  angling  in  a  boat  in  the  Thames,  or  any  river  that  ebbs  and 
Jlows,  the  boat  must  be  set  steady  by  an  anchor  or  poles ;  begin  at 
flood,  and  continue  fishing  until  the  water  has  half  ebbed.  As  the  tide 
flows,  fish  before,  and  when  the  water  falls,  follmv  it.  Plenty  of  ground 
bait  is  necessary  for  this  sort  of  angling,  little  balls  of  which  may  be 
squeezed  jound  the  shot  above  the  hook,  which  will  sink  it  exactly  on  the 
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spot,  and  the  least  jirk  of  the  rod  will  cause  it  to  fall  off,    (if  not  too 
stiffly  made, )  and  leave  the  bait  and  float  in  their  proper  position. 

When  fish  bite  remarkably  well,  observe  the  Moon's  age ;  whether 
the  night  preceding  was  windy,  dark,  star,  or  moonlight,  what  kind  of 
day  as  to  the  temperature  of  air  and  water  in  which  they  were  so  eager; 
the  month,  day,  hour,  and  what  baits  were  best  taken  ;  similar  obser- 
vations upon  days  when  fish  refuse  biting,  may  enable  the  Angler  to 
draAv  conclusions,  which  will  in  all  probability  save  him  from  many 
hours  of  wearisome  expectation. 

In  angling  at  any  spot  after  having  good  sport,  should  the  fish 
suddenly  leave  oiF  biting,  there  is  some  fish  of  prey  come  to  it.  Use 
strong  tackle,  and  put  any  small  fish  alive"(a  J//«nozy  if  it  is  to  be 
got)  upon  the  hook,  by  sticking  it  through  his  upper  lip  or  back  fin, 
if  either  Pike  or  Perch  be  there,  the  bait  will  be  taken.  A  more  expe- 
ditious way  than  changing  the  tackle,  is  to  have  a  trimmer  or  two, 
which  may  always  be  applied  advantageously,  and  will  soon  clear  the 
place  from  these  voracious  intruders.  The  same  plan  should  be  pur- 
sued after  baiting  a  spot ;  if  the  Angler  has  no  diversion,  (supposing  no 
person  has  made  a  previous  trial,  and  there  is  no  impediment  in  the 
season  or  water,)  he  may  depend  upon  the  Pike  or  Perch  having  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  place,  and  he  must  catch  them,  before  the 
other  fish  will  approach  it. 

All  baits,  both  natural  and  artificial,  should  first  fall  gently  into 
tlie  water,  before  any  part  of  the  line  touches  it,  nor  should  more 
of  the  line  than  can  be  avoided,  ever  lay  upon  the  surface,  as  it 
occasions  a  circling  in  the  water,  which  much  frightens  the  fish. 

Small  fish  bite  more  rashly,  than  large  ones  of  the  same  species, 
but  both  young  and  old  if  ever  they  have  been  pricked  with  a  hook, 
approach  a  bait  afterwards  with  much  caution,  and  in  angling  for 
Perch,  Carp,  Tench,   Bream,  Chub,  or  Dace,  should  one  escape  after 
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being  hooked,  the  Angler  had  better  shift  his  station  for  two  or 
three  hours,  until  the  alarm  has  subsided,  which  such  a  circumstance 
never  fails  to  create. 

In  putting  any  live  bait  on  the  hook,  care  should  be  taken  to  hurt 
it  as  little  as  may  be,  dead  natural  baits  hold  no  comparison  with  live 
ones  as  to  their  eiFect. 

When  any  fish  is  hog  backed  with  a  small  head,  this  is  a  sure  sign  of 
that  fish  being  in  season,   of  whatever  sort  it  is. 

All  fish  in  summer,  except  Tench  and  Eels,  lie  for  the  most  part  in 
the  shallows  and  streams  ;  after  Jugust  the  great  fish  begin  to  retire 
towards  the  Deeps ;  and  so  soon  as  Michaelmas  is  turned,  all  return 
there  for  their  winter  residence. 

Should  the  Angler  wet  the  joints  of  his  rod  in  sultry  weather,  with  the, 
intention  of  making  them  fit  tighter,  (but  for  which  there  is  no  neces- 
sity if  they  are  truly  made,)  and  they  should  so  closely  adhere  as  not 
to  be  easily  moved,  force  must  not  be  employed  to  separate  them, 
which  will  in  all  likelihood  strain  the  rod,  but  the  ferrule  of  that  joint 
which  is  fast,  should  be  turned  round  over  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and 
it  will  soon  be  loosened. 

The  Angler  ought  to  consider  that  fish  in  most  waters,  bite  earlier  in 
a  mild,  forward,  than  in  a  cold,  backward  Spring ;  later  in  Autumn,  as 
the  weather  is  hotter  or  colder,  and  both  Spring  and  Fall  sooner  in  a 
warm  than  in  a  cold  day,  and  in  the  Sun- shine  better  than  in  the 
Shade ;  from  Michaelmas  until  April,  in  the  deeps  at  bottom,  the  air 
clear  and  no  wind  stirring,  fish  bite  freest  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
day ;  after  April,  the  colder  the  day  is,  fish  the  closer  to  the  bottom ; 
the  hotter,  the  nearer  to  the  top ;  supposing  the  ground  not  to  have 
been  baited ;  but  never  angle  following  the  wind  up  the  stream. 
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The  Angler  who  uses  fine  tackle  or  single  hairs,  in  clean,  clear,  and 
large  waters,  and  properly  conceals  himself,  will  take  five  times  more 
fish  than  he  who  fishes  coarse  or  in  sight,  especially  when  the  former  has 
a  Reel  on  his  rod  with  a  running  line,  and  if  he  wades  in  shallows 
and  sharps,  in  fishing  for  Trouts.  The  footUnk  the  Angler  should  be 
careful  to  suit  to  the  water ;  the  rest  of  the  line  is  immaterial.  A 
reddish  sorrel  hair,  when  the  water  is  somewhat  red  on  the  decline  of 
a  flood  ;  a  light  chesnut,  when  the  water  is  of  a  whey  colour ;  a  lead 
coloured  hair  is  preferable,  when  the  water  is  of  an  iron  hue,  which  it 
commonly  is,  in  many  rivers,  when  full  without  overflowing ;  an 
amber  footlink,  free  from  chalky  white,  or  knitty  specks,  is  best, 
when  the  water  is  low  and  clear  as  chrystal. 

The  Angler  should  always  have  the  wind  at  his  bach,  and  the  sun 
or  moon  before  him,  as  much  as  possible  ;  in  cold  windy  weather, 
especially,  he  should  be  on  the  weather  shore,  where  the  fish  then  resort 
for  warmth,  and  the  calmness  of  the  water.  The  East  wind,  for 
Angling,  has  been  universally  execrated,  but  probably  this  may  not 
hold  good  in  rivers,   running  from  East  to  If'est. 

Waltox,  the  great  Father  of  the  Angling  Art,  does  not  seem  to 
have  reposed  such  implicit  reliance  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
as  many, have  ;  however,  as  their  influence  is  held  by  some  Anglers  in 
high  estimation,  some  of  the  many  Prognostics  respecting  the  weather, 
derived  from  Vapours,  Clouds,  Planets,  Wind,  and  the  Animal  Creation, 
■will  be  here  noticed. 

Clouds  :  When  there  are  two  diflferent  currents  of  clouds,  especially 
if  the  lowest  flies  fast  before  the  wind,  and  these  appear  in  hot  weather 
in  the  Summer,   they  portend  the  gathering  of  a  thunder  storm. 

When  thin  whitish  clouds  fly  swiftly  in  the  air  under  those  that 
are  thicker,  and  when  small  scattered  ones  appear  in  clear  weather. 
Rain. 
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When  a  general  cloudiness  covers  the  sky  above,  with  small  black 
fragments  of  clouds  like  Smoke,  driving  underneath,  Rain  is  not  far 
off,    and  will  probably  be  lasting. 

Rain :  If  a  black  cloud  is  seen  in  the  TVest  about  sun-setting,  and 
when  at  any  time^  such  clouds  arise  suddenly  in  that  quarter. 

When  the  clouds  are  formed  like_^eece*,  dense  towards  the  centre, 
and  very  white  at  the  extremities,  with  a  bright  and  blue  sky  about 
them,  they  are  of  a  frosty  coldness,  and  will  soon  fall,  either  in  Snow,' 
Hail,  or  hasty  showers  of  Rain. 

Against  heavy  rain,  every  cloud  rises  bigger  than  the  former,  and  all 
of  them  appear  in  an  increasing  state ;  this  is  perhaps  most  remarkable, 
on  the  approach  of  a  thunder-storm ;  after  the  vapours  have  been 
copiously  elevated,  suspended  in  the  sky  by  the  heat,  and  are  highly 
charged  Avith  the  electrical  fluid,  small  pieces  of  flying  clouds  augment 
and  assemble  together,  until  in  a  short  time,  they  cover  the  sky  ;  as 
this  collecting  of  the  clouds  out  of  the  air,  is  a  certain  forerunner  of 
rain,  so  when  they  decay  and  resolve  themselves  into  air,  it  is  a  sure 
symptom  oifair  weather. 

When  clouds  are  streaming  within  the  canopy,  and  small  ones  en- 
large themselves  ;  when  they  are  large,  and  shaped  like  rocks  or  towers  ; 
when  waterish  clouds  are  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  small  rugged, 
livid  ones  near  the  Sun,  especially  at  its  setting,  they  all  prognosticate 
rain  ;  clouds  with  white  summits  and  livid  bases  foretel  thunder,  and 
two  such  clouds  rising  on  either  hand,   sudden  tempests. 

If  clouds  are  seen  to  breed  high  in  the  air,  in  thin  white  trains  like 
locks  of  wool,  they  denote  that  the  vapour  as  collected,  is  irregularly 
spread  by  contrary  winds  above ;  and  the  consequence  will  soon  be  a 
wind  below,   and  probably  rain  with  it. 
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Small  and  white  clouds,  high  and  light,  and  when  mountains  are  free 
from  clouds,   are  both  symptoms  of  fine  weather. 

Wind  :  Whirlwind,  settled  fair.  Continuing  in  the  North  East  three 
days  without  rain,/«2>  for  eight  or  nine  days;  going  backward,  rain;  when 
it  veers  hastily  about  to  several  points  of  the  compass,  rain  quicklv 
follows.  Some  consider  when  the  wind  is  in  this  unsettled  state,  if  it 
follows  the  course  of  the  sun,  (viz.  east  to  west,)  it  brings  line  weather, 
if  the  contrary,  foul.  When  the  wind  makes  a  whistling  or  howlino- 
noise,  it  is  as  sure  a  prognostic  of  rain  as  the  wind  can  afford,  A  brisk 
south  wind,  dry.  Wind  may  be  expected  from  that  quarter  or  the 
opposite,  if  the  clouds  as  they  come  forward  seem  to  diverge  from  a 
point  in  the  horizon.  Wind  from  North  West  to  North  East,  Jair ; 
from  South  East  to  South  West,  rainy.  A  week's  fair  weather,  with 
a  Southerly  wind,  drought ;  an  Easterly  wind  the  fore  part  of  summer, 
dry  Slimmer ;  Westerly  the  latter  part  of  summer,  dry  autumn. 

Dew  :  A  heavy  dew,  fair.  If  it  vanishes  suddenly  or  early,  rain. 
When  the  dew  lies  plentifully  upon  the  grass  after  a  fine  day,  another 
fine  one  may  be  expected  to  succeed  it ;  but  if  after  such  a  day  no 
dew  is  upon  the  ground,  and  no  wind  stirring,  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
vapours  ascend,  where  they  will  accumulate,  and  must  terminate  in 
rain. 

Vapours:  A  misty  morning,  and  the  mist  falls,  a  hot  day;  the 
mist  rises,  i^iin.  If  general  before  sun-rise,  near  the  full  of  the  moon, 
fine  weather. 

Where  there  are  high  hills,  and  the  mist  which  hangs  over  the  lower 
lands  in  a  morning  draws  towards  the  hills,  and  rolls  up  their  sides  until 
it  covers  their  tops,  there  Avill  be  no  rain. 

To  judge  rightly  of  the  appearance  of  a  Fog,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  country,  as  in  some  places,  if  the 
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mist  hangs  upon  the  hills  and  drags  along  the  woods,  instead  of  over- 
spreading the  level  grounds  in  a  morning ;  it  will  turn  to  rai?i.  The 
contrary,  when  it  comes  doAvn  from  the  hills,  and  settles  in  the  valleys. 

There  is  commonly  either  a  strong  dew  or  a  mist  over  the  ground, 
between  a  red  eve  and  a  grey  morn,  but  if  a  red  morning  succeeds, 
there  is  no  dew. 

If  a  white  mist  in  an  evening  or  night  is  spread  over  a  meadow 
throuo-h  which  a  river  passes,  it  will  be  drawn  up  by  the  next  morning's 
sun,  and  the  day  afterwards  will  be  bright. 

When  a  rainbow  appears  in  the  morning,  rain;  in  the  evening,' 
fine.  The  frustum  of  a  rainbow,  ?w« ;  predominantly  red,  wind;  gx^tn 
or  blue,  rain  ;  appearing  in  boisterous  weather  in  the  North,  Jine. 

Lightning  without  Thunder  after  a  clear  day,  is  a  sign  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  fair  weather. 

Sky  :  When  those  vapours  which  the  heat  of  the  day  exhales  from 
the  earth,  are  precipitated  by  the  cold  night  air,  then  the  sky  is  clear 
in  the  morning ;  but  if  they  still  remain  in  the  air,  rain  may  be 
expected. 

A  dark,  thick  sky,  lasting  for  some  time  without  either  sun  or  rain, 
changes  to  a  fair  clear  sky,  before  it  turns  to  rain. 

When  a  lowering  redness  spreads  far  upwards  from  the  Horizon, 
either  in  the  morning  or  evening,  it  is  succeeded  either  by  rain  or 
wind,  frequently  by  both,  and  when  a  fiery  redness  with  rugged  clouds 
extends  towards  the  Zenith  in  an  evening,  a  high  wind  from  the  West 
or  South- West  attended  with  rain,  follows ;  when  the  sky  is  tinged 
with  a  sea-green  colour  near  the  Horizon  Avhen  it  ought  to  be  blue, 
ra/rt  will  continue  and  increase;  when  of  a  dead  blue,  it  is  abundantly 
loaded  with  vapours,  and  the  weather  will  be  showery. 
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When  the  canopy  is  high,  fair ;  low,  rainy ;  orange  coloured  in  the 
morning,  rain  ;  deep  blue  ground,  fair ;  pale  blue,  rainy. 

One  observation  is  adopted  into  most  languages,  that  "  the  evening 
red,  the  morning  grey,  are  sure  signs  of  z.  fair  day ;"  and  it  is  founded 
upon  this  circumstance,  that  if  the  abundance  of  vapours  denoted  by 
the  red  evening  sky,  descend  in  dew,  or  is  otherwise  so  equally  dispersed 
in  the  air,  that  the  morning  shall  appear  grey,  a  fine  day  may  be 
expected  from  that  equal  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

If  in  a  morning,  some  parts  of  the  sky  appear  gi^een,  between  the 
clouds,  whilst  the  sky  is  blue  above,  stormy  weather  is  quickly 
approaching. 

Sun:  Rising  orangey,  rain;  rising  red  and  fiery,  wind  and  rain ; 
cloudy,  and  the  clouds  decrease,  certain  fair  weather;  rising  dim, 
drizzly.  If  the  sun's  rays  breaking  through  the  clouds  are  visible  in 
the  air,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  air  is  sensibly  filled  with  vapours,  which 
reflect  the  rays  to  the  sight,  and  these  vapours  will  soon  produce  rain. 
When  there  is  a  haziness  aloft  in  the  air,  so  that  the  sun's  light  fades 
by  degrees,  and  his  orb  looks  zvhitish  and  ill  defined,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  certain  signs  of  rain. 

Sun  setting  foul,  rain  ;  red,  wind  or  rain  ;  blue,  rain  ;  dusky  streaked 
with  red,  storm ;  purple,  fine ;  bright,  fine ;  when  the  sun  appears  white 
at  setting,  or  goes  down  into  a  dusky  bank  of  clouds,  it  portends  the 
approach  and  continuance  of  bad  weather. 

Moon  and  Stars  :  When  the  moon  and  stars  grow  dim  in  the  night,' 
with  a  haziness  in  the  air,  and  a  ring  or  circle  appears  round  the  moon, 
rain  is  at  hand. 

If  the  moon  looks  red,  it  is  a  sign  of  wind;  if  pale  and  dim,  of  7mn  ; 
if  white  and  of  her  natural  colour  with  the  sky  clear,  of  fair  weather. 
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Should  the  moon  be  rainy  throughout  her  course,  it  will  clear  up 
at  the  ensuing  change,  and  rain  will  probably  fall  in  a  fevv^  days  after,  and 
continue ;  if  on  the  contrary,  the  moon  has  been  Jair,  and  at  the 
change  it  rains,  fine  weather  will  in  all  likelihood  be  restored  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  and  be  of  some  duration.  When  the 
moon  is  bright  with  sharp  tips,  fair ;  new  moon  not  aj)pearing  until  the 
fourth  day,  7'ainy  month ;  the  lower  horn  of  the  new  moon,  sullied, 
foul  weather  before  the  full ;  the  middle,  storms  about  the  full ; 
the  tipper  horn,  foul  about  the  Wane.     Saturday  s  moon,  rainy  month. 

But  four  night's  old,  (for  that's  the  surest  sign,) 

With  sharpened  horns,  if  glorious  then  she  shine, 

Next  day,  not  only  that,  but  all  the  Moon, 

'Till  her  revolving  race  be  wholly  run. 

Are  void  of  Tmpests. 

Drydkn.     Virg.  Georg.  i.  432, 

Atmosphere:  Cold  after  rain,  rain;  cold  in  Summer,  rain; 
warm  in  Winter,  rain ;  sultry  in  Summer,  thunder ;  hea.vy,  fair ;  light, 
7'ain  ;  moist,  rain  ;  <lry,  Jair. 

Rain:  Sudden,  seldom  lasts  long;  coming  on  gradually,  and  Avhen 
the  air  grows  thick  by  degrees,  and  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  shine  miore 
and  more  dim,  it  is  likely  to  continue  six  hours.  Beginning  with  a 
high  southerly  wind,  and  the  wind  subsides,  7'ain  for  twelve  hours  or 
more,  and  sometimes  continues  until  a  strong  north  wind  clears  the 
air ;  beginning  before  sun-rise,  will  end  before  noon  ;  a.  shower  before  sun- 
rise, a  /ine  day  usually  succeeds ;  beginning  an  hour  or  two  after 
sun-rise,  a  raifiy  day  ;  setting  in  wet  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock, 
a  rainy  afternoon ;  clearing  up  about  that  time,  the  afternoon  fine ; 
cold  wind  after  rain,  more  rain  ;  a  squall  of  7^ain  or  hail,  settled^}?//' ; 
a  raitiy  Friday,  the  same  weather  on  Sunday ;  and  a  wet  Sabbath,  a 
dagly  week.  . 

Sounds,  such  as  bells,  noise  of  water,  beasts,  birds,  heard  distinctly 
from  a  great  distance,  portend  ruin.     If  the  earth  or  any  fenny  places, 
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yield  any  extraordinary  scents,  or  any  disagreeable  smells  arise  from 
drains,  rain.  A  white  frost,  rain  within  three  days ;  the  more  than 
usual  sinking  of  rivers,  presages  ram.  The  speedy  drying  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  denotes  a  northerly  wind  and  fair  weather,  and  its  becoming 
moist,  southerly  wind,  and  rain  ;  for  the  air  sucks  up  all  the  moistuie 
on  the  surface,  even  though  the  sky  be  overcast,  and  that  is  a  sure 
sign  of  fine  weather  ;  but  if  the  earth  continue  damp,  and  water  stands 
in  shallow  places,  no  trust  should  be  put  in  the  dearest  sky,  for  in  this 
case  it  is  deceitful. 

Animals  :  If  Cattle  or  Slieep  feed  greedily,  and  faster  than  ordinary 
when  it  rains,  it  is  a  sign  of  tiie  rains  continuance,  and  when  Sheep 
skip  and  play  wantonly,  rain  is  at  no  great  distance.  In  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  Derbyshire,  called  the  Peak,  the  inhabitants  observe, 
that  if  the  Sheep  wind  up  the  hills  in  the  morning  to  their  pasture  and 
feed  near  the  tops,  the  weather,  altho' cloudy  and  drizzling,  will  clear  away 
by  degrees  and  terminate  in  a  fine  day  ;  but  if  they  feed  in  the  bottoms, 
the  rain  will  continue  and  increase.  Geese  and  Ducks  more  noisy,  and 
washing  and  diving  more  than  usual,  rain ;  Cock  crowing  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  Peacock  squalling  much,  rain  ;  Kite's  hovering 
high  in  the  a\T,Jine  weather ;  Owls  screaming  frequently  in  the  evening 
when  foul,  fair  a^wA  frosty  ;  Larks  rising  high  and  singing  long,  fine ; 
Redbreasts  singing  loud  in  the  open  air,  fne ;  faintly  under  cover, 
rain ;  when  the  Moor  game  and  other  birds  quit  the  mountains,  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  lower  lands,  rain  ;  Crows  are  more  earnest 
after  their  prey  before  rain.  Pliny  remarks  that  "it  is  a  sign  of  rain 
when  the  land  fowl,  especially  Crows,  are  clamorous  near  waters,  and 
wash  themselves."  Horace  likewise  describes  this  bird,  as  prophetic 
of  impending  shoM'ers.  When  they  and  Ravens  stand  gaping  towards 
the  sun,  it  foretells  extreme  heat.  Swallows  skimming  the  surface  of 
water,  rain ;  so  long  as  they  keep  aloft  after  their  prey,  the  sky  is 
serene,  but  when  they  descend  and  flit  along  the  surface  of  the  earth  or 
water,  rain  is  not  far  off,  and  the  remark  will  for  the  most  part  be . 
correct.     A  drought  of  three  months  duration  broke  up  at  the  summer 
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solstice  in  1775.  The  day  previous  to  the  rains  felling,  the  Swallows- 
flew  very  near  the  ground,  which  they  had  never  done  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  dry  weather.  Spari^oivs  chirping  much  in  a  fine  mornings 
rain ;  and  the  Chaffinch  being  loud  in  his  call  or  note,  is  a  pretty 
certain  signal  that  wet  is  fest  approaching. 

Dogs  are  by  some  said  to  be  particularly  sleepy,  and  to  eat  grass 
before  rain,  but  grass  is  a  natural  vomit,  which  nature  prompts 
them  to  take  at  all  times  when  their  stomachs  require  such  an  evacuation, 
of  course  it  is  no  proof  that  the  approach  of  rain  alone  drives  them  to- 
seek  this  remedy  ;  the  dryness  of  the  dog's  tiose  is  stated  to  be  a  much 
surer  presage  of  wet  weather.  Moles  throwing  up  more  earth  than 
usual,  and  its  being  small  and  dry,  and  their  appearance  sometimes 
above  ground,  rain  ;  Jl'^orms  creeping  in  numbers  out  of  the  ground, 
rain ;  and  from  the  same  principle,  that  they  as  well  as  Moles,  are 
sensible  of  the  access  of  something  new  in  the  atmosphere,  and  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Frogs  appearing  of  a  golden  hue,  fine;  dusky 
colour,  rainy ;  and  Toads  in  an  evening  crawl  over  the  road  or  beaten 
path,  where  they  seldom  are  seen,  but  when  restless,  from  the  ex- 
pectation of  approaching  rain.  Fishes  are  supposed  to  be  affected,  since 
it  is  allowed  that  they  cease  to  bite  freely  when  rain  is  depending. 
All  sorts  of  insects  are  more  stirring  than  ordinary  against  rain, 
Bees  are  in  fullest  employ,  but  if  likely  to  rain,  confine  their  industry  to 
where  they  can  reach  their  hives  before  the  storm  arises;  when  they  fly 
far  abroad  and  stay  out  late,  Jine ;  Avhen  the  common  fiesh  flies  are  more 
bold  and  greedy,  hovering  about  the  mouths  and  eyes  of  persons  and 
cattle,  and  are  peculiarly  troublesome,  rain ;  when  small  flies  flock 
together  in  great  numbers  about  the  beams  of  the  sun  a  little  before 
it  sets,  fine.  Ants  bustle  more  than  usual,  move  their  eggs  to  dry 
places,  and  then  retire  to  their  burrows  before  rain  falls.  Gnats  playing 
in  the  open  air  in  the  evening,  heat;  when  they  collect  and  dance  in  the 
shade,  showers ;  and  when  they  sting  much,  cold  and  rain.  Fleas 
biting  greedily,  rain;  Spiders  crawling  abroad,  rain;  their  webs  on  the 
ground  or  floating^  in   the    air,    fine;   Bats   flymg   more  numerously 
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and  early  in  the  evening,  fim',    Glowworrtis    appearing    in    unusual 
numbers,  Jine. 

Most  vegetables  expand  ihexr  flowers  and  doum  xnfair  weather,  and 
close  them  again  before  rain;  this  is  visible  in  the  down  of  the  Dande- 
lion, and  eminently  so  in  the  flowers  of  Burnet,  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  which  is  the  countryman's  weatherglass  for  the  following 
day ;  if  the  flowers  are  close  shut,  rain ;  spread  abroad, y'a/r. 

The  stalk  of  Trefoil  grows  more  upright  and  swells  against  i^ain ; 
similar,  altho'  perhaps  not  so  sensibly  is  the  effect  on  other  plants; 
among  the  country  people,  the  opening  of  a  small  red  flower,  called 
Xvincopipe,  which  grows  in  the  stubble  fields,  is  a  sure  indication  of  a 
fine  day.  That  vegetables  should  be  affected  by  the  same  causes  that 
affect  the  xveather  is  very  conceivable,  considering  them  as  so  many 
hygrometers  and  thermometers,  consisting  of  an  infinity  of  air  vessels, 
(and  which  are  visible  in  the  leaf  of  the  vine,  scabiose,  &c. )  by 
which  they  have  an  immediate  communication  with  the  air,  and  partake 
of  its  moisture  and  heat;  hence  it  is,  that  all  wood,  even  the  hardest 
and  most  solid,  from  the  vapours  easily  insinuating  themselves  into  the 
pores,  swells  in  moist  weather,  especially  that  which  is  lightest  and 
driest;  and  from  this  property  a  very  extraordinary,  use  of  wood  is 
derived,  that  of  breaking  rocks  and  mill  stones.  The  method  at  the 
quarries  is,  after  having  cut  a  rock  into  a  cylinder,  they  divide  that  into 
several  lesser  cylinders,  by  making  holes  at  the  proper  distances  round 
the  great  one;  these  holes  are  filled  with  so  many  pieces  of  sallow  wood 
dried  in  an  oven,  which,  in  damp  Aveather,  becoming  impregnated  with 
the  humid  corpuscles  of  the  air,  swell,  and  Yxke'wedges,  break  the  rocks 
into  several  stones. 

Chronic  pains  being  more  violent  than  usual,    rain  in  ?,\\mmeT,  frost 
in  M'inter ;  a  disagreeable  languor  is  generally  felt  before  thunder. 

A  serene  autumn  denotes  a  'cvindy  winter;   a  windy  winter  a  7'ainy 
spring;  a  rainy  spring,   a^«e  summer;  a  fine  summer  a  H77/^j/.autun>n  ; 
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but  it  is  very  rare  that  the  seasons  succeed  each  other  in  the  same 
tenor  for  two  years  together;  it  has  been  remarked  that  if  at  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  the  south  wind  blow,  and  then  the  nortli,  it  portends 
cold,  but  should  the  7iorth  -wmA  first  blow,  the  winter  will  be  mild. 
A  hot  and  dry  September,  a  cold  spring;  Summer  moist  and  cool,  a 
hard  winter ;  if  walls  that  used  to  be  damp,  are  peculiarly  dry  at 
the  commencement  of  winter,  a  hard  winter  may  be  predicted,  for  it 
shews  a  dry  air,  which  in  winter  is  always  joined  \\\i\\  frost.  The  early 
ajrival  of  Woodcocks,  Fieldfares,  and  other  birds  of  passage,  as  they 
prove  the  cool  temperature  of  the  weather  from  whence  they  come,  are 
also  said  to  predict  a  toW  winter  in  this  country.  The  Cuckoo  from  its 
coming  betimes  in  the  spring,  denotes  that  a  hot  summer  will  follow. 
Acorns  and  Haws  in  plenty,  a  long  severe  winter;  nuts  plentiful,  and 
the  broom  and  almond  tree  faW  of  blossoms,  foretel  an  abundant  harvest. 


Mark  well  the  flow'ring  almonds  in  the  wood, 
If  od'rous  blooms  the  bearing  branches  load  ; 
The  glebe  will  answer  to  the  sylvan  reign, 
Great  heats  will  follow,  and  large  crops  of  grain. 

Dryden's  Virgil, 


In  extracting  these  remarks,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who 
has  made  observations  upon  the  weather,  that  every  season  has  its 
peculiar  characteristic,  and  is  either  wet,  dry,  or  changeable ;  and  one 
of  the  most  minute  and  intelligent  observers  in  this  country,  has 
declared,  that  he  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  same  augury,  which 
in  ajair  season  foieteWs  foir,  will,  in  a  rainy  one,  presage  wet  weather ; 
therefore  the  characteristic  of  the  season  ought  to  be  pointed  our, 
before  the  quality  of  the  weather  can  be  prognosticated. 


After  this  long  Statement  of  the  Weather,  as  it  may  be  advantage- 
ously applied  to  the  diversion  of  Angling,  it  will  not  be  very  impioper 
to  suggest  in  what  manner  the  Angler  may  counteract  its  effects  upon 
his  own  person,  and  it  is  material  to  caution  him  against  getting  wet 
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in  his  feet,  to  prevent  which,  the  soles  of  his  shoes  should  be  thick,  the 
leather  well  seasoned,  and  now  and  then  rubbed  over  with  Mutton  suet, 
which  will  not  only  keep  out  the  water,  but  render  them  soft  and  pli- 
able. Mr.  Barker's  receipt  for  anointing  boots  or  shoes,  was  the 
mixing  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  Avith  half  a  pound  of  muttou  suet,  six  or 
eight  ounces  of  beeswax,  and  a  halfpenny  worth  of  rosin ;  the  whole 
to  be  boiled  together  in  a  pipkin ;  when  cooled  until  milk  xoarm,  with 
a  small  hair  brush,  it  was  to  be  laid  on  new  boots,  but  this  mixture  is 
more  effectual  if  it  be  applied  to  the  leather  before  the  boots  are  made, 
and  be  once  lightly  brushed  over  afterwards.  It  must  be  laid  on  when 
the  leather  is  dry,   upon  shoes  or  boots  that  have  been  used. 

The  Angler's  imagination  is  generally  so  busied  with  the  hopes  of 
success,  that  when  the  distance  is  considerable,  his  eagerness  influences 
his  pace  in  walking,  and  he  cannot  in  warm  weather,  well  avoid  being 
heated  before  he  arrives  at  the  spot ;  the  air  near  rivers  and  pools 
being  cooler  than  in  other  places,  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  the 
water,  flannel  next  the  body  is  recommended  to  be  worn,  which  will 
guard  against  the  dangerous  consequences  of  suddenly  checked  per- 
spiration. Sitting  upon  the  ground,  altho'  it  appears  dry,  should  be 
carefully  shunned,  for  the  heat  of  the  human  body,  will  cause  a 
moisture,  which  soon  cools,  and  may  be  sensibly  felt.  If  the  Angler 
in  fishing  for  Barbel,  Roach,  and  Dace,  where  he  is  confined  to  one 
spot,  must  sit  down,  a  piece  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  doubled  two  or 
three  times  may  be  carried  in  the  pannier,  and  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  common  Angling  never  go  into  the  Avater,  for  altho'  in  Trout  or 
Gudgeon  fishing,  they  are  by  that  means  more  numerously  caught, 
(particularly  the  latter,  by  going  into  the  stream  and  stirring  up  the  sand 
and  gravel  with  the  feet,)  the  practice  is  pernicious  to  the  constitution, 
from  the  exercise  being  too  trivial  to  preserve  the  proper  circulation. 
The  Compiler  has  been  for  many  hours  together  in  extreme  cold  weather 
in  the  water,  without  feeling  any  ill  effects,  but  then  it  was  net-dsh- 
ing,  when  the  exercise  kept  the  whole  body  in  exertion  and  warmth ; 
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nor  should  the  Angler  ever  drink  cold  water  whilst  he  is  warm  :  thirst 
is  very  erroneously  supposed  to  be  abated,  by  swallowing  small  liquors 
in  large  quantities ;  without  the  desire  to  commend  the  frequent  use 
of  spirits,  yet  a  little  Brandy  will  more  safely  and  effectually  allay 
his  drought,  than  resorting  to  beverages  more  grateful  to  the  palate 
at  the  moment  of  takina:  them. 


BAITS. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  Baits,  which  it  is  neces- 
sary the  Angler  should  know  where  to  procure,  and  how  to  keep  alive ; 
of  course  they  are  numerous,  and  are  concisely  mentioned  in  the  en- 
graved Table  for  Baits,  but  will  be  here  more  enlarged  upon. 

Those  that  are  natural,  and  such  as  fish  are  accustomed  to  feed  upon, 
are  certainly  to  be  preferred,  and  of  these,  Worms  are  the  most  so, 
under  water.  The  various  sorts  should  be  well  scoured  before  using, 
to  effect  which  purpose,  and  also  to  preserve  them  healthy,  the  follow- 
ing methods  may  be  adopted,  and  it  should  be  noted,  that  the  Lob, 
Marsh,  and  Red-worm,  will  bear  more  scouring,  than  any  others, 
and  are  better  for  long  keeping. 

Get  a  parcel  of  Cow  or  Horse  hair,  and  cut  it  five  or  six  inches  long 
into  a  pan,  throw  the  worms  upon  it,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  they 
will  have  cleared  themselves  from  the  chief  of  their  dirt ;  take  them 
from  amongst  the  hair,  observing  that  none  of  it  sticks  to  them, 
and  selecting  out  the  dead  or  wounded  worms  ;  clean  the  pan  from  the 
hair  and  filth,  and  put  the  worms  into  it,  covering  them  with  garden 
mould  about  an  inch  thick  ;  they  will  keep  a  very  long  time  in  this 
manner,  moistening  it  once  a  day  with  new  milk,  and  changing  it 
every  month,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  young  worms,  which  would 
occasion  the  decay  and  death  of  the  old. 
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JVorms  can  be  well  scoured  in  moss,  (the  best  sort  is,  that  which 
grows  on  heaths,  being  soft  and  white,  and  when  gathered  will  be  clear 
and  free  from  earth  at  the  roots,)  that  has  been  well  washed  and  cleaned 
from  dirt,  and  wrung  very  dry  ;  both  moss  and  worms  should  be  put 
into  an  earthen  pot,  stopped  close  enough  to  hinder  the  latter  from 
crawling  out,  the  pot  should  stand  cool  in  summer,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  frost  in  winter ;  the  more  moss  made  use  of,  and  the  oftener  it  is 
changed,  or  at  least  taken  from  them  and  well  washed  from  their  dirt, 
and  wrung  dry  before  again  put  to  them,  the  longer  will  the  worms 
live,  as  they  cannot  bear  being  exposed  to  the  air. 

Another  way  of  scouring  worms,  but  requiring  more  attendance,  is, 
with  a  piece  of  very  coarse  cloth  or  /io/>-sack,  wash  it  clean  and  let  it 
dry,  then  wet  it  in  the  liquor  whexein  fresh  fat  beef  has  been  boiled,  (for 
salt  will  kill  the  worms,)  and  wring  it  nearly  dry;  put  the  worms  in 
this  cloth,  and  lay  them  in  an  earthen  pot  from  morning  until  night, 
then  take  them  from  the  cloth,  wash  it  from  the  dirt  they  have  left, 
and  again  wet  it  in  some  of  the  liquor  ;  by  doing  this  daily, 
worms  may  be  kept  in  health,  and  perfectly  fit  for  use  for  nearly 
a  month. 

Amongst  the  old  recipes  for  scouring  worms,  the  putting  them  into 
a  powder  got  from  a  dead  mans  Skull,  by  beating  it  to  atoms,  was 
deemed  *wj5er-excellent. 

When  worms  are  wanted  for  immediate  use,  and  no  provision  has 
been  made,  the  way  to  scour  them  quickly,  is,  if  Zo6-worms,  to  put 
them  all  night  in  water.  Brandlings  must  not  remain  above  one  hour 
in  it,  and  both  sorts  must  be  then  put  with  fennel  into  the  Angler's 
worm-bag. 

The  Lob-Worm,  (in  some  places  called  the  Dea^,  \htGarden-\ioxvn, 
or  the  Twatchel, )  is  of  two  sorts,  the  old,  knotted,  the  young,  without 
knots,  and  by  some  persons,  for  distinction  sake,  are  csWqiX  Alaiden-lobs, 
and  by  others  Red-\\ovm%  ;  the  latter  kind,  with  a  red  head,  a  streak  down 
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the  back,  and  a  broad  tail,  (from  Avhich,  in  some  countries,  they  are 
called  squirrel  tails,)  is  the  best.  Lob-worms  are  dug  up  in  fallow 
fields,  old  gardens,  and  by  the  sides  of  ditches  and  drains ;  but  they 
are  most  plentifully  found  and  caught  in  the  night  after  heavy  showers, 
by  the  help  of  a  candle  and  lantern,  on  grass  zval/cs  and  sheep 
pastures,  where  the  herbage  is  short ;  he  who  seeks  them  must  move 
cautiously,  without  noise,  or  they  will  quickly  retreat  into  the  earth; 
draw  them  gently  out  of  their  holes  without  nipping,  those  that  sever 
in  taking  must  be  thrown  away,  as  they  Avill  soon  become  putrid  and 
infect  the  others  ;  when  so  many  are  collected  as  are  wanted,  having 
plenty  of  good  7}ioss  freed  from  dirt,  dip  it  into  clean  water  and  wring 
it  nearly  dry,  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot,  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
of  worms,  laying  it  regular,  and  forcing  it  down  with  the  hands,  strew 
the  worms  on  the  surface,  after  dipping  them  in  clear  cold  water,  to  rid 
them  of  the  soil  that  may  adhere  to  them,  such  as  are  not  injured  will 
soon  bury  themselves  in  the  moss,  and  those  that  do  not,  must  the  next 
morning  be  picked  off  as  useless,  they  must  be  inspected  every  three 
or  four  days,  the  dead  ones  removed,  and  fresh  moss,  or  that  Avhereiu 
they  have  been'  kept,  well  washed  and  picked,  and  the  water  squeezed 
out,  at  least  once  a  week;  they  must  be  so  placed  summer  and  winter, 
as  to  be  safe  from  the  extremity  of  the  weather  at  both  seasons.  In  a 
weeks  time  they  will  be  fit  for  use,  and  upon  the  Angler  coming  home 
from  fishing,  he  will  return  from  his  Avorm-bag  into  the  pot,  those  which 
he  has  not  used.  In  observing  the  above  carefully,  they  may  be  kept 
a  month  in  summer,  particularly  by  now  and  then  giving  them,  drop 
by  drop  upon  the  moss,  a  small  quantity  of  new  milk  and  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  M-ell  beat  together,  and  warmed  so  as  to  thicken  it ;  but  when 
a  stock  of  lob-worms  is  meant  to  be  retained  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  a  large  vessel  must  be  filled  half  or  three  quarters  full  of  good 
mould,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  to  be  placed  some  moss  or  old  coarse 
linen  cloths,  hopsack,  or  rags  wetted ;  in  hot,  dry  weather,  clean  water 
must  be  sprinkled  upon  the  earth  with  a  watering  pot,  so  as  to  keep 
them  moist  but  not  wet;  they  may  thus  be  preserved  as  long  as  is' 
requisite,  and  a  week  before  angling,  Avhat  are  wanted  may  be  drawa 
from  the  store,  and  put  into  moss  to  scour  themselves. 
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Lob-worms,  that  by  crawling  about  the  grass  lands  have  lost  their 
holes,  when  they  meet  a  drop  of  cow  or  horse-dung,  Avill  creep  under 
and  there  remain,  (with  their  heads  only,  about  an  inch  out  of  the 
ground,)  so  long  as  it  contains  moisture  sufficient  to  protect  them 
from  the  intense  heat ;  this  situation  changes  their  colour,  particularly 
about  the  head,  to  a  dark  purple,  and  which  appearance  has  induced 
Anglers  to  deem  them  a  distinct  species,  to  which  they  have  given 
the  name  of  the  Peacock  worm. 

In  great  droughts,  when  these  worms  do  not  approach  the  surface,, 
or  come  from  their  holes,  they  may  be  sometimes  tempted  to  do  so, 
by  pouring  plenty  of  water  on  the  ground  where  they  used  to  be  most 
seen.  The  juice  of  walnut  leaves,  mixed  with  water  and  a  little  salt, 
poured  into  their  holes,  as  also  the  juice  of  green  hemp,  will,  it  is  said, 
force  them  out,  but  it  is  so  nauseous  to  the  worms  that  most  of  them  die. 

A  Three-prong  dung-^oxk  thrust  into  the  ground,  and  continually, 
moving  it,  will  force  all  the  worms  within  a  certain  distance  to  come 
instantly  out  of  their  holes,  supposing,  from  the  shaking  of  the  earth, 
it  is  the  Mole's  heaving  to  come  at  them. 

Mr.  White,  in  speaking  of  Earth-worms,  remarks,  "  that  they 
make  their  casts  most  about  March  or  April  in  mild  weather ;  they 
do  not  lie  torpid  in  winter,  but  come  forth  when  there  is  no  frost ;  in 
rainy  nights  they  travel  about,  as  appears  from  their  sinuous  tracts 
on  the  soft  muddy  soil,  perhaps  m  search  of  food.  When  earth-worms 
appear  at  night  on  the  turf,  altho'  they  considerably  extend  their  bodies, 
they  do  not  quite  leave  their  holes,  but  keep  the  ends  of  their  tails 
iixed  therein,  so  that  on  the  least  alarm  they  can  precipitately  retire 
under  the  earth.  Whatever  food  falls  within  their  reach  when  thus 
extended,  such  as  blades  of  grass,  straws,  fallen  leaves,  (the  ends  of 
which  are  often  drawn  into  their  holes, )  they  seem  to  be  content  with ; 
even  in  copulation  their  hinder  parts  never  quit  their  holes,  so  that, 
except  they  lie  within  reach  of  each  others  bodies,  no  two  worms  can 
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have  any  commerce  of  that  kind,  but  as  every  individual  is  an  Herma~ 
phrodite,  the  difficulty  in  meeting  with  a  mare  of  a  different  sex.  is  re- 
moved ;   they  are  much  addicted  to  venery,  and  very  prolific. 

Lands,  continues  Mr.  W.  that  are  subject  to  frequent  inundations 
are  always  poor,  and  probably  from  the  zvorms  being  drowned.  The 
most  insignificant  insects  and  reptiles,  have  more  influence  in  the 
(Economy  of  Nature,  than  the  incurious  are  aware  of,  and  are  mighty 
in  their  effect,  as  well  from  their  minuteness,  which  renders  them  less 
an  object  of  attention,  as  from  their  numbers  and  fecundity.  Earth' 
•worms,  though  in  appearance  a  small  and  despicable  link,  yet,  if 
lost,  would  make  a  lamentable  chasm  in  the  chain  of  Nature ;  for  to 
say  nothing  of  half  the  Birds,  and  some  Quadrupeds,  which  are  almost 
entirely  supported  by  them,  Worms  seem  to  be  great  piomoters  of 
Vegetation,  by  perforating  and  loosening  the  soil,  and  rendering  it 
pervious  to  i^ains  and  the  fibres  of  plants,  by  drawing  straws  and  stalks 
of  leaves  and  twigs  into  it;  and  most  of  all,  by  throwing  up  such 
infinite  numbers  of  earthy  lumps,  calkd  JVorm-casts,  which  being 
their  excrement,  is  a  fine  manure  for  grain  and  grass.  Worms  affect 
slopes  to,  avoid  being  flooded,  and  probably  provide  new  soil  for  hills 
and  slopes,  when  the  rain  washes  the  earth  away.  Gardeners  and 
Farmers  express  their  detestation  of  Worms ;  the  former,  because 
they  render  their  walks  unsightly,  and  make  them  much  work ;  the 
latter,  because  they  think  Worms  eat  their  green  corn  ;  but  these  men 
would  find  that  the  earth  without  worms,  would  soon  become  cold, 
hard-bound,  void  of  fermentation,  and  consequently  5^eW/;  besides,  in 
favour  of  worms  it  should  be  added,  that  green  corn,  plants,  and 
fioxcers,  are  not  so  much  injured  by  them,  as  by  many  species  of 
Beetles  and  Long-legs  in  their  Grub  state,  and  by  unnoticed  myriads 
of  small  slugs,  which  silently  and  imperceptibly  spread  devastation, 
both  in  the  garden  and  in  the  field." 

The  BRANDLiNG-worm  is  streaked  from  head  to  tail  in  alternate  red 
and  yellow  circles,     is  dark  at   the  head,    becoming  gradually  paler 
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towards  the  tail.  Brandlings  are  found  in  old  dunghills,  which  consist 
of  hog's  and  horse's  dung,  and  rotten  earth ;  also  in  old  thatch  and 
dung,  in  grass  mown  fiom  garden  walks  after  it  has  lain  some 
time,  but  those  which  are  found  in  Tanners  bark  after  being  used  and 
laid  by  until  quite  rotten,  are  the  best,  and  may  generally  be  used 
■without  any  scouring ;  when  Brandlings  are  kept  in  moss,  like  the 
Lob-worm,  they  should  be  fed  by  dropping  a  little  cream,  about  a 
spoonful  a  day,  upon  the  moss,  it  will  prevent  their  szveUing  at  the 
k)iot  near  their  middle,  which  when  it  takes  place,  usually  kills  them. 
With  some  Anglers  it  is  a  rule  not  to  use  these  worms  and  the  Gilt-tail, 
until  they  have  been  in  moss  two  days,  nor  after  they  have  continued 
in  it  more  than  ten. 

Dunghill  RED-worms  are  small  and  knotted,  of  a  bright  red,  and 
are  to  be  found  almost  in  every  heap  of  horse  dung  that  has  much 
straw  rottetl  in  it.  Cozc-dung  Red-worms  are  found  in  the  fields, 
and  in  nearly  dry  flakes  of  dung,  their  heads  are  shining  dark  broicn, 
with  flat  tails,  are  good  baits,  and  may  occasionally  be 'used  when  takeUj^ 
but  are  best  scoured  and  preserved  like  other  worms. 

Gilt-tails  are  paler  and  larger  than  the  last  mentioned  worms, 
are  knotted  like  them,  and  of  a  pale  yellow,  especially  towards  the  tail. 
Mr.  Gav,  in  his  Rural  Sports,  expresses  his  approbation  of  this  sort  of 
worm,   in  the  following  lines. 

You   must  not  ev'ry  worm  promiscuous  use. 
Judgment  will  tell  thee  proper  baits  to  choose ; 
The   Worm  that  draws  a  long  immod'rate  size. 
The  Trout  abhors,  and  the  rank  morsel  flics  ^ 
And  if  too  small,  the  naked  fraud's  in  sight, 
And  fear  forbids,  while  hunger  does  invite. 
Those  baits  will  best  reward  the  fisher's  pains. 

Whose  polish'd  tails  a  shining  yellow  stains  :  , 

Cleanse  them  from  filth,  to  give  a  tempting  gloss. 
Cherish  the  sullied  reptile  race  with  moss  ; 
Amid  the  verdant  bed  they  twine,  they  toil. 
And  from  their  bodies  wipe  their  native  solli 
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The  RED-worm  is  found  in  all  loamy  soils,  maj'  be  collected  by 
following  a  plough,  turning  up  garden  soil,  and  under  boards,  bricks, 
slates,  tilesj  stones,  &c.  that  have  lain  undisturbed  for  any  time; 
these  four  worms  may  be  preserved  together  in  one  pot,  and  when  the 
Brandlings  or  others  are  meant  to  be  used,  let  the  Angler  the  evening 
before  pick  them  out  by  themselves,  and  put  them  into  a  bag,  with  moss 
moistened  with  sweet  thinnish  cream,  and  they  will  appear  more  bright 
and  tempting  to  the  fish. 

White  or  MAKL-worms  are  found  chiefly  in  Marl  or  Clay  land  by  fol- 
lowing the  plough,  and  also  in  turnip  fields,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  stiffish 
quality,  the  head  is  very  small,  and  of  a  pale  red,  they  are  larger  than 
the  Brandling,  and  naturally  tough,  are  a  good  bait,  especially  in  muddy 
water,  may  be  preserved  in  some  of  their  own  earth,  keeping  it  properly 
damp,  with  some  moss  at  top,  and  when  scoured  are  of  a  pale  white. 

The  Marsh- worms  are  middle  sized  and  knotted,  are  of  a  blueish, 
cast  and  tender ;  are  to  be  found  in  the  rich  banks  of  rivers,  and  in 
marshy  ground,  wherein  they  are  usually  got  by  treading  the  ground 
when  it  is  moist,  much  backwards  and  forwards,  or  in  circles,  with 
both  feet  close  together ;  they  require  more  scouring  in  moss  than 
most  other  worms,  at  least J?/>ee»  days,  but  are  very  lively  good  baits. 

The  Tag-tail  is  a  worm  of  a  pale  flesh  colour,  with  a  yellow  tag, 
almost  half  an  inch  long  on  his  tail ;  it  is  found  in  marled  lands  or 
meadows  after  a  shower,  or  in  a  morning,  in  calm  and  not  cold 
weather  in  March  and  April.  In  discoloured  water  by  rain,  it  is  con- 
sidered a  fatal  bait  for  Trout,  they  will  not  endure  lojig  scouring. 

Gentles  may  be  procured  almost  at  any  time  at  the  Tallow- 
chandlers,  and  should  be  kept  in  oatmeal  and  bran,  as  bran  by  itself 
is  too  dry.  Those  who  live  in  or  near  London  may  buy  them  in 
proper  condition  for  the  day  on  which  they  wish  to  use  them,  but 
for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  reside  in  the  country  remote  from 
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such  convenience,  the  best  modes  of  breeding  them  will  be  here  men- 
tioned in  order  to  prevent  disappointment. 

Coarse  fish,    such  as  Chub  and    Roach,    may   be  laid  in   an  earthen 
pot   in  the  shade,   and  will  soon  be  fly-blown  ;    when   the  Gentles  are 
of  the  proper  size,   (but  not  before)  put  some   oatmeal  and  bran  to 
them,  and  in  tzvo  days  they  will  be  well  scoured  and  fit  to  fish  with  ; 
in    about  four  more,   they  become  hard,   assume  a  pale  red   colour, 
and  soon   after  change  to  Jiies ;  the   red  ones  should  not  be   thrown 
away,    as  frequently  Roach  and  Dace  take  these  with  a  rchite  one  in 
preference  to   all  other    baits.      Some  have  recommended  a    piece  of 
Liver  suspended   by   a  stick  over  a  barrel  of  Clai/,    into  which   the 
Gentles  fall  and  cleanse  themselves,    but  Clay  will  not  scour  them,   and 
besides  they  fall  from  the  Liver  before  they  have  attained  their  full 
size ;  the  afore-mentioned  is  a  less  disgusting  plan ;  for  a  short  time 
after  oatmeal  and  bran  are  put  to  the  Gentles,   the  fish  in  which  they 
are  bred  will  be  found  perfect  Skeletons,  and  may  be  thrown   away  ; 
however,    if  they  are  to  be  bred   from    Liver,    it  should  be  scarified 
deeply  in  many  parts,  and  then  hung  up  and   nearly  covered  over,   as 
in  that  way  the  flies  will  blow  it  better  than  when  wholly  exposed  ;    in 
two  or  three  days  the  Gentles  will  be  seen  alive,    the  Liver  is  then  to 
be  put  into  an  earthen  pan,   and  there  remain  until  theory;'  brood  are 
of  full  growth  ;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fine  sand  and  bran  (letting  the 
Liver  remain,)  is  then  to  be  put  into  the  pan,  and  in  a  few  days  they 
will  come  from  the  flesh,  and  scour  themselves  in  it ;  the  Liver  should 
then  be  hung  across  the  pan,    and   the  latter  brood  will  soon  drop 
out  and  be  fit  for   use,  and  by  thus   breeding  them  in  October,   and 
keeping  them  a  little  warmer  than  those  bred  in  the  summer,    until 
they  arrive  at  their  /w//  gi^owth,   and  afterwards  putting  them  in  the 
same  pan  into  a  dampish  Vault,   they  may  be  preserved  for  winter  fish- 
ing.    Those  bred  in  Summer,  but  for  the  bran  and  sand,   would  soon 
sink  into    a   dormant   state,    the  skins  become  blackish  red,    full  of 
white  matter,  and  shortly  after  become  flies;  those  produced  in  Autumn, 
from  whatever  substance,   will  continue  in  this  state  all  the  winter, 
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provided  they  can  shelter  themselves  under  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
fields,  gardens,  &c.  and  in  the  warm  Aveather  of  the  ensuing  Spring, 
they  change  into  flies;  thus  preserving  their  kind  from  year  to  year. 

Gentles  are  so  universal  and  so  alluring  a  bait,  that  the  Angler 
should  never  be  unprovided  with  them.  Trouts  have  been  taken  with 
them  in  clear  water,  when  they  have  refused  all  kinds  of  IVorms  and 
artificial  flies. 

CADIS,    OR   CADBAIT. 

Walton  remarks,  that  there  are  divers  kinds  of  Cadis  or  Case-worms^ 
which  are  peculiar  to  different  counties,  and  found  in  small  brooks 
that  have  access  to  bigger  rivers ;  he  describes  one  under  the  name  of 
the  Piper  Cadis,  whose  husk  or  case  is  a  piece  of  reed,  an  inch  or 
rather  more  in  length,  and  the  size  of  a  silver  twopence,  these  worms 
kept  in  a  bag  with  sand  at  its  bottom,  and  wetted  once  a  day,  will  in 
three  or  four  days  turn  yellow,  and  are  then  a  choice  bait  for  the 
Chub  or  any  large  fish,  and  it  has  been  described  as  follows,  by  a 
person  of  many  years  experience.  "  The  Piper  Cadis  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  of  the  tribe,  and  not  deriving  its  name  from  any  sound,  but 
the  figure ;  it  is  common  in  Northern  and  Welch  streams  but  never 
found  but  where  the  bottoms  are  lime-stone  or  ,large  pebbles,  it  is 
about  an  inch  long,  the  case  is  straight,  and  rough,  from  being 
covered  with  sand  or  gravel,  and  is  apparently  a  small  stick,  of  which 
the  Pith  was  decayed,  before  the  insect  in  its  state  immediately 
succeeding  its  exclusion  from  the  egg,  lodged  itself;  advanced  to  an 
Aurelia,  which  is  generally  in  April  or  beginning  of  May,  it  leaves 
its  case  and  last  covering,  a  sort  of  skin  resembling  a  fish's  bladder, 
(which  is  the  method  of  the  whole  genus, )  and  immediately  with  its 
many  legs,  paddles  upon  the  top  of  the  water ;  it  seldom  flies,  altho'  it 
has  four  wings,  which  in  their  infant  state  are  shorter,  but  soon  extend 
longer  than  the  body.  This  is  usually  called  the  Stone-fly,  and  in 
Wales  the  Water-cricket,  from  its  similitude  to  that  insect." 
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The  several  kinds  of  Cadews  in  their  Nympha  or  maggot  state,  thus 
house  themselves,  one  sort  in  sti'azcs,  called  from  thence  Strazt-worms ; 
others  in  two  or  more  parallel  sticks,  creeping  at  the  bottom  of  brooks ; 
a  third,  in  a  small  bundle  of  pieces  of  rushes,  duck-weed,  &c.  glued 
together,  wherewith  they  float  on  the  surface,  and  can  row  them- 
selves about  the  water  with  the  help  of  their  feet ;  both  these  are 
called  Cad-bait.  It  is  a  curious  faculty,  that  these  creatures  possess 
of  gathering  such  bodies  as  are  fittest  for  their  purpose,  and  then  so  gluino- 
them  together,  some  to  be  heavier  than  water,  that  the  animal  may 
remain  at  bottom  where  its  food  is,  and  others  to  be  so  buoyant  as  to 
float,  and  there  collect  its  sustenance ;  these  houses  are  coarse  and 
shew  no  outward  art,  but  are  within  well  tunnelled,  and  have  a  touo-h, 
hard  paste,  into  which  the  hinder  part  of  the  Maggot  is  so  fixed,  that 
its  cell  can  be  drawn  after  it  without  danger  of  leaving  it  behind 
and  it  can  also  thrust  out  its  body  to  reach  the  needful  supplies,  or  with- 
draw into  its  covering  for  protection  and  safety. 

Walton  mentions  a  less  Cadis  called  a  Cock-spur,  from  its  si- 
militude to  that  birds  weapon,  and  whose  case  is  nicely  made  of 
small  husks,  gravel,  and  slime,  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  piper  cadis, 
and  it  has  been  insisted  that  it  produces  the  May  fly  or  yellow  cadew; 
that  which  Walton  calls  the  Straw-nwm  or  Ruff-coat,  (but  wherein 
he  errs  in  making  these /e/v?i*  synonimous,)  is  the  most  common,  and 
is  found  in  many  of  the  rivers  in  Surrey,  and  indeed  in  most  others ; 
a  representation  of  this  insect  both  in  its  case,  and  freed  from  it,  is  given, 
it  produces  many  and  various^ie*,  which  about  London  are  called  the 
JVithy  fly,  ash  coloured  duns,  of  several  shapes  and  dimensions,  as  also 
light  and  dark  browns,  all  of  them  in  northern  streams  aflfording  o-reat 
diversion;  the  Ruff-coat,  which  does  not  in  the  least  resemble  the. 
former,  but  seems  to  answer  the  description  which  Walton  has 
given  of  the  Cock-spur,  is  a  cadis  inclosed  in  a  husk  about  an  inch 
long,  surrounded  by  bits  of  stone,  &c.  almost  equal  in  their  size,  and 
curiously  compacted  together  like  mosaic ;  from  one  of  these  insects 
found  in  the  river  JVandle  in  Surrey,  and  put  into  a  small  box   with 
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sand,  and  wetted  frequently  for  two  days,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time- 
a  large  fly  was  produced  of  nearly  the  shape  of,  but  less  than  a  common 
white  butterfly,  with  two  pair  of  cloak  wings,  and  of  a  light  cinnamon 
colour,  this  fly  is  called  in  the  North  the  large  light  brozen,  and 
in  Ireland  the  flame  coloured  brown,  and  in  some  other  places, 
from  its  smell,  the  large  fcctid  light  brown ;  the  figure  of  the  husk, 
and  also  of  thejiy  in  two  positions,  is  represented ;  numerous  are  the 
classes  of  these  wonderful  creatures,  the  figures  of  four  of  them  are 
likewise  accurately  delineated,  there  are  different  sorts,  according  to 
the  counties  they  are  bred  in,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  very 
different  flies  that  they  produce,  and  which  are  many  of  them  the  best 
that  frequent  the  rivers.  These  insects  inhabit  pits,  ponds,  slow 
running  rivers,  or  ditches,  in  cases  of  different  forms,  and  composed 
of  various  materials,  some  of  them  inclosed  in  a  very  rough  shell, 
found  among  weeds  in  standing  waters,  are  generally  tinged  green ;  others 
are  bigger  than  a  gentle  and  of  a  yellowish  hue,  with  a  black  head ;  they 
are  an  excellent  bait,  and  are  found  in  most  plenty  in  gravelly  and 
stony  rivulets,  and  by  the  sides  of  streams  in  large  rivers,  among 
stones.  To  collect  them,  turn  up  the  stones,  and  the  best  will  adhere 
to  them ;  Avhen  the  quantity  wanted  is  obtained,  put  them  into  a 
linen  bag  for  five  or  six  days,  dip  them  together  with  the  bag  into 
water  once  a  day,  and  hang  them  up,  they  will  then  turn  yellozv, 
become  tough,  and  fitter  for  angling  than  when  first  got  from  the 
brook ;  if  meant  to  be  kept  long,  they  must  be  put  into  a  thick  woollen 
bag,  with  some  of  the  moist  gravel  or  sand  from  the  same  rivulet 
from  whence  they  are  taken,  they  must  be  wetted  tzcice  a  day,  but 
oftener  in  very  hot  weather;  when  you  carry  them  abroad,  fill  the 
bag  with  water,  and  holding  the  mouth  of  it  close,  let  the  water  run 
from  them,  thus  they  have  been  kept  three  zveeks ;  another  way  of 
preserving  them,  is,  by  placing  them  in  an  earthern  pot  full  of  river 
water,  with  some  of  the  gravel  they  were  bred  in  at  the  bottom ; 
but  the  preceding  method  is  preferable ;  some  use  bait  pans  of 
different  sizes  for  insects,  the  tops  punched  full  of  holes,  not  so 
large  as  to  admit  of  their  escaping  when  placed  in  the  river,  Avhich 
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rot  only  keeps  them  cool,  but  supplies  them  with  aliment  in  the 
fresh  water ;  some  keep  them  in  moss  in  a  woollen  bag  on  a  damp 
floor,  taking  care  that  the  bag  retains  a  proper  moisture.  Another 
mode  of  preserving  Cadis,  and  also  Grass-hoppers,  Caterpillars,  Oak- 
•worms,  or  natural  flies,  is  to  take  the  green  withy  bark,  from  a 
bough  six  or  seven  inches  round,  and  about  a  foot  in  length,  turn 
both  ends  into  the  form  of  a  hoop,  and  fasten  them  with  a  large  needle 
and  thread,  stop  up  the  bottom  with  cork,  and  bore  the  bark  full  of 
holes  with  a  red  hot  xcire,  tie  over  it  a  cole  ivort  leaf,  and  lay  it  in  the 
gi-ass  every  night;  in  this  manner  Cadis  may  be  reserved  until  they 
turn  to  flies.  When  Grasshoppers  are  to  be  preserved  in  the  case, 
some  grass  must  be  put  into  it. 

In  ano'lins:  with  Cadis  the  line,  when  all  out,  should  be  as  long  as 
the  rod,  for  three  lengths  next  the  hook,  of  single  hairs,  with  the 
smallest  float,  and  the  least  weight  of  lead,  that  the  swiftness  of  the 
stream  will  allow  to  sink,  and  that  may  be  aided  by  avoiding  the 
violence  of  the  current,  and  angling  in  the  returns  of  a  stream,  or 
in  the  Eddies  betwixt  two,  which  are  also  the  most  likely  places 
wherein  to  kill  fish,  either  at  the  top  or  bottom.  The  Cadis  may  be  at 
times,  with  veiy  gxjod  effect,  joined  to  a  •worm,  and  sometimes  to  an 
artificial  fly,  to  cover  the  point  of  the  hook,  and  also  two  or  three 
together  may  be  put  upon  the  hook,  but  is  always  to  be  angled  with 
at  bottom,  especially  when  by  itself,  with  the  finest  tackle,  and  at  all 
seasons  is  a  most  holding  bait  for  Trout  and  Grayling. 

The  Dock  or  pLAO-worm  is  of  the  colour  of  a  gentle  when  scoured, 
but  is  longer  and  slenderer  in  his  make,  with  rows  of  feet  down  his 
belly,  and  a  red  head.  They  are  found  by  pulling  up  \ht flags  grow- 
ing round  an  old  pond  or  pit,  shaking  the  roots  in  the  water,  and 
when  free  from  the  dirt,  amongst  the  fibres  that  spread  from  the  roots, 
will  be  seen  little  husks,  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish  colour,  these  must 
be  opened  very  cautiously  with  a  pin,  and  the  worm  either  used  imme- 
diately, or  dropt  into  some  bran  to  carry  them,  where  they  may  be 
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preserved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Cad-bait ;  they  sometimes  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  body  of  the  round  stalk  of  the  flag. 

The  long  DocK-worm*areofa  fine  pale  red,  without  knots,  are  chiefiy 
found  in  moist  places  near  dock  roots,  and  are  best  taken  by  shaking 
the  earth  with  a  dung-fork.  They  are  excellent  baits,  especially  for 
Carp  and  Tench.  In  the  hollow  parts  near  the  roots  of  the  largest 
sort  of  Sedges,  may  be  found  a  large  black-headed  Grub,  about  an 
inch  long,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  place ;  it 
is  a  famous  bait  for  Po»fi?-fishing,  though  extremely  tender,  but  by 
putting  them  into  boiling  milk  for  about  two  minutes,  the  morning  you 
mean  to  use  them,   they  will  be  rendered  tougher. 

The  short  White  worms  or  Bobs,  are  of  two  sorts,  the  one  found  in 
mellow,  heathy,  sandy  soils,  and  is  easily  gathered  by  following  the 
plough  in  Autumn,  when  such  ground  is  first  broke  up  from  grazing,  also 
by  digging  one  spit  deep  in  the  above  described  lands,  sufficient  may 
be  got.  Those  of  this  class  are  called  the  Earth-bob,  JVhite-grub,  or  White- 
bait, and  are  as  big  again  as  a  gentle ;  have  a  pale-red  head,  very  soft  all 
over,  are  yellowish  at  the  tail,  and  their  bodies,  when  taken,  in  some  degree 
resemble  the  colour  of  the  earth  where  found  in,  but  when  scoured  are 
of  a  pale  white.  They  are  an  excellent  winter  bait,  and  to  preserve 
them  they  should  be  put  into  a  large  earthen  pot,  with  some  of  its  own 
earth,  with  dryish  moss  at  the  top,  and  set  in  a  warm  place.  Those 
of  the  other  sort,  or  Cow-dung  Bob,  (sometimes  called  the  Clap-bait,') 
are  the  produce  of  the  Beetle,  and  are  found  in  the  state  of  worms  or 
grubs,  under  cow  or  horse-dung  in  the  fields,  when  the  drops  are 
about  half  dry,  they  are  of  a  yellowish  white,  with  red  heads,  and  are 
best  preserved  in  some  of  the  earth  from  under  the  dung  where  they 
are  taken,  and  a  little  fine  moss,  observing  to  keep  them  cool  and 
moist ;  to  render  both  these  baits  tough,  boil  them  in  milk,  not  longer 
than  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  that  the  morning  you  use  them,  for 
after  boiling,  they  will  be  useless  in  two  days ;  in  like  manner  the  brood 
of  Wasps,  Hornets,  Humble-Bees,  may  be  rendered  tougher,  and  look 
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more  plump  and  white  on  the  hook.  Some  contend,  that  putting  the 
two  sorts  of  bobs  into  a  little  Earth  and  Honey,  the  day  before  angling 
with  them,   renders  them  particularly  palatable  to  Carp  and  Bream. 

The  Ash-g7^ub,  or  Bark-worm,  is  plump,  milk  white,  and  bent 
round  from  head  to  tail,  with  a  red  head,  resembling  a  young  humble- 
bee,  and  is  exceedingly  tender ;  it  is  found  under  the  bark  of  Oak, 
Ash,  Birch,  or  Alder,  especially  if  they  lie  a  year  after  they  are  felled, 
it  is  also  met  with  in  the  body  of  a  rotten  Alder  when  broken  in 
pieces,  but  care  must  be  observed  in  breaking  the  tree  that  the  worm 
is  not  crushed,  it  is  sometimes  found  under  the  bark  of  an  old  de- 
(jayed  stump  of  a  tree.  It  is  best  kept  in  bran,  and  will  by  that 
means  be  made  tougher,  but  at  the  best  they  are  so  tender,  that  great 
caution  must  be  observed  in  their  use;  the  hook,  which  must  be 
armed  with  a  bristle  to  prevent  its  slipping  down,  should  be  introduced 
under  its  head,  and  guided  down  the  middle  of  the  belly,  without 
suffering  it  to  break  the  skin  in  its  passage,  (for  if  it  does,  water  and 
milk  will  issue  from  the  wound,  until  nothing  but  the  skin  remains, 
when  the  bent  of  the  hook  will  appear  black  through  it,)  until  the 
point  of  the  hook  comes  so  low,  that  the  head  of  the  grub  may  rest 
on  the  bristle  that  projects  to  hold  it,  it  will  thus  be  defended  from 
slipping  off  by  its  own  exertions,  nor  will  the  force  of  the  stream, 
or  quick  pulling  it  out  of  the  water,   strip  it  off.. 

Water-Cricket  or  Creeper.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  this  the 
same  as  the  Cad-bait,  for  though  generally  found  by  the  M'ater  side, 
tlie  latter  is  always  in  some  kind  of  husk,  the  Creeper  never,  nor  has 
ever  wings,  and  cannot  therefore  be  the  Stone-fly ;  it  may  be  kept 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Cadis.  An  experienced  Angler  has  remarked, 
that  in  opening  Trouts.  to  see  what  they  had  fed  upon,  he  has  seen 
these  Creepers  more  frequently  in  their  stomachs,  than  any  other  in- 
sect, and  that  supposing  them  to  be  inmates  of  the  water  where  the 
Trouts  were  taken,  he  has,  by  turning  up  the  stones,  procured,  and 
found  them  the  most  killing  bait  he  had  ever  tried ;  he  also  observes, 
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that  under  the  stones  where  the  Creepers  were  found,  there  Avere  great 
flies,  some  with  short,  thick,  some  with  very  long  double  wings, 
and  those  he  likewise  used  with  equal  success ;  they  are  not,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  met  with  in  every  river,  or  even  in  parts  of  it  where 
they  are  bred,  neither  where  found  in  the  greatest  plenty,  do  they 
continue  longer  than  five  zveeks ;  about  the  middle  of  Alay  they 
take  wing,  and  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  while  their  wings  are 
growing,  they  may  be  taken,  and  by  nipping  off  their  long  wings, 
may  be  fished  with  as  the  Creeper.  It  is  best  to  get  when  going 
to  use  them  immediately,  altho'  they  may  be  kept  two  or  three  days ; 
in  a  shallow  stream,  near  the  waters  edge,  they  are  to  be  found, 
but  in  catching  them,  the  person  must  be  nimble,  as  they  conceal 
themselves  very  quickly  in  the  sand  or  gravel,  or  under  stones  ; 
they  may  be  kept  in  a  large  horn,  like  that  for  powder,  with 
gravel  at  the  bottom,  and  some  holes  at  the  sides  to  admit  air, 
the  mouth  of  the  horn  should  be  wide  enough  to  receive  a  quart 
bottle  cork,  and  should  be  placed  in  water  with  the  Creepers,  when 
not  using  them.  When  the  Creepers  are  plentiful  in  the  streams, 
Trouts  begin  to  get  good,  and  are  observed  to  be  soonest  7-ed  and  in 
their  perfection,  when  they  have  the  greatest  abundance  of  this  par- 
ticular food;  the  Creeper  continues  at  most  five  weeks,  yet  during 
that  time,  and  a  fortnight  after,  while  the  wings  are  growing,  there 
is  no  bait  Avhatsoever,  with  which  the  Angler  may  do  more  execution, 
or  take  larger  Trout.  In  using  this  bait  the  line  should  be  as  long  as 
the  rod,  with  a  fine  Indian  grass,  a  clear  g"ut,  or  a  small  hogs  bristle 
next  the  hook,  which  must  be  lotig  shanked,  and  may  be  thus  wrapped 
on  :  when  the  silk  has  been  eight  or  nine  times  round  the  hook,  where 
it  begins  to  bend,  a  bit  of  fine  bristle,  cut  a  little  sloping  (like  the 
splice  of  a  rod)  at  the  end,  should  be  put  to  the  back  of  the  hook, 
and  continue  wrapping  both  that  and  the  silk  six  times  more  round 
the  hook,  then  cut  off  the  bristle  slopewise,  a  straw  breadth  from  the 
hook,  and  wrap  on  until  within  a  very  little  of  the  shank  end,  where 
a  bit  of  dark  red  dubbing  should  be  tied,  to  keep  the  creeper  from 
slipping  upon  the  line ;  the  hook  should  be  put  in  at  its  mottth,  and 
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out  at  the  tail,  and  made  to  lie  straight  on  the  hooks  shank  without 
shpping  down  into  the  heiid  of  the  hook,  by  making  the  point  of  the 
bristle  sliike  through  its  back  :  fish  the  stream  as  most  convenient, 
so  as  not  to  be  seen,  altho'  up  the  water  is  best  on  many  accounts  ; 
there  must  be  a  pellet  of  No.  4.  shot  on  the  line  seven  or  eight 
inches  from  the  hook,  but  the  creeper  should  not  sinl<  lower  than  viid- 
water,  the  rod  top  should  be  kept  directly  above  the  hook,  as  it  comes 
down  the  stream,  by  which  means  there  will  seldom  be  above  half  a 
yard  of  line  in  the  water,  and  then  M'henever  it  stops,  strike  gently, 
it  is  certainly  a  fish,  and  by  drawing  him  dozen  the  stream,  those 
above  are  not  disturbed.  This  is  a  most  killing  way,  from  day-liglit 
until  nine  o'clock,   and  in  the  evening  until  dark, 

PALMER-worms,  or  rcool-beds,  are  little  grubs  or  Caterpillars,  of 
various  colours,  and  some  rough  and  woolly,  breeding  all  the  summer, 
on  trees,  bushes,  plants,  and  herbs,  and  which  are  called  Palmer^ 
worms,  they  are  found  by  beating  and  shaking  the  branches  of 
Oaks,  Crab-frees,  Hazvthorns^  and  others  that  grow  over  highways, 
or  other  bare  places,  Avhere  they  can  most  readily  be  found  after 
falling  from  the  trees;  Avhen  a  sufiicient  (jua-ntity  is  picked  up,  to 
support  them  for  use,  put  each  sort  into  different  boxes,  with  small 
holes  in  the  top  and  sides  to  admit  air,  and  do  not  stint  them  for  room, 
a  little  of  the  bark  and  a  proper  quantity  of  the  leaves  from  which  they 
were  taken,  must  be  placed  in  the  boxes,  they  must  be  fed  five  or 
sjx  times  a  week,  and  every  time  fresh  food  is  given,  let  all  the 
withered  and  old  be  taken  awa}',  the  boxes  may  be  kept  in  a 
garden,  or  any  wliere  amongst  grass  ;  they  will  prove  good,  but  tender, 
baits.  There  are  likewise  two  sorts  of  Cabbage-grubs,  one  found  on  the 
outside  leaf,  and  the  other  in  the  hearts,  of  Cabbages,  whicli  are  almost 
equal  to  the  Cad-baits ;  these  are  to  be  fed  and  preserved,^  with  the 
same  kind  of  leaves  they  are  found  upon.  These  cabbage  grubs  are 
to  be  used  with  a  line  the  length  of  the  7'od,  the  bottoni  of  it  fine, 
that  the  bait  may  sink  the  quicker,  the  hook  of  a  tolerable  size,  as  it 
is  a  large,  tough  bait,  and  is  to  be  fished  with,  about  nine  inches  or  a 
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foot  from  the  bottom,  in  still  waters,  curls,  or  streams,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Cad-bait. 

Grasshoppers  from  June  until  September  are  to  be  met  with  in 
every  pasture  field  or  meadow,  especially  in  a  hot  dry  summer,  but 
most  plentifully  in  a  kind  of  old,  short,  7)iossi/  grass  ;  the  middle  sized 
and  the  greenest  are  the  best,  and  may  be  carried  in  a  box,  with  a  notch 
cut  in  the  edge,  wide  at  top  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  which  by  lifting 
up  the  box  lid  gently,  just  leaves  space  enough  for  the  Grasshoppers  to 
creep  out,  which  they  will  do  separately  ;  some  take  off  the  legs  in  bait- 
ing with  them,  but  they  answer  better  whole,  if  properly  placed  to  stand 
on  the  back  of  the  hook,  and  which  should  be  entered  under  the  head 
and  lodged  i^  the  bodi/.  This  is  a  fine  and  tender  bait,  and  is  eagerly 
taken  by  many  kinds  of  fish  in  clear  streams  about  ?nid-water,  with 
a  hook.  No.  6,  with  fine  gut  and  one  small  shot ;  with  grass  they  may 
be  preserved,  as  directed  in  the  Cadis. 

.  The  young  brood  of  TVasps,  Bees,  and  Humble-Bees,  may  be  dis- 
covered by  the  going  in  and  out  of  the  old  ones,  and  by  dipping  linen 
rags  in  melted  brijustotie,  and  thrusting  them  late  at  night  into 
the  hole  or  place  where  the  nest  is,  and  setting  them  on  fire, .  or  by 
a  gunpowder  squib  put  lighted  into  the  holes,  and  stopping  them  close 
for  an  hour,  the  old  JVasps  or  Bees  will  be  smothered,  and  the  combs 
containing  the  young,  covered  with  films,  taken  without  danger  of 
being  stimg ;  from  the  comb  no  more  should  be  removed  than  are  at 
any  time  wanted  for  present  use,  as  it  preserves  them  long  alive ;  those 
meant  to  be  angled  with,  should  be  dried  in  their  combs  on  a  fire 
■shovel  or  tile  before  the  fire,  or  in  an  oveii  after  baking,  laid  between 
two  pieces  of  thin  board,  the  top  so  supported  as  not  to  crush  them, 
but  a  cheese-toaster  with  its  reflector  up  will  do  them  best.  Some  boil 
them  for  immediate  use  three  or  four  minutes  in  milk,  which  will  make 
them  stick  well  on  the  hook,  but  if  kept  above  three  or  four  days  after 
boiling,  they  will  turn  black.  The  multiplication  of  theiJee  is  wonderful, 
a  single  female  will  produce  thirty  or  forty  thousand,  but  out  of  this 
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number,  there  are  very  few  females,  fiom  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand are  Males,  the  rest  are  of  neither  sex,  and  totally  incapable  of 
procreating. 

Beetles  are  of  two  sorts,  one  of  a  reddish  copper  colour,  the  other 
black,  they  have  two  j)air  of  wings  each,  the  upper  of  a  hard  husky 
nature,  the  under  soft  and  transparent,  of  a  blueish  hue,  and  when 
extended  much  longer  than  the  hard  ones  ;  the  former  sort  may  be  seen 
flying  in  hot  summer  evenings,  in  June  and  July,  or  taken  in  the  day 
time  on  the  Oak,  Maple,  or  Ozier  ;  they  must  be  put  into  boxes  with 
«ir-holes,  and  will  live  two  or  three  days  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
they  were  found  upon.  The  latter  are  found  in  the  earth  under  fresh 
horse  dung,  (where  they  creep  to  deposit  their  eggs, )  by  digging  with  a 
trowel,  and  the  holes  they  make  in  the  ground  will  direct  the  search ; 
they  may  be  kept  in  an  earthen  pot,  with  some  of  the  earth.  Beetles 
vary  in  size,  those  found  under  Horse  or  Cow-dung,  three  or  four  days 
after  it  is  dropped,  are  the  largest ;  but  those  found  in  old  stone  fences 
and  old  Potatoe  grounds,  are  to  be  preferred,  altho'  not  so  big.  Both  are 
excellent  baits  for  large  Ti^outs  and  other  fishes,  but  the  copper  colour 
is  by  far  the  best ;  in  baiting  the  hook,  clip  off  the  hard  wings,  and 
hang  the  Beetle  with  his  feet  towards  the  water ;  when  there  are 
streams,  before  you  approach  them  too  near,  begin  to  fish  just  ovev 
the  bank,  and  advance  gradually  until  you  can  fish  the  stream,  then 
begin  at  the  top  and  fish  it  regularly  down,  throwing  gently  across 
it,  (taking  care  not  to  whip  off  or  damage  the  bait,)  and  letting  the 
bait  go  quietly  down  the  stream,  sometimes  just  uiider  the  surface,  at 
others,  about  mid-water,  particularly  in  deep  streams ;  in  small  rivers, 
which  during  summer  are  in  general  xceedy,  fish  in  those  places  where 
the  current  is  strongest,  and  where  there> is  an  opening  to  get  the  line 
properly  between  the  weeds,  also  try  over  hollow  banks,  under  and 
about  trees  and  bushes,  observing  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  line  as 
occasion  requires,  and  in  no  water,  pass  without  trial  any  likely  haunt 
of  fish ;  these  remarks  will  suit  all  natural  fly-fishing. 
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Ant-flies  niay  be  procured  from  the  bills  where  they  breed,  the 
black  are  the  best,  and  are  to  be  found  from  June  until  September ; 
gather  them  alls'C  with  both  their  wings,  and  put  them  in  a  bottle, 
wherein  should  be  some  of  the  moist  earth,  and  the  roots  of  the  grass 
from  the  hillocks  where  they  were  taken  ;  the  flies  must  be  handled 
gently,  lest  their  xcings  be  injured,  and  with  a  clod  of  earth  stop  the 
bottle,  those  that  are  uninjured  will  live  a  month  ;  if  meant  to  be  kept 
longer,  into  a  barrel  capable  of  holding  three  or  four  gallons,  throw  a 
quantity  of  the  grass  and  roots,  with  as  large  a  number  of  flies  as  is 
thought  proper,  cover  it,  and  they  will  Xiwefour  Months ;  these  in  any 
stream  or  clear  water,  are  a  fatal  bait  for  Roach  and  Dace,  fishing 
about  four  inches  from  the  bottom. 

Wheat  or  Malt,  after  being  washed  clean,  boiled  slowly  until  soft, 
and  then  the  husks  taken  oflF  with  a  pen-knife,  and  cut  at  one  end  for  the 
white  to  appear,  and  at  the  other  for  a  small  hook  to  enter,  is  a  choice 
bait  at  all  seasons,  casting  at  times  a  little  of  it  into  the  water  where 
t\\eJloat  swims.  Some  to  a  quart  of  unground  Malt  put  tzvo  quarts  of 
water,  and  place  it  in  a  situation  over  the  fire,  where  it  will  just 
simmer,  in  about  four  hours  the  water  is  generally  absorbed  by  the 
Malt,  when  the  Skin  separates,  and  then  it  is  fit  for  use  ;  it  must  not 
be  long  prepared  before  it  is  used,  as  in  a  few  hours  it  will  turn  sour. 

Salmon's  Roe.  The  best  time  to  get  it  is  just  before  the  fish 
spawn,  and  to  preserve  it,  is  by  a  gentle  boiling,  and  sprinkling  it 
sparingly  with  salt,  and  then  into  a  glazed  earthen  pot,  put  a  layer 
of  wool  at  the  bottom,  and  then  a  layer  of  Roe,  and  so  alternately 
until  the  pot  is  filled.  Barker,  who  was  the  first  that  discovered  this 
bait,  recommends  it  to  his  patron  in  the  following  curious  terms. 

"  Noble  Lord, 
"  I  have  found  an  experience  of  late  which  you  may  angle  with, 
and  take  great  store  of  this  kind  of  fish.     First,   it  is  the  best  bait  for  a 
Trout  that  I  have  seen  in  all  my  time ;  and  will  take  great  store,  and 
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not  fail  if  they  be  there.  Secondly,  it  is  a  special  bait  for  Dace  or 
Dare,  good  for  Chub  or  Bottlin,  or  Grayling.  The  bait  is  the  Roe  of 
a  Salmon  or  Trout :  if  it  be  a  large  Trout  that  the  spawns  be  any 
thing  great,  you  must  angle  for  the  Trout  with  this  bait  as  you  angle 
with  the  brandling,  taking  a  pair  of  scissars,  and  cut  so  much  as  a  large 
Hazel-nut  and  bait  your  hook,  so  fall  to  your  sport ;  there  is  no  doubt 
of  pleasure.  If  I  had  known  it  but  twenty  years  ago,  I  would  have 
gained  a  hundred  pounds  oneiy  with  that  bait,  I  am  bound  in  duty  to 
divulge  it  to  your  Honour,  and  not  to  carry  it  to  my  grave  with  me. 
I  do  desire  that  men  of  quality  should  have  it  that  delight  in  that 
pleasure.  The  greedy  angler  will  murmur  at  me,  but  for  that  I  care 
not. 

"  For  the  angling  for  the  Scale-fish,  they  must  angle  either  with 
cork  or  quill,  plumming  their  ground,  and  with  feeding  with  the  same 
bait,  taking  them  asunder,  that  they  may  spread  abroad,  that  the  fish 
may  feed  and  come  to  your  place :  there  is  no  doubt  of  pleasure, 
angling  with  fine  tackles  or  single  hair  lines,  at  least  five  or  six  length 
long,  a  small  hook,  with  two  or  three  spawns.  The  bait  will  hold  one 
Aveek ;  if  you  keep  it  on  any  longer,  you  must  hang  it  up  to  dry  a 
little  :  when  you  go  to  your  pleasure  again,  put  the  bait  in  a  little  water, 
it  will  come  in  kind  again." 

Pastes  are  noticed  in  the  Table  for  Baits,  some  other  modes  of 
forming  them  will  be  here  introduced,  as  almost  every  Angler  has  his 
peculiar  sort,  and  receipts  to  make  paste,  are  as  numerous  as  medi- 
cines for  the  tooth-ach.  In  using  them  for  Chub,  Carp,  or  Bream  in 
September,  and  all  the  winter  months,  the  bait  should  be  as  big  as  a 
hazel-nut ;  for  Roach  and  Dace  the  size  of  a  Pea  is  sufficient,  but 
let  all  pastes  be  made  with  clean  hands,  and  have  a  little  cotton  wool 
Avell  worked  up  with  them,  which  will  make  them  hang  better  on  the 
hook  ;  select  a  quiet  place,  use  a  quill  float,  a.s7nall  hook,  and  strike  at 
the  first  biting  of  the  fish. 
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Red  Paste  may  be  made  with  a  large  spoonful  of  fine  ze/ieat  flour, 
moistened  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  worked  with  the  hands  until 
tough,  a  small  quantity  of  honey,  or  loaf  sugar  finely  powdered,  must 
be  added,  together  with  some  cotton  wool  spread  equally  over  the 
paste  when  pressed  flat  in  the  hand  ;  it  must  be  well  kneaded  to  mix 
the  cotton  thoroughly  ;  colour  it  with  a  little  Vermilion  ;  a  small  piece 
o?  fresh  butter  will  prevent  it  from  becoming  hard,  and  it  will  keep 
good  a  week.  White  Paste  may  be  composed  of  the  same  ingre- 
dients, omitting  the  Vermilion  ;  and  Yellow,  by  mixing  some  Turmeric 
with  it. 

Salmon  Pfl*/e.  Take  One  pound  of  Salmon  spawn,  in  September  or 
October,  boil  it  about  fifteen  minutes,  then  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  until 
sufficiently  mixed,  with  an  ounce  of  Salt,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
Saltpet?'e,  carefully  pick  out  the  membrane  in  which  the  spawn  is 
contained,  as  it  is  disengaged  from  it ;  when  beat  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence, put  it  into  gallipots,  and  cover  it  over  with  bladders  tied 
down  close,  and  it  will  keep  good  for  many  months. 

Shrimp  Paste  is  prepared  precisely  by  the  same  method  as  the 
preceding,  taking  care  to  separate  the  solid  part  from  the  shell,  before 
it  is  put  into  the  mortar,  some  mix  with  it  a  little  Honey ;  in  using 
this,  the  point  of  the  hook  should  be  but  lightly  covered.  Various 
pastes  composed  of  curious  materials  are  recommended  ;  Walton  men- 
tions one  for  Carp  made  with  the  flesh  of  a  rabbit  or  cat,  w'wh  bean 
flower,  sugar  or  honey  well  pounded  together,  and  if  to  be  kept  all 
the  year  for  any  other  fish,  virgiti  wa.v  and  clarified  honey  is  to  be 
worked  in  with  the  former  before  the  fire,  and  then  made  into  balls  to 
be  laid  by  for  use.  The  Oils  used  for  alluring  fish  to  take  the  bait 
more  readily,  are  at  this  period  but  little  confided  in ;  however,  as 
some  persons  credit  the  efficacy  attributed  to  part  of  them,  they  will 
find  a  place,  the  Compiler  however  having  never  brought  them  to  the 
test  of  experiment,  cannot  warrant  their  practical  good  eflfect. 
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Walton  relates  a  circumstance  of  his  fishing  with  Oliver  Henley, 
who  usually  took  three  or  four  worms  from  his  bag,  and  put  them  uito 
a  small  box,  where  he  lee  them  continue  half  an  hour  or  more  previous 
to  his  baiting  his  hook  with  them  ;  to  the  question,  why  ht  did  this  ? 
his  answer  was,  "  he  only  picked  out  the  best  to  be  in  readiness  against 
his  hook's  wanting  to  be  new  baited  :"  but,  continues  Walton,  he 
has  been  observed  both  by  myself  and  others,  to  catch  more  fish, 
especially  Salmons,  than  I  or  any  other  person  that  ever  fished  with 
him,  could  do ;  and  it  was  lately  told  me  by  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  that  the  box  in  which  the  worms  were  put,  was  anointed  with 
a  drop  or  iwoo?  the  Oil  of  Ivy  berries,  and  that  by  the  worms  remaining 
inclosed,  they  had  incorporated  a  kind  of  smell,  that  to  the  fish  was 
irresistibly  attractive.  Walton  acknowledges  that  in  his  younger 
days,  he  tried  several  Oils  and  devices  to  induce  the  fish  to  bite,  but 
without  finding  any  advantage,  and  yet  he  adds,  that  he  has  seen 
men  fishing  with  the  same  kind  of  Avorms  and  tackle,  that  have 
taken  five  and  sometimes  ten  fish  to  his  owe;  without  presuming  to 
assert  that  the  authority  of  Walton  leans  to  either  side  of  the 
question,  or  to  ridicule  what  some  Anglers  have  possibly  a  reliance 
upon  ;  a  variety  of  ancient  recipes,  for  the  allurement  of  fish,  (perhaps 
first  imparted  as  invaluable  secrets,)  will  be  recited,  to  be  adopted  or 
rejected,  as  may  suit  the  different  tempers  of  modern  Artists ;  some 
of  these  e^vcellent  receipts,  it  must  however  be  remarked,  are  Mhim- 
sical  enough,  such  for  instance,  as  a  Paste  made  of  "  Mulberry 
juice,  Hedge-hog  s  fat.  Oil  of  "water  lilies,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
Penny-royal."  Some  invention  was  at  least  employed  to  select  these 
ingredients  ;  many  of  the  following  are  equally  uncouth,  but  the  Skeptic 
may  either  indignantly  turn  over  the  page,  or  indulge  in  tlie  mirtli, 
which  to  an  unbehever  its  perusal  may  excite. 

"  Fish  may  be  collected  into  any  part  of  a  river  or  piece  of  water, 
"  by  throwing  in  Goat's,  Sheep,  aiid  Bullock's' blood,  which  is  found 
"  curdled  among  the  entrails  of  the  fresh  kilkd  animals,  pounded  well 
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"  together  with  thyme,  marjoram,  origanum,  flour,  garUc,   wine  lees, 
"  and  suet,  and  the  whole  made  into  pills. 

"  For  a  standing  water,  heart- wort  and  slack  lime  made  into  a 
«'  paste,   will^>r  thcjish  so  as  to  be  taken  at  pleasure. 

"  Fresh  horse  dung  put  into  a  net,  and  thrown  into  the  water,  will 
"  entice  the  fish  about  it. 

"  Quicksilver  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  in  a  thick  glass 
*•  phial,  on  a  moon-light  night,  will  evince  its  power,  to  a  quick  sighted 
**  observer,  of  drawing  the  fish  together. 

"  Barley  boiled  until  it  bursts,  then  reboiled  with  liquorice,  a  little 
"  Mummy  and  Honey  beat  in  a  mortar  until  stiff  as  a  paste,  thrown 
"  into  the  water,  will  induce  the  fish  to  come  where  it  is  cast. 

"  Goat's  blood,  Barley  meal,  and  the  lungs  of  a  Goat  boiled  and 
"  pounded  fine,  and  mixed  with  lees  of  sweet  wine,  the  whole 
♦'  made  into  pills,  and  thrown  into  ponds  or  pits,  will  soon  render 
"  the  fish  intoxicated,  which  the  person  probably  was,  who  be- 
*'  stowed  his  labour  to  form  the  composition. 

"  Extract  the  juice  of  Dragon-wort,  rub  the  hands  with  it,  and 
"  hold  them  in  the  water  about^ve  or  *i.r  in  the  morning,  and  it  is 
"  the  performer's  own  fault,  if  he  has  not Jishjhr  dinner. 

*'  Houseleek  juice,  with  Nettles  and  Cinque  foil  chopped  small, 
*'  distributed  in  quantities  in  the  water,  and  the  hands  previously 
"  rubbed  with  it,  induce  the  fish  to  come  to  the  person,  that  he  may 
**  take  his  choice. 

"  Coculus  Indicus  or  fishers  berries,  pounded  in  a  mortar  with 
**  water  into  a  paste,  made  up   into  pills,   and  thrown  into  any  un- 
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"  disturbed  part  of  a  pond  or  river,  will  so  intoxicate  every  fish  that 
"  swallows  any  of  them,  that  they  will  float  on  the  surface,  and  may 
"  be  taken  out  by  the  hand  or  landing  net;  to  the  Coculus  Indicus, 
"  some  add  Cummin,  old  Cheese,  Wine  Ues,  and  Wheat  flour.  It 
*'  is  to  be  observed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
"  poisoned,  that  these  berries  are  of  a  deleterious  nature,  and  it  de- 
"  pends  upon  the  size  of  the  fishes,  and  of  the  quantity/  of  the  paste 
"  they  pick  up,  whether  it  kills  or  only  intoxicates  them  ;  it  is  said, 
"  that  those  which  have  eaten  sparingly,  by  being  immediately  put 
*'  into  fresh  water,  will  recover,  and  (if  meant  for  the  table,)  may, 
"  Avhen  well  gutted  and  cleaned,  be  eaten  with  safety,  but  it  is 
"  submitted,  that  even  an  Alderman  would  pause,  before  he  indulged 
*^  his  appetite  with  fish,  that  might  call  for  the  aid  of  powerful  an- 
"  tidotes,  before  even  the  cloth  was  removed  ;  if  the  dish  when  dressed, 
"  could  be  made  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Poacher  only,  who 
"  employs  this  dangerous  mode  of  obtaining  fish,  the  practice  from 
"  motives  of  peisonal  safety  would  soon  cease. 

"  Heron's  ^^i,  mummy,  galbanum,  two  grains;  musk,  one;  mixt 
"  in  an  earthen  porringer  over  a  gentle  fire,  with  two  ounces  of  aqua 
"  vitas,  and  stirred  until  thick,  then  kept  in  a  leaden  vessel,  will  pre- 
"  elude  all  use  of  a  bait,  for  by  rubbing  the  hooh^  ends  of  the  line,  or 
"  cork,  the  fish  may  be  taken  out  with  the  hand,  or  the  practitioner  may 
"  fasten  them  on  the  hook  himself,  if  he  prefers  the  pleasure  of  land- 
"  ing  them  scientifically. 

"  Heron's  flesh  Avith  some  musk,  amber,  and  civet,  put  into  a 
"  bottle  close  covered  with  wax,  the  bottle  to  be  placed  in  a  kettle 
"  full  of  water,  and  boil  it  until  the  said  flesh  is  converted  into  oil, 
"  and  this  rubbed  on  the  line,  insures  the  corning  of  the  fish  to 
"  be  taken. 

"  Herons  bowels  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  into  a  phial,  and  buried  in 
"  horse  dung,   will   turn   to  oil  in  fifteen   days,    an    ounce    of  asa- 
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"  foetida,  is  then  to  be  mixed,  when  it  will  be  the  consistence  of 
"  honey  ;  anoint  line,  rod,  or  bait,  (it  does  not  much  signify  which,) 
"  and  it  will  do  wonders. 

"  Oil  of  Ivy  berries  has  been  already  spoke  of,  and  what  it  can  do 
"  in  scenting  worms  for  taking  Salmon.  Any  one  may  procure  Gum 
"  Ivy,  Avhich  is  said  to  be  still  more  powerful,  by  driving  some  great 
"  nails  into  large  Ivy  stalks  at  Michaelmas,  and  having  wriggled  the 
*'  nails  until  loosened,  they  are  to  remain,  and  the  gum  will  flow 
"  from  the  wounded  parts,  which  the  operator  may  collect  monthly,  or 
"  pftener,  if  convenient. 

"  Gum  Ivy,   two  ounces  dissolved  in  a  gill  of  spring  water,   mixt 

"  together  with  the  like  quantity  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds  ;   the  worms, 

"  well  scoured,  intended  for  the  days  use,  are  to  be  put  into  linen  thrums, 

"  (or  the  ends  of  the  warp,  when  the  piece  is  finished,)  well  washed  in 

"  spring  water  and    squeezed,    the    thrums   are    then    to    be    wetted 

"  in  this  composition,    and  with    the  worms  put  into    a   linen    bag, 

"  from  whence  they  are  to  be  used. 

"  Asafoetida,  three  drachms;  Spikenard  of  Spain,  one;  put  into 
"  a  pint  of  spring  water,  place  it  in  the  ground  in  the  shade  fourteen 
"  days,  drain  the  solution  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  add  to  the 
"  liquor  one  drachm  of  Spermaceti  and  keep  it  close,  put  the  worms 
"  (well  scoured)  meant  to  be  used  upon  a  pewter  plate,  and  pour 
"  some  of  this  water  over  them,  and  then  return  them  into  the  moss. 

"  Camphor  in  the  moss,  where  the  worms  are  for  the  day's 
"  fishing. 

'*  For  a  Trout  in  muddy  water,  and  for  Gudgeons  in  clear,  anoint 
'♦  eight  inches  of  the  line  next  the  hook  with  the  following:  Asa- 
'*  foetida,  three  drachms;    Camphor  and  Venice  turpentine,  of  each. 
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"  one;  pounded  together  in  a  mortar,  with  some  drops  of  the  chemical 
"  oil  of  lavender  or  spike. 

"  Sea  gulls  fat  and  Eringo  juice,  mixed  together,  is  asserted  to  have 
"  great  attraction  as  an  unguent;  and  oil  of  amber,  rosemary, 
"  and  myrrh,  equal  portions  of  each,  mixed  with  the  worms  or  in 
"  paste,  is  said  to  make  the  bait  so  tempting,  that  no  fish  in  his 
"  senses  can  resist  it;  worms  also  killed  by  putting  them  into  a  phial 
"  of  oil  of  Camomile,  prove  an  equally  irresistible  morsel. 

"  To  be  certain  of  a  Net's  doing  execution,  beat  nettles  M'ith  jou- 
"  barbe,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Cinque  foil  grass,  to  them  add  wheat 
"  boiled  in  Marjoram  and  Thyme  water,  pound  the  whole  together, 
"  and  drop  it  into  the  net. 

"  Marjoram,  marigolds,  wheat  flour,  and  rancid  butter,  pounded 
**  together,  will  allure  fish  of  all  kinds  to  the  net.  A  natural  query 
"  arises  as  to  the  kind  of  nets,  and  in  what  manner  these  baits  are 
"  to  be  retained  in  them? 

"  Scented  Ground  Bait.  Unpickled  Samphire  bruised,  made 
"  up  in  balls  with  walnut  oil,  is  pronounced  excellent  for  Carp,  B7-ea?n, 
"  or  Tench,  also  bean  flour  with  a  little  honey,  wetted  with  rectified 
"  spirits  of  wine  and  oil  of  turpentine,  made  up  in  small  pellets,  and 
"  thrown  in  over  night,  will  keep  the  fish  at  the  place  wheie  they 
"  may  be  found  with  all  desirable  keenness,  ready  for  biting  the 
"  next  morning. 

"  Juice  of  Camomile,  half  a  spoonful;  Chemical  oil  of  Spike,  one 
"  drachm;  Oil  of  Canary  by  infusion,  one  drachm  and  a  half; 
"  Goose  grease,  two  drachms  ;  these  are  to  be  dissolved  over  the  fire, 
"  and  stand  until  cold,  then  are  to  be  put  into  a  bottle  unstopped  for 
"  three  or  four  days,  then  to  be  corked  close,  and  the  bait  to  be 
"  anointed  with  it;  when  to  this  is  added  three  drachms  of  the  spirit 
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"  ofVitiiol,  it  is  called,   (but  perhaps  not  so  universally  found  to    be) 
"  the  infallible  bait. 

"  A  part  of  the  same  fish  designed  to  be  angled  for,  bruised  to 
'  pieces  with  fennel  and  honey,  put  into  clear  water,  and  boiled  to 
'  an  oily  consistence  as  thick  as  mustard,  and  the  oily  liquor  strained 
'  through  a  linen  cloth,  into  which  not  only  the  worm  on  the  hook, 
'  but  ten  inches  of  the  line,  is  to  be  frequently  dipped,  has  great 
'  effect,  but  is  very  erroneously  (it  is  conceived,)  stated  to  be  Mr. 
'  Walton's  prime  receipt. 

*'  The  Nostrum  that  will  however  answer  most  profitably  to  him 
'  that  tries  it,  is  taking  a  fat  Goose  or  Duck,  and  stuffing  him  wth 
'  Sage,  Marjoram,  and  fresh  Lavender  shred  small,  together  with 
'  Castor,  Gum  Ammoniac,  Nutmeg,  Mace,  and  Cloves  beat  well 
^  together  in  a  mortar,  the  bird  is  to  be  roasted  and  eaten  ;  the 
'  dripping  only,  when  mixed  with  the  oil  of  a  Dead  Man's  skull,  and 
'  oil  of  earth  zvorms,  (which  must  be  the  quintessence  of  the  last 
'  ingredient,)  is  to  be  used  as  an  ointment;  it  is  presumed  the 
'  roasted  animal  will  receive  more  bites,  than  the  dripping  will 
'  be  able  to  acquire  with  all  its  additional  allurements.  But  the 
'  grand  secret  is  yet  to  be  unfolded,  upon  which  too  high  a  value 
'  cannot  be  attached ;  Cat's,  Herons,  and  ilfan^s  fat.  Mummy,  and 
'  the  best  Asafoetida,  of  each  two  drachms ;  Cummin  seed  finely 
'  powdered,  two  scruples ;  Camphor,  Galbanum,  and  Venice  tur- 
'  pentine,  of  each  one  drachm,  and  Civet  two  grains;  make  them 
'  up  sec.  art.  into  a  thinnish  ointment,  with  the  chemical  oils  of 
'  Lavender,  Anniseed,  and  Camomile;  keep  it  in  a  narrow-mouthed, 
'  well-glazed  gallipot,  covered  with  bladder  an  d  leather,  and  it  may 
'  be  preserved  two  years.  When  wanted  put  some  of  it  into  a  taper 
'  pewter  box,  and  anoint  the  line  with  it  about  nine  or  ten  inches  from 
'  the  hook,  when  it  is  washed  off,  repeat  the  unction,  and  if  the 
*  fish  is  so  infatuated,  as  to  swallow  the  line  first,  and  the  hook  and 
'  bait  afterwards,  there  certainly  will  be  ample  proof  of  its  efficacy. " 
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The  only  aid  the  Compiler  has  ever  experienced  from  any  application 
•U'hatever  to  the  bait,  has  been  by  dipping  the  worm  in  Tar  when 
fisiiing  for  Tench,  and  he  has  reason  to  beheve,  that  Tench  will  take 
more  readily,  a  worm  so  prepared. 


The  various  kinds  of  ^ort^-fishing,  angling  at  bottom  with  the  run- 
ning-Wne,  &c.  &c.  will  be  touched  upon  when  the  detail  of  the  different 
fish,  (that  are  the  principal  objects  of  the  separate  methods,)  is  brought 
forward.  The  names  of  the  fish  taken  by  the  Angle  in  the  waters  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  the  following,  and  are  classed  under  two 
distinct  heads.     First.     Those  that  do  not  visit  the  salt  water. 


Trout, 

Grayling, 

Pike,  Jack,   or  Luce, 

Perch, 

lluffj  or  Pope, 

Gudgeon, 

Carp, 

Tench, 

Rud,   or  Finscale, 

Bream, 


Chub,  Chevin,  Nob,  or  Botling, 
Bleak,  Bley,  or  Whiting, 
Roach, 

Dace,  or  Dare, 
Minnow, 
Loach, 

Bull  Head,  or  Miller's  Thumb, 
Stickleback,  Banstickle,  or  Sharp- 
line:. 


Secondly,  the  Fish  of  passage. 

Salmon, 
Salmon-fry, 
Salmon-Trout, 
Bull-Trout, 
Bulger-Trout, 

White-Trout,   Sewen,  or  Whit- 
lina:. 


Gravling,    Last-spring,   Shedder, 
Gravel-last-spring,  or  Sampson, 
Mullet, 
Smelt, 
Barbel, 
Flounder, 
Eel. 
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Of  these,  Trout,  Salmon,  Pike,  Perch,  and  Eels,  have  large  mouths, 
and  their  teeth  therein  placed,  but  most  of  the  other  sorts  have  their 
teeth  in  their  throat. 

In  proceeding  to  describe  the  above  fishes  individually,  and  the 
modes  best  adapted  for  their  capture,  no  particular  precedence,  accord- 
ing to  their  goodness,  will  be  observed,  and  the  account  will  commence 
with  the  Bream,  which  to  an  English  appetite  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  worst. 

25reain» 

The  Bream  is  a  well  known  fish,  and  yields  good  diversion  to  the 
Angler,  is  found  in  slow  running,  deep  rivers,  but  is  chiefly  met  with 
in  extensive  Ponds,  where  altho'  it  grows  tardily,  it  will  attain  the 
■weight  of  three  or  four  pounds,  (they  have  been  known  to  weigh 
eight,)  and  if  the  water  and  air  suit  him,  will  get  very  fat;  they  are 
great  breeders,  for  it  is  observed,  the  Milter  has  two  milts,  and  the 
Spawner  two  large  bags  of  spawn,  from  M'hich  is  deposited  upwards  of 
130,000  ova.  Very  few  wish  to  stock  their  waters  with  them,  as  they 
increase  so  rapidly,  as  to  consume  all  the  sweet  feed  and  starve  other 
fish,   and  are  only  fit  to  be  put  into  ponds  as  food  for  Pike,  Perch,  &c. 

The  Bream  is  broad  with  a  small  head,  smooth  at  the  top,  big  eyes, 
a  small  leather  mouth,  no  teeth,  but  a  lozenge-like  bone  to  help  its 
grinding ;  the  palate  is  soft  and  fleshy,  resembling  that  of  the  Carp ; 
it  is  covered  with  curious  net-work  scales,  on  which  it  sometimes  has 
abundance  of  minute  "uhitish  tubercles,  has  a  hog  back  of  a  colour 
between  blue  and  black,  the  sides  of  the  largest  are  yellowish,  and 
the  belly  inclining  to  red,  is  extremely  deep  and  thin  in  proportion  to 
its  length,  the  tail  is  very  large,  and  something  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent.  The  flesh  is  soft  and  clammy,  yet  by  some  reckoned  of 
easy  digestion,  and  of  better  nourishment  than  that  of  a  Carp;  the 
choice  parts  are  the  belly  and  head;    what  renders  it  unpleasant  for 
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the  table,  is  the  multitude  of  bones,  and  the  best  way  of  preparing 
him  is  by  pickling  it  like  Salmon  ;  the  French,  however,  esteem 
this  fish  iiighly,  and  proverbially  say,  "  he  that  hath  Breams  in  his 
pond  is  able  to  bid  his  friend  welcome." 

Bream  spawn  about  the  latter  end  of  June,  some  prefer  them  in 
May,  others  in  September,  having  then  had  their  summer  feed  ;  but 
the  general  opinion  is,  that  they  are  most  in  season  when  big  with 
roe.  It  is  affirmed,  that  the  Bream  and  the  Roach  xi'ill  breed  together, 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  the  Roach  spawns  the  beginning  of  May. 
Bream  swim  together  in  shoals,  and  may  be  caught  in  a  gentle  stream, 
the  water  being  rather  thick,  and  a  good  gale  of  wind.  In  ponds, 
the  higher  the  wind,  and  when  the  waves  are  roughest,  the  better. 
Of  Rivers,  the  Mole  in  Surrey,  about  Dorking  Bridges  and  upwards, 
is  noted  ?qx  large  Bream,  as  also  the  Jlledwaij  in  Kent,  and  they  pre^ 
fer  the  widest  and  deepest  parts. 

The  baits  used  are  the  Red  paste,  also  paste  made  of  brown  Bread 
and  Honey,  Gentles,  Wasp-grubs,  Flag-worms,  and  they  are  great 
lovers  of  Red-worms,  especially  such  as  are  found  at  the  root  of  a 
great  Dock,  and  lie  wrapt  up  in  a  round  clew ;  the  common  Red- 
worms  should  be  used  two  small  ones  at  a  time.  Green  flies  under 
M'ater,  the  Grasshopper  with  the  legs  cut  off,  in  June  and  July  ;  but 
the  best  bait  for  the  full  grown  Bream,  is  a  large  Red-worm  without  a 
Knot,  which  is  to  be  found  in  garden  walks  or  chalky  commons  after 
rain  ;  put  the  worms  with  moss  well  washed  and  picked,  and  the  water 
squeezed  from  it,  into  an  earthen  pot  set  dry ;  change  the  Moss  every 
four  days  for  three  weeks,  they  will  then  be  clear,  lively,  and  at  the  best. 

The  greatest  sport  the  Compiler  ever  had  in  Bream-fishing,  was  at 
New-Hall  Pond,  in  Essex,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June, 
when  the  Bream  were  roding ;  the  day  was  cloudy  and  the  wind  quite 
brisk  through  the  whole  of  it ;  there  were  seven  rods  used  by  the 
party,  and  very  frequently  there  were  bites  at  them  all  at  the  same 
instant.     When  a  fish  was  hooked  and  played  on  the  top  or  near  the 
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surface  of  the  water,  numbers  were  seen  to  follow  him,  and  so  sooti 
us  the  hooks  were  fresh  baited,  were  alike  greedily  taken.  Some  few 
Perch  and  Tench  were  caught,  but  principally  Bream,  which  averaged 
at  least  two  pounds  a  fish,  and  of  these  from  six  in  the  morning  till 
dark  in  the  evening,  some  hundred  weight  were  taken ;  the  bait  used 
was  the  large  Red-wovm,  and  the  spot  had  been  baited  the  morning 
and  night  previous  to  the  day  of  fishing  ;  the  ground-bait  used  was 
boiled  wheat,   and  some  tallow  graves  mixed  together. 

The  foUoM'ing  directions  have  been  generally  given  for  taking  the 
Bream,  and  as  being  also  equally  certain  of  tempting  that  shy  fish 
the  Cai'p. 

The  bait  to  be  a  large  Red-woxm,  the  rods  long,  the  lines  silk  or 
silk  and  hair,  and  the  floats,  goose  or  swan  quills,  apiece  of  lead  of  the 
form  of  an  upright  brass  weight,  with  a  hole  at  the  top,  is  to  be  fastened 
to  the  low  end  of  the  lines,  then  fasten  the  hook  link  also  to  the  lead, 
allowing  ten  inches  or  a  foot  betM'een  lead  and  hook,  which  should 
be  No.  4  ;  the  lead  must  be  sufficiently  heavy  to  sink  the  float  quite 
level  with  the  surface,  and  not  for  the  float  to  bear  up  the  lead,  which 
must  lie  on  the  ground,  by  which  means  the  worm  will  crawl  up  and 
down,  so  far  as  the  lead  will  allow,  which  to  the  fish  is  a  great 
enticement.  The  line  for  two  yards  at  bottom  sliould  be  of  strong 
round  gut,  and  the  link  next  the  hook  as  small  as  you  dare  use,  for 
fear  of  Pike  or  Perch,  (who  will  assuredly  visit  the  hooks,  and  till  they 
are  taken,  neither  Carp  or  Bream  will  come  near  to  bite;)  this  fineness 
will  admit  the  worm  to  draw  the  hook  to  and  fro  with  less  difficulty. 

For  the  ground-bait,  get  a  peck  or  peck  and  half,  according  to  the 
greatness  of  stream  and  depth  of  water,  of  sweet  gross  ground  Malt, 
or  unground  Wheat,  which  is  thought  preferable,  boil  it  very  little  and 
strain  it  through  a  bag ;  when  cold,  at  night,  cast  in  two  parts  of  it, 
squeezed  hard  between  the  hands,  so  that  it  may  rest  in  the  precise 
spot  where  you  mean  to  angle,  and  if  this  is  repeated  for  two  or  three 
times  it  will  more  certainly  attract  the  fish.     Recollect  in  a  stream  to 
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tlirow  it  at  least  a  yard  above  the  place  where  you  mean  your  hook  to 
be,  or  the  stream  will  carry  it  too  far  down  ;  some  sew  worms  for  the 
fish  to  feed  on,  upon  a  turf  of  short  grass,  nearly  to  cover  the  turf, 
which  is  then  fastened  to  a  round  board,  M'ith  a  hole  through  that  and  the 
turf,  where  a  cord  runs,  and  is  tied  to  a  pole  to  let  down  to  the  bottom. 
Bream  generally  choose  the  broadest  and  deepest  part  of  a  river,  and 
in  hot  weather  are  easily  seen  swimming  in  shoals ;  there  or  there- 
abouts, Avith  a  clear  bottom,  take  the  exact  depth,  making  some  mark 
that  shall  explain  if  any  n<ye  oy  fall  has  taken  place  in  consequence 
of  water  mills,  &c. 


The  ground  thus  baited,  the  worms  and  tackling  prepared,  by  three  or 
four  in  the  morning,  with  great  caution  approach  the  place,  so  as  not 
to  be  seen  by  the  fish,  some  of  which  are  frequently  at  the  top  of  the 
water,  while  the  rest  are  feeding  beneath.  Having  baited  the  hook 
that  the  worm  can  move  at  bottom,  cast  it,  and  by  drawing  it  gently 
to  you,  let  the  lead  rest  about  the  middle  of  the  ground  bait ;  a  second 
rod  should  be  a  yard  or  two  above,  and  a  third  a  yard  or  two  below 
it ;  retire  from  the  water  so  far  as  just  to  perceive  the  top  of  the  floats, 
■when  there  is  a  bite  the  top  of  the  float  will  sink  suddenly,  remain 
quiet  until  the  line  goes  clear  away,  then  creep  to  the  M'ater  side  and 
give  as  much  line  as  possible;  if  it  be  a  g-ood  Carp  or  Bream,  it 
will  go  to  the  farther  side  of  the  river,  strike  gently,  and  lipid  the 
rod  at  a  proper  bend  that  it  may  tire  him,  for  if  both  pull  together, 
either  line,  hook,  or  hold  will  break,  and  the  fish  will  be  lost.  The 
Bream  is  strong,  and  runs  hard  when  fiist  struck ;  but  after  two  or 
three  turns,  he  will  fall  on  his  side,  which  enables  you  easil}'  to 
land  him  ;  the  Cai^p  is  far  stronger  and  more  mettlesome  than  the 
Bream ;  it  is  adviseable  to  use  a  Reel  upon  the  rods  for  Carp, 
Barbel,  or  Brca)n,  the  length  of  line  kills  the  fish  with  ease,  and  in- 
creases the  Angler's  amusement. 
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This  sport  may  be  continued  from  four  till  tight  in  the  morning, 
and  from  four  in  the  afternoon  until  the  same  hour  in  the  evening. 
The  following  morning  for  the  same  hours,  your  diversion  will  be 
perhaps  the  best ;  if  it  is  gloomy  and  windy,  they  will  bite  all  day 
long,  especially  if  the  water  is  a  little  thick  after  rains:  during  the 
time  of  fishing,  and  at  that  of  quitting  the  water,  throw  in  more 
of  the  Ground-bait.  After  two  or  three  days  the  place  should  be 
baited  and  left  quiet,  the  fish  will  otherwise  get  too  cunning  to  touch 
the  hook-hdiSi. 

Keep  in  mind,  that  if  Perch  or  Pike  are  in  the  river  or  pond,  they 
■will  repair  to  the  Ground-bait,  (not  to  eat  it,  but  to  feed  on  the  young 
fry  that  gather  round  it, )  they  are  for  the  most  part  large,  and  must 
be  first  taken.  The  way  to  take  the  Pike  is  with  a  Roach,  Bleak,  or 
Gudgeon,  for  this  purpose  use  a  cork  baited  with  one  of  these  alive,  with 
a  small  Red-worm  at  the  point  of  the  hook,  set  the  bait  two  feet  deep 
from  the  cork  among  the  rods,  and  if  a  Pike  be  there  he  will  be  sure 
to  snap  at  it. 

Another  mode  of  catching  the  Bream  Is,  after  plumbing  the  depth, 
put  one  or  more  shot  a  foot  below  the  float  to  balance  it,  which  is  a 
way  to  take  the  shyest  fish ;  the  bait  a  large  Red-zvorm,  which  must 
be  laid  in,  and  let  sink  very  gradually  to  the  Ground-bait.  When  the 
fish  bites,  strike  gently  that  very  instant. 

A  third  is,  the  Running-line,  with  a  bullet  and  hole  through  it, 
and  a  small  shot  to  hinder  the  bullet  falling  on  the  hook  ;  let  this  run 
on  the  bottom  with  the  current  into  holes,  and  equally  as  for  the 
Bream,  it  will  be  found  to  answer  for  all  other  fish  that  bite  at  the 
bottom. 
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Salvianus,  who  would  substitute  the  word  Squalus  instead  ofScarus, 
from  a  supposed  error  in  a  certain  passage  in  Columella  and  Varro, 
imagines  this  fish  to  have  been  the  Squalus  of  the  Antients,  but 
the  Chub  is  not  a  fish  very  likely  to  be  taken  for  a  Shark.  Columella 
sa3's  no  more,  than  that  the  old  Romans  paid  much  attention  to  their 
Stews,  and  kept  even  the  Sea  fish  m  fresh  water,  (an  art  perhaps  now 
lost,)  paying  as  much  respect  to  the  Mullet  and  Scarus,  as  those  of  his, 
days  did  to  the  Murana  and  Bass.. 

T^he  Scarus,  according  to  Pliny,  was  in  high  estimation,  and  was  first? 
transplanted  by  Optatus,  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  fleet  of  Tiberius 
Claudius,  into  the  Italian  seas,  where  it  Avas  cherished  with  the  utmost 
care ;  he  describes  it  as  feeding  upon  grass  or  weeds,  and  chewing  the 
cud. 

That  the  Scarus  was  not  our  Chub  is  evident,  not  only  because  the 
Chub  entirely  inhabits  fresh  waters,  but  likeM^se  it  seems  improbable, 
that  the  Romans  would  give  themselves  any  trouble  about  the  worst  of 
river  fish,  when  they  neglected  the  most  delicious  kinds ;  all  their 
attention  was  directed  towards  those  of  the  sea ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  them  (as  is  ever  the  case  with  effete  Luxury)  seems  to  have 
been  the  criterion  of  their  value. 

This  fish  takes  its  names  from  the  head,  not  only  in  our  own  but  other 
languages  ;  we  call  it  Chub  according  to  Skinner,  from  the  old  English 
Cop,  ahead;  the  French,  Testard;  the  Italians,  Capitone;  indifferent 
parts  of  England  this  fish  is  called  Chevin,  Nob,  or  Botling  ;  he  much 
resembles  the  Carp,  but  is  of  a  longer  form,  the  body  is  oblong,  rather 
round,  and  of  a  pretty  equal  thickness  in  the  greater  part  of  the  slope ;. 
the  scales  are  large ;  the  irides  silvery  ;  the  cheeks  of  the  same  colour ;, 
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tjje  head  and  back  of  a  deep  dusky  green :  the  sides  silvery,  but  in 
the  Summer,  yellow ;  the  belly  white :  the  pectoral  fins  of  a  pale 
yellow;  the  ventral  and  aual  fins,  red:  the  tail  forked,  of  a  brownish 
hue,  but  tinged  with  blue  at  the  end  ;  is  altogetiier  a  handsome  fish, 
■will  sometimes  M'eigh  upwards  of  five  pounds,  but  Salvianus  speaks 
of  them  as  increasing  to  eight  or  tiine.  The  flesh  of  the  Chub  is  not 
in  much  esteem,  being  coarse,  and  when  out  of  season  full  of  small 
hairy  bones ;  the  head  and  throat  are  the  best  parts,  taking  care 
to  have  the  latter  well  washed  and  cleansed  from  the  grass  usually 
in  it.  The  roe  is  exceedingly  good,  and  this  fish  stewed  as  Carp,  will, 
it  is  said,   deceive  a  Connoisseur. 

The  haunts  of  the  C/nih  are  in  rivers  whose  bottoms  are  of  sand 
or  clay,  or  which  are  bounded  by  clayey  banks,  (with  the  exception 
of  their  being  found  in  the  Eik,  a  river  noted  for  the  chrystaline  clear- 
ness of  its  waters,  flowing  ovei"  a  rocky  bottom, )  in  deep  holes,  under 
hollow  banks,  in  summer  particularly,  where  shaded  by  trees,  weeds, 
&c.  they  frequently  float  on  the  surface,  and  are  sometimes  in  streams 
and  deep  waters  where  the  currents  are  strong  ;  in  ponds  fed  by  a 
rivulet,  they  grow  to  a  large  size.  They  spawn  in  April,  and  are  most 
in  perfection  in  December  and  January,  having  then  very  few  of  the 
hairy  bones  afore-mentioned. 

The  Chub  does  not  afford  the  Angler  so  much  diversion  as  the  Trout, 
from  being  so  dull  a  fish  on  the  hook,  and  when  once  struck  becoming 
soon  tired,  but  he  bites  so  eagerly  that  when  he  takes  the  bait,  his  jawS 
are  heard  to  chop  like  those  of  the  dog,  and  having  a  very  wide  leather- 
mouth,  and  his  teeth  in  his  throat,  there  is  little  danger  of  his  break- 
ing his  hold ;  to  fish  for  him,  the  Angler  should  have  a  stout  long 
rod,  a  strong  line,  (if  he  uses  a  reel  he  will  be  enabled  the  better  to 
fish  under  bushes,)  with  a  yard  or  more  of  tlie  best  silk-worm-gut  at 
bottom,  a  hook  proportioned  to  the  bait  used,  a  swan  quill  float,  and 
the  line  so  shotted,  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  hook,  as  to  sink  the 
float  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  surface  ;  the  same  ground-bait 
is  to  be  used  as  for  the  Carp,  and  the  hook   baited  with  a  sufiticient 
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quantity  oi Salmons  Roe  (boiled  a  little)  to  fill  the  ^e«(/ properly,  this 
rightly  managed  is  a  tempting  bait.  The  large  ones  are  to  be  caught 
by  dibbing,  very  early  in  a  morning,  with  the  brown  beetle,  or  Cock- 
chafer; by  day  break  the  Angler  should  be  at  the  river,  and  after 
baiting  his  hook  let  him  move  it  two  or  three  times  near  the  surface, 
as  in  the  act  of  flying,  then  let  it  softly  drop  on  the  water,  shaking  the 
rod  gently,  which  will  cause  the  appearance  of  its  struggling  to  escape; 
this  attracts  the  Chub,  who  are  so  fond  of  this  bait  that  they  will  rise 
two  or  three  at  a  time  to  seize  it ;  the  landing-net  in  this  fishing  should 
never  be  forgotten,  as  the  places  most  likely  for  success  in  taking 
Chub,  are  those  where  the  Angler  cannot  get  to  the  Avater  side  to 
land  them  with  his  hands. 

Another  way  of  dibbing  is  in  a  hot  summer's  day  with  a  Grass- 
hopper. In  any  hole  where  they  haunt,  many  of  them  will  be  seen 
basking  themselves,  near  the  surface ;  the  rod  must  be  both  long  and 
of  considerable  strength,  the  line  strong  and  in  length  about  a  yard, 
bait  the  hook  with  a  Grasshopper,  and  the  Angler  must  conceal  him- 
self behind  some  bush  or  tree,  and  remain  as  motionless  as  possible, 
(for  the  Chub  is  so  fearful,  that  the  smallest  shadow  of  a  bird  flying 
over,  or  of  the  rod,  makes  him  sink  to  the  bottom,  but  he  will  soon 
rise  again, )  having  selected  the  largest  Chub,  let  him  move  the  rod 
with  great  slowness  and  caution,  and  drop  the  bait  gently  upon  the 
water,  three  or  four  inches  before  it,  and  he  will  infallibly  take  it ; 
there  is  no  danger  of  securing  the  Chub,  if  allowed  play  enough 
before  it  is  attempted  to  be  taken  out,  being  one  of  the  leather- 
mouthed  fishes,  wherein  a  hook  seldom  loses  its  hold.  In  the  Thames 
above  Richmond,  the  best  way  of  using  the  Grasshopper  for  Chub, 
is,  to  pinch  off  the  first  joints  of  the  legs,  and  to  fish  with  it  as 
with  an  artificial  fly ;  in  September  when  the  ueed  is  rotten,  the  biggest 
Dace  are  likewise  so  caught.  The  Chub  bites  also  at  Cadis,  Beetles, 
Blue-bottles,  and  almost  any  natural  or  artificial  fly  that  is  in  season, 
and  often  rises  at  the  Red-spiiuier,  when  the  Angler  is  trying  for  other 
fish;  black  and  dan   tlies  made  gaudy,   ai|d  ribbed  with  gold  or  silver 
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twist,  will  succeed  in  streams.  They  are  bobbed  for,  over  bushes  and 
under  hollow  banks,  where  the  water  can  hardly  be  seen,  but  they  are 
felt  very  forcibly  when  they  take.  In  some  counties  is  used  the  follow- 
ing peculiar  way  oi\libbi/ig  for  them,  where  the  still  deep  holes  are  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  too  distant  from  the  shore  for  a  rod  to 
reach :  a  line  sufficient,  if  all  unravelled,  to  extend  tzvice  across  thie 
water,  but  when  first  began  with,  no  longer  than  from  bank  to  bank,  is 
stretched  from  two  persons  on  one  side  to  one  on  the  other,  at  the  centre 
of  this  line,  suspended  from  it,  is  a  short  twine,  about  a  yard  long, 
with  a  hook  baited  with  a  Cockchafer  or  Grasshopper ;  thus  preparisd, 
they  drop  the  bait  before  any  Chub  they  prefer,  who  when  hooked, 
the  person  carrying  the  line  in  reserve,  runs  it  out,  whilst  the  fish  is 
drawn  over  to  the  other  side ;  the  hook  is  then  fresh  baited,  the  extra 
line  coiled  up  again  to  its  proper  length,  and  the  same  method  pursued. 
Many  pounds  weight  are  thus  taken  in  an  hour. 

IheChub  will  take  Gew^/e^,  TFasps- Maggots,  (which  must  be  baked  in 
an  oven  before  used, )  Paste  of  fine  new  white  bread,  (without  being  made 
K;e^,)  worked  up  in  the  hand,  and  tinged  with  Vermilion  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  colour  of  Salmons  Roe ;  from  the  hook  this  paste  will  not  easily 
wash  off,  and  is  a  most  killing  bait;  but  the  best  baits  for  bottdm  or  float" 
fishing  for  this  fish,  are,  old  Cheshire  cheese,  (such  as  without  crum- 
bling will  mould  in  the  handj)  and  the  Pith  from  the  back  bone  of  an 
Ox,  with  the  outward  so  carefully  taken  off,  as  not  to  bruise  the  inward 
skin.  At  every  season  of  the  year  the  former  of  these  is  good,  but  the 
latter  end  o^  Summer  and  all  the  JVinter,  are  the  preferable  times  for 
both.  In  baiting  with  the  Cheese,  put  a  round  lump,  the  size  of  a 
cherry  on  a  large  hook,  so  as  to  cover  the  bend  and  some  way  up  the 
shank ;  fish  six  inches  from  the  bottom,  or  in  cold  raw  weather,  the 
bait  may  lie  on  the  ground,  but  if  the  hole  has  not  been  ground^baited 
the  depth  is  immaterial ;  when  there  is  a  bite,  the  float  will  very  swiftly 
be  drawn  under  water,  strike  immediately  and  give  him  play,  holding 
a  tolerably  tight  Une,  to  keep  the  fish  clear  of  weeds  and  stumps,  which 
at  sight  of  the  Angler  he  will  endeavour  to  get  at  for  shelter,  and  if 
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not  properly  managed  he  will  break  the  tackle.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  the  Chub  will  take  a  Marsh  or  small  Red-woxm ;  in  May,  June, 
and  July,  ^ie*,  beetles,  snails,  (the  black  ones,  with  the  belly  slit  to  shew 
the  white;)  in  August,  pastes;  the  large  Chub  will  also  take  Minnows, 
small  Dace,  and  Gudgeons,  angled  with  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
Perch,  and  the  latter  bait  used  likewise  as  in  trolling  for  Pike,  the 
hook  not  so  heavy  leaded  upon  the  shank,  they  gorge  immediately 
upon  taking  the  bait ;  their  biting  times  are  chiefly  from  before  sun- 
rise until  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  four  until  after  sun- 
set in  the  Summer,  (some  will  by  chance  take  at  any  time  of  the  day 
when  mild  and  cloudy,)  and  in  the  Winter  the  middle  of  the  day  is 
best;  remembering  that  in  hot  weather,  they  are  to  be  fished  for  at  or 
near  the  top,  and  not  deeper  than  mid-water,  and  in  cold,  close  to,  or 
upon  the  bottom ;  and  that  the  main  point  in  taking  this  fish,  is,  the 
Angler's  keeping  himself  out  of  sight. 


Altho'  a  fish  not  immediately  within  the  list  of  those  that  are  objects 
of  the  Angler's  attention,  yet  it  is  noticed  as  being  a  native  of  peculiar 
parts  of  this  country.  It  is  found,  according  to  Pennant,  in  one  of 
the  Lakes  of  Ireland,  Lough  Neagh,  where  it  is  called  the  Pollen,  in 
Loch  Mabon,  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  termed  the  Vangis,  and  the  Scotch 
have  a  tradition,  that  it  was  there  first  introduced  by  their  beauteous 
Queen,  the  unhappy  Mary  SruARf,  and  as  in  her  time,  tiie  Scotch 
Court  was  much  frenchified,  it  seems  likely  that  the  name  was  derived 
from  the  French,  Vendoise,  a  Dace,  to  which  a  slight  observer  might 
compare  itj  from  the  whiteness  of  the  scales;  the  British  name, 
Gwiniad,  or  Whiting,  was  bestowed  upon  it  for  the  same  reason. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Lakes  in  Cumberland,  and  in  Wales  in  that  of 
Pemble-Meer,  or  Llj/ntegid,  near  Bala,  in  Merionethshire.     In  the  lakes 
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of  the  Alpine  parts  of  Europe,  in  those  of  Switzerland,  (in  that  of  Geneva 
it  is  named  i^erra,)  Savoy,  and  Italy,  of  Norway,  Szceden,  and  Laplancl, 
(where  Schaeffer  asserts  they  are  caught  of  the  weight  of  ten  or  twelve 
pounds,)  this  fish  is  an  inhabitant.  It  is,  continues  Mr.  Pennant, 
gregarious,  and  approaches  the  shores  during  Spring  and  Summer  in 
such  vast  shoals,  as  to  prove  in  many  places  to  the  poor  of  inland 
counties,  as  great  a  relief  as  the  return  of  the  Herring  is  to  those  who 
dwell  upon  the  coasts,  and  he  recites  an  instance  of  an  Ulles-JFater 
fisherman,  who  took  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  at  one  draught; 
it  is  there  called  Schelly,  a  name  which  the  inhabitants  of  Cumberland 
give  also  to  the  Chub,  from  its  being  a  scaly  fish. 

It  has  long  since  been  observed  in  Cambden,  that  the  Gwiniad  never 
wander  into  the  Dee,  nor  does  the  Salmon  ever  venture  into  the  Bala 
lake,  and,  generally  speaking,  this  is  the  case ;  but  by  accident,  the  first 
has  been  known  to  stray  as  far  as  Landrillo,  six  miles  down  the  river t, 
and  a  Salmon  has  now  and  then  been  found  trespassing  in  the  Lake. 

The  late  Honourable  Daines  Barrington  remarks  upon  this  fish, 
"  that  it  is  universally  supposed  (and  even  by  Lhwyd  in  his  additions  to 
Cambden' s  Britannia,)  Salmon  are  never  caught  in  the  lake  of  Bala, 
altho'  they  are  frequently  taken  in  the  river  Dee,  just  below  where  it 
issues  yro?«  the  lake,  whilst  the  contrary  is  observed  with  regard- to 
the  Gwiniad,  which  is  conceived  to  be  a  fish  peculiar  to  the  lake ;  but 
says  Mr.  B.  1  happened  to  see  a  Salmon  of  about  fifteen  pounds,  caught 
in  the  lake,  at  least  two  hundred  yards  above  the  bridge  through 
which  the  Dee  issues,  and  altho'  I  never  saw  the  Gwiniad  taken  in 
that  river,  yet  was  I  most  autlientically  informed,  that  several  were 
caught  within  three  years  as  low  down  as  Landrillo,  nearly  six  measured 
miles  from  the  lake  of  Bala,  and  with  respect  to  the  Gwiniads  being 
only  in  this  lake,  I  can  myself  flatly  contradict  this  notion,  as  the 
first  parcel  of  fish,  which  I  happened  to  see  in  the  market  of  Penrith^ 
in  Cumberland,  were  of  this  sort,  and  were  brought  from  Ulles-H'ater^ 
about  four  or  five  miles  from  thence. 
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One  very  striking  mark  in  this  fish,  which  cannot  but  be  attended 
to  by  those  even  who  are  not  Naturalists,  is,  that  they  have  the 
ventral  fins  of  a  very  deep  blue,  and  the  belly  at  most  seasons  is 
marked  with  blue  spots,  which,  concludes  Mr.  B,  is  what  1  do  not 
recollect  in  any  other  fish  of  this  Island. " 

According  to  Mr.  Pennant,  the  Gwiniad  is  an  insipid  fish,  and 
must  be  soon  eaten,  as  it  will  not  keep,  and  those  that  choose  to  pre- 
serve, salt  them,  {Schceff^'er  represents  them  as  being  of  an  eminently 
fine  luscious  taste,  and  known  in  Lapland  and  Sweden  by  the  name  of 
S'ljky)  the  largest  Mr.  P.  ever  heard  of,  weighed  between  three  and 
four  pounds,  that  from  which  he  took  his  description,  was  eleven 
inches  long,  and  its  greatest  depth  three.  The  head  is  small,  smooth^ 
and  of  a  dusky  hue :  the  eyes  very  large,  and  the  pupil  of  a  deep 
blue :  the  nose  blunt  at  the  end  ;  the  jaws  of  equal  length,  the  mouth 
small  and  toothless,  the  covers  of  the  gills  silvery,  powdered  with 
black  :  the  back  is  rather  arched,  and  as  far  as  the  lateral  line,  glossed 
with  a  deep  blue  and  purple  colour,  but  towards  the  line  assumes  a 
silvery  cast,  tinged  with  gold,  beneath  which  those  colours  entirely  pre- 
vail; the  belly  is  a  little  prominent,  and  quite  flat  on  the  bottom  :  the 
first  dorsal  fin  is  placed  almost  in  the  middle,  the  second  is  thin,  trans- 
parent, and  not  distant  from  the  tail :  the  ventral  fins  in  some  are  of 
a  very  fine  blue,  in  others  as  if  powdered  with  blue  specks,  the  ends  of 
the  other  lower  fins  are  tinged  with  the  same  colour  ;  the  tail  is  very 
much  forked  ;  the  scales  are  large  and  adhere  close  to  the  body.  Their 
spawning  season  in  Llyntiged  is  in  December.  They  are  taken  in  nets, 
but  never  by  any  bait,  keeping  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  feeding 
on  small  shells,  and  the  leaves  of  Water  Gladiol,  a  plant  peculiar  to 
these  mountain  lakes. 
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The  account  of  this  fish  is  introduced  for  the  same  reasons  thai 
obtained  in  the  preceding.  There  are  but  few  lakes  in  our  Island 
that  produce  the  Charr,  and  even  those  in  no  great  abundance ;  it  is 
found  in  vast  plenty  in  the  cold  lakes  on  the  sumn)its  of  the  Lapland 
Alps,  and  is  almost  the  only  fish  met  with  in  any  quantity  in  these 
regions,  where  it  would  be  wonderful  how  they  subsisted,  had  not 
Providence  supplied  them  with  innumerable  larv(e  of  the  Gnat  kind ; 
these  are  food  to  the  fish,  who  in  their  turn  are  a  ready  repast  to 
the  migrating  Laplanders,  in  their  summer  voyages  to  the  distant 
lakes,  who  dress  and  eat  them  without  the  addition  of  any  other  sauce 
than  exercise  and  temperance.  The  Charr  affects  clear  and  pure 
waters,  and  is  very  rarely  known  to  wander  into  running  streams, 
except  into  such  whose  bottom  is  similar  to  the  neighbouring  lake^ 
It  is  found  in  JVinander  Mere,  in  irestmoreland;  in  Lli/n  Quellyn, 
near  the  foot  of  Snowdon ;  in  certain  lakes  in  Merionethshire ;  and 
before  the  discovery  of  the  copper  mines,  in  those  of  Llynberris ;  bat 
in  the  last,  the  fish  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  mineral  streams. 
In  Scotland  it  is  found  in  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Inch,  and  other  neighbour- 
ing lakes,  and  is  said  to  go  into  the  Spey  to  spawn.  In  Ireland  tKe 
Charr  is  abundant  in  Lough  Esk. 

Mr.  Pennant  describes  tlie  largest  and  most  beautiful  to  have 
been  sent  him  from  JVinander  Mere,  consisting  of  five  specimens,  two 
under  the  name  of  Case  Charr,  (male  and  female;)  a  third  was  termed 
a  Gelt  Charr,  that  is,  a  Charr  which  had  not  spawned  the  preceding 
season,  and  on  which  account  it  is  reckoned  to  be  in  the  greatest 
perfection :  the  two  others  were  inscribed  the  Red  Charr,  the  Silver  or 
Gilt  Charr,  which  last  are  in  Westmoreland  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  Red,  from  the  flesh  assuming  a  higher  colour  when  dressed ; 
it  is  esteemed  so  very  delicious  amongst  the  Italians,  that  they  con- 
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sider  it  as  excelling  every  otlier  sort  of  fish,  and  so  wholesome,  that 
sick  persons  are  allowed  to  eat  it.  On  the  closest  examination,  (con- 
tinues Mr.  P.)  no  specific  difference  in  these  specimens  could  be  dis- 
covered, of  course  they  must  be  described  as  the  same  fish,  subject 
only  to  a  slight  variation  in  their  form,  hereafter  to  be  noted  ;  but 
there  is  in  another  respect  an  essential  difference  in  their  aconomy, 
which  is  in  all  beings  invariable.  The  Case  Charr  spawns  about 
Michaelmas,  and  chiefly  in  the  river  Brathy,  which  uniting  with 
another  called  the  Rowthay,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  lake^ 
they  both  fall  into  it  together.  The  Brathy  has  a  black  rocky  bottom, 
that  of  the  lloiothay  is  a  bright  Sand,  and  into  this  the  Charr  are 
never  observed  to  enter.  Some  of  them  spawn  in  the  lake,  but 
always  in  such  parts  of  it  which  are  stony,  and  resemble  the  channel 
of  the  Brathy ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  highest  excellence  about 
May,  and  continue  in  perfection  all  the  summer,  yet  are  rarely  caught 
after  April.  When  they  are  spawning  in  the  river,  they  will  take  a  bait, 
but  at  no  other  time,  being  commonly  taken,  as  well  as  the  othex' 
species,  in  Avhat  they  call  breast  nets,  which  are  about  twenty  four 
fathoqis  long,  and  about  five,  where  broadest.  The  season  in  which 
the  other  species,  or  Gilt  Charr,  spawn,  is  from  the  beginning  of 
January  to  the  end  of  March.  They  are  never  known  to  ascend  the 
rivers,  hut  always  spawn  in  those  parts  of  the  lake  which  are  springy, 
where  the  bottom  is  smooth  and  sandy,  and  the  water  warmest.  The 
fishermen  judge  of  this  warmth,  by  noticing  thftt  the  water  seldom 
freezes  in  the  spots  Avhere  they  spawn,  except  in  intense  frosts,  and 
then  the  ice  is  thinner  than  in  other  parts  of  the  lake.  They  are 
taken  in  greatest  plenty  from  the  last  week  of  September  to  the 
end  of  November ;  at  other  times  they  are  hardly  to  be  met  with ; 
this  species  is  in  much  greater  estimation  for  the  table  than  the 
other,  and  is  very  delicate  when  potted,  numbers  thus  prepared  are 
sent  to  London,  but  are  not  all  genuine,  for  there  is  a  sort  of 
Trout  caught  in  the  Petterell,  (a  small  rapid  river  that  runs  near 
Carlisle,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Cumberland,)  which  is  similar 
to.  th^  Charr  in  size,  as  fine  in  colour,    and  when  potted  not  to  be 
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distinguished  from  it ;  these  Trout  take  the  May-ftij  of  both  sorts, 
and  all  the  other  flies  in  season,  and  certainly  assume  the  name, 
and  rival  the  flavour  of  the  Charr,  amongst  the  Epicures  of  the 
Metropolis. 

It  must  be  observed  that  this  detail  of  the  spawning  season  of  the 
JVestmoreland  Charrs,  agrees  nearly  with  that  of  the  same  fish  in 
PVales,  the  last  appearing  about  a  month  later,  keep  moving  from 
side  to  side  of  the  Pool,  and  then  retire  into  deep  water,  where  they 
are  but  rarely  taken.  Some  have  doubted  whether  the  Welch  and 
English  fish  are  of  the  same  kind,  Mr.  Ray  thinks  there  is  no  ground 
for  doubt,  the  Welch  name  Torgoch  signifies  a  red  belly,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Red  Charr  properly  enough.  In  TVales  it  is  a  prime 
dish  at  fashionable  tables. 

Mr.  P.  proceeds  to  describe  the  varieties,  by  the  names  ascribed  to 
them  in  the  North.  The  length  of  the  Red  Charr,  to  the  division  in 
its  tail,  was  twelve  inches  ;  its  biggest  circumference  almost  seven  ;  each 
of  the  five  fish  had  double  nostrils,  and  small  teeth  in  the  jaws,  roof 
of  the  mouth,  and  on  the  tongue.  The  head,  back,  dorsal  fin,  and 
tail  of  each,  were  of  a  dusky  blue ;  the  sides  rather  paler,  marked  with 
numbers  of  bright  red  spots ;  the  bellies  of  the  Red  Charr  were  of  a 
full  rich  red  ;  from  this  particular  the  Welch  call  these  fish  Torgochy 
or  Red-belly  ;  the  bellies  of  the  Case  Charr  were  paler,  the  first  rays  of 
the  anal  and  ventral  fins  of  each,  were  of  a  pure  white,  the  rest  of 
each  fin  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  tinged  with  red.  The  lateral 
line  straight,  nearly  dividing  the  fish  into  two  .equal  parts.  The  jaws 
of  the  Case  Charr  are  perfectly  even  ;  on  the  contrary,  those  of  the  Red 
Charr  were  unequal,  the  upper  being  broadest,  and  the  teeth  hung 
over  the  lower,  perceivable  by  passing  the  finger  over  them. 

The  Gelt  or  Barren  Charr,  was  rather  more  slender  than  the  others, 
as  being  without  spawn.  The  back  of  a  glossy  dusky  blue ;  the  sides 
silvery,  mixed  with  blue,  spotted  with  pale  red  ;  the  sides  of  the  belly 
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were  of  a  pale  red,  the  bottom  white.  The  tails  of  each  sort,  bifurcated.'^ 
The  Cliarrs,  (concludes  Mr.  P.)  brought  from  the  S7io-a'don\ikts,  were 
ratlier  smaller  than  those  oi^  iVest?norcland ;  their  colours  fainter.  The 
supposed  males  very  much  resembled  the  Gelt  C/iarr,  but  that  is  not 
a  certain  criterion  of  sex,  as  the  fishermen  do  not  make  that  dis- 
tinction. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Farington  has  given  the  following  account  of  the 
TFelch  Charr  ;  "  that  the  redness  in  the  female  was  paler  or  deeper,  and 
resembles  the  fins  of  the  Roach.  The  male  is  not  adorned  with  that 
beautiful  line,  yet  he  is  finely  shaded  and  marbled  upon  the  back  and 
sides  with  black  streaks,  upon  a  kind  of  pellucid  light  sky  colour 
ground.  The  make  is  that  of  a  Trout,  but  much  more  elegant  and 
delicate,  insomuch,  that  the  vulgar  affirm  a  Charr  to  be  nothing 
else  than  a  Trout  in  high  season.  Certainly  they  are  similar,  (though 
in  one  respect  the  Charr  seems  nearly  allied  to  the  Eel  and  the  Tench, 
in  being  very  slimy,  and  the  cure  and  potting  of  Chai^rs  depends  upon 
cleansing  and  draining  them  of  this  mucilaginous  quality  ;)  whether  you 
boil,  stew,  or  fry  them,  they  taste  like  Trout,  altlio'  much  more 
insipid;  they  appear  with  us,  (says  Mr.  F.)  at  one  season,  about  the 
winter  solstice  ;  their  stay  is  short,  as  if  an  act  of  necessity,  and  that 
they  were  in  haste  to  go  to  more  remote  and  private  habitations." 

Tlie  lakes  or  large  pools  at  the  foot  of  Snorcdon,  affording  Being 
and  subsistence  to  this  finny  race,  are  called  Llanberris,  the  upper 
and  lower  pool  communicate  with  each  other ;  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, the  Charrs  appear  in  both,  never  wandering  far  from  the 
verge  of  these  lakes,  or  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  issuing  from  them, 
but  traverse  the  shores  of  either  side  indifferently,  or  perchance 
as  the  wind  sets,  in  great  bodies,  so  that  it  is  common  to  take  in 
one  net  twenty  or  thirty  dozen  in  this  place,  and  not  above  ten  or 
twelve  fish  in  all  at  any  other.  Thus  in  winter  frosts,  they  sport 
and  play  near  the  margin  of  the  flood,  and  probably  deposit  their 
spawn  and  continue  their  kind  ;  but  in  the  summer  heats  they  keep  to 
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the  deep  and  centre  of  the  water,  abounding  in  mud  and  large  stones, 
as  the  shallower  parts  do  with  gravel,  Providence  withholding  from 
mankind  this  delicious  morsel,  when  it  is  not  fit  for  meat,  for  after 
Christmas  they  are  seen  no  more  until  the  following  year.  "  The  Charr, 
(continues  Mr.  H.)  appear  in  a  pool  in  my  parish,  called  Quellyn,  im- 
mediately after  Christmas,  and  some,  though  very  few,  are  taken  in 
the  Trout-net  even  at  Midsummer,  or  rather  at  the  two  Trout  seasons 
in  summer.  It  is  remarked  that  these  fish  have  a  larger  growth  one 
year  than  another,  and  lastly  I  may  add,  that  the  whole  number  of 
Changs  annually  taken  in  the  two  pools  of  Llanberrk  does  not  amount 
to  one  hundred  dozen, " 


This  beautiful  fish  abounds  in  many  of  our  small  gravelly  streams, 
•where  they  keep  in  shoals ;  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Pink,  and  when 
in  right  season  and  not  sick,  which  only  happens  just  after  spawning, 
is  dappled,  its  sides  inclining  to  a  greenish  watery  sky  colour,  its 
belly  white,  and  its  back  alnwst  black,  but  these  colours  are  not 
universal ;  the  body  is  slender  and  smooth,  the  scales  being  extremely 
small ;  it  seldom  exceeds  three  inches  in  length ;  the  lateral  line  is  of 
a  golden  colour,  the  back  flat  and  of  a  deep  olive ;  the  sides  and  belly 
vary  greatly  in  different  fish,  as  a  few  are  of  a  rich  crimson,  others  are 
blueish,  and  others  white.  The  tail  is  forked,  and  marked  near  the 
base  with  a  dusky  spot.  The  Miftnow  appears  first  in  March,  con- 
tinues until  Michaelmas,  and  then  betakes  himself  to  the  mud,  zveed 
roots,  or  wood  in  rivers,  to  secure  himself  from  floods  and  fishes  of 
prey.  They  are  usually  full  of  spawn  all  the  summer,  (for  they  breed 
often,)  and  quickly  arrive  at  their  growth  and  perfection.  Altho*  so 
diminutive  in  size,  the  3Iinnow  may  be  compared  for  the  excellency  of 
its  taste  to  many  of  the  most  famed  fish ;  they  are  in  some  places  made 
kite  Minmm  Tansies ;  after  being  gutted  and  well  washed  in  salt  and 
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water,  their  heads  and  tails  cut  off,  they  are  then  to  be  put  with  yolks 
of  eggs  well  beat  with  cowslip  and  pimrose  flowers,  and  a  little  tansy 
shred  very  small,  and  fried  in  good  butter ;  the  sauce  to  them  is  butter, 
vinegar  or  verjuice,  and  sugar.  To  the  young  sportsman,  who  has  not 
possessed  himself  of  the  Patioice  requisite  to  form  the  dingier,  the 
Jili/Diow  yields  plenty  of  amusement.  They  will  in  hot  weather,  bite 
eagerly  all  day,  and  are  frequently  drawn  out  of  the  water  from  their 
adhering  to  the  end  of  the  worm,  without  being  touched  by  the  hook ; 
the  best  way  to  catch  them,  is,  to  have  three  or  four  very  small  hooks, 
baited  with  the  least  red-worm,  or  a  piece  of  one,  and  a  crow  quill 
float ;  fish  deeper  than  mid-water,  or  near  the  ground  in  shallow  places^ 
in  eddies,  and  at  the  sides  of  small  streams. 

Mmnoxvs  are  very  excellent  baits  for  many  lish,  as  will  hereafter  be 
specified,  and  when  wanted  in  haste  for  that  purpose,  a  small  meshed 
casting-?}et,  will  save  much  time  and  trouble,  as  enough  for  a  day's 
diversion,  may  be  caught  at  a  throw  or  two  in  shallow  streams.  Some 
who  have  not  the  conveniency  of  a  net,  fox  them  with  very  small  pills 
of  the  Coculus  Ifidicus,  and  have  found  one  advantage  by  thus  taking 
them,  that  the  Minnow  is  brighter,  and  will  endure  to  lie  longer  in 
the  water,  than  those  taken  in  any  other  manner.  They  must  be  kept 
in  bran,  (as  should  likewise  small  Roach,  Dace,  or  Gudgeons,  or  they 
Avill  soon  become  putrid,  and  so  tender  that  it  will  be  ditficult  to  bait 
with  them,)  which  dries  up  the  moisture,  and  altho'  stiff  at  first,  and 
consequently  will  not  spin  so  well,  from  the  bran  sticking  fast  to  them, 
yet  after  a  short  time  it  will  wash  off,  and  they  will  be  sufficiently 
pliable.  The  reason  that  the  success  in  fishing  with  Alinnow  or  other 
small  fish,  depends  on  their  quick  tuniing  round,  probably  arises  from 
their  similar  turning  in  a  natural  state  ;  in  observing  upon  the  shallows 
in  summer,  the  innumerable  shoals  of  very  small  fish,  several  of  them 
are  momentarily  perceived  to  be  seized  with  a  kind  of  vertigo,  whether 
from  some  injury  or  wanton  sport  this  proceeds,  is  unknown,  but  they 
are  doubtless  at  that  time  less  able  to  elude  pursuit,  and  become  a 
more  easy  prey  to  their  vigilant  devourers. 


From  its  diminutive  size  and  very  delicate   flavour,    the  Mimiow 
reminds  us  of  the  astonishing  demand  in  the  month  o?  July  for  small 
fishes  in  the  Thames,  near  Blackwall  and  Greenwich,  called  TVhite-bait ; 
some  years  back,  the  taking  of  them  was  prohibited,   under  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  M'ere  young  Smelts,hnt  notwithstanding  they  resemble 
that  fish  in  form,  yet  they  want  a,  fin,  which  the  S}?ielt  is  ??ever  without. 
Some  attribute  them  to  the  Shad,   others  to  the  Sprat  and  the  B/eak  ; 
to  the  two  former,   it  is  apparent  they  do  not  belong,  from  the  number 
of  branchiostegous  rays,    which  in  those  are  eight,     in  the  JVhitebait 
only  three.     It  is  universally  agreed  that  they  are  the  young  of  some 
fish  ;    they  are  not  seen  but   at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  are  never 
found  to  have  any  Roe,   a  circumstance  that  proves  their  not  being 
come  to  maturity.     The  quantity  is  amazing,   and  the  fish  producing 
them   in   such  numbers  must  be  in  plenty,   altho'  it  is  not  yet  known 
what  that  fish  is,   as  they  correspond  with   no  other  species  whatever. 
They  cannot  be  the  Bicak,    (altho'  the  Whitebait  bears  a  greater  simi- 
larity  to  this  fish,   than  to  any   other  here  mentioned,)   as  in  other 
rivers  where  the  Bleak  breeds  in  great  abundance,  they  are  unknown  ; 
most  probable  it  is,    that  they  are  the  young  of  some   fish  not  yet 
arrived  at  their  perfect  form,    and  therefore  impossible  to  be  classed 
with  certainty ;  it  is  evident  however  that  it  is  of  the  Carp  or  Cyprinus 
genus.     It  has  only  one  dorsal  fin,   which  is  placed  nearer  to  the  head 
than  the  tail,  and  in  respect  to  the  form  of  the  body,    is  compressed 
like  that  of  the  i?/e«^ ;  its  usual  length  is  two  inches,  the  under  jaw 
is  the  longest,    the  irides  silvery,    the  pupil  black,   the  side  line   is 
straighter ;  the  tail  forked,  its  tips  black ;  the  head,  sides,  and  belly 
are  silvery,  the  back  tinged  with  green. 

lloacI> 

This  little  fish  is  found  in  swift  brooks  among  the  gravel,  or  where 
there  is  a  soil  of  mud  and  gravel  together,  with  weeds,  and  in 
several  of  our  rivers  by  the  sides  of  sharp  streams ;  it  seldom  rises  to 
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the  top  of  the  water,  keeping  at  the  bottom  on  the  gravel,  upon  -which 
it  feeds,  and  is  on  that  account  in  some  places  called  the  Ground- 
ling :  it  is  frequent  in  the  stream  near  Amesbury,  in  JViltshire,  where 
out  of  frolic  the  sportsmen  swallow  it  down  alive,  in  a  glass  of  white 
wine. 

It  is  a  slimy  fish  without  scales,  and  of  rather  a  long  make,  the 
mouth  is  small,  placed  beneath,  and  has  no  teeth  ;  it  is  bearded  like 
the  Gudgeon  and  the  Barbel,  having  on  the  upper  mardible  six  small 
beards,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  four  at  the  end  of  the 
nose ;  the  body  is  smooth  and  slippery,  and  almost  of  the  same  thick- 
ness ;  the  colour  of  the  head,  back,  and  sides,  is  in  some  white,  in 
others  of  a  dirty  yellow,  very  elegantly  marked  with  large  spots,  con- 
sisting of  numberless  minute  black  specks  :  the  pectoral,  dorsal,  and 
caudal  fins  are  also  spotted ;  the  belly  and  ventral  fins  of  a  pure  Avhite ; 
the  tail  broad  and  rather  rounded.  One  of  the  largest  ever  heard  of 
by  Mr.  Pennant,  was  four  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length,  but 
they  seldom  exceed  three  inches.  The  flesh  of  the  Loach  is  singularly 
nutritious,  and  from  that  circumstance,  and  its  being  equally  grateful 
to  the  palate,  it  is  recomhiended  to  the  sick.  The  females  during 
summer  are  generally  full  of  spawn ;  these  fish  are  to  be  taken  with  a 
very  small  Red-wfoxm,  the  bait  touching  the  ground.  The  Loach  is 
used  as  a  bait  for  other  fish,  and  for  Eels  perhaps  it  is  the  best. 


This  is  an  unpleasant  object,  having  a  head  not  much  unlike  that 
of  a  Toad,  and  very  disproportioned  to  its  body;  it  is  a  species  common 
in  all  our  clear  brooks,  lying  almost  always  at  the  bottom,  either  on 
the  gravel  or  under  a  stone ;  it  deposits  its  spawn  in  April,  in  a  hole 
it  forms  in  the  gravel,  and  quits  it  with  great  reluctance  ;  it  has  a 
large  mouth,   the  teeth  are  very  minute,  and  placed  in  the  roof  of  tlie 
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mouth  as  well  as  in  the  jaws,  they  are  like  a  Ane  file,  and  with  these 
it  nibbles  its  food,  which  is  water  insects.  The  Bull-head  seldom 
exceeds  the  length  of  three  inches  and  a  half,  the  head  is  large, 
broad,  flat,  and  thin  at  its  circumference,  being  well  adapted  for 
insinuating  itself  under  stones ;  on  the  middle  part  of  the  covers  of 
the  gills,  is  a  small  crooked  spine  turning  inwards ;  the  eyes  are  very 
small,  the  irides  yellow,  the  body  grows  slender  towards  the  tail,  and 
is  very  smooth,  the  colour  is  as  disagreeable  as  its  form,  being  dusky, 
mixed  with  a  dirty  yellow,  the  belly  whitish.  They  are  found  all  the 
summer  in  holes  among  mud  and  gravel,  and  among  weeds  and  flat 
stones  in  clear  water,  where  they  may  be  seen  sunning  themselves  in  a 
hot  day ;  put  the  hook  with  a  small  Red-worm  before  them,  and  they 
will  instantly  take  it.  Notwithstanding  the  disgust  which  the  form  of 
the  Bull-head  creates,  the  largest  when  the  heads  are  cut  off  are  very 
delicious  eating.  They  are  also  good  baits  for  other  fish;  some  Anglers, 
think  them,  when  their  Gill-fins  are  cut  away,  preferable  to  the  MinnoziK 


Banstickle,  or  Sharpling,  is  the  smallest  fish  in  this  country,  and  is 
called  by  these  several  names  in  different  parts  of  it ;  they  are  not  worth 
the  Angler's  notice,  except  as  baits  with  the  pi'ickles  cut  off,  (which 
kills  the  fish,)  for  which  purpose  they  are  equal  to  the  Mimiow,  or 
superior  in  Pond  fishing  for  Perch  ;  they  may  be  taken  with  the  least 
sized  hook,  and  a  bit  of  small  red  worm,  and  are  found  in  little  inlets 
of  streams,  and  also  in  stagnated  waters.  Walton  considers  the 
Stickleback  preferable  to  the  Minnow,  as  being  capable  of  whirling 
round  quicker,  which  is  the  perfection  of  this  sort  of  fishing ;  to 
acquire  this  velocity,  the  hook  was  to  be  put  in  at  the  mouth  and  out  at 
the  tail,  and  having  first  tied  him  with  white  thread  a  little  above  the  tail, 
and  placed  him  in  such  a  manner  on  the  hook  as  he  is  likely  to  turn 
quick,  his  mouth  was  then  sewed  up  to  the  line  ;  should  he  not  whirl  so 
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^eetly  as  is  wished,  the  tail  should  be  more  or  less  turned  towards  the 
iuticr  part,  or  side  of  the  hook,  or  put  souiewhat  more  crooked  or  straight 
on  the  hook,  until  it  turns  both  true  and  fast,  and  in  a  swift  stream 
any  great  Trout  will  be  tempted  ;  the  Loach  will  have  the  same  effect, 
provided  it  be  small. 

The  Stickleback  is  seldom  two  inches  long,  the  eyes  are  large,  the 
belly  prominent,  the  body  near  the  tail  square,  the  sides  are  covered 
with  large  bony  plates,  placed  transversely ;  on  the  back  are  three 
sharp  spines,  which  can  be  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  the  ventral 
fins  consist  each  of  one  spine  or  rather  plate  of  unequal  lengths, 
beneath  both  is  a  flat  bony  plate,  reaching  almost  to  the  vent, 
beneath  which  is  a  short  spine,  and  then  succeeds  the  anal  fin ;  the 
colour  of  the  back  and  sides  is  an  olive  green,  the  belly  white,  but 
in  some,  the  lower  jaws  and  belly  are  of  a  bright  crimson. 

These  fish  are  common  in  many  of  our  rivers,  but  no  where  in 
greater  quantities  than  in  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire,  &c.  and  some  of  the 
rivers  that  communicate  with  them  ;  it  will  incite  our  wonder  to  be 
told,  that  so  small  a  fish  as  the  Stickleback,  which  it  might  be  thought 
could  easily  find  support  in  any  water,  is  obliged  to  colonize,  and 
leave  its  native  Fens,  in  search  of  new  habitations,  yet  once  in  every 
seven  or  eight  years,  in  the  JVelland,  at  or  near  Spalding,  there  are 
amazing  shoals,  that  come  up  that  river  in  form  of  a  vast  column  ; 
they  are  supposed  to  be  the  multitudes  that  have  been  collected  in 
deep  holes  in  some  of  the  Fens,  by  the  floods  of  several  years,  until 
overcharged  with  numbers,  they  are  periodically  compelled  to  migrate ; 
the  quantity  is  so  immense,  that  they  are  used  to  manure  the  land, 
and  trials  have  been  made  to  obtain  oil  from  them.  An  idea  may 
be  formed  of  this  enormous  column,  by  this  known  fact,  that  a 
Man  employed  by  the  Farmer  to  take  them,  for  manuring  his  land, 
has  earned  for  a  considerable  time,  four  shillings  a  day,  by  selling 
them  at  a  halfpenny  per  bushel ;  the  Compiler  has  witnessed  a  similar 
process   in  the  river  Gam,   where  tlie  Sticklebacks  were  caught  (with 
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nets  like  large  landing  nets  fixed  on  short  handles, )  by  miriads,  and 
applied  to  the  same  purpose  of  Agriculture.  There  is  one  singularity 
in  the  spawn  of  the  Stickleback,  that  the  ova  are  bigger  than  those  of 
the  Cod-Jish. 


or  Pope,  is  found  in  several  of  our  streams,  the  river  Fc?'e  in  Norfolk 
affords  perhaps  the  greatest  plenty  ;  it  is  a  gregarious  fish  assembling 
in  large  shoals,  ainl  keeping  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  water ;  it  some- 
what resembles  a  Perch,  though  the  form  is  more  slender,  and  the  length 
rarely  exceeds  six  inches,  the  teeth  are  very  small  and  disposed  in 
rows,  it  is  marked  on  the  jaws  with  a  double  course  of  half  circles ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  eye  is  of  a  dark  brown,  the  lower  part  somewhat 
yellow,  and  the  globe  of  it  black ;  the  first  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  (which 
is  spotted  with  black)  are  like  those  of  the  Perch,  strong,  sharp,  and 
spiny,  the  others  soft ;  the  body  is  covered  with  rough  compact  scales, 
the  back  and  sides  are  of  a  dirty  green,  the  last  as  well  as  the  belly 
inclining  to  yellow,  but  both  spotted  with  and  the  tail  marked  with 
transverse  bars  of  black ;  their  principal  spawning  time  is  the  beginning 
of  April,  but  some  are  said  to  spawn  again  in  October,  and,  in  the 
Elements  of  Natural  History,  are  said  to  deposit  75,000  Ova.  To  the 
young  Angler,  the  Ruffe  yields  good  sport,  they  associate  in  great 
numbers,  their  haunts  are  in  recluse  places,  where  the  water  is  deep, 
and  runs  quietly  with  a  loamy  or  muddy  bottom,  and  also  in  still  water  ; 
the  tackle  should  be  fine,  the  hook  No.  7  and  a  quill  float,  the  bait 
(a  small  well  scoured  red  worm),  must  just  run  on  the  ground,  and 
either  throw  in  some  clay  balls  with  worms,  as  directed  in  Perch 
fishing,  or  if  the  water  be  clear,  use  common  mud  balls  to  colour 
it,  three  rods  may  be  easily  managed,  the  baits  touching  the  bottom ; 
when  there  is  a  bite,  strike  directly,  for  they  gorge  so  hastily,  that 
the  disgorger  or  a  knife  must  frequently  be  used,  to  get  out  the  hook  ; 
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by  thus  angling  for  them,  six  or  eight  dozen  are  often  caught  at  a 
standing.  Either  in  the  spring  or  summer  with  a  brisk,  warm  wind, 
they  will  bite  all  day,  and  will  sometimes  in  cold  weather  take  the  bait 
very  freely.  The  Ruffe,  for  the  delicacy  and  richness  of  its  flavour,  as 
well  as  for  its  being  considered  very  nourishing,  is  more  admired 
than  the  Perch.     They  are  to  be  dressed  in  the  same  manner. 


or  Finscale,  is  not  a  common  fish,  it  is  found  in  the  Cherwell,  near 
Oxford,  and  ia  Northamptonshire;  in  Lincolnshire,  in  some  of  the 
lakes  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  Trent,  where  it  is  believed  to  breed  in 
Xht  fleets,  which  are  large  pieces  of  standing  water,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  antient  course  of  that  river,  from  whence  they  escape  in  high 
floods  into  the  Trent ;  they  affect  ponds  and  still  waters,  where  they 
breed  and  grow  uncommonly  quick,  and  will  exceed  two  pounds  weight 
They  are  doubtless  a  distinct  species,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Walton 
mentions  them  as  being  produced  by  the  junction  of  the  Bream  and 
Roach. 

The  body  of  the  Rud  is  broader  than  the  Carp,  more  like  that  of 
the  Bream,  but  much  thicker ;  the  head  is  small,  the  palate  and  teeth 
like  the  Carp,  on  the  covers  of  the  gills  are  spots  of  a  blood  colour, 
the  irides  are  yellow,  varying  in  some  almost  to  redness ;  the  nostrils 
large,  and  by  some  said  to  be  double  on  each  side ;  the  back  is  arched, 
sloping  off  suddenly  at  the  two  extremities,  the  scales  are  very  large 
like  the  Carp,  the  side  line  is  slightly  incurvated.  The  back  is  of  an 
olive,  the  sides  and  belly  of  a  gold  colour,  with  certain  red  marks ; 
the  ventral,  anal  fins,  and  the  tail,  (which  is  forked,)  are  generally  of 
,  a  deep  red,  and  the  dorsal  fin  is  darker  than  the  rest ;  the  usual  length 
pf  this  fish  is  from  ten  to  sixteen  inches.  It  lives  on  insects  and  grass, 
jind  is  preyed  on  by  the  voracious  fish,  and  the  Anseres.     In  rivers, 
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the  Rud's  haunts  are  in  deepish  gentle  streams  and  deep  still  water, 
where  the  bottom  is  a  kind  of  slimy  mud  sand,  or  fine  gravel,  and  also 
among  weeds ;  in  Pools  chiefly  in  holes  among  the  weeds.  They  are 
always  in  season,  except  at  the  time  of  spawning,  which  is  in  April, 
when  the  male  fish  have  small  white  spots  about  their  heads,  and  the  scales 
of  both  sexes  feel  more  rough  ;  they  swim  in  shoals,  casting  their 
spawn  upon  and  among  the  aquatic  plants,  to  the  number,  according 
to  the  Elements  of  Natural  History,  of  91,000  ova.  Their  flesh  is  exceed- 
ingly wholesome,  and  holds  a  distinguished  rank  for  its  fine  flavour ; 
but  they  are  very  scarce. 

Mr.  Pennant  believes  the  Shallow  of  the  Cam,  which  grows  to  the 
length  of  thirteen  inches,  and  spawns  in  April,  to  be  no  other  fish  than 
the  Rud. 

The  Angler  will  find  the  Rud  worth  his  attention  ;  the  tackle  must 
be  strong,  but  fine,  with  a  quill  float,  and  a  hook  proportioned  to  the 
bait ;  the  same  ground-bait  is  to  be  used  as  for  Carp  and  Chub,  fishing 
about  the  same  depths  as  for  the  latter,  except  on  the  ground,  for 
they  feed  naturally  near  the  surface ;  they  will  in  this  way  take  Red- 
•worms,  Gentles,  IVasp-maggots,  Caddis,  and  red  paste.  Some  use  a 
ground-bait  of  boiled  malt,  and  prefer  a  small  red-\vo\m  to  any  other 
bait.  In  fishing  among  weeds,  have  neither  float  nor  shot,  and  let 
the  worm  or  other  bait  sink  a  little  under  water:  at  top  they  are 
taken  either  with  natural  or  artificial  flies,  by  whipping  with  a  long,  and 
dibbing  or  bobbing  with  a  short  line.  In  warm,  bright  weather  the 
Rud  will  bite  early  and  late ;  when  coolish,  the  /ore  and  afternoons, 
and  in  winter  the  middle  of  the  day ;  when  hooked,  this  fish  struggles 
hard,  and  requires  time  in  landing,  and  is  so  tenacious  of  life,  as  to 
retain  it  after  being  taken  out  of  the  water  a  considerable  time. 
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Bley,  or  f Fluting,  is  a  fish  that  is  ever  in  motion,  by  some  it  is  termed 
(he  fresh  water  Sprat,  and  altho'  the  Itahan  salt  and  skill  is  wanting, 
to  give  the  true  Gorgona  flavour,  yet  by  some  Artists  the  Bleak  is 
substituted  for  the  Anchovy,  as  well  as  the  Sea  Sprat.  The  smallness 
prevents  the  Angler  from  making  th's  iish  a  particular  object  of  his 
attempts,  yet  the  taste  is  agreeable  and  the  tlesh  nourishing.  The  Bleak 
is  seldom  more  than  six  inches  long,  the  head  is  small,  and  the  skull 
transparent,  the  eyes  are  large  with  a  blood  coloured  spot  on  the 
lower  side,  the  irides  of  a  pale  yellow,  the  under  jaw  the  longest,  the 
gills  silvery;  the  body  is  slender,  greatly  compressed  sideways,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Sprat ;  the  back  is  green,  the  sides  and  belly  sibcery, 
the  jins  pellucid,  the  lateral  line  rather  crooked,  the  scales  are  large 
and  fall  off  very  easily,   and  the  tail  is  much  forked. 

Some  call  the  Bleak  the  water  swalloxo,  on  account  of  its  nimbleness 
in  catching  flies,  they  are  very  restless,  their  haunts  being  sometimes 
in  deep,  still  water,  at  the  sides  and  tails  oi  streams,  where  the  water 
shelves  off,  and  makes  a  gentle  eddy ;  at  others  in  the  streams,  which 
may  be  observed  by  their  swimming  near  the  surface,  and  their  very 
active  manner  of  taking  and  diverting  themselves  with  small  Jiies  and 
insects.  In  angling  for  the  Bleak,  the  tackle  must  be  very  fnc, 
with  four  or  Jive  small  hooks,  so  placed  above  each  other  as  not  to 
entangle,  and  swimming  by  the  assistance  of  a  small  (/aill  float, 
rather  deeper  than  midwater,  and  baited  variously,  as  with  a  gentle,  blood- 
worm, caddis,  the  housefly,  (or  any  fly  they  are  observed  at  the  moment 
to  feed  upon,)  and  a  very  small  bit  oi  red  paste,  throwing  in  now  and  then 
some  malt  grains,  or  chewed  bread,  to  keep  them  together,  (always 
remembering  wherever  ground  bait  is  used,  it  should  be  inforior  to 
the  hook  baits ;)  thus  two  or  three  at  a  time  may  be  taken,  for  they  are 
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so  eager  as  to  leap  out  of  the  Avater  at  the  bait.  Should  the  day  be 
cold  and  cloudy,  a  single  gentle  or  caddis  upon  the  hook  are  then  best, 
sunk  about  two  feet  under  water. 

Another  way  of  taking  Bleak  is  by  whipping  from  a  boat,  or  the 
Bank  side  in  fresh  streams,  with  a  rod  six  feet,  and  a  line  twice  as 
long,  using  an  artificial  black  gnat,  a  fly  of  a  very  sad,  brown,  colour, 
or  the  small  Dace  flies  ;  they  not  only  yield  much  sport,  but  are 
very   instructive  to    the  young  Fly-Jisher. 

Walton,  when  mentioning  the  whipping  for  Bleaks,  introduces 
an  account  he  received  from  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  that  Swallows 
and  Martins  were  caught  in  a  similar  manner  in  Italy,  (and  he 
says  also  in  England.)  The  Bird-angler  stands  on  the  top  of  a 
Steeple,  and  with  a  rod  and  line  twice  the  above  length,  by  this 
mode  secures  numbers  of  these  birds,  but  especially  the  latter.  The 
Bleak  is  extremely  common  in  many  of  our  rivers,  and  assembles  in 
shoals;  in  the  opinion  of  some  they  are  always  in  season  except  when 
spawning,  which  is  said  to  be  in  May,  from  which  they  recover  in 
about  three  weeks,  and  are  in  highest  perfection  in  Aututnn.  It  is 
however  presumed  that  this  assertion  of  their  being  always  fit  to  be 
eaten  with  the  above  restriction,  is  wrong,  for  these  fish  in  certain 
seasons,  seem  to  be  in  great  agonies,  they  tumble  about  on  or  near 
the  surface,  and  are  incapable  of  swimming  far  from  the  place,  yet 
sometimes  recover  and  disappear.  Thus  agitated,  the  Thames 
fishermen  call  them  Mad  Bleaks,  and  Mr.  Pennant  remarks,  they  are 
troubled  with  a  species  of  Hair  Avorm,  which  Aristotle  says  the 
Ballerus  and  Tillo  are  infested  with,  which  so  torments  them,  that  they 
rise  to  the  surface  and  then  die.  The  Compiler,  in  July  1801,  took 
up  many  Bleaks  affected  in  this  manner  at  Perry's  Dock ;  when  pur- 
sued, they  could  not  elude  the  pursuit  by  sinking  below  the  surface, 
and  when  examined,  were  puffed  up  with  a  substance  which  so  swelled 
them,  that  they  appeared  big  with  spawn ;  upon  making  an  incision, 
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a  tape-worm  was  drawn  out,  from  many  sixteen  inches  long,  and  from  some 
still  more  extensive ;  they  could  not  speedily  void  a  worm  of  this  mag- 
nitude, and  numbers  were  found  dead  thus  bloated  with  it,  and  surely 
could  not  at  this  period,  be  deemed  fit  for  the  table. 

Artificial  pearls  were  made  with  the  scales  of  this  fish,  and  likewise  of 
the  Dace.  They  were  beat  into  a  fine  powder,  then  diluted  with  water, 
and  introduced  into  a  thin  glass  bubble,  which  was  afterwards  filled  with 
wax.  The  French  were  the  first  inventors  of  this  art ;  Doctor  Lister 
in  his  journey  to  Paris,  says,  that  when  he  was  in  that  city,  an  artist 
used  in  one  winter  thirty  hampers  full  of  Bleak  in  this  manufacture. 


Dace, 

or  Bare,  is  gregarious,  is  a  great  breeder,  very  lively,  and  during  summer 
is  fond  of  frolicking  near  the  surface.  Its  head  is  small,  the  irides  of  a  pale 
yellow,  the  body  long  and  slender,  its  scales  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  Roach,  and  is  upon  the  whole  a  handsomer  fish,  the  back  is  varied 
with  dusky,  and  a  cast  of  yellowish  green ;  the  sides  and  belly  silvery, 
the  ventral,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  are  sometimes  of  a  pale  red  hue, 
the  tail  is  very  much  forked.  The  Dace  is  seldom  above  ten  inches 
long,  altho'  in  a  list  of  fish  sold  in  the  London  markets,  with  the  greatest 
weight  of  each,  communicated  to  Mr.  Pennant,  there  is  an  account 
of  one  that  weighed  a  pound  and  half,  a.nd  according  to  Linn^us, 
it  grows  to  a  foot  and  half  in  length. 

The  haunts  of  Dace  are  deep  water  near  piles  of  bridges,  where  the 
stream  is  gentle,  over  gravelly,  sandy,  and  clayey  bottoms ;  deep  holes 
that  are  shaded,  water  Idly  leaves,  and  under  the  foam  caused  by  an 
eddy ;  in  the  warm  months  they  are  to  be  found  in  shoals  on  the 
shallows  near  to  streams;  the  Dace  spawn  in  March,  are  in  season 
about  three  weeks  after,  they  improve  and  are  good  about  Michaelmas,. 
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but  are  best  in  February,  and  are  said  in  that  month,  when  just  taken, 
scotched,  and  broiled,  to  be  more  palatable  than  a  fresh  Herring. 

This  is  a  fish  affording  great  sport  to  the  Angler,  indeed  more 
pleasure  than  profit,  for  the  flesh  is  insipid,  and  full  of  bones.  The 
baits  for  Dace  are  the  red-worm,  brandling,  gilt-tail,  cow  dung,  and 
earth  bob,  and  indeed  any  worm  bred  on  trees  or  bushes,  that  is  not 
too  big  for  his  mouth,  and  almost  every  kind  of  fly  and  caterpillar. 
Flesh  flies  upon  the  surface  with  the  hook  put  into  the  back  between 
the  wings,  the  line  from  the  middle  downwards  of  single  hairs, 
and  a  trifle  longer  than  the  rod,  which  ought  to  be  eighteen  feet  at, 
least,  and  as  light  as  possible ;  the  flies  can  be  kept  in  a  phial ;  fix. 
three  very  small  hooks  upon  single  hair  links,  not  above  /o«r  inches 
long  to  the  line,  and  in  a  summer's  evening,  at  the  smoothest  part  of 
the  end  of  a  mill  stream,  from  seven  or  eight,  so  long  as  light  con- 
tinues, the  Dace  will  yield  diversion.  In  the  same  manner,  they  will 
rise  in  the  morning  at  the  ant-fly,  if  used  at  the  foot  of  a  current  or 
mill  stream,  or  on  a  scour  before  the  Sun  comes  on  the  water. 

After  rains,  when  the  river  is  nearly  level  with  its  banks,  use  the 
caterpillar-f\y  or  a  small  red  Palmer  and  a  yellow  gentle,  (the  yellower 
the  better,)  run  the  hook  through  its  skin,  and  draw  it  up  to  the  tail 
of  the  fly,  then  whip  on  the  surface,  the  Dace  will  rise  freely. 

Another  way  to  take  this  fish  from  the  middle  of  Jpril,  until  the 
beginning  of  October,  is  by  artificial  fly-fishing  with  a  long  line,  the 
fly  generally  either  black,  brown,  or  red,  made  very  small,  on  a  hook, 
No.  8  or  9.  The  three  may  be  on  the  line  together,  about  a  yard 
asunder,  letting  the  black  one  be  the  lower  fly,  and  that  alo?te  have  a 
gentle  at  the  end  of  it,  and  the  other  two  be  the  di'op  flies ;  by  this 
mode  many  dozens  may  be  taken  in  the  course  of  a  morning  or  after- 
noon. When  they  are  on  the  fords,  and  the  weather  is  favourable, 
particularly  in  rivers  where  the  tide  flows  a  moderate  height,  (as  for 
instance  in  the  Thames,  between  Kew  and  Richiiwnd  bridges, )  for  every 
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tide  is  a  kind  of  fresh  water  to  the  fish,  and  as  it  clears  off,  they  will  take 
astonishingly.  Their  chief  biting  times,  are,  in  hot  weather,  early  or 
late ;  in  cold,  the  middle,  and  in  mild  cloudy  weather,  the  whole  of 
the  day  ;  but  after  a  hot,  bright  sun,  they  will  take  the  above  flies  in  the 
clearest  water,  from  a  little  before  sun-set,  until  dark.  Above  Richmond 
when  the  7veeds  begin  to  rot,  a  grasshopper  with  the  first  joint  of  his 
legs  pinched  off,  and  the  hook  put  in  at  the  head  and  brought  out  at 
the  tail,  and  used  as  an  artificial-fly,  does  great  execution  in  a  warm 
day  upon  the  shalloivs;  this  fishing  can  only  be  done  in  a  boat,  which 
is  to  drive  down  with  the  current,  (having  a  heavy  stone  by  way  of 
anchor  fastened  to  a  rope,  five  or  six  yards  long,  at  the  head  of  the 
punt  or  wherry,)  when  come  to  a  likely  spot,  drop  the  stone,  and 
standing  in  the  stern,  throw  right  down  the  stream,  and  then  to  the 
right  and  left ;  after  trying  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  place, 
weigh  anchor,  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  at  the  next  probable 
haunt ;  use  a  common  fly-line  about  ten  yards  long,  and  a  strong  single 
hair  next  the  hook.  It  may  be  said  there  is  less  certainty  of  catching 
Dace  in  this  way,  than  with  afloat  and  g round- bait ;  but  to  those  who 
are  situated  near  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  between  Windsor  and  Isle- 
worth,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  a  still,  warm,  gloomy  day,  it  will  afford 
much  more  amusement  than  the  ordinary  method. 

In  angling  for  Dace  with  maggots,  the  tackle  cannot  be  too  fine,  the 
float  small,  the  hook  No.  9,  the  shot  a  foot  from  it,  by  baiting  the 
place  with  a  few  maggots  before  fishing,  the  diversion  will  be  increased. 
If  using  gentles  in  an  eddy  between  two  ynill-streams,  and  the  water  is 
only  two  or  three  feet  deep,  there  will  be  greater  chance  of  success 
than  when  it  is  deeper ;  use  here  a  eork  float,  bait  with  three  large 
gentles,  and  strike  at  the  first  nibble ;  if  there  are  large  Dace  in  the 
mill-'pool,  they  will  resort  to  this  eddy. 

In  bottom  fishing  for  Dace,  let  the  groimd-bait  be  bread,  soaked  an 
hour  in  water,  put  an  equal  quantity  of  bran,  knead  it  to  a  tough 
consistence  and  make  it  into  balls,   with  a  small  pebble  in  the  middle 
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to  sink  them,  throw  these  balls  a  little  up  the  stream  from  the  spot 
where  it  is  proposed  to  angle,  that  the  current  may  not  drive  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  line.  Fish  for  Dace  within  three  inches  of  the 
ground,  especially  where  the  ant  jiy  is  the  baic  under  water.  The  Com-; 
piler  has  caught  Dace  of  upwards  of  a  pound  weight,  upon  night  lines, 
baited  with  a  Minnoxo  for  Eels. 

In  the  Mersey,  near  Warrington,  a  fish  called  the  Graining  is  taken, 
which  much  resembles  the  Dace,  but  is  slenderer,  and  the  backstraighter; 
the  usual  length  does  not  exceed  eight  inches.  The  colour  of  the  back 
is  silvery  with  a  blueish  cast,  the  Eyes,  'central,  and  anal  fins,  are 
paler  than  those  of  the  Dace,  but  the  pectoral  fin  is  redder,  and  they 
are  much  better  eating. 


is  a  handsome  fish  either  in,  or  fresh  out  of  the  water ;  it  inhabits 
many  of  our  deep,  still  rivers,  affecting,  like  the  others  of  this  genus, 
quiet  waters.  It  is  gregarious,  keeping  in  large  shoals.  It  has  a 
small  head,  a  leather  mouth,  which  is  round  and  also  small,  Avith  the 
teeth  in  the  throat,  large  eyes,  the  circle  of  which  resembles  gold 
colour,  and  the  iris  red;  the  Roach  is  deep  but  thin,  and  the  back 
elevated,  the  scales  are  large  and  easily  fall  oflF,  the  fins  are  in  general 
red,  particularly  whilst  in  perfection,  as  they  may  also  be  known  to  be 
by  the  sinoothness  of  the  scales,  which  when  out  of  season,  feel  like  the 
rough  side  of  an  o^ji'er-shell ;  the  side  line  bends  much  on  the  middle 
towards  the  belly,  and  the  tail  is  a  little  forked.  It  is  so  silly  a  fish, 
that  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  water  Sheep,  in  contra  distinction 
to  the  Carp,  who  for  his  subtlety  is  termed  the  water  For.  The  pro- 
verb of  "  Sound  as  a  Roach"'  appears  to  be  not  peculiar  to  this  country, 
the  French  have  the  same  idea,  who  compare  people  of  strong  health  to 
their  Gardon,  our  Roach,  and  yet  this  fish  is  not  more  distinguished 
for  its  vivacity  than  many  others. 
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The  flesh  is  in  little  esteem,  from  the  quantity  of  bones,  it  is  how- 
ever exceedingly  wholesome,  and  the  Roe  which  is  green  and  boils  red, 
peculiarly  good.  Soup  made  with  the  flesh  of  this  fish  is  excellent. 
There  is  a  kind  of  Roach  in  some  ponds  and  standing  waters,  that  is 
very  flat,  having  zchitish  eyes  and  fins,  and  the  tail  much  forked  ;  it  is 
supposed  to  be  bred  from  the  Bream  and  Roach ;  they  never  grow 
large,  and  are  good  for  nothing.  Roach  differ  much  in  goodness 
according  to  the  rivers  they  are  taken  from,  but  none  of  the  species 
are  good  in  Ponds ;  m  many  streams  they  are  taken  of  two  pounds 
weight,  but  the  preferable  size  for  eating,  are  those  of  about  half  a 
pound,  and  probably  were  they  not  so  common  and  numerous,  would 
not  be  so  much  despised  as  they  now  are. 

^yALT0X  speaks  of  the  largest  Roach  in  the  Kingdom  being 
in  the  Thames,  M'here  many  have  been  caught  of  the  weight  of  two 
pounds  and  an  half,  and  in  the  list  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  fish, 
mention  is  made  of  one  which  we'i^ytA  Jive  pounds.  In  referring  to  this 
catalogue  of  remarkable  fish,  we  are  reminded  of  some  curious  rude 
portraits  in  the  Kitchen  of  Tyringham  House,  near  Newport  Pagnel, 
of  the  following  fish,  which  were  at  different  periods  taken  in  the  Ouse. 

A  Carp,  in  1648,  two  feet  nine  inches  long. 

A  Pike,  in  1658,  three  feet  seven  ditto. 

A  Bream  two  feet  three  and  a  half  ditto. 

A  Salmon  three  feet  ten  ditto. 

A  Perch   two  feet. 

A  Shad,  in  1683,  one  foot  eleven  inches.  These  are  the  Records  of 
rural  life,  important  perhaps  only  to  those  who  are  happily  disengaged 
from  the  cares  attendant  upon  business,  politics,  and  dissipation. 
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The  Roach  delights  in  gravelly,  sandy,  or  a  kind  of  slimy  marl,  bot- 
toms, under  a  deep,  gentle,  running  stream  ;  in  the  summer  they  often 
fiequent  shallmvs  near  the  tails  o^  fords,  lie  under  banks  among  weeds, 
(especially  when  the  water  is  thick,)  under  the  shade  of  boughs, 
and  at  or  opposite  the  mouth  of  a  rivulet  or  brook,  that  empties  itself 
into  a  larger  river,  the  best  Roach  are  generally  to  be  met  with  ;  as 
•winter  approaches  their  haunt  is  changed,  to  clear,  deep,  and  still 
Avaters. 

The  Roach  spawns  the  latter  end  oi May,  (according  to  the  Elements 
of  Nat.  Hist,  it  produces  upwards  of  54,000  ova,  feeds  on  aquatic  plants 
and  vermes,  and  is  preyed  upon  by  the  larger  fishes  and  water  fowl;') 
for  three  weeks  after  spawning,  they  are  unwholesome,  they  recover 
themselves  in  July,  and  get  good  about  Michaelmas,  but  are  in  their 
prime  in  February  or  March. 

Many  ways  are  recommended  to  catch  this  fish  by  angling.  When 
in  deep  waters,  near  piles  of  bridges,  flood-gates,  &c.  in  hot  M'eather,  a 
May  or  Ant-fly  is  to  be  sunk  by  a  little  lead,  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  hook,  near  the  sides  of  these  posts  or  piles,  this  is  to  be  pulled 
up  very  leisurely,  a  Roach  will  generally  attend  \he  fly  to  the  surface, 
there  gaze  on  it  for  a  moment,   and  then  take  it. 

Stern  fishing,  is  by  fixing  a  boat  (for  without.  Roach  of  any  size  are 
hardly  to  be  caught, )  to  the  stern  of  a  vessel  returned  from  a  voyage, 
whose  bottom  is  foul,  and  furnished  with  insects,  which  the  fish  greedily 
devour.  The  line  should  not  exceed  four  feet,  the  float  be  within  a 
foot  of  its  top,  and  the  rod  very  short,  the  bait  to  be  three  or  four 
gentles,  and  dropt  close  to  the  ship's  sides,  not  allowing  the  bait  to 
swim  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet :  begin  at  i\\t  flrst  of  the  ebb  tide, 
and  for  two  hours  the  Roach  will  bite  freely. 

To  London  bridge  and  among  the  shipping  below  it,  numbers  of 
Roach  return  in  June  and  July,   after  having  been  up  the  river  to 
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spawn,  and  many  of  them  are  taken  by  means  of  a  strong  cord,  to 
which  is  fiistened  a  leaden  weight,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  current ;  a  foot  abo\'e  the  lead,  a  twine  twelve  feet 
long  is  joined  to  the  cord,  and  to  this  twine,  at  convenient  distances 
are  tied  a  dozen  hair  links,  with  Roach  hooks  at  their  ends,  tliese  are 
to  be  baited  with  white  snails  or  perizcinkles,  taken  whole  from  the 
shell,  the  twine  Avith  the  hooks  is  then  first  thrown  in,  that  the  stieam 
may  run  it  out  its  full  length  without  entangling,  the  zveight  is  then 
let  down  to  the  bottom,  the  fisherman  holds  the  cord  in  his  hand,  and 
readily  feels  the  biting  of  the  fish,  which  is  a  signal  to  pull  up  the 
weight  and  line,  frequently  five  or  six,  and  seldom  less  than  izco  or 
three,  are  taken  at  a  haul,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  very  large : 
by  standing  in  a  lighter  or  /«^-boat  that  is  fastened  to  some  vessel, 
this  method  can  be  best  managed. 

Some,  in  both  pond  and  river,  chew  and  throw  in  white  bread,  baiting 
with  one  large  gentle,  and  fish  sir  inches  from  the  bottom  ;  others, 
for  zr inter  fishing,  when  maggots  (which  are  beyond  question  the  best 
winter  bait, )  are  not  to  be  had,  use  graves  from  the  Tallow-chandlers, 
thus  prepared  :  \)\xt  them  in  cold  water  upon  the  fire  in  pieces  of  about 
half  a  pound,  let  them  continue  until  near  boihng,  when  they  will 
become  white  and  soft,  the  zchitest  is- to  be  reserved  for  the  hook,  and 
tlie  rest  used  as  ground-bait ;  the  hook  should  be  No.  G,  and  the  bait 
either  touch  the  bottom,  or  lie  within  one  inch  of  it.  Earth  bobs  and 
gentles  are  famous  winter  baits,  using  boiled  Alalt  or  fresh  grains  as 
ground-bait ;  in  Autumn  Roach  will  take  white  paste,  on  a  hook  No.  9  ; 
in  summer,  snails,  and  flies,  underwater,  for  they  never  rise  at  a  fly 
like  the  Dace.  In  April  Cadis,  Oak-worms,  and  small  re^Z-worms,  the 
latter  especially  in  zeindi/  weather. 

The  season  for  Roach  fishing  in  the  Thames  (in  wliich,  near  Shep- 
pcrton  and  Hampton,  many  have  been  taken  above  two  pounds  weight,) 
begins  about  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  continues  longer  than 
most  Anglers  (of  which  the  Londoners  for  Roach  are  pprhaps  the  best.) 
choose  to  brave  the  weather.     In  the  Summer  they  live  on  the  weed, 
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and  do  not  quit  for  the  deeps,  until  it  becomes  putrid,  which  depends 
upon  the  drought  or  wetness  of  the  weather,  much  rain  hastening  its 
rotting  ;  the  fishermen  all  along  the  river  are  at  this  time  upon  the 
watch,  and  the  instant  the  Roach  move,  sweep  them  away  with  their 
drag-nets,  it  requires  therefore  skill  in  the  Angler  to  attend  to  this 
critical  period^  or  the  objects  of  his  diversion  are  by  wholesale  carried  to 
Billingsgate. 

The  tackle  for  Roach  must  be  fine  and  strong :  by  some  are  recom- 
mended a  Rod  not  exceeding  six  feet,  a  line  someM'hat  shorter  of  six 
hairs,  and  about  two  feet  of  gut  for  the  bottom  links,  a  swan  quill 
float,  and  hooks  No.  11  or  12,  (altho'  if  not  made  of  stouter  wire 
than  those  usually  sold  of  those  sizes.  No.  9  or  10;  Roach  rarely  break 
the  hook  in  the  water,  yet  the  beard  of  these  very  fine  hooks,  li 
frequently  broken  at  the  time  of  being  extracted,  by  the  fish's  springing 
about,  and  their  mouths  being  so  Zio;?]/ ;)  the  baits,  gentles,  red  paste, 
boiled  wheat  or  malt :  the  gentles  of  a  pale  red  colour  with  a  white  one, 
are  often  taken  both  by  Roach  and  Dace  with  great  eagerness  ;  red  paste 
is  also  excellent.  (The  Angler  is  cautioned  to  be  provided  with  several 
sorts  of  baits,  as  these  fish  are  capricious  in  their  feeding,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  morn  or  eve  will  shun  what  they  had  just  before  taken, 
and  in  a  short  time  again  with  avidity  seize  that,  rejecting  all  others.) 
Great  attention  must  be  paid,  to  strike  quick.  In  using  boiled  malt  or 
wheat,  select  those  corns  that  are  soft  and  plump,  one  is  sufficient, 
put  the  hook  into  it  so  that  the  point  may  lie  where  it  is  burst  and  the 
white  appears,  the  fish  will  more  readily  be  hooked.  The  g7'ound-ha\t 
should  be  boiled  malt,  with  which  some  holes  may  be  previously 
baited ;  if  that  mode  is  not  adopted,  whilst  fishing,  throw  it  in  from 
time  to  time  sparingly. 

The  following  method  is  mentioned,  as  being  more  generally  success- 
ful than  any  other.  A  rod  rather  stiff,  which  will  strike  true,  and  iti 
length  proportioned  to  the  place  Avhere  used ;  the  line  a  foot  shorter 
than  the  rod,   strong  at  top  and  tapering  to  the  bottom,  which  must 
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be  a  fine,  smooth,  silk-M'orni  gut,  dyed  brownish,   or  of  a  water  colour, 
the  hook  No.  8,   one  small  shot  is  to  be  put  on  the  line  about  ten 
inches  from   the  hook,   the  rest   {large)   close  together,  four  or  five 
inches  higher  up,  sufficient,  so  to  sifik  a  sztan  quill  float  as  that  its  top 
may  just  be  discerned  above  the  surface.     When  a  spot  is  fixed  on, 
plumb  the  depth,   and  the  float  is  to  carry  the  bait  not  more  than  one 
inch  from  the  bottom,  which  must  be  level,  the  run  gentle,   and  the 
water  deep  when  clear,  or  in  winter ;  at  other  times,  when  the  water  is 
coloured  with  rain,   and  especially  if  in  the  m«,  the  bait  should  swim 
from  about  three  quarters  of  a  yard  to  the  depth  of  a  yard  and  an  half: 
if  in  a  tide,   or  where  streams  rise  or  fall,   the  depth  by  means  of  the 
plummet  is  to  be  ascertained  and  observed  as  above  directed.     At  the 
top  of  the  swim  throw  in  three  or  four  balls  of  ground-bait,  (about  the 
size  of  an  egg,   and  a  pebble  in  each  to  sink  them,  and  which  is  to  be 
made  with  large  wheat  bra)i,  enough  sAveet  coarse  flour  to  bind  the 
bran,    and  scalding  water,   this  is  to  be  so  kneaded  as  to  be  sufficiently 
stitf  to  prevent  its  breaking  in  sinking  to  the  bottom,   and  yet  so  as  to 
fall  gradually  to  pieces  soon  after  it  reaches  it,)  and  care  should  be 
taken  so  to  throw  the  balls,  as  that  the  bait  may  rest  as  directly  over 
them  as  possible.     The  bait  is  a  grain  or  two  of  Salmon's  roe,  or  a 
small  piece  of  red-paste  in  imitation  of  it,    (which  is  as  good  as  the  roe, 
and  will  continue  on  the  hook  a  long  time  if  properly  made,    even  if 
the  fish  is  struck  at  and  missed,  and  there  be  no  cotton  mixed  with  it.) 
A  sharp  eye  must  be  kept  on  the  Jloat,  and  the  least  nibble  is  the  signal 
for  striking ;    if  a  full-sized   Roach  is  hooked  he  should   be  plaj'ed, 
for  they  struggle  much,  and  altho'  many  accustom  themselves  to  a 
single  hair  line,  yet  where  the  fish  run  large  it  is  not  always  to  be 
depended  upon.     A  landing-net  is  useful  in  getting  out  the  big  ones, 
and  by  drawing  them  two  or  three  yards  below  where  the  ground-bait 
lies,  there  will  be  less  disturbance  to  the  fish  beneath. 

Should  the  water  not  be  very  clear,  tzco  hooks  may  be  used,  by  neatly 
looping  a  piece  of  gut  two  or  three  inches  long,  with  a  hook  to  it, 
close  above  the  single  shot,  so  that  it  may  stand  out  from  the  lijie ; 
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bait  it  with  gentles,  and  the  lower  hook  with  the  paste  or  roe,  and  if 
they  are  shy,  with  a  gentle  slipped  into  the  bend  of  the  hook,  and  a 
grain  of  the  roe  or  paste  upon  the  point. 

Roach  are  also  to  be  caught  in  warm  weather  with  Cadis  and  natural 
flies  under  water;  and  will  sometimes  in  warm,  close  evenings,  a 
little  before  sun-set,  take  an  artificial  fly  at  top,  but  then  a  well 
scoured  gentle  must  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  fly.  In  mild,  cloudy 
weather,  the  Roach  will  bite  all  day,  in  hot,  morning  and  exening, 
and  in  cold,   the  middle  and  warmest  parts  of  it. 

Large  Roach,  after  havhig  some  flour  thrown  upon  them,  should 
(without  scaling)  be  laid  upon  a  gridiron  over  a  slow  fire;  as  they 
grow  brown,  a  cut,  not  more  than  skin  deep,  is  to  be  made  aloi)g 
the  back,  from  head  to  tail,  and  then  replaced  on  the  fire,  when 
sufficiently  broiled,  the  skin  and  scales  will  peel  ofl^,  and  leave  the  flesh 
perfectly  clean  and  very  firm.  The  belly  is  then  to  be  opened,  and 
the  inside  will  come  away  more  cleanly  than  if  water  had  been  used 
before  broiling,  which  washes  away  all  the  firmness  and  flavour  of  any 
fisL     The  sauce  to  them  is  anchovy  and  butter. 

The  late  Mr.  Bamber  Gascoyne  always  had  large  Perch  dressed 
in  the  above  manner,  except  slitting  them  down  the  back :  he  was 
also  celebrated  for  the  very  capital  style  in  which  he  himself  dressed 
them  as  water  souchy,  and  the  hospitable  and  mirthful  welcome  with 
which  he  always  presented  these  efforts  of  his  art  in  cookery,  will  not, 
by  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  be  readily  forgotten. 


have  one  particularity,  which  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  all  fish  of 
prey  \n  fresh  water,  (and  they  are  so  voracious  as  to  attack  their  own 
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kind,)  that  they  are  gregarious,  swimming  in  shoals.  The  body  of 
the  Perch  is  deep,  the  scales  very  rough,  the  back  much  arched,  and 
the  side  line  approaches  near  to  it ;  the  irides  are  golden,  the  teeth 
small,  disposed  in  the  jaws  and  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  which  is 
large ;  the  edges  of  the  covers  of  the  gills  serrated,  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  largest,  is  a  sharp  spine,  and  the  iiead  is  said  lo  consist  of  no 
fewer  than  eighty  bones  :  the  colours  of  the  Perch  are  beautiful,  the 
back  and  part  of  the  sides  being  of  a  deep  greeti,  marked  with  broad 
black  bars  pointing  downwards,  the  belly  is  white,  tinged  with  red; 
the  ventral  fins  of  a  rich  scarlet,  the  anal  fins  and  tail  (which  is  a 
little  forked,)  of  the  same  colour,   but  xdXhex  paler. 

This  fish  is  a  slow  grower,  and  seldom  with  us  is  caught  of  an  extra- 
ordinary bigness  ;  in  Lapland  it  arrives  at  a  size  far  superior,  for 
ScHiEFFER  asserts,  "  that  there  is  a  dried  head  of  a  Perch  preserved 
in  the  Church  of  Luehlah,  which  from  the  top  to  the  under  jaw,  is 
above  two  hands  broad."  The  largest  ever  heard  of  in  this  county  was 
taken  in  the  Serpentine  river,  in  Hyde  Park,  which  weighed  7iine  pounds, 
but  that  weight  is  very  uncommon. 

One  of  eight  pounds  was  caught  in  Dagenham  Breach  by  Mr. 
Carter;  and  in  the  Angler s  Sure  Guide  is  noticed  the  portrait  of 
one,  taken  near  Oxford,  twenty-nine  inches  long,  and  deep  in  pio- 
portion.  Where  the  Perch  are  considered  to  run  large,  their  general 
length  is  from  about  ten  to  sixteen  inches. 

The  Romans  esteemed  the  Perch  highiy,  and  it  is  not  less  admired 
at  present  as  a  firm  and  delicate  fish ;  the  Dutch  (and  I  believe  the 
English,  -who  have  a  little  of  epicurism  in  their  taste, )  are  particularly 
fond  of  it,  when  made  into  a  dish,  called  icater  souchy,  for  which  pur- 
pose, those  weighing  about  half  a  pound  are  considered  the  best. 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  the  Pike  will  not  attack  the  Perch,  on 
account  of  the  spinal  Jins,   which  are  erected  at    the  approach  of  the 
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former.  This  may  be  true  with  respect  to  large  Perch,  but  the  Com- 
piler has  had  ample  proof  in  many  waters  of  the  small  ones  being  a 
most  tempting  bait  for  the  Fike,  especially  in  JVhittlesea  Alere,  where 
the  Trimmers  baited  with  that  fish  were  always  most  successful. 

The  Perch  is  tenacious  of  life,  and  it  has  been  said,  they  have 
survived  a  journey  of  sivtij  miles  packed  in  dry  straw. 

Perch  are  found  as  well  in  clear,  swift  rivers,  with  pebbly,  giavelly 
bottoms,  as  in  tliose  of  sandy  and  clayey  soils  ;  they  love  water  mode- 
rately deep,  and  frequent  holes  by  the  sides  of,  or  near  to,  gentle 
streams,  where  there  is  an  Eddy ;  the  hollows  under  banks,  among 
zveeds  and  roots  of  trees,  piles  of  bridges,  or  in  ditches  and  the  back 
streams,  that  have  communication  with  the  larger  river.  Ponds  whicK 
are  fed  by  a  brook  or  rivulet,  Perch  thrive  very  fast  in ;  their  haunts 
are  there  chiefly  deep  holes,  between  weeds,  or  stumps  of  trees,  or  on 
gravelly  scours. 

Perch  spawn,  according  to  many  opinions,  in  February  or  March, 
certainly,  some  of  them  spawn  in  May :  lii  the  Elements  of  Natural 
History  it  is  said,  "  in  April  or  May,  while  rubbing  itself  on  some  sharp 
body,  to  deposit  its  ova,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  280,000,  (this 
number  is  vastly  beyond  the  calculation  in  Mr.  Hamer's  Tables,  but 
this  fish  weighed  tzvo  pounds  and  three  quarters,  and  the  spawn  alone 
seven  ou?ices,  a  weight  neaily  as  heavy  as  the  whole  fish  described 
by  Mr.  H.)  it  lives  mostly  upon  the  smaller  fishes,  and  in  its  turn 
is  preyed  upon  by  the  Pike,  but  more  by  the  Eel,  and  likewise  by 
Ducks. " 

The  Perch  affords  the  Angler  great  diversion,  and  not  only  the  baits 
are  various,  but  the  modes  of  using  them.  Of  Worms,  the  best  kinds 
are  small  Zo3-worms  which  have  no  knot,  Brandlings,  red  Dunghills,  or 
those  found  in  rotten  Tan,  all  well  scoured;  the  hook  may  be  varied 
from  No.  2  to  €,  being  well  whipt  to  a  strong  silk-worm  gut,  with  a 
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shot  or  two  a  foot  from  it ;  put  the  point  of  the  hook  in  at  the  head  of 
the  worm,  out  again  a  little  lower  than  the  middle,  pushing  it  above 
the  shank  of  the  hook  upon  the  gut,  take  a  smaller  one  beginning  the 
same  way,  and  bring  its  head  up  to  the  middle  of  the  shank  only,  then 
draw  the  first  worm  down  to  the  head  of  the  latter,  so  that  the  tails 
may  hang  one  above  the  other,  keeping  the  point  of  the  hook  well 
covered.  This  is  the  most  etitici/ig  method  that  can  be  adopted  in 
JVorm-fishi7ig ;  use  a  small  cork  float,  to  keep  the  bait  at  six  or  twelve 
inches  from  the  bottom,  or  sometimes  about  mid-water ;  in  angling 
near  the  bottom,  raise  the  bait  very  frequently  from  thence  almost  to 
the  surface,  letting  it  gradually  fall  again.  Should  a  good  shoal  be 
met  with,  they  are  so  greedy  that  they  may  be  all  caught,  unless  one 
escapes  that  has  felt  the  hook,  then  all  is  over,  the  fish  that  has  been, 
hooked,  becomes  restless,  and  soon  occasions  the  whole  shoal  to  leave 
the  place.  Two  or  three  rods  may  be  employed,  as  they  require  time 
to  gorge  sufficient  to  allow  the  Angler  to  be  prepared  to  strike  them. 
To  draw  these  fish  together,  three  or  four  balls  of  stiff  clay  should  be 
procured  and  holes  made  in  them,  one  end  of  a  Lob-worm  should  be  put 
into  each  hole,  and  the  clay  closed  fast  upon  them,  and  these  (a  yard, 
or  two  distant  fr'  m  each  other)  thrown  into  the  water  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  angle ;  the  worms  being  alive  in  the  balls,  by  their  moving 
and  twisting  about,  tempt  the  fish  to  feed  upon  them,  but  the  Angler's 
worms  being  of  a  superior  kind,  they  will  on  sight  of  them,  leave 
those  in  the  clay,  and  seize  with  eagerness  the  others  :  not  Perch  only, 
but  many  sorts  of  fish  are  collected  by  this  ground-bait^  so  that  at 
times  the  gentle  and  other  baits  may  be  tried. 

In  a  bad  day,  when  the  Perch  will  not  be  thus  brought  on  feed, 
take  off  the  float,  and  extend  the  line  as  long  as  the  rod  will  throw 
the  bait  out  (which  should  be  aorwz*, )  without  injuring  it,  cast  it  in 
all  directions,  sometimes  across,  at  others  up  or  down  the  water,  draw- 
ing the  bait  towards  you,  and  playing  it  with  a  similar  motion  as  in 
spinning  a  Minnow  ;  try  not  long  in  one  spot,  when  a  fish  bites, 
slacken  the  line  and  give  time  before  striking ;  this  often  succeeds  in 
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bad  weather,  when  all  other  methods  fail,   but  more  especially  in  a 
i-dugh  southo-lif  or  westerly  wind. 

If  the  Angler  roves  with  a  Minno-w,  let  it  be  alive,  (and  by  putting 
thenl  as  soon  as  caught  into  his  Minnow-^e^//e,  and  placing  them  in 
the  stream,  they  are  easily  preserved,)  and  the  hook  stuck  in  under 
the  back  fin,  or  through  the  iippei-  lip ;  let  the  JMinnoio  swim  in  mid- 
water,  or  rather  lower,  use  a  cork  float  of  a  size  that  he  cannot  sink  it 
under  water,  with  a  few  shot  about  nine  inches  from  the  hook  to  keep 
him  doxvn,  or  when  tired  he  will  rise  to  the  surface.  When  using  the 
Frog,  put  the  hook  through  the  skin  of  its  back,  and  it  will  swinn 
easier  than  if  the  hook  was  thrust  through  the  skin  of  its  hind  legs, 
recollect  to  keep  this  bait  as  far  from  the  shore  as  possible,  for  he  will 
constantly  be  making  to  it ;  always  give  line  enough  at  a  bite,  to  let 
the  Perch  gorge.  May  and  June  are  the  best  months,  as  the  Perch 
are  then  prowling  in  search  of  the  young  fry  of  Dace,  Roach,  and  other 
fish.  Where  Pike  are  suspected  to  haunt,  the  hook  should  be  fixed  to 
gimp,  as  in  this  way  of  fishing,  they  will  take  the  bait  as  well  as  the 
Pe?xh. 

Some  use  Minnows,  as  in  the  dead  snap  for  Pike,  with  three  fine  gut 
twisted  together,  or  a  piece  of  small  gimp,  to  which  the  hook  is  tied ; 
the  baiting  needle  must  be  shorter,  the  wire  of  it  small,  and  the  Minnow 
exactly  baited  as  a  Dace  for  Pike.  By  this  mode  there  is  a  greater 
certainty  of  hooking  the  fish,  as  all  fish  of  prey  seize  their  food  by  the 
middle ;  when  the  hooks  are  thus  placed,  they  are  more  sure  than  the 
common  method  with  a  large  hook,  and  a  smaller  above  it ;  the  Avay 
of  using  the  latter  is,  to  a  hook,  No.  3,  tie  a  link  of  gut  or  fine  gimp, 
at  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  above  it,  tie  a  hook  No.  9,  (there 
are  small  ones  called  lip-hooks,  adapted  to  this  sole  purpose  of  keeping 
the  Minnow  in  a  proper  position,)  join  this  link,  which  should  be  eight 
inches  long,  to  another,  by  a  small  swivel  closed  at  both  ends,  fasten- 
ing  a  small  lead  weight  (shaped  like  that  directed  to  be  used  in  the 
dead  snap  for  Pike, )  about  an  inch  above  the  swivel,  these  swivels  are 
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to  be  fastened  to  the  links  with  fine  double  silk  well  roaxed,  and  the 
end  of  the  upper  link  formed  into  a  noose  (secured  also  with  waxed 
silk,)  to  fix  it  to  the  line ;  the  point  of  the  large  hook  is  to  be  put  in 
at  the  shoulder  of  the  Minnow,  and  down  as  far  as  the  boid  of  the 
hook  will  permit,  bringing  the  point  out  so,  that  the  tail  may  be  a 
little  curved  with  the  bend  of  the  hook,  which  will  cause  it  to  spin 
better ;  fasten  the  head  with  the  small  hook,  by  running  it  through 
the  middle  of  the  bottom  and  out  at  the  top  of  the  upper  jaw.  Tlie 
only  recommendation  to  this  plan,  is  the  readiness  of  baiting  the  Min- 
now ;  the  other  being  unquestionably  the  best  for  hooking  the  fish 
which  bite  at  it. 

Other  baits  for  the  Perch  are  Loaches,  Sticklebacks,  with  the  spines 
cut  off,  Miller  s  thumbs,  Horse  beans  boiled,  (after  the  place  has  been 
Mell  baited  with  them,  put  one  at  a  time  on  the  hook,)  Cad-bait,  Bobs, 
and  Gentles. 

Altho'  generally  termed  a  bold  biter,  the  Perch  is  extremely  abste- 
mious in  winter,  and  scarcely  ever  bites  at  that  season,  but  in  the 
middle  of  a  warm  sun-shiny  day  ;  he  bites  best  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Spring,  from  seven  to  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  two  to  six  in  the 
afternomi,  except  in  hot  and  bright  weather,  and  then  from  sun-rise 
to  six  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  eve,  from  six  to  sun-set.  If  a  day 
be  cool  and  cloudy,  with  a  ruffling  south  wind,  Perch  will  bite  during 
the  whole  of  it.  In  clear  water,  sometimes  a  dozen  or  more  of  Perch 
have  been  observed  in  a  deep  hole,  sheltered  by  trees  or  bushes,  by 
using  Jine  tackle  and  a  well  scoured  worm,  the  Angler  may  see  them 
strive  which  shall  first  seize  it,  until  the  whole  shoal  have  been  caught. 
The  Perch  may  be  angled  for  and  taken  until  th^  end  of  September, 
and  indeed  at  particular  times  all  the  year  round,  but  the  preferable 
season  is  from  the  beginning  of  May,  to  the  middle  of  July. 

In  a  lake  called  Llyn  Raithlyn,  in  Merionethshire,  is  a  very  singular 
variety  oi Perch  ;  (of  which  an  engraving  is  given,)  the  lower  part  of 
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the  back  bone,  next  the  tail,  is  strangely  distorted  ;  in  colour  and  in 
other  respects,  it  resembles  the  common  kind,  which  are  as  numerous 
in  the  lake  as  these  deformed  fish,  of  which  latter  some  have  been 
taken  of  nearly  two  pounds  weight.  They  are  not,  says  Mr.  Pennant, 
peculiar  to  this  water,  for  Linn^us  notices  a  similar  variety  found  in 
small  lakes  near  Fahluti,  in  his  own  country,  and  Mr.  P.  also  heard  it 
was  to  be  met  with  in  the  Thames,  near  Marloiv.  In  Sweden,  the  country 
people  imagined  this  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  Perch  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  quality  of  the  water  in  those  lakes,  being  impiegnated  with  some 
mineral  salt,  especially  as  they  are  situated  near  the  largest  copper 
mine  in  Europe;  but  there  is  no  copper  mine  ne&r  Llyn  Raithlyn,  or 
the  river  Eynion,  where  Trout  are  found  crooked  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Perch,  altho'  from  the  taper  make  of  the  former,  the  curve 
does  not  appear  so  strongly  as  in  the  latter. 

The  Honourable  Daines  Barrtngton,  in  a  letter  to  Doctor 
Watson,  remarks,  that  these  fish  in  Llyn  Raithlyn,  (of  which  he  had 
received  specimens,  as  he  desired,  very  small,  for  tlie  convenience  of 
preserving  them  in  spirits,)  were  not  only  crooked  near  the  tail,  but 
for  about  one  third  of  the  whole  length  of  their  body,  and  had  like- 
wise a  very  remarkable  protuberance  on  each  side,  M'hich  he  had 
opened  with  a  knife,  but  it  did  not  materially  differ  from  other  part 
of  i}\Q  flesh,  and  when  dressed,  there  was  nothing  in  the  taste  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  common  Perch. 

In  the  summer  of  1801,  the  Compiler  caught  %(m\e  Perch  in  Perf{y's 
Dock  at Blackxmll,  upon  opening  them,  a  lining  of  soWd  fat  was  taken  out, 
(laying  on  each  side,  without  adhering  to  the  ribs, )  that  weighed  in  the 
heaviest,  three  ouncaanda  half,  the  stomach  was  completely  closed,  and 
appeared  from  its  thickness,  not  to  have  been  distended  by  food  for  some 
time  ;  both  the  fat  and  the  stomach  were  shewn  to  many  Fishmongers, 
Tackle-makers,  and  others,  who  were  or  had  been  in  the  habits  of  seeing 
this  species  of  fish  at  all  seasons,  and  from  various  parts  of  England, 
but  they  unanimously  agreed  that  they  never  met  with  any  circumstance 
at  all  similar.    The  Perch  weighed  from  two  to  two  pounds  and  an  half. 
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At  Malham  JVater,  not  far  from  Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  tlie  Perch 
^o\v  to  five  pounds  weight  and  upwards,  and  this  remarkable  circum- 
stance attends  them,  that  these  large  fish  are  all  blind  of  one  or  both 
eyes. 

Carp 

is  one  of  the  naturalized  fish  of  this  country,  being  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  hy  Leonard 3/ascal,  a  Sussex  Gentleman,  (in  M'hich  county, 
perhaps,  this  fish  abounds  more  than  any  other,)  about  the  year  1514, 
aiid  it  is  remarked  in  an  old  distich,  enumerating  the  good  things  of 
which  this  Island  was  destitute,  prior  to  this  period,  that 

••  Turkies,  Carps,  Hops,  Pickerell,  and  Beer, 
Came  into  England wj//  in  one  year." 

This,  however,  is  erroneous,  for  in  \\\q  Bohe  o^  St.  Albans,  printed  at 
Westminster  hy  irynkyn  de  IVorde,  in  1496,  the  Carp  was  mentioned 
as  a  dayntous  fisshe,  altho'  scarce.  Turkies  were  unknown  until  1524; 
in  the  same  year  Hops  were  introduced ;  before  this,  JVormwood  and 
other  bitter  plants  were  used  to  preserve  Beer,  and  the  Parliament  in 
1528,  petitioned  against //o/)*,  k%  a-xvickedxceed.  Pike  are  related  to 
have  been  first  known  in  1537,  altho'  in  the  above  book,  they  are 
mentioned  as  not  being  a  scarce  fish,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Carp  ; 
numbers  of  Pike  are  recorded  to  have  been  dressed  at  the  great  feast 
given  in  1466  by  George  Nevil,  Archbishop  of  York.  Beer  was 
known  in  England  in  1492,  in  which  year  a  licence  was  granted  by 
Henry  VII.  to  a  Fleming,  to  export  fifty  tons,  and  wit  read  of  an 
Excise  on  Beer  in  1284. 

Where  Carp  were  transplanted  from  is  uncertain,  Russia  wants  these 
fish  at  this  day ;  in  Sweden  they  are  only  in  the  ponds  of  people  of 
consequence.  Polish  Prusna  is  the  clxief  seat  of  the  Carp,  where  in 
the  rivers  and  lakes  they  abound,  and  are  taken  of  a  great  weight,  are 
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an  article  of  commerce,  are  bought  by  the  merchants  from  the  waters 
of  the  Noblesse,  (who  like  some  of  the  Gentry  in  Great  Britain,  draw 
no  inconsiderable  revenue  from  their  fish,)  and  are  conveyed  in  If'cil- 
boats  to  the  two  first  mentioned  countries. 

Carp  are  very  lotig  lived,  Gesner  instances  one,  that  was  known  to 
be  an  hundred  years  old.  A  pond  iii  the  garden  o^  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  contained  a  Carp  that  had  been  an  inhabitant  seventy, 
years.  Tliey  also  grow  to  a  very  large  size,  are  sometimes  caught  in 
the  Lago  di  Como  in  Italy,  weighing  two  hundred  pounds,  and  in 
the  Dneister,  five  feet  in  length.  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  told  by 
Mrs.  Garrick,  that  she  had  seen  in  her  own  country  {Italy)  the 
head  of  a  Carp  served  up  at  table  sufficient  to  fill  a  large  dish.  The 
largest  Mr.  Pennant  speaks  to,  did  not  exceed  twenty  pounds.  Mr, 
Ladbroke,  from  his  Park  at  Gatton,  presented  Lord  Egremont 
with  a  brace,  that  weighed  thirty-five  pounds,  as  specimens  to  ascer- 
tain, whether  the  Surry  could  not  vie  with  the  Sussex  Carp.  In  1793, 
at  the  fishing  of  the  large  piece  of  water  at  Stourhtad,  where  a  thousand 
brace  of  killing  Carp  were  taken,  the  largest  was  thirty  inches  long, 
upwards  of  twenty-two  broad,  and  weighed  eighteen  pounds. 

Carp  are  also  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  will  live  long  out  of  their 
element,  and  during  the  night  in  summer,  or  in  mild  weather  in  winter, 
may  be  safely  removed  alive  to  a  great  distance,  packed  with  clean 
dry  wheat  straw,  in  flat  baskets,  or  on  the  bottom  of  a  carriage, 
which  is  a  far  better  mode  of  conveying  them,  than  in  a  water  cart, 
as  large  fish  by  the  agitation  of  the  water,  must  bruise  themselves 
against  the  sides  of  the  barrel.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  Holland 
to  keep  Carp  alive  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  by  placing  them  in  a 
net,  well  wrapped  up  with  wet  moss,  hanging  them  up  in  a  cellar  or 
cool  place,  and  feeding  them  with  bread  and  milk ;  and  the  same 
experiment  has  been  tried  successfully  in  England,  with  this  addition, 
that  the  fish  were  often  plunged  into  water,  and  their  food  was  frequently 
given  i  and  thus  loanaged,  they  have  not  only  lived  above  afortnightt 


but  have  groNvn  fat,  and  been  superior  in  flavour  to  those  that  werd 
killed  inunediately  from  the  pond. 

The  Carp  is  a  noble  looking  fish,  his  head  is  short  in  proportion  to 
the  body,  he  i%  leather-mouthed,  the  jaws  are  of  equal  length,  having 
no  tetth  either  in  them,  or  upon  the  fleshy  palate,  which  some  call  the 
tongue ;  but  at  the  entrance  of  the  gullet,  above  and  belmo,  are  certain 
bones  that  act  on  each  other,  and  comminute  the  food  before  it  passes 
to  the  stomach ;  on  each  side  the  mouth  are  two  beards,  one  short  and 
placed  above  the  other;  the  dorsal  fin  extends  far  towards  the  tail, 
a  ray  of  both  that  and  the  anal  fin,  is  very  strong,  and  armed  with 
sharp  teeth  pointing  downwards,  and  which  in  nets,  help  much  to 
entangle  them ;  the  Carp  when  well  fed,  is  of  a  thickish  shape,  the 
scales  are  very  large,  and  when  full  grown  and  in  high  season,  of  a 
fine  gilded  hue,  the  young  ones  appear  more  dusky ;  the  tail  is  broad 
and  forked,  and,  as  well  as  the  lower  fin,  is  of  a  colour  between  red  aud 
black.  The  flesh  is  wholesome,  and  if  taken  from  good  water,  of  a 
nice  flavour  ;  but  this  is  absolutely  lost  in  the  rich  sauces,  in  which  this 
fish  swims  upon  our  tables  ;  a  Carp  plainly  boiled  will  not  turn  out  such 
insipid  meat  as  is  generally  thought. 

The  Carp  is  a  prodigious  breeder  ;  its  quantity  of  roe  has  been  some- 
times found  so  great,  that  when  weighed  against  the  fish  itself,  the 
former  has  preponderated.  According  to  the  Elements  of  Nat.  Hist. 
a  fish  of  three  pounds  weight  will  produce  237,000,  and  one  of  nine 
pounds,  upwards  of  621,000  Ova,  (a  fecundity  far  exceeding  that 
recorded  by  Petit;)  they  certainly  spawn  several  times  in  the  year, 
(as  the  male  or  female  are  seldom  caught  without  having  milt  or 
spawn,)  but  their  ^r*^  and  chief  time  is  in  May,  and  they  are  in  highest 
perfection  in  April;  they  breed  more  abundantly  in  ponds  than  in 
running  waters,  yet  the  river  Carp  are  much  preferable  to  all  others. 
The  Carp  is  apt  to  mix  its  milt  with  the  roe  of  other  fish,  from  which 
is  produced  a  spurious  breed;  Mr  Pennant  says  he  has  seen  the 
offspring  of  the  Carp  and  the  Tench,  which  bore  the  greatest  resem- 
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blance  to  the  former;  he  also  heard  of  a.  shnilar  mixture  between  the 
Carp  and  Bream.  The  Carp  is  gifted  by  nature  with  such  cunning, 
as  to  be  on  that  account,  by  some  termed  the  fresh  water  fox  ;  some-  - 
times  when  enclosed  with  nets,  they  will  leap  over  and  so  escape  them, 
at  others  will  immerse  themselves  so  deep  in  the  mud,  that  the  lead  line 
slides  over  them  ;  they  are  also  very  cautious  in  taking  a  bait,  and  yet 
at  the  time  of  spawning,  are  so  far  off  their  guard,  as  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  handled  and  caught,  by  any- one  that  will  go  into  the  water, 
and  make  the  attempt. 

Wonderful  stories  are  told  of  the  docility  of  the  Carp,  Sir  Johv 
Hawkins  was  assured  by  a  Clergyman,  a  friend  of  his,  that  at  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Bernard,  near  Antxccrp,  he  saw  Carp  come  at  the 
•whistling  of  their  feeder,  but  this  attendance  has  been  iu  tlie  formep 
pages,  supposed  to  proceed  from  other  causes* 

The  Frog  is  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  Carp,  more  so  by  destroying  its 
spawn,  then  by  fastening  himself  on  its  head,  a  circumstance,  which^ 
has  howev^er  been  strongly  asserted  as  a  fact,  and  that  the  Carp 
pines  away  in  consequence  of  the  close  adhesion  of  the  Frog,  which 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  head  of  the  fish,  without  extreme  force 
or  killing. 

The  haunts  of  the  Carp  in  the  winter  months,  are  in  the  broadest 
and  most  quiet  parts  of  rivers,  with  soft,  muddy  bottoms  ;  but  during 
summer,  they  lie  in  deep  holes  near  some  scour,  under  roots  of  trees, 
hollow  banks,  and  amongst  or  near  great  beds  of  weeds,  or  flags,  until 
they  begin  to  rot.  In  ponds,  they  cannot  be  said  with  propriety  to- 
have  fl«v  haunts,  but  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  they  love  a  rich  marl  of 
clayey  soil,  where  they  can  be  well  shaded  with  trees,^  they  never  thrive 
in  a  cold,  hungry  water. 

The  Angler's  patience  will  be  peculiarly  called  forth,  in  attempting 
to  beguile  the  large  Carp,  altho'  sn^all  ones  M'ill  generally  bite  eagerly  ; 
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the  rotl  and  line  should  both  be  long  and  of  the  strongest  materials,  a 
quill  float,  a  hook  of  size  corresponding  to  the  bait,  and  whipt  to  good 
silk-worm  gut,  on  which  one  shot  should  be  placed  twelve  inches  from 
it.  Three  rods  may  be  employed,  one  with  the  bait  at  mid-water, 
another  a  foot  or  less  from  the  bottom,  and  the  third  to  lie  upon  it, 
when  the  line  and  lead  are  not  discovered  as  in  the  two  former ;  the 
places  intended  to  be  fished  in,  should  the  night  before,  be  ground- 
baited  with  grains,  blood,  and  broken  worms,  incorporated  together  with 
clay ;  the  hook  baits  should  be  red  worms  taken  out  of  tati,  flag,  or 
marsh  worms,  green  peas  so  boiled  as  to  soften,  but  not  to  break  the 
skin,  and  throwing  some  in  now  and  then;  when  this  bait  is  used-, 
(which  should  be  with  one  on  the  hook  to  swim  a  foot  from  the  ground, ) 
incase  of  a  bite,  strike  immediately,  a  large  Carp  upon  taking  the 
bait,  directly  steers  for  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  or  pond. 

Another  way  in  hot  weather,  when  the  Carp  are  near  spawning,  and 
whilst  among  the  weeds,  near  the  surface,  is,  with  as  fine  a  line  as  can  be 
ventured  upon,  without  float  or  shot,  baited  with  a  red  worm,  two 
gentles,  2t.  green  worm,  found  on  trees,  or  a  cad  bait,-  the  Hne  is  to.be 
thrown  out  gently  as  in  fly-fishing,  and  drawn  towards  the  Angler, 
so  as  to  keep  the  bait  a  little  under  water,  but  contrive,  if  possible, 
to  let  the  bait  fall  on  the  leaves  of  weeds  that  float  on  the  surface, 
then  draw  it  off  very  slowly,  and  the  Caip  will  frequently  take  it 
upon  its  dropping  into  the  water. 

Some  use  a  long  rod  with  the  running  line,  and  having  chosen  the 
deepest  part  of  the  pond,  near  the  side  where  the  bottom  is  free  from 
roots  and  weeds,  for  three  or  four  days  before  angling,  they  ground-h?i\t 
it  with  boiled  malt,  lob-worms,  and  crusts  of  white  bread  cut  in  small 
pieces,  and  soaked  in  milk,  they  fish  with  two  hooks,  one  within  an  inch 
of  the  bottom,  and  the  other  a  foot  above  it,  baited  with  a  well  scoured 
middle  sized  lob-worm,  using  a  small  cork  float,  which  in  its  natural 
colour,  resembles  a  decayed  piece  of  wood,  often  seen  upon  the  surface 
near    the    side    of   ponds,    which    does    not    alarm    the    fish,    and 
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which  will  also  better  sustain  the  weight  of  the  lob-worm.  Carp  will 
suck  the  worm  sometimes  before  they  gorge,  and  when  hooked,  must 
be  governed  with  a  tight  line,  to  prevent  their  entangling  it  in 
•weeds  or  roots,  yet  must  be  played  some  time,  or  they  will  break  the 
tackle,  which  they  will  try  to  cut  with  the  saxvfin  on  their  backs ;  a  land- 
ing-net is  very  necessary.  Another  mode,  in  very  hot  weather,  and  in  the 
ruddle  of  a  day,  is,  with  a  very  strong  rod  and  line,  without  a  float, 
and  only  a  large  shot  a  foot  from  the  hook,  which  is  to  be  baited  with 
a  lobzcorm,  drop  the  bait  in  a  hole  among  the  needs,  resting  the  shot 
upon  the  leaf  of  one  of  them,  so  that  the  worm  may  not  hang  lower 
in  the  water  than  eight  inches,  the  Angler  must  retire  as  far  as  he  is 
able  to  discern  the  \sAo^,  which  when  he  sees  drawn  off  the  leaf,  he 
is  to  strike  his  fish,   and  with  all  expedition  get  him  to  shore. 

One  Gentleman  recommends  the  taking  Carp,  with  a  sort  of  small 
trimmer,  the  cork  to  be  the  size  of  what  fits  the  avV/e  mouthed  gooseberry 
bottles,  the  line  three  feet  or  more,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water, 
the  last  six  inches  near  the  hook  to  be  silk-zvorm  gut,  the  hook  of  a 
moderate  bigness,  M'ith  two  or  three  shot  fastened  a  few  inches  above  on 
the  line,  to  keep  the  bait  (which  should  be  marsh  or  other  worms,) 
straight  in  the  water  ;  if  the  pond  is  large,  or  not  easy  of  access  at  the 
sides,  a  boat  is  requisite  to  attend  the  corks,  otherwise  a  line  fixed  to  a 
long  rod,  with  a  few  thorns  tied  to  the  end,  will  by  being  thrown 
beyond  a  cork,  so  entangle  as  to  bring  it  to  hand.  He  asserts 
that  by  this  method  he  has  caught  many  bi'ace  of  a  morning,  and  some 
of  them,  the  best  fish  the  water  contained. 

The  most  Ingenious  plan  (but  not  illustrated  by  any  proofs  of  its 
efficacy,)  for  reducing  the  Cai-p  to  the  necessity  of  taking  a  bait, 
is  said  to  be  by  giving  him  a  dose  of  phasic,  (which  he  never  re- 
fuses) over  night,  by  which  means  he  is  puiged,  his  stomach  emptj^, 
and  he  is  consequently  so  hungry,  that  his  natural  shyness  forsakes 
him,  and  he  falls  to  Avith  the  appetite  of  an  Alderman,  and  this  we  are 
gravely  told,  beans  boiled  with  succotrin  aloes,  Avill  cfi'ect;  the  morning 
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bait  is  to  be  a  bean  dipped  in  honey,  -doubtless  to  dispel  the  disagreeable 
bitter  of  the  aloes. 

There  are  many  other  baits  used  for  the  Carp,  as,  bobs,  cherries, 
green  gciitlcs,  street  pastes,  &c.  the  best  months  to  angle  for  him,  are 
May,  June,  and  July,  (tho'  Walton  hints  the  te?ith  of  ylpril  is  a 
fatal  day  for  Carp,)  and  his  chief  biting  times  are,  from  day-break 
to  eight  in  the  morning,  and  from  sun-set  until  dark,  and  perhaps 
bv.^st  in  the  niiijht ;  no  one  ever  angled  for  this  fish  too  early  or  too  late, 
kept  himself  too  much  retired,  and  out  of  sight,  or  laid  his  line 
too  gently  in  the  water.  It  is  needless  to  angle  for  Carp  from  a  boat, 
as  they  will  not  come  near  it. 
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underwent  a  similar  fate  with  the  Barbel,  as  to  its  notice  by  the  early 
writers,  and  Ausonius,  Avho  first  mentions,  treats  it  with  that  dis- 
respect, wliich  evinces  the  capriciousness  of  taste,  for  the  7W/f//,  which 
is  now  held  in  such  repute,  M'as,  in  his  days,  the  repast  only  of  the 
Canaille;  the  Germans  adopt  his  opinion,  and  by  way  of  contempt, 
call  it  Schoeynaker,  and  Gesxer  says,  it  is  insipid  and  unwholesome. 
By  some  it  is  termed  the  Physician  of  the  fish,  and  who  believe  i'rom 
tradition,  that  the  sli>?ie  is  so  healing,  that  the  wounded  apply  it 
as  a  remedy,  and  that  even  the  Fike  will  spare  the  Tench,  on  ac- 
count of  its  healing  powers,  but  it  is  apprehended,  this  observa- 
tion has  no  evidence  to  siipport  it,  and  this  supposed  self-denial 
of  the  Pike  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  a  difiisrent  cause,  namely,  that 
2'etich  are  so  fond  of  mud,  as  to  be  constantly  at  the  bottom,  where 
they  are  probably  secure  from  the  attacks  of  their  voracious  neighbour; 
for  as  e\ery  different  species  are  in  some  degree  enemies  to  each 
other,   it  cannot   be  imagined  that  so  timid  a  fish  as  the  Pench  would 
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passively  admit  the  approach  of  the  Pike ;  however  Mr.   Diaper,    in 
his  piscatory  Eclogues,  poetically  says, 

«'  The  Pike  fell  tyrant  of  the  liquid  plain. 

With  ravenous  waste  devours  his  fellow  train : 
Yet  hownoe'er  with  raging  famine  pin'd, 
The  Tench  he  spares,  a  medicinal  kind, 
For  when  by  wounds  distrest,  or  sore  disease, 
He  courts  the  salutary  fish  for  ease  ; 
Close  to  his  scales,  the  kind  Physician  glides. 
And  sweats  a  healing  balsam  from  his  sides." 

Gesner  relates  a  most  extraordinary  mode  of  exposing  the  Pike  to 
sale  in  England,  which  raises  the  sanative  powers  of  the  Tench  to  a 
high  ])itch  indeed,  but  after  speaking  so  positively  to  the  Pike's  lon- 
gevity, he  might  possibly  think  it  but  fair  to  guard  against  all  diseases 
that  could  curtail  its  existence,  by  aifordjng  it  such  medical  aid  as  should 
defy  all  maladies  whatever.  He  alleges,  he  heard  fiom  an  eye-witness, 
that  the  Pikes  breast  was  cut  up  about  two  inches,  to  shew  its  degree 
of  fatness,  and  if  no  purchaser  offered,  the  wound  was  sewed  up, 
and  the  fish  again  committed  to  the  pond,  where,  by  being  rubbed 
with  the  glutinous  matter  on  the  body  of  the  Tench,  it  was  soon  cured, 
and  of  course  was  ready  for  the  next  market  day. 

Without  vouching  for  the  virtue  of  its  slime,  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  xvater,  its  flesh  is  undoubtedly  a  delicious  and  wholesome  food  to 
those  of  the  earth.  The  Tench  does  not  commonly  exceedybw?"  or  fxie 
pounds  in  weight;  Mr.  Pennant  says  he  has  heard  of  one  that 
weighed  ten,  and  Salvianus  speaks  to  some  that  weighed  twenty  pounds  ; 
it  is  thick  in  proportion  to  the  length,  the  scales  are  very  small,  and 
covered  with  slime,  the  eyes  are  large  and  of  a  gold  colour,  the  ii'ides 
are  red,  he  is  leather  mouthed,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  small  barb 
at  each  corner  of  the  mouth ;  the  colo\ir  of  the  back  is  dusky,  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  /?«*  of  the  same  hue,  and  those  of  the  male  much 
bigger  than  those  of  the  female ;  the  head,  sides,  and  belly,  of  a  green- 
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ish  cast,  most  beautifully  mixed  with  gold,  (especially  those  taken  in 
t'ivei's,)  which  is  in  its  greatest  splendoui',  when  the  fish  is  most  in 
season ;    the  tail  is  quite  even  at  the  end,  and  very  broad. 

The  Tench  loves  still  waters,  and  their  haunts  in  rivers  arechiefly  among 
weeds,  and  in  places  well  shaded  with  bushes  or  rushes,  but  they  thrive 
best  in  standing  waters,  where  they  lie  under  weeds,  near  sluices,  and 
at  pond  heads;  they  are  much  more  numerous  m  pools  and  pits,  than  in 
rivers,  altho'  those  taken  in  the  latter  are  far  preferable;  they  begin 
to  spawn  in  June,  and  may  be  found  spawning  in  some  waters 
until  September,  their  best  season  is  from  that  period  until  the  end 
of  3Ia]/. 

The  Tackle  in  angling  for  the  Tench  should  be  strong,  a  swan  or 
goose  quill  float,  except  in  rivers,  where  the  cork  is  always  to  be 
preferred,  the  hook  No.  4.  to  No.  6.  whipt  to  a  sound  silk-worm  gut, 
with  two  or  three  shot  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  it ;  where  there  are  zveeds, 
fish  about  two  feet  deep,  at  mid-water,  and  sometimes  rather  loM^er, 
(according  as  they  are  in  the  humour  to  take,)  frequently  drawing  the 
bait  gently  towards  the  surface,  and  letting  it  sink  in  the  slowest 
manner;  bait  with  the  small  red  worms,  taken  out  of  rotten  tan  without 
any  scouring.  Should  there  be  no  great  quantity  o(  mud  a.t  the  bottom, 
use  small  claj/  balls  with  lob-worms,  as  directed  in  Perch  fishing, 
and  let  the  bait  be  si.r  inches  from  the  ground;  but  where  the  mud 
is  so  deep,  as  to  cover  the  clay  balls  when  sunk,  keep  to  the  former 
method,  and  bait  the  spot  with  hits  of  lob-worms ;  \\\\ea  using  gentles, 
(which  should  be  near  the  ground,)  throw  in  some  at  the  taking  of 
every  fish,  which  will  not  only  entice  them  to  bite,  but  be  a  means  of 
keeping  them  together;  they  should  be  allowed  time  in  biting,  before 
they  are  struck. 

Some  use  the  middle  sized  bob  or  marsh  worms,  well  scoured  and 
dipped  in  tar,  (which  certainly  has  the  property  of  alluring  them,) 
previously  ground  baiting  the  place  with  lob-worm  and  boiled  malt,  and 
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fishing  at  bottom.  Other  baits  for  this  fish,  are  the  wasp  maggot,  earth- 
bob,  green-worm  shaken  from  the  boughs  of  trees,  paste  of  brawn 
bread  mixed  with  honey,  and  of  white  bread,  in  which  a  Uttle  tar  is 
incorporated  ;  the  best  time  for  anghng  is  late  and  early,  an  hour  before 
and  after  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  but  in  warm,  foggy, 
misting  weather,  with  a  southerly  wind,  the  Tench  will  bite  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day ;  the  Tench  will  live  long  out  of  water,  and 
may  with  safety  be  removed  in  dry  straw,  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Tench  are  said  to  love  foul  and  weedy,  more  than  clear  water,  but 
situation  does  not  always  influence  their  taste,  the  Compiler  has  taken 
Tench  out  of  Mundtn  Hall  Fleet,  in  Essev,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Western,  which  was  so  thick  with  weeds,  that  the  flezvs  could  hardly 
be  sunk  through  them,  and  where  the  mud  was  intolerably  foetid,  and 
had  dyed  the  fish  of  its  own  colour,  which  was  that  of  ink,  yet  no 
Tench  could  be  better  grown,  or  of  a  sweeter  flavour ;  many  were  taken 
that  weighed  nine,  and  some  ten  pounds  the  brace,  and  the  skull  and 
back-bone  of  one  preserved  at  the  Hall,  which  was  found  dead 
by  the  side  of  the  water,  when  compared  in  length  to  any  one  of 
those  before-mentioned,  must  have  nearly  doubled  its  weight.  In  a 
pond  at  Leighs  Priory,  the  Compiler  caught  a  quantity  of  Tench, 
weighing  about  three  pounds  each,  of  a  colour  the  most  clear  and 
beautiful,  but  when  some  of  them  were  dressed  and  brought  to  table, 
they  smelt  and  tasted  so  rankly  of  a  peculiar  weed,  that  no  one  could 
eat  them ;  some  that  were  conveyed  alive,  and  put  into  other  water, 
soon  recovered  themselves  from  this  obnoxious  taint ;  an  experiment 
that  will  always  answer  in  this  kind  of  fish,  where  it  is  suspected  that 
there  is  a  necessity  for  cleansing  them,  and  the  above  circumstance  is 
recited  to  shew,  that  no  decisive  judgement  can  be  formed  from  the 
external  appearance  of  the  Tench,  however  prepossessing  it  may  appear. 

The  Tench  that  has  occasioned  most  animadversion,  is  that  which  the 
engraving  represents  ;  the  unusual  size  and  form  are  alike  impossible  to 
be  accounted  for,   its  bulk  perhaps  exceeds  that  of  any  one  ever  known 
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to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  most  extensive  waters  of  this  country,  and 
the  shape  which  seems  to  have  accommodated  itself  to  the  scanty  space 
allotted  for  its  residence,  together  stamp  it  a  Lusus  Natures :  its 
history  is,  that  a  piece  of  water,  at  Thornville  Royal,  Yorkshire,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  be  filled  up,  and  wherein  wood,  rubbish,  &c.  had 
been  thrown  for  years,  was  in  November  1801,  directed  to  be  cleared  out. 
Persons  were  accordingly  employed,  and  almost  choaked  up  by  weeds 
and  mud,  so  little  water  remained,  that  no  person  expected  to  see  any 
fish,  except  a  few  Eels,  yet  nearly  two  hundred  brace  of  Tench  of  all 
sizes,  and  as  many  Perch,  were  found.  After  the  pond  was  thought  to 
be  quite  free,  under  some  roots  there  seemed  to  be  an  animal,  which  was 
conjectured  to  be  an  otter ;  the  place  was  surrounded,  and  on  opening 
an  entrance  among  the  roots,  zTench  M'as  found  of  most  singular  form, 
having  literally  assumed  the  shape  of  the  hole,  in  which  he  had  of 
course  for  many  years  been  confined.  His  length,  from  fork  to  eye,  was 
two  feet  nme  inches ;  his  circumference,  almost  to  the  tail,  was  two  feet 
three  inches ;  his  weight,  eleven  pounds  nine  ounces  and  a  quarter ;  the 
colour  Avas  also  singular,  his  belly  being  that  of  a  Charr,  or  a  vermilliou. 
This  extraordinary  fish,  after  having  been  inspected  by  many  Gentle- 
men, was  carefull}'  put  into  a  pond ;  but  either  from  confinement,  age, 
or  bulk,  it  at  first  merely  floated,  and  at  last,  with  difiiculty,  swam 
gently  away.     It  is  now  alive  and  well. 

To  this  account  some  Sceptics  have  demurred,  and  have  expressed 
their  doubts,  in  prose  and  verse,  as  follows. 

The  yellow-bellied  Te-^cu  of  Thornville  House,  in  Yorkshire,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  lain  so  many  centuries,  and  lived  under  the  roots  of 
some  ancient  trees,  without  water,  is  to  be  dressed  at  that  celebrated 
mansion,  as  soon  as  an  instrument  is  procured  in  which  a  proper  kettle 
offish  may  be  made  of  this  amphibious  animal:  it  is  to  be  served  up 
with  sauce  piquant,  at  a  kind  of  Arthurs  Round  Table,  to  a  select 
corps  of  Knights  of  the  Long-bow  ! 
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The  TENCH  of  THORNVILLE  HOUSE, 

A    TRUE    STORV  !  !  ! 


r\'*  the  marvellous, 

At  Thorri'ville  House, 
We  read  of  feats  in  plenty, 

Where  with  long  boiu 

They  hit,  I  trow. 
Full  nineteen  shots  in  twenty  ! 

Their  fame  to  fix, 
'Midst  other  tricks. 

In  which  they  so  delight,  Sir, 
These  blades,  pray  know. 
The  hatchet  thronv 

Till  it  is  out  of  sight.  Sir ! 

Of  beast  and  bird 

Enough  we've  heard. 
By  cracks  as  loud  as  thunder; 

So  now  they  dish 

A  monster  F'tsbj 
For  those  who  bite  at  wonders  ! 


The  scullion  wench 

Did  catch  a  Tench, 
Fatter  than  Berkshire  hogs,  Sir, 

Which,  pretty  soul. 

Had  made  his  hole 
Snug  shelter'd  by  some  logs.  Sir! 

Sans  water  he 

Had  liv'd,  d'ye  see. 
Beneath  those  roots  of  wood.  Sir! 

And  there,  alack. 

Flat  on  his  back. 
Had  lain  since  Noah's  flood.  Sir  I 

Now  he's  in  stew. 

For  public  gout. 
And  fed  with  lettuce-cosse.  Sir ; 

In  hopes  the  Town 

Will  gulp  him  down 
With  good  humbugging  sauce,  Sir! 

NiM. 


But  notwithstanding  the  squibs  and  witticisms  of  incredulity,  the 
account  is  authentic. 


according  to  the  common  saying,  were  introduced  into  England,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Vlllth,  and  were  then  so  rare,  that  a  Pike 
was  sold  at  double  the  price  of  a  house  lamb  in  February,  and  a  pickerel 
for  more  than  a  fat  capon ;  in  the  History  of  the  Carp,  this  account 
respecting  their  introduction  is  rather  doubted,  for  reasons  there  stated. 

But  whenever  first  known  in  this  country,  the  Pike  is  common  in 
most  of  the  lakes  of  Europe,  the  largest  are  in  those  oi  Laplaiid,  where, 
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according  to  Sch^ffer,  they  are  sometimes  ei^'^^/eeHong,  and  are 
taken  in  such  abundance,  as  to  be  dried  and  exported  as  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce. 

The  head  of  the  Pike  is  ver}'^  flat,  the  eyes  small  and  of  a  gold  tinge, 
the  upper  jaw  broad,  and  shorter  than  the  lower,  which  turns  up  a 
little  at  the  end,  and  is  marked  with  minute  punctures ;  the  teeth  are 
very  sharp,  disposed  not  only  in  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  but  in 
both  sides  of  the  lower,  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  has  often  three 
roivs  upon  the  tongue,  and  even  down  to  the  orifice  of  the  stomach  ; 
the  gape  of  the  jaws  is  wide,  altho'  loosely  connected,  they  have  on 
each  side  an  additional  bone  like  the  jaw  of  a  Viper,  which  renders 
them  capable  of  greater  distention  when  the  prey  is  swallowed  :  the 
body  is  long,  the  back  broad  and  almost  square  when  in  its  best  state, 
the  belly  is  always  white.  When  in  high  season  their  colours  are  very 
fine,  being  green  spotted  with  bright  yelloxv,  and  the  gills  are  of  a 
most  vivid  red,  out  of  season  the  green  assumes  a  grey  appearance, 
and  the  yellow  spots  turn  pale.  The  dorsal  fin  is  placed  low  on  the 
tack. 

All  writers  who  treat  of  this  fish  bring  instances  of  its  uncommon 
voracity.  Mr.  Pennant  speaks  of  one  in  his  own  knowledge,  that 
was  choked  by  attempting  to  swallow  one  of  its  own  species,  that 
proved  too  large  a  morsel ;  the  Pike  does  not  confine  itself  to  feed  on 
fish  and  frogs,  but  will  devour  the  xvater  rat  and  young  ducks,  as  they 
are  swimming,  and  in  Dr.  Plott's  History  of  Staffordshire,  the  follow- 
ing fact  is  recorded,  that  "  at  Lord  Goweh's  canal  at  Trentham,  a 
Pike  seized  the  head  of  a  Sican  as  she  was  feeding  under  water,  and 
gorged  so  much  of  it  as  killed  them  both  :  the  servants  perceixing  the 
Szcan  remain  in  the  same  position  for  a  considerable  time,  went  in  the 
boat,  and  found  both  Swan  and  Pike  dead. " 

Instances  of  their  fierceness  are  related  still  more  marvellous.  Gesner 
says,  that  a  famished  Pike  in  the  Rhone,  fixed  on  the  lips  of  a  Mule 
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that  was  drinking,  and  was  drawn  out  by  the  beast  before  it  couki 
disengage  itself;  that  people  have  been  bit  by  Pike  whilst  bathing,, 
and  that  they  will  even  contend  with  the  Otter  for  its  prey.  In  1798, 
whilst  two  Gentlemen  were  angling  in  a  pond  near  JFarnham,  in  Sussex, 
a  Pike,  weighing  upwards  of  seven  pounds,  seized  a  dog  that  was 
lapping  the  water,  and  was  landed  by  holding  fast  to  the  dog,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  fishermen.  Near  Youghall,  a  yearling  calf  drinking 
in  the  river  Blackxvater  was  seized  by  a  Pike,  which  was  draM'n  out  of 
the  water  before  quitting  its  hold ;  on  killing  the  fish,  a  water  rat  and- 
a  Perch  entire  M'ere  found  in  its  stomach ;  the  Pike  weighed  thirty-five 
pounds.  Ireland  is  remarkable  for  abundance  of  Pike  and  for  tht;  s:ize- 
to  which  they  arrive  in  its  waters  ;  in  the  river  Shantwn  and  in  Lougb 
Corrib,  they  have  been  found  near  seventy  pounds  weight. 

Small  fish  shew  a  similar  uneasiness  at  the  presence  of  the  Pike,  a& 
the  little  Birds  do  at  the  sight  of  the  Hawk  or  Owl,  and  when  they  lie 
dormant  near  the  surface,  (as  they  frequently  do  in  sultry  weather,)  the 
lesser  fish  swim  around  in  vast  numbers,  and  with  evident  anxiety^ 
Pike  are  often  taken,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  days  in  summer,  while 
they  are  thus  asleep,  by  a  noose  of  wire,  fixed  to  a  strong  pole  about 
four  yards  long,  by  M'hich  the  wire  with  great  slowness  is  conducted 
over  the  Pikes  head  and  Gill  fins,  and  then  hoisted  with  a  jerk  to 
land. 

Pike  are  also  frequently  shot  while  thus  basking  themselves,  the 
marksman  aims  directly  under  them,  from  the  deception  there  is  iu 
the  water,  and  its  causing  the  shot  to  rise  much  when  fired  into,  he 
would  otherwise  miss  his  object. 

The  longevity  of  the  Pike  is  truly  remarkable,  if  credit  may  be  given 
to  the  assertions  respecting  it, 

Rzaczynski  speaks  of  one  ninety  years  old,  but  Gesner's  Pike  that 
was  taken  near  Hailbrun,   in  Swabia,   in   1497,  with  a  brazen  ring, 
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denoting  that  from  the  hands  of  the  Governor  of  the  Universe,  Frede- 
rick the  Second,  he  was  put  into  that  lake  in  1230,  places  the  former 
almost  in  a  state  of  infancy. 

Pike  love  a  still,  shady,  unfrequented  water,  with  a  sandy,  clayey, 
or  chalky  bottom,  (arriving  at  a  larger  size  in  Pools  than  rivers), 
and  from  May  to  the  beginning  of  October,  they  usually  place  them- 
selves amongst  or  near  Flags,  Bulrushes,  and  JVater-docks,  and  par- 
ticularly under  the  Ranunculus  aquaticus  when  in  flower,  and  which 
floats  on  the  surface ;  they  Avill  sometimes  be  found  in  the  termi- 
nation of  sharp  currents  ;  from  March  to  the  end  of  May  they 
resort  to  back  waters  that  have  direct  communication  with  the  main 
stream  ;.  as  winter  approaches  they  retire  into  the  deeps,  under  clay 
banks,  bushes  impending  over  the  water,  stumps  and  roots  of 
trees,  piles  of  bridges,  and  flood-gates.  They  spawn  in  March  or 
yipril,  according  to  the  coldness  or  warmth  of  the  weather,  quitting 
the  rivers  for  the  creeks  and  ditches  communicating  with  them,  and 
there  dropping  their  ova  in  the  grass  and  reeds ;  in  Ponds  they  choose 
the  weeds  upon  the  shalloztsi'ov  depositing  it ;  Ducks  and  other  Mild  fowl 
eagerly  devour  the  spawn,  and  by  them  it  is  transported  to  other  waters. 
The  appearance  of  the  Pike  in  ponds,  where  none  were  ever  put,  has 
been  deemed  as  extraordinary  as  its  asserted  longevity,  it  is  however 
easily  accounted  for  upon  the  well  known  principles  of  the  generation 
of  fishes :  if  a  Heron  has  devoured  their  ora  and  afterwards  ejected 
them,  while  feeding  in  one  of  these  ponds,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  may  be  produced  from  this  original,  in  the  same  way  as  the  seeds 
o( plants  are  known  to  be  disseminated. 

Mr.  Pennant  (avIio  states  that  tlie  largest  Pike  he  had  heard  of  in 
England,  weighed  thirty-five  pounds,)  notices  a  curious  method  of 
taking  Pike,  in  the  shallow  water  of  the  Lincolnshire  Fens,  which  he 
considers  peculiar  to  that  county,  and  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  The 
fishermen  use  what  is  called  a  crown  net,  which  is  no  more  than  a 
hemispherical  basket,  open  at  top  and  bottom,  the  person  stands  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  little  Fen-hodX&,   (called  Punts,)  and  frequently  puts 
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his  basket  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  then  poking  with  a  stick 
in  it,  discovers  whether  he  has  any  booty,  by  the  stirring  of  the  fish, 
which  is  then  hoisted  into  the  Punt ;  vast  numbers  are  taken  in  this 
manner. 

Pike  are  in  season  from  May  to  February,  (the  female  fish  are  to  be 
preferred,)  are  bold  biters,  afford  the  Angler  good  sport,  and  may  be 
-fished  for  all  the  year ;  but  the  best  months  (especially  for  trolling, ) 
are  February,  before  the  zoeeds  shoot,  and  October,  when  they  are 
rotted  ;  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  Pike  are  fattened  by  their 
feed  during  the  Aionmer,  and  from  the  lowness  of  the  waters,  their 
harbours  are  easier  discovered. 

For  trolling,  the  rod  should  be  tzvelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  but  a 
strong  top  for  this  fishing,  with  a  ring  at  the  end  for  the  line  to  run 
through,  may  be  fitted  to  a  fly  or  general  rod ;  there  should  be  one 
ring  upon  each  joint  to  conduct  the  line,  which  is  better  than  a  greater 
number,  (and  these  rings  must  be  set  on  straight,  that  it  may  run 
freely,  so  that  no  sudden  check  after  the  bait  is  taken,  prevent  the 
Pike  from  gorging  it,)  the  line  should  be  of  silk,  with  a  swivel  at 
the  end  to  receive  the  armed  wire  or  gimp,  and  at  least  thirty 
yards  long,  wound  upon  a  zcinch  or  reel,  fixed  to  the  but  of  the  rod. 
Hooks  for  trolling,  called  dead  gorges,  (and  other  sorts  for  trolUjig, 
snap,  and  trimmer,  and  fisliing  needles,  are  to  be  bought  at  every  shop 
where  fishing  tackle  is  sold,  and  many  kinds,  both  naked  and  baited, 
the  engravings  represent;)  in  the  choice  of  the  first,  let  them  not 
be  too  large,  nor  their  temper  injured  by  the  lead  on  the  shanks, 
nor  the  points  stand  too  proud,  and  altho'  usually  sold  on  zuire, 
it  is  recommended  to  cut  off  the  wire  about  an  inch  from  the  lead, 
and  with  double  siJk  well  waxed,  fasten  about  a  foot  of  good  gi7)ip  to 
the  tcire,  with  a  noose  at  the  other  end  of  the  gimp,  large  enough  to 
admit  the  bait  to  pass  through,  to  hang  it  upon  the  line.  The  best 
baits  are  Gudgeons  or  Dace,  of  a  middling  size,  put  the  baiting-needle 
in  at  the  }7iouth  and  out  at  the  middle  of  the  tail,  drawing  the  gimp 
and  hook  after  it,  fixing  the  point  of  the  hook  near  the  eye  of  the  fish, 
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tie  the  tail  to  the  ghnp,  which  will  not  only  keep  it  in  a  proper  posi- 
tion, but  prevent  the  tail  from  catching  against  weeds  and  roots  in  the 
water ;  thus  baited,   the  hook  is  to  be  fastened  to  the  line,   and  dropt 
gently  in  the  water,   near  the  sides  of  the  river,   across  the  water,   or 
where  it  is  likely  Pike  resort ;   keep  the  bait  in  constant  motion,   some- 
times letting  it  sink  near  the  bottom,  and  gradually  raising  it ;  the  Angler 
need  not  make  more  than  two  or  three  trials  in  a  place,   for  if  a  Pike 
be  there,    he  will  within  that  time  bite,   if  he  means  to  do  so  ;  when 
the  bait  is  taken,   if  at  a  depth  too  great  to  see,   it  will  easily  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  line  being  drawn  tight,   and  by  some  resistance  ;  let  the 
Pike  have  what  line  he  chooses,   it  will  be  soon  known  when  he  has 
reached  his  harbour  by  his  not  drawing  more;  allow  fromj^we  to  ten 
minutes  for  his  gorging  the  bait,   wind  up  the  line  gently  until  the 
Pike  is  seen,  (which  he  will  permit,  though  he  has  not  gorged,)  should 
the  bait  be  across  his  m.outh,  give  more  time,    but  if  he  has  swallowed, 
manage  him  with  a  gentle  hand,   keeping  him  however  from  roots  and 
stumps,    which  he   will  try   to  fasten  the  line  upon  ;  in  clear  water, 
veer  out   line    until    he  is    sufficiently   tired,   and    a    landing-net    can 
be  used,   but  by  no  means,   however  apparently  exhausted,    attempt  to 
lift  him  out  with  the  rod  and  line  only,   for  the  moment  he  quits  the 
water,   he  will  open  his  mouth,  and  from  his  own  weight  tear  the  hook 
from   his  stomach,   and  the  fish  will  be  lost  to  the  Angler,   altho'  it 
must  inevitably  perish. 

In  trolling,  the  bait  should  never  be  thrown  too  far,  in  small  rivers. 
the  opposite  bank  may  be  fished  with  ease,  and  the  violence  of  its  fall 
upon  the  water  in  extensive  throws,  soon  spoils  the  bait  by  rubbing  otF 
its  scales,   and  alarms  the  Pike,  instead  of  enticing  him. 

The  head  hook  is  used  by  putting  the  lead  into  the  mouth  of  the  live 
bait  and  sewing  it  up,  the  fish  will  live  some  time,  and  notwithstanding 
the  lead,  will  swim  with  the  support  he  receives  from  the  line,  with 
nearly  the  same  ease  as  if  at  liberty ;  this  is  the  most  successful  way  of 
tempting  the  Pike. 
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Pike  are  to  be  allured  by  a  large  bait,  but  a  small  one  is  more  certain 
to  take  them ;  never  suffer  weeds  to  hang  upon  the  hook  or  bait  when 
recast  into  the  water,  and  which  cannot  touch  the  surface  too  softly. 
Always  prefer  a  rough  wind,  and  when  the  stream  is  clear,  for  trolling  ; 
Pike  never  bite  in  white  water  after  rain,  &c.  If  a  Pike  goes  slowly  up 
the  stream  after  taking  the  bait,  it  is  said  to  be  a  signal  of  a  good  fish. 

The  largest  Pike  ever  known  to  be  caught  by  trolling,  was  in  Scotland, 
in  the  year  1784,  by  Colonel  Thornton,  an  engraving  of  this  rish  is 
given,  which  wanted  only  tivo  ounces  oi  fifty  poioids  weight,  he  was  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  upon  the  line,  before  he  submitted  to  his  fate,  nor 
would  the  tackle  have  held  him,  altho'  purposely  prepared  for  large  fish, 
had  not  the  Colonel  been  in  a  boat  upon  the  lake,  and  by  that  means 
enabled  to  humour  the  Pike's  struggles  to  escape.  Upon  the  belly,  in 
the  print,  may  be  seen  a  small  speck,  which  was  a  wound  from  whence 
was  taken  a  hook  he  had  swallowed  and  broke  away  with  ten  years 
before,  (from  a  person  who  ascertained  the  fact,)  and  which  had  then 
worked  itself  nearly  through  the  skin,  for  upon  the  discoloured  part 
being  pressed,  the  hook  appeared  and  was  extracted  :  from  eye  to 
fork  this  fish  was  ^J'eet  1  inch,  extreme  length  A  feet  9  inches,   depth 

Hi 

The  next  Pike  in  size  to  the  foregoing,  taken  by  the  troll,  was  in 
December  1792,  by  Mr.  Bint,  in  the  Pool  at  Packington,  (the  Earl 
of  Aylesford's, )  being  from  eye  to  fork  9.  feet  1 1,  full  length  3  feet  K'l, 
circumference  I  foot  10  inches,  and  weighed  thirty  four  pounds  and 
three  quarters. 

Sir  Cecil  Wray's  Pike,  caught  in  June  1799,  at  the  draining  off 
the  water  from  the  lake  at  his  seat  at  Summer  Castle,  in  Lincolnshire, 
weighed  47lb  gross,  Sfift  after  being  cleaned,  of  eatable  meat,  was  484- 
inches  long,  and  2  feet  2  inches  in  circumference;  this  fish  must  have 
got  into  the  lake  when  very  small,  and  had  acquired  this  enormous 
size  in  twenty-two  years,   for  at  that  time  the  lake  was  laid  dry.     Sir 
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Cecil  computes  that  he  consumed  three  fish  per  diem,  progressively 
larger  as  his  own  size  increased,  and  that  he  at  least  destroyed 
24,000,  all  of  which  in  the  latter  years  of  his  growth,  must  have  been 
valuable  fish,  so  that  the  cost  of  his  support,  exceeded  by  some  hundred 
times  his  own  value.  A  river  Pi/ce  grows  fast  until  he  arrives  at  twenty- 
four  inches,  he  then  ceases  to  extend  so  rapidly  in  length,  (for  in 
good  water  with  plenty  of  feed,  a  Pike  spawned  in  March  will  by  the 
Maich  following  be  grown  from  sixteen  to  eig/iteen  inches,)  and  pro- 
poitionably  thickens;  afterwards  he  will  be  much  longer  arriving  at 
his  full  bigness,  (which  is  about  forty-six  inches,)  from  the  length  of 
thirl]/,   than  he  was  in  acquiring  the^V*^  thirty  inches. 

In  May  179^,  Mr.  Bishop  of  Godstow,  between  JVeir  and  Wytham 
Brook,  landed  the  biggest  Pike  ever  remembered  to  be  taken  in  the 
/.v/.v ;  it  M'as  4  feet  2  inches  long,  2  feet  10  in  girth,  and  after  being 
disgorged  of  a  Barbel  nearly  six,  and  a  Chub  upwards  of  three  pounds, 
weighed  thirty-one  pounds  and  an  half. 

In  June  179^  a  male  Pike  was  caught  in  Exton  Park  pond,  (Lord 
Gainsborough's,)  the  length  42|-  from  eye  to  fork,  and  from  nose  to 
tail  49  inches,  the  girth  28  inches,  and  weighed  thirty-seven  pounds 
and  a  quarter.  Neither  this  or  the  fish  taken  in  the  Isis  were  so  well 
grown  as  Sir  Cecil  Wray's. 

In  1797  a  Pike  weighing  near  40lbs,  and  measuring  in  length  3  feet 
6,  and  in  girth  2  feet,  was  caught  in  a  pond  at  Totteridge,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, a  Tench  o?  four  pounds,  and  four  pounds  and  a  half  of  solid 
fat,   were  taken  from  his  inside. 

In  Munden  Hall  Fleet,  (already  mentioned  for  its  remarkable  Tench,) 
a  Pike  was  found  that  had  been  killed  by  a  long  frost :  in  its  putrid 
state  it  weighed  42  lbs,  but  had  wasted  considerably,  Avas  3  feet  6  long, 
and  2  feet  9  inches  in  girth,  the  teeth  were  nearly  as  long,  though  not 
so  stout,    as  those  of  a  greyhound  ;   the  head  o^  this  fish  was  dried  with 
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the  skin  on,  and  long  preserved  at  the  Hall  as  a  great  curiosity,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  immense  size,  but  from  a  peculiarity  in  the 
lower  jaw,  which  had  bristles  like  those  growing  on  the  breast  of  a 
turkey  cock,  proceeding  from  the  under  part  of  it.  This  head  was 
given  to  the  Rev.  Mr,  Kay,  of  South  Bernfleet,  in  Essex,  by  Mr. 
LuGAR,  and  from  Mr.  K's  house  some  friendly  collector  of  natural 
rarities,  took  the  opportunity  of  marching  oflF  with  it,  during  a  very 
severe  illness  with  which  that  Gentleman  was  afflicted  in  1792. 

In  some  places  Pike  are  taken  by  what  is  termed  dipping,  the  hook 
used  is  a  large  sized  gorge  hook,  very  slightly  leaded  on  the  shank, 
and  baited  as  in  trolling,  only  the  mouth  of  tiie  fish  is  to  be  sewed  up, 
and  the  back  fin  cut  away,  and  then  looped  to  the  swivel,  the  line  is 
let  out  from  the  reel  to  a  convenient  length,  and  the  bait  is  dropt  in 
any  small  openings  where  the  water  is  not  very  deep,  and  overspread 
with  docks  and  weeds-  The  fish  hanging  with  his  head  downwards, 
Avill,  when  gently  moved,  (and  all  baits,  especially  dead  ones,  should  be 
kept  in  constant  motion,)  shoot  and  play  about  among  the  weeds  so 
naturally,  that  the  Pike  will  be  eager  in  taking  it  this  way,  even  from 
the  surface ;  when  the  bait  is  seized,  the  line  is  to  be  slackened,  and 
the  Pike  allowed  line  to  run,  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  perceived  to 
shake,  which  is  a  signal  to  strike,  when  hooked  he  must  be  cautiously 
managed,  winding  up  the  line  gradually,  in  getting  the  Pike  through 
the  weeds,  endeavour  to  keep  his  nose  above  them,  and  use  the  landing- 
net  in  taking  him  from  the  water.  In  this  method  the  baits  must  be 
as  fresh  as  possible. 

For  Snap-fishing,  (which  is  best  used  in  March,  the  Pike  being  then 
very  shy  o^ gorging,  altho'  with  seeming  eagerness  they  seize  the  bait,) 
should  the  rod  be  purposely  made  for  it,  the  length  should  be  about 
twelve  feet ;  if  a  common  rod  is  employed,  the  top  should  be  stouter 
than  that  used  in  trollitig,  with  a  strong  loop  to  fasten  the  litie  upon, 
which  must  be  ajbot  shorter  than  the  rod  :  for  the  live  snap  no  hook 
is  so  proper  as  the  double  spring  hook,    to  bait  it  nothing  more  is 
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requisite  than  to  hang  the  fi^h  to  the  small  hook  under  the  back  fin, 
which  may  be  done  with  so  Httle  hurt  to  the  fish,  that  it  will  live 
many  hours.  Gudgeons  (which  in  all  modes  of  PiA:e-fishing  are  superior 
to  every  other,)  and  Dace  are  the  best  baits,  they  must  be  kept  alive 
in  a  tin  kettle,  with  holes  in  the  lid,  and  which  in  hot  weather  should 
be  placed  in  the  water. 

The  other //we  snap-honk  is  baited  by  the  small  hook  being  thrust  through 
the  fish  beneath  the  back  fin,  and  some  use  a  piece  of  silk  or  thread  doubled, 
hung  on  the  point  of  the  small  hook,  and  brought  under  the  belly  of  the 
bait,  and  tied  on  the  other  side  to  the  shanks  of  the  large  hooks,  care 
and  expedition  are  required  in  doing  this,  otherwise  the  bait  will  be  so 
injured  as  to  be  incapable  of  swimming  briskly  in  the  water :  a  cork 
float,  the  size  of  a  common  Burgamot  pear,  with  a  small  pistol  bullet 
or  two,  not  only  to  poise,  but  to  keep  the  bait  at  a  proper  depth,  which 
is  from  two  to  three  feet ;  if  a  Pike  be  near  where  the  bait  is  put  in,  it 
will  come  to  the  surface,  or  increase  the  quickness  of  its  motion  to 
avoid  him,  these  signs  will  put  the  Angler  on  his  guard  ;  when  the  float 
is  drawn  under,  allow  it  to  be  sunk  considerably  before  striking,  which 
in  all  5Wrtp-fishing  should  be  with  a  smart  stroke,  and  directly  con- 
trary to  the  course  the  Pike  appears  to  take ;  the  line  must  be  kept 
tight,  and  the  landing-net  should  be  used,  as  the  throwing  out  a  large 
Pike  by  force  will  certainly  st?rain  the  sockets  of  the  rod. 

Some  use  only  one  large  long-shanked  hook,  whipt  to  gimp,  with  a 
swivel  at  the  upper  end,  the  hook  baited  \vith  a  Gudgeon  under  the 
back  fin,  or  through  the  upper  lip,  with  a  float  as  above,  that  Avill 
swim  the  Gudgeon,  fish  at  mid-water,  and  allow  a  minute  after  the 
float  is  sunk  before  striking ;  by  this  method  Perch  may  be  taken  if  the 
bait  be  a  Minnow  or  veri/  small  Gudgeon. 

A  variety  of  hooks  are  used  for  the  dead  snap,  as  the  engraving 
represents,  and  this  mode  of  catching  Pike  is  well  adapted  to  both 
shallow  and  deep  waters,    to  the  still  and  rapid  parts  of  the  river;  will 
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take  Pike  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  supposing  the  water  and  weather 
favourable ;  and  it  v\  ill  be  no  trifling  recommendation,  that  the  idea 
of  cruelty,  which  the  use  of  a  live  fish  naturally  impresses,  is,  by  this 
substitute,  completely  removed.  The  Rod  should  be  longer  than  that 
for  trolling ;  the  line  fine,  strong,  and  twenty  yards  in  length  ;  the 
hook  by  some  most  preferred,  is  like  that  for  the  common  live  snap ; 
the  length  of  the  gimp,  on  which  the  hook  is  tied,  should  be  regulated 
by  the  size  of  the  bait,  and  should  be  rather  longer  than  the  distance 
from  the  back  fin  to  the  mouth,  that  the  looped  end  may  be  hung  on 
a  strong  swivel,  tied  neatly  to  about  a  foot  more  of  gimp,  with  a  noose 
at  the  other  end,  to  hang  it  upon  the  line,  fastening  a  piece  of  lead 
of  the  shape  of  a  barley  corn,  and  Aveighing  about  an  ounce,  Avith  a 
hole  through  it,  two  inches  above  the  rawe/.  The  bait  should  be  a 
middle-sized  dace  ;  insert  the  baiting  needle  close  behind  the  back  fin, 
letting  it  come  out  at  the  mouth,  draw  the  gimp  to  which  the  hook  is 
tied  after  it ;  the  short  hook  must  stand  with  the  point  upright  behind 
the  back  fin,  the  others  will  consequently  be  on  each  side,  then  hang  it 
upon  the  swivel,  and  try  if  it  will  spin,  if  it  docs  not,  move  the  bait  a 
little  to  the  right  or  left,  (which  may  be  done  without  moving  it  from 
the  hook,)  the  whole  success  depends  on  its  quick  turning  when  drawn 
against  the  stream,  and  when  it  does,  it  appears  like  a  fish  unable  to 
escape,  and  becomes  too  tempting  a  morsel  for  the  Pike  to  resist ; 
this  method  will  not  only  enable  the  Angler  to  fish  a  greater  extent 
of  water  than  the  others,  but  is  more  certain  to  secure  the  Pike.  The 
iarge  ones,  though  bold  in  seizing  the  bait,  are  very  cautious  in  gorging 
it;  most  trollers  have  experienced  that  after  running  out  a  considerable 
length  of  Hue,  the  bait  has  been  mumbled  to  pieces  and  deserted,  a 
disappointment  here  remedied,  for  a  Pike  has  but  to  seize  the  bait,  and 
-he  is  caught. 

At  both  troll  and  snap  some  persons  have  two  or  more  swivels  to 
^their  line,  by  which  means  its  twisting  is  prevented,  the  bait  plays 
more  freely,  and  to  the  dead  bait  in  rivers  it  certainly  is  an  improve- 
onent  J  -in  ponds  or  still  waters  one  will  answer  the  purpose. 
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Another  way  of  taking  the  Pike  is  with  an  artificial  fly ;  many  have 
asserted  that  they  are  not  to  be  caught  at  all  with  &Jly,  but  as  a  con- 
vincing proof  to  the  contrary,  the  engraving  of  the  skeleton  of  the  head 
of  a  Pike  is  given,  which  is  the  biggest  taken  by  a  Une,  or  perhaps  ever 
knoMai  in  this  country,  and  which  was  caught  in  Lock  Ken,  near  New 
Galloxmy,  in  Scotland,  with  a  common  fly,  made  of  the  Peacock's  fea- 
ther; \t  weightA  seventy-two  poimds ;  the  skeleton  of  the  head  is  at  Ken- 
more  Castle ;  the  jaw  at  the  top,  is  that  of  a  Pike,  weighing  ixtenty-Jive 
pounds;  a  scale  is  annexed,  by  which  the  respective  proportions  of 
the  two  may  be  ascertained,  and  which  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
largest  Pike  ever  seen  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Pike  fly  must  be  made  upon  a  double  hook,  fastened  to  a  good 
ihik  of  gimp,  and  composed  of  very  gaudy  materials,  such  as  Phea- 
sant's, Peacock'?,,  or  Jlfallard's  feathers,  the  brown  and  softest  part 
■of  Bears  fur,  the  reddish  part  of  that  of  a  Squirrel,  Avith  some 
yellow  JNIohair  for  the  body.  The  head  is  formed  of  a  little  fur, 
some  gold  twist,  and  two  small  black  or  blue  beads  for  the  eyes ; 
the  body  must  be  framed  rough,  full,  and  round,  the  wings  not  parted, 
but  to  stand  upright  on  the  back,  and  some  smaller  feathers  continued 
thence  all  down  the  back,  to  the  end  of  the  tail;  so  that -when  finished, 
they  may  be  left  a  little  longer  than  the  hook,  and  the  whole  to  be 
•about  the  size  of  a  JVren.  A  fly  thus  made  will  often  take  Pike,  when 
iother  baits  are  of  no  avail,  especially  in  dark,  zcindy  days ;  the  fly 
must  be  moved  quick  when  in  the  water,  and  kept  on  the  surface  if 
possible.  Several  sorts  of  these  flies  are  to  be  had  at  all  the  fishing- 
tackle  shops. 

Pike  are  also  taken  with  a  \xve  bait  fixed  to  a  certain  place,  termed 
a  ledger  bait ;  if  a  fish  is  to  be  used,  the  hook  is  to  be  run  through 
the  upper  Up  or  back  fln ;  if  a  Frog,  (of  which  tlie  yellowest  are  the 
best,)  the  arming  wire  is  to  be  put  in  at  the  mouth,  and  out  at  the 
gill,  and  tie  the  leg  above  the  upper  joint  to  the  nire,  fasten  the  wire 
to  a  strong  line,  about  ixcelve  or  fourteen  yards  long,   the  other  end 
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being  made  fast  to  a  stake  or  stump  of  a  tree,  z  forked  stick  is  to  be 
placed  near  the  surface,  through  wliich  the  line  is  to  pass,  and  suspend 
the  bait  about  a  yard  in  the  water,  by  a  notch  made  in  thtfork,  but 
which  when  the  bait  is  taken  will  easily  sljp  out,  but  the  best  way  is 
to  have  a  wheel  on  an  iron  spindle  to  stick  into  the  ground. 

Huxing  Pike  is  with  large  bladders  blown  up  and  tied  close ;  at 
the  mouth  of  each  fasten  a  line  (longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the 
water's  depth,)  with  an  armed  hook  baited,  launch  them  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  wind  to  move  up  and  down  the  pool;  diboatmWhQ 
necessary  in  this  diversion. 

Huxing  Pike  is  also  done  by  fixing  an  armed  hook  baited,  at  such 
a  length  as  to  swim  about  mid-water,  to  the  leg  of  a  Goose  or  Duck, 
and  then  driving  the  birds  into  the  water.  It  was  thus  formerly  prac- 
tised in  the  Loch  of  Monteith  in  Scotland,  which  abounds  with  very 
large  Perch  and  Pike.  "Upon  the  Islands  a  number  of  Geese  were 
collected  by  the  Farmers,  who  occupied  the  surrounding  banks  of  the 
loch,  after  baited  lines  of  two  or  three  feet  long  had  been  tied  to  the 
legs  of  their  geese,  they  were  driven  into  the  water  ;  steering  naturally 
homewards,  in  different  directions,  the  baits  were  soon  swallowed  ;  a 
violent  and  often  tedious  struggle  ensued,  in  which,  however,  the  geese 
at  length  prevailed,  though  they  were  frequently  much  exhausted 
before  they  reached  the  shore."  This  method  has  not  been  so  long 
relinquished,  but  there  are  old  persons  upon  the  spot,  who  were  active 
promoters  of  the  amusement. 

Trimmers  of  two  sorts  are  described,  and  also  the  mode  of  baiting 
them,  in  the  Engraving  ;  the  upper  are  made  of  flat  cork,  or  any  light 
wood  painted,  to  be  seven  or  eight  inches  diameter,  turned  round,  M'ith  a 
groove  in  the  edge,  large  enough  to  receive  a  fine  whip-cord  or  silk-line 
twelve  or  fourteen  yards,  or  at  least  Jive  yards  longer  than  the  depth  of 
the  water ;  a  small  peg,  two  inches  long,  is  fixed  in  the  centre,  with 
the  end   slit,  a  small  double  hook  fixed  to  a  brass  wire  link ;    insert 
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the  baiting  needle  under  the  .side-/?«  of  the  bait  (for  wlilch  large  Gudgeons 
are  superior  to  all  others),  and  keep  it  just  within  the  skin  of  the  side, 
bring  it  out  beyond  the  back  fin,  drawing  the  wire  after  it,  and  the 
hook,  when  drawn  home,  will  be  partly  covered  by  the  side  Jin ;  this 
method,  performed  carefully,  will  preserve  the  fish  alive  for  many  hours 
longer  than  any  other ;  one  end  of  the  line  is  of  course  fixed  to  the 
cork,  the  other  to  the  loop  in  the  wire,  the  line  is  then  slightly  put  into 
the  slit  of  the  peg  to  keep  the  bait  at  a  proper  depth,  (from  three  to 
four  feet,^  and  to  prevent  its  untwisting  the  line  out  of  the  groove. 
The  Trimmer  should  always  be  started  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
pond,  and  the  rougher  the  water  the  better  sport,  if  not  seized  in  one 
trip,  it  must  be  taken  up  and  re-started  from  the  windward  side  again. 

The  lower  Trimmers  aie  also  of  Coi^h,  and  are  to  be  baited  and  used 
as  above,  their  form  is  adapted  to  go  easily  thxough.  zveeds  when  taken  by 
the  Pike  ;  after  the  line  is  run  otfthey  will  follow  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge, 
and  will  not  long  be  kept  from  appearing  on  the  surface  in  the  weediest 
places  ;  a  hole  is  burnt  through  one  corner  of  the  Cork,  by  which  with 
a  cord  it  may  be  made  stationary  to  the  side  of  any  water,  and  which  me- 
thod is  sometimes  preferred  where  a  boat  cannot  readily  be  conmianded. 
No  species  of  fishing  does  more  execution  than  this  ;  in  windy  weather, 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  both  day  and  night,  the  Trimmer  pre- 
sents itself  as  the  most  deadly  foe  the  Pike  can  encounter. 

The  largest  Pike  ever  known  to  be  taken  with  a  trimmer,  was  by 
Messrs.  Hitch  and  Major  Rhode,  in  Dagenham  Breach;  it  weighed 
thirty-five  pounds. 

Pike  in  clear  water  and  a  gentle  gale,  from  the  middle  o?  Summer 
to  the  latter  end  of  Autumn,  bite  best  about  three  in  the  afternoon  ; 
in  the  JVinter,  during  the  Avhole  day,  and  in  the  Spring,  most  eagerly 
early  in  the  Morn,  and  late  at  E,xe. 
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The  following  curious  note  was  sent  with  a  Pike  by  a  Mihtary  Gen- 
tleman, during  the  late  rebellion  in  Ireland,  to  a  Clergyman  who  had 
requested  the  former  to  exert  his  skill  in  providing  him  with  some 
fish  upon  a  particular  day,  when  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  was  to  dinp 
with  him. — Dear  Sir,  I  send  you  a  Pike,  God  forgive  me,  designedly 
for  his  Lonhhip's  belly,  into  whicli,  from  what  you  have  told  me, 
there  will  be  no  great  labour  in  thrusting  it  ! 


%\)t  (l5ttt?geoti 

Is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  English  rivers,  they  delight  most 
in  o-entle  streams,  with  gravelly  and  sandy  bottoms,  and  are  met 
with  in  the  Kennet,  Cole,  and  the  Mersey,  of  a  size  superior  to  those 
o-enerally  taken  elsewhere.  Mr.  Pennant  records  one  caught  near 
Uxbridge  that  weighed  half  a  pound;  though  properly  a  river  fish, 
they  thrive  amazingly  in  ponds,  which  have  gravelly  scours,  and  are 
fed  with  brooks  running  through  them  ;  the  Compiler  had  Gudgeons 
in  a  pond  of  this  description,  so  large,  that  their  average  weight, 
was  Jive,  and  at  most  six  to  the  pound.  The  shape  of  the  body  is 
thick  and  round  ;  the  irides  tinged  with  red,  the  gill  covers,  with  green 
and  silver ;  this  fish  is  leather-mouthed,  the  lower  jaw  is  shorter  than 
the  upper,  at  each  corner  of  the  mouth  is  a  single  beard,  the  back  is 
dark  olive,  streaked  with  black  ;  the  lateral  line  straight,  the  sides 
beneath  that,  silvery,  the  belly  white ;  the  tail  is  forked,  and  as  well 
as  the  dorsal  fin,  is  beautifully  marked  with  black.  The  flesh  of  the 
Gudgeon  is  so  delicious,  as  to  be  called  the  fresh  xoatcr  Smelt,  and  is 
compared  with  the  Smelt  in  point  of  flavour. 

Gudgeon  spawn  twice  or  thrice  in  a  year,  the  chief  time  is  the 
latter  part  of  April,  again  during  the  Summer,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  Autumn;  about  the  end  of  Spring  they  seek  shallows,  which  they 
frequent  all  the  hot  months,  but  the  rest  of  the  year,  they  are  usually 
taken  in  deep  water,  upon  a  bottom  sandi/  with  mud. 
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The  Gudgeon  bites  freely,  and  from  the  latter  end  of  Spring  until 
Autumn  commences,  in  gloomy  warm  days,  from  an  hour  after  sun  rise 
to  within  the  same  space  of  its  setd?ig  ;  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
the  middle  of  the  day  when  it  is  warmest,  for  they  do  not  take  readily 
in  cold  weather,  nor  soon  after  spawning.  In  angling  for  this  fish  in 
the  shallows,  the  tackle  must  be  very  fine,  a  hook  No.  7  or  8,  a  short 
rod  and  line,  and  a  quill  float ;  the  bait  should  drag  on  the  ground ; 
they  will  take  the  small  red-v/orm,  gentles,  and  blood- worms,  the  last 
is  perhaps  the  best,  and  a  ?^ake  (or  the  boat  hook  if  fishing  from  a  boat) 
should  be  kept  frequently  stirring  the  bottom ;  to  this  spot  they 
assemble  in  shoals,  expecting  food  from  the  discolouring  of  the  water, 
and  by  now  and  then  throwing  in  a  few  broken  worms  or  gentles,  they 
are  also  kept  together,  and  sometimes  great  quantities  are  thus  taken. 
They  are  apt  to  nibble  at  the  bait,  the  Angler  ought  not  therefore  to 
strike  at  the  first  biting  ;  some  use  two  or  three  hooks  on  the  line. 
Such  singular  fascination  had  this  fishing  in  one  instance,  that  a  Clergy- 
man, Minister  of  Thames  Dittoji,  who  was  engaged  to  be  man  ied  to  a 
daughter  of  the  then  Bishop  of  London,  overstaid  the  canonical  hour, 
and  the  Lady  justly  offended  at  his  neglect,  withdrew  her  assent;  he 
however  certainly  proved  himself  an  exception  to  the  Poet's  remarkj, 

"  What  Gudgeons  are  we  Men, 
Every  Woman's  easy  prey." 

A  fondness  for  Coursing  similar  to  that  of  the  above  Gentleman  for 
Angling,  seemed  to  have  operated  upon  a  Gloucestershire  Justice, 
who  attending  the  funeral  of  his  wife,  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  of  woe, 
and  seemingly  torpid  with  sorrow,  was  suddenly  roused  from  his  grief 
by  the  starting  of  a  Hare,  upon  which,  as  if  forgetting  the  melancholy- 
business  he  was  about,  he  immediately  threw  down  his  black  cloak 
and  other  incumbrances,  and  hallooing  on  a  brace  of  Greyhounds,  the 
constant  attendants  of  all  his  steps,  pursued  the  game.  The  Hare 
beitig  killed,  he  re-joined  the  procession,  which  had  halted  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  Bearers  had  set  down  the  Corpse;    Come,  gentle— 
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men,  said  he,  resuming  his  melancholy  tone,  with  his  sable  vestments, 
in  the  name  oF  God  let  us  proceed  witli  the  remains  of  my  dearest 
wife,  and  finish  the  ceremony  for  which  we  are  met. 
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haunts  rapid  and  clear  streams,  and  particularly  such  as  flow  through 
mountainous  countries  ;  it  is  found  in  those  of  Derbyshire,  Shropshire, 
Yorkshire,  &c.  ;  in  Lapland,  where  it  is  very  common,  the  inhabit- 
ants use  its  entrails  instead  of  Rennet,  to  make  the  Cheese,  which  they 
get  from  the  milk  of  the  Rein-deer.  It  is  a  fish  of  very  elegant  form, 
the  body  is  less  deep  than  that  of  the  Trout,  the  head  small  with  pro- 
tuberant eyes,  whose  irides  are  silvery  speckled  with  yellow  ;  the  mouth 
is  of  a  middle  size,  and  the  upper  jaw  the  largest.  The  teeth  are  very 
minute,  seated  in  the  jaws,  and  roof  of  tl;e  mouth,  and  feel  like  a 
fine  file  ;  the  head  is  dusky,  the  covers  of  the  gills  of  a  glossy  green, 
yet  when  in  prime  perfection,  these  parts  are  blackish  ;  (differing  in 
tliis  respect  from  all  other  fish,  being  least  beautifid  when  most  in 
season,)  the  back  is  of  a  dusky  green  inclining  to  blue,  the  sides  of 
a  fine  silvery  grey,  (from  which  it  derives  the  name,)  yet  when  first 
taken,  they  seem  to  glitter  with  spangles  of  gold,  and  are  marked  with 
black  spots  irregularly  placed.  The  side  line  is  nearly  straight,  the  scales 
are  large,  and  the  lower  edges  dusky,  forming  straight  rows  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  which  is  much  forked ;  the  large  dorsal  fin  is  spotted, 
the  other  fins  are  plain  ;  it  is  rather  hog-backed,  and,  from  the  nose  and 
belly  touching  the  ground  together,  it  is  conjectured  that  this  fish 
feeds  mostly  at  the  bottom.  In  length  the  Grayling  seldom  exceeds 
sixteen  inches.  Mr.  Pennant  mentions  one  taken  near  Ludlow  above 
half  a  yard  long,  and  weighing  four  pounds  six  ounces,  as  a  rare 
instance.  One  was  caught  near  Shrewsbury  that  weighed  full  five 
pounds. 
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Thymallus  is  a  name  bestowed  upon  the  Grayling,  on  account  of  an 
imaginary  scent  proceeding  from  it  similar  to  that  of  Thyme ;  the  name 
of  Umbra,  which  this  fish  also  bears,  has  a  far  better  derivation,  for  it 
is  so  swift  a  swimmer,  as  to  disappear  like  the  passing  shadow. 

Graylings  are  in  great  esteem,  and  their  flesh  is  white  and  palata- 
ble all  the  year:  they  are  in  season  from  September  to  January, 
(some  say  are  best  in  October,  others  in  December),  and  cannot  be 
dressed  too  soon  after  they  are  caught.  Graylings  lurk  close  all  the 
JFinter,  and  begin  to  be  very  active,  and  to  spawn. in  .4/)r/7  or  early 
in  May,  at  which  time  and  during  the  Summer,  near  the  sides  and  at 
the  tails  of  sharp  streams,  they  will  take  all  the  flies  that  Trout  are 
fond  of:  they  rise  bolder  than  the  Trout,  and  if  missed  several  times 
will  still  pursue,  yet  notwithstanding  they  are  so  sportive  after  ihejly, 
they  are  an  inanimate  fish  when  hooked,  and  the  sides  of  the  mouth 
are  so  very  tender,  that  unless  nicely  treated,  when  struck,  the  hold 
will  frequently  be  broken:  in  September  they  retire  in  shoals  to  the 
lower  end  of  still  holes,  just  where  the  water  becomes  shallow,  where 
they  will  take  a  fly  at  the  top,  which  should  be  small,  the  Cumlet-Jty 
i&  perhaps  the  best,  and  the  hook  No.  7  or  8., 

When  the  water  is  not  proper  for  flies,  and  they  are  angled  for 
below  the  surface,  use  Gentles,  (which  they  eagerly  bite  at,)  Wasp-grubs, 
or  well  scoured  Worms,  as  near  the  ground  as  possible.  The  Cad- 
bait,  and  other  small  insects  which  hide  themselves  in  husks,  they 
greedily  feed  upon,  and  have  often  been  observed  rooting  up  the 
gravel,  and  catching  at  every  thing  of  this  kindJ  Some  in  fishing 
w'lXh  gentles,  have  tzvo  or  three  hook^,  and  fish. with  them  as  with  au 
artijicial-tiy ;  others  recommend  the  bait,  or  at  least  the  lead  above 
it,  to  drag  on  the  ground,  as  they  will  rather  take  it  there,  than  ascend 
to  do  so,   and  use  a  *  running  line,   while    others  prefer  a  coj'k  jioat, 

*  So  called  because  it  runs  upon  the  bottom  :  it  should  be  as  long  as  the  rod,  or  nearly  so, 
and  strong  ;  about  ten  inches  from  the  end  fasten  a  small  cleft  shot,  and  through  a  hole  made  ia 
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insisting  that  the  Grayling  is  more  apt  to  rise  than  descend,    and 
on  that  account  keep  the  bait  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  bottom. 

Walton  has  said  the  Grayling  will  take  a  Minnow,  and  his  autho- 
rity is  not  to  be  lightly  questioned,  but  Anglers  of  great  experience 
have  never  found  this  bait  successful.  Grayling  bite  during  the  whole 
of  cool,  cloudy  days,  but  the  preferable  times  in  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer, are  from  eight  in  the  morn  until  twelve,  and  from  four  in  the 
afternoon  until  after  sun-set ;  and  from  September  to  January  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 
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That  this  common  fish  has  escaped  the  notice  of  all  the  ancients, 
except  AusoNius,  (who  celebrates  it  more  for  its  beauty  than  fine 
flavour,)  is,  says  Mr.   Pennant,   matter  of  surprise,    nor  is  it  less 

a  small  or  large  bullet,  according  to  l)\i  current,  put  the  line,  and  draw  the  ball  down  to  the  shot  j 
to  the  extremity  of  the  line  fasten  a  grass  or  silk  worm  gut  with  a  large  hook  ;  some  use  only- 
four  large  shot  eight  inches  from  the  hook.  Another  kind  of  running  line  is,  at  the  end 
where  the  hook  is  looped  in  a  common  line  a  cleft  bullet  is  to  be  fastened,  and  half  a  foot  above, 
a  link  ten  or  twelve  inches  with  a  hook  baited  with  a  worm,  and  six  inches  over  the  former, 
a  second  fixed  and  baited  in  the  same  manner,  with  a  worm  of  a  different  sort.  By  this  means 
the  true  bottom  will  be  found,  which  with  lead  fixed  otherwise  cannot  be  so  well  ascertained. 
A  third  mode,  which  Wa  lto  n  much  recommends,  is  with  a  line  a  yard  and  half  longer  than  the 
rod,  with  a  single  hair  next  the  hook  (which  must  be  small),  and  for  two  or  three  of  the  adjoin- 
ing lengths,  and  one.  No.  5  shot,  at  top  ;  the  smaller  brandlings  well  scoured  is  to  be  the  bait,  of 
which  one  only  is  to  be  placed  on  the  hook,  by  putting  the  point  of  it  in  at  the  tail,  and  running 
up  the  body  of  the  worm  quite  over  all  the  arming,  and  an  inch  at  least  upon  the  hair,  the  head 
and  remaining  part  hanging  downward  ;  with  this,  fish  in  clear  water  always  in  and  up  the 
stream,  casting  the  worms  before  as  if  an  artificial_/?y,  with  a  light  pliant  rod,  and  keeping  it  in 
motion  by  drawing  it  back  as  in  fly  angling.  The  worm  is  frequently  taken  upon  or  near  the 
surface,  and  almoft  always  before  the  light  shot  can  sink  it  to  the  bottom.  According  to 
Walton,  this  is  superior  to  any  other  mode  of  angling  with  a  viorm  for  either  Grayling 
or  Trout,  especially  in  bright  water. 
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singular  that  so  delicate  a  species  should  be  neglected  at  a  time  when 
the  folly  and  extravagance  of  the  table  was  at  its  height,  and  that 
the  Epicures  should  overlook  a  fish  that  is  found  in  such  quantities 
in  their  neighbouring  lakes,  when  they  ransacked  the  Universe  for 
dainties.  The  milts  o(  Jllurceuoi  were  brought  from  one  place,  the  livers 
of  Scari  from  another,  and  Oysters  even  from  so  remote  a  spot  as  our 
Sandwich;  but  there  ever  was  (and  still  continues)  a  fashion  in  the 
article  of  good  living.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  despised  the  Trout, 
the  Piper,  and  the  Doree,  and  it  is  believed  Mr.  Quin  himself  would 
have  resigned  the  rich  paps  of  a  pregnant  Sow,  the  heels  of  Camels, 
and  the  tongues  of  Flamingo's,  though  dressed  by  the  cooks  of  Helio- 
gabalus,  for  a  goodjoa'/  of  Salmon  with  Lobster  sauce. 

The  general  shape  of  Trouts  is  rather  long  than  broad,  in  several  of 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  lakes  and  rivers  they  grow  so  much  thicker  than 
in  those  of  England,  that  a  fish  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  inches  will 
often  weigh  from  thi^ee  to  five  pounds.  The  Trout  is  a  fish  of  prey,  has 
a  short  roundish  head,  blunt  nose,  mouth  wide  and  filled  with  teeth, 
not  only  in  the  jaws,  but  on  the  palate  and  tongue.  The  scales  are 
small,  their  back  is  ash  colour,  the  sides  yellow,  and  when  in  season, 
is  sprinkled  all  over  the  body  and  covers  of  the  gills  with  small  beau- 
tiful red  and  black  spots,  the  tail  is  broad. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  Trout,  differing  in  their  size,  (for  in  many 
of  the  smaller  streams  there  are  Trouts  that  always  continue  small, 
but  are  very  great  breeders,)  shape,  and  hue,  but  the  flesh  of  the  best 
is  either  red  or  yellow  when  dt^essed',  the  female  fish  has  a  smaller  head 
and  deeper  body  than  the  male,  and  is  of  superior  flavour.  In  fact,  the 
colours  of  the  Trout  and  its  spots  vary  greatly  in  different  waters  and  at 
distinct  seasons,  yet  each  may  be  reduced  to  one  species.  In  Llyndivi,  a 
lake  in  South  JVales,  are  Trout  called  Cock  y  dail,  with  red  and  black 
spots  as  big  as  sixpences,  others  unmarked  and  of  a  reddish  hue,  that 
sometimes  weigh  nearly  ten  pounds,  but  are  ill  tasted.  Tn  Lough  Neaghy^ 
in  Ireland,  are  Trout  called  Buddaghs,  which  rise  to  thirty^ pounds,  ana 
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some  (probably  of  the  same  species,)  are  taken  in  Ullesxcate)',  in  Cum- 
berland, of  still  greater  weight,  and  both  these  are  supposed  to 
be  similar  with  the  large  Trout  of  the  lake  o? Geneva,  a  fish,  says  Mr. 
Pennant,  which  I  have  eaten  of  more  than  once,  and  think  veiy 
indifferent. 

A  Trout  taken  in  Llynailet,  in  Denbighshire,  which  is  famous  for 
its  excellent  kind,  was  singularly  maiked  and  shaped,  it  measured 
17  inches  in  length,  depth  3J,  and  weighed  owe  poi/?2</  ten  ounces;  the 
head  thick,  nose  sharp,  both  jaws  as  well  as  the  head  of  a  pale  brown, 
blotched  with  black,  the  teeth  sharp  and  strong,  dispersed  in  the  jaws, 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  tongue,  (as  is  the  case  with  the  whole  genus, 
except  the  Gzviniad,  Avhich  is  toothless,  and  the  Grayling,  Avhich  has 
none  on  the  tongue,)  the  back  was  dusky,  the  sides  tinged  with  a 
purplish  bloom,  both  above  and  below  the  side  line,  which  was 
straight,  and  marked  with  deep  purple  spots,  mixed  with  black. 
The  belly  was  white,  the  first  dorsal  fin  was  spotted,  the  spurious  fin 
brown  tipped  with  red,  the  pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins  of  a  pale 
brown,  the  edges  of  the  latter  white,  the  tail  very  little  forked  when 
extended. 

Some  peculiar  remarks  upon  the  various  sorts  of  Trout  in  the  Northern 
counties  of  England,  and  of  their  growth  and  age,  have  been  given  by 
a  very  experienced  Angler,  to  the  following  effect. — That  he  does 
not  undertake  to  determine  whether  the  river  or  bui~n  Trout  are  of  one 
species  ;  in  many  points  the  Trout  taken  out  of  the  same  river  and  same 
pools,  will  agree,  and  in  some  shall  vary,  so  that  if  the  difference 
were  owing  to  the  water  or  food,  he  could  say  nothing  against  their 
being  of  one  species  ;  he  believes  they  spawn  promiscuously  together, 
are  all  similar  in  shape,  in  the  number  of  their  fins,  and  their  Jifis 
being  disposed  in  the  same  places  ;  whether  the  colour  of  the  spots 
make  any  specific  variety  he  leaves  to  the  decision  of  Naturalists, 
but  in  his  opinion,  the  so  much  esteemed  Charr,  both  red  and  white, 
is  only  a  Meer  or  Jlarsh  Trout,   and  the  colour  perhaps  owing  to  the 
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sex.  In  several  of  the  Northern  rivers  he  has  taken  Trouts  as  red,  and  as 
well  tasted  as  any  Charr,  and  whose  bojies  when  potted,  have  dissolved 
like  those  of  the  Charr.  That  about  Michaelmas  he  had  caught 
Trouts  of  a  copperish  hue  without  spots,  the  flesh  when  dressed  was 
like  Bees-wax,  and  well  tasted ;  that  likewise  in  April  he  took  one  of 
these  Trout  twenty-eight  inches,  and  thick  in  proportion,  whicli  boiled 
yellow,  but  was  equally  good,  and  this  he  thinks  was  the  Bull-Trout 
mentioned  by  Walton,  and  several  Authors,  as  extraordinary  both 
for  its  size  and  goodness,  and  to  be  found  no  where  but  in  Northum- 
berland. He  records  a  still  larger  fish  caught  in  the  same  river  (the 
Cocquet)  by  him  in  September  near  Brenkburn  Abbey,  the  length, 
which  was  nearly  a  yard,  did  not  strike  this  Gentleman  so  much,  as 
the  bright  spots  upon  the  lateral  line,  by  which  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  an  overgrown  Burn  Trout,  and  neither  a  Salmon,  Salmon-Trout,  nor 
the  same  with  those  two  he  thought  were  the  Bull-Trout. 

Walton  mentions  the  Fordzvich  Trout,  taken  in  the  river  Stour,  of 
which  only  one  instance  was  ever  known  of  their  being  caught  by  the 
Angle,  and  are  said  to  be  delicious  eating ;  one  weighing  twenty-six 
pounds,  and  of  a  most  beautiful  colour,  was  taken  with  a  net  in  De- 
cember 1797  ;  they  grow  to  a  larger  size. 

Another  Trout  in  Northumberland  (called  the  Whit  ling, )  the  former 
Gentleman  describes  as  being  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  long,  shaped 
exactly  like  the  Salmon,  and  being  red  and  high  flavoured  as  the  Charr  ; 
he  has  taken  many  of  them  with  thejly,  and  with  7iight  lines  in  theTwced 
and  the  JFensbeck,  but  never  with  any  spawn  in  them,  which  induced 
him  to  consider  them  Salmon  Smelts,  that  had  been  to  the  sea  and 
returned  to  the  fi  esh  water  in  the  same  Summer,  and  which  the  follow- 
ing Spring  would  be  what  is  termed  a  gilse,  or  year  old  Salmon  ;  none 
of  them  had  spots  either  red  or  black,  which  the  Burn  and  Salmon 
Trouts  have,  and  the  Fishermen  of  the  Tweed  flatly  contradicted  his 
suggestions,  by  positively  affirming  that  7ione  were  ever  known  to  grow 
above  twenty  inches  long. 
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The  -Burn  or  River  Trout,  he  says,  with  plenty  of  food  and  good 
water,  grows  rapidly ;  several  experiments  were  made  in  ponds  fed 
by  river  water,  and  some  by  clear  springs,  into  which  the  young 
y>j/ have  been  put  at/»e  or  «>  months  old,  (that  is  'n\  September  or 
October,  reckoning  from  April,  when  they  first  come  from  the  spawn- 
ing beds, )  at  which  time  they  will  be  six  or  seven  inches  long  ;  in 
eighteen  months  the  change  has  been  surprising :  he  has  seen  a  pond 
drained  ten  months  after  being  thus  stocked,  which  was  in  Julif,  when 
the  fish  were  fifteen  months  old,  some  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches, 
others  not  more  than  eleven  or  twelve;  the  fish  were  returned  into  the 
pond,  and  it  was  again  drained  the  March  following,  when  some  were 
tccenty-two  inches,  and  weighed  three  pounds,  others  were  sixteen 
inches,  and  some  not  more  than  twelve ;  to  -what,  asks  this  Gentleman, 
can  we  attribute  this  difference  ?  in  M'ater,  food,  and  weather,  they  all 
fared  alike;  his  opinion  is,  that  the  fry  were  the  produce  oi Trouts  of 
various  ages,  and  that  the  older  and  larger  the  parents,  the  more  speedy 
is  the  growth  of  their  offspring. 

He  is  certain  that  Trouts,  in  a  good />ow(/ will  grow  much  faster  than 
in  some  rivers,  and  from  the  accurate  observation  of  a  Gentleman,  who 
kept  them  in  ponds  to  ascertain  the  progress  and  duration  of  their 
lives,  he  asserts,  that  at  four  or  five  years  they  are  at  their  full  growth, 
which  in  some  was  thirty  inches,  in  many  considerably  less,  that  for 
three  years  they  continued  with  little  alteration  in  their  size  or  good- 
ness, two  years  after  the  head  seemed  to  be  enlarged  and  the  body 
wasted,  and  in  the  winter  after  that  change  they  died.  According  to 
this  computation,  nine  or  ten  years  is  the  term  of  their  existence, 
possibly  that  may  be  prolonged,  and  their  bulk  increased,  when  they 
have  liberty  to  go  into  the  Tide-way  and  Salt  xvater. 

Of  the  Gillaroo  Trout  (the  inhabitant  of  certain  lakes  in  Ireland,") 
mention  has  been  made  in  the  account  of  the  waters  of  that  country. 

In  some  rivers,  Trouts  begin  to  spawn  in  October,  but  November  is 
the  chief  month ;  the  end  of  September  they  quit  the  deep  water  to 
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.  which  tlicy  had  retired,  during  tlie  latter  part  of  tlie  hot  weatlier,  and 
make  great  efforts  to  gain  the  source  of  the  cui  rents,  (they  also  swim 
up  brooks,  where  they  are  too  often  destroyed  by  the  poacher,  wlio  is 
always  upon  the  watch,  and  is  sure  to  cause  terrible  liavock  at  this 
season,)  seeking  out  proper  places  for  spawning ;  this  is  always  upon 
a  gravelly  bottom,  or  where  gravel  and  sand  are  mixed  among  stones, 
towards  the  end  and  sides  of  a  stream,  and  in  lakes,  &c.  where  the  bottoms 
are'gravel,  among  xveeda,  where  they  make  themselves  beds  and  deposit 
their  ova,  (they  are  very  prolific,  and  the  spawn  is  most  eagerly  sought 
after  and  devoured  by  the  Grayling,)  at  which  period  they  turn  black 
about  the  head  and  body,  and  become  soft  and  unwholesome  ;  in  fact, 
they  are  never  good  when  big  with  roe,  which  is  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  most  other  fish;  after  spawning  they  become  feeble,  their  bodies 
wasted,  and  those  beautiful  spots  which  before  adorned  them  are  im- 
perceptible, their  heads  appear  swelled  and  the  eyes  dull  ;  (and  Mr. 
Pennant  says,  the  under  jaw  is  subject,  at  certain  times,  to  the  same 
curvature  as  that  of  the  6'fl/wio«. )  In  this  state  they  seek  still  waters, 
and  continue  there  sick,  it  is  supposed,  all  the  winter,  a  prey  also  to 
vermin,  which  breeds  upon  and  keeps  them  poor.  Thus  does  "  the 
Monarch  of  the  brook"  pass  nearly  one  fourth  of  his  existence,  until 
roused  from  his  torpor  by  the  returning  Spring.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  all  Trout  rivers,  there  are  some  barren  female  fish,, 
which  continue  good  all  the  winter. 

In  March,  or  if  mild  open  weather,  in  February,  Trouts  begin  to  leave 
their  winter  quarters,  and  approach  the  shallows  and  tails  of  streams, 
where  they  cleanse  and  restore  themselves  to  health  ;  as  they  acquire 
strength,  they  advance  still  higher  up  the  rivers,  until  they  fix  upon  their 
summer  ves\i\e\\ce,  for  which  they  generally  choose  an  eddy,  behindastone, 
a  log,  or  bank  that  projects  forwards  into  the  water,  and  against  which 
the  current  drives  ;  whirlpools  and  holes  into  which  sharps  and  shallows 
fall,  under  roots  of  trees,  and  in  places  shaded  by  boughs  and  bushes ; 
iu  small  rivers  they  frequently  lie  under  sedges  and  weeds,  especially 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,    before   their    perfect  streng;th    is   re- 
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covered,  but  when  in  their  prime,  they  feed  in  the  swiftest  streams,  and 
are  often  found  at  the  upper  end  of  mill-pools,  at  locks,  flood-gates,  and 
weirs,  also  under  bridges,  or  between  two  streams  running  from  under 
their  arches,  and  likewise  in  the  returns  of  streams,  where  the  water 
seems  to  boil ;  in  the  decline  of  summer,  they  lie  at  tiiill-tails,  or 
end  of  other  streams,  and  in  the  deep  water. 

Trouts  may  be  said  to  be  in  season  from  March  to  Septe7nber  ;  they 
are  fattest  from  the  middle  oi  August  until  the  latter  month,  from  their 
having  fed  upon  the  spawn  and  young  fry  of  various  fish,  which  consti- 
tutes their  firmness  and  flavour.  Some  however  contend,  that  their 
prime  season  is  in  Alay  ;  but  in  that  month  and  June  they  so  glut 
themselves  w'lthjiies  as  to  cause  a  flabbiness,  which  they  neither  have 
at  the  end  oi  Jpril,  or  at  the  time  above-mentioned. 

There  are  few  fish  that  afford  the  Angler  such  diversion,  or  require 
mme  skill  to  take  them,  than  the  Trout ;  (such  is  the  passion  to  fish 
for  them,  that  the  liberty  of  anghng  in  some  of  the  streams  in  the 
adjacent  counties,  is  purchased  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  per  ann.  by  the 
amateurs  oi  the  metropolis  ;)  they  are  at  all  times  exceedingly  circum- 
spect, and  it  will  be  in  vain  to  angle  when  the  water  is  low  by  being 
kept  up  at  the  mills,  as  they  then  retire  under  the  banks  and  roots, 
refusing  all  baits.  In  a  cloudy  day,  after  a  gentle  shower,  when  the 
mills  are  going,  they  will  freely  take  Minnows,  TForms,  and  Flies 
of  all  kinds  in  their  proper  season  ;  in  March  or  April,  angle  for  them 
with  the  Worm  in  the  forenoon,  and  with  a  Fly  or  Minnoxv,  according^ 
to  the  state  of  the  water,  the  rest  of  the  day  ;  in  the  swiftest  and 
sharpest  curre'nts  provided  the  day  be  xearm  and  bright,  and  in  the  deeps- 
early  and  late  ;  but  if  the  water  be  discoloured  or  very  thick,  try  the 
gravelly  shallows  near  the  sides  and  tails  of  streams  with  a  worm  only, 
to  run  on  the  bottom  with  one  large  shot  a.  foot  at  least  from  it.  When 
there  is  a  small  fresh,  or  the  water  is  clearing  off,  and  is  of  a  dark 
brownish  colour,  first  use  the  worm,  (which  should  be  a  well  scoured 
Br<indli7igi  cast  in  as  aj»^  at  the  head  of  the  stream,  and  moved  gently^ 
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towards  you,  still  letting  it  go  down  with  the  currentj  so  as  to  keep 
it  a  little  under  water,  the  line  should  be  rather  short,  with  no  lead 
upon  it,  and  the  hook  fine,)  then  the  Minnow,  and  as  the  water  clears, 
the  artificial  flies. 

When  the   water  is   clear  and   low  in  sultry   weather,    the   beetles, 
blue-bottle,    palmer,   cad-bait,   wood-Jly,    earth   bob,    &c.    may   be  sac- 
cessfuily  used.     Barker  has  left  directions  in  ^zio-A^  angling  for  Trout, 
M'here  tlie  most  killing    baits  are  specified;    his  account  states,     that 
being  solicited  by  a  Nobleman,  Avho   was  his  patron,   to  get  a  dish  of 
Trout  against  the  next  morning,   he  set  off  to  the  river,  and  describes 
his  progress  there  as  follows:   "  It  proved  very  dark,  I  threw  out  a  line 
of  three  silks  and   three  hairs  twisted  for  the  upper,  and  two  hairs  and 
two  silks  for  the  lower  part,  with  a  good  large  hook.     T  baited  my 
hook  with  two  lob-worms,  the  four  ends  hanging  as  meet  as  I  could 
guess  them,    I  fell  to  angle,   it  proved  very  dark ;  so  that   I  had  good 
sport  angling  with  the  lob-worms  as  with  flies  on  the  top,    you  shall 
hear  the  fish  rise  on  the  top  of  the  water,  then  you  must  loose  a  slack 
line  down  to  the  bottom,  as  nigh  as  you  can  guess,  then  hold  your 
line  straight,   feeling  the  fish   bite ;  give  time,    there  is   no    doubt  of 
having  the  fish  ;  for  there  is  not  one  amongst  twenty  but  doth  gorge 
the  bait;  the  least  stroke  fastens  the  hook,    and  makes  the  fish  sure, 
letting  the  fish  take  a  turn  or  two,    you  may  take  him   up  with  your 
hands.     The  night  began  to  alter,   and  grow  somewhat  lighter  ;  I  took 
off  the  lob-worms,  and  set  to  my  rod   a  white  palmer   fly,  made  of   a 
large   hook ;   I  had  good  sport  for   the  time,   until  it   grew   lighter, 
so  I  took  off  the  white  palmer,  and  set  to  a  rec?  palmer,  made  of  a  large 
hook ;  I  had  good  sport,   until  it  grew  very  light,  then   I  took  off  the 
red  palmer,  and  set  to  a  black  palmer ;   I  had  good  sport,   made  up  the 
dish  of  fish,   so  I  put  up  my  tackles,   and  was  with  my  Lord  at  his 
time  appointed  for  the  service. 

''These  three  Jiies,  with  the  help  of  the /o^-rro?'??/,y,  serve  to  angle  all 
the  year  for  the  night,  observing  the  times  as  I  have  shewed  you  in  this 
night's  work,    the  white  fly  for  darkness,  the  red  fly  in  medio,  and  the 
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.black  fly  for  lightness.  This  is  the  true  experience  for  angling  in  the 
night,  wliich  is  the  surest  angling  of  all,  and  killeth  the  greatest 
J'routs.  Your  lines  may  be  strong,  but  must  not  be  longer  than 
your  rod  *." 

The  rod  for  general  Trout-Mvmg  should  be  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
'feet,  the  lower  part  of  well  seasoned  ash  or  hazlcy  large  enough  to  be 
so  bored,  as  to  hold  a  stiffer  top  for  minnow  and  worm  angling,  and 
towards  the  but-end  for  the  reel  to  fasten  on  properly,  the  middle 
should  be  good  yew  or  hiccary,  the  top  of  the  same,  nicely  spliced, 
and  about  half  a  foot  of  round  tortoise  shell  properly  lessened  to  the 
end,  and  the  rod  neatly  ringed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  Salmon^ 
it  must  be  regularly  taper  from  bottom  to  top  with  a  good  spring,  and 
pliable  ahnost  to  the  hand  for  /?j/-fishing. 

Walton  prefers  the  Yorkshire  fljj-vods,  which  are  made  up  into 
one  piece,  though  composed  of  many,  and  from  their  lightness,  are 
easily  managed  M'ith  one  hand ;  after  the  season  they  should  be  taken  to 
pieces,  and  being  kept  oiled,  may  again  be  joined  together  for  the  next^ 
and  are  as  good  as  ever.  The  length  of  line,  continues.  Mr.  W.  is  no  in- 
cumbrance to  a  man  who  knows  how  to  handle  his  rod,  and  gives  great 
advantage,  for  to  fish  fine  and  far  off  is  the  principal  rule  for  Trout 
angling,  and  an  Artist  may  easily  throw  twelve  yards  with  one,  and 
eighteen  with  both  hands.  The  line  should  be  eighteen  or  twenty 
hairs  at  the  top,  and  gradually  diminishing  to  the  bottom  ;  by  this 
means,  the  j-o^  and  tackle  will  be  taper  from  the  hand  to  the/j/,  the 
line  will  fall  straighter,  with  more  exactness,  and  less  violence  and 
weight,  (which  would  circle  the  water  and  frighten  the  fish,)  to  any 
spot  where  it  is  wished  to  be  cast.  There  are  lines  now  to  be  had, 
that  are  wove  in  one  piece.  Many  inconveniences  attend  the  use  of 
twisted  hairs  for  the  hook  links,  Indian  grass  makes  them  excellent, 
and   to  prevent  the  brittleness  Avhich  some  attribute  to  the  grass,  put 

•  Night  fishing  with  a  yfy  is  best  from  May  to  the  end  of  j^ugust,  but  the  largest  fish  are 
caught  in  the  latter  month  ;  Trout  will  take  ia  the  dark  nights  of  any  of  the  subsequent 
months,  provided  ihey  are  soft  and  calm. 
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as  many  of  the  fifiest  as  you  please  into  a  pot,  and  pour  the  scummed  fat, 
w]ierein/re*/f  meat  has  been  boiled,  upon  them;  after  laying /oz/r  hours, 
take  them  out  one  hy  one,  and  stripping  the  grease  off  with  the  fnigcr 
a4id  thumb,  (without  wiping)  stretch  each  grass  as  long  as  it  will 
yield,  coil  them  up  in  rings,  and  to  keep  them  moist,  use  a  piece  of. 
•bladder  well  oiled,  and  before  using,  soak  what  lengths  you  want  in 
water  for  half  an  hour ;  if  the  grass  he  coarse,  its  fall  mIU  be  heavy 
upon  the  water,  for  this  reason  a/one,  Silk-zcorm  gut  is  preferable, 
which  is  both  fine  and  very  strong,  but  then  the  latter  is  apt  to 
■fray ;  by  -waxing  it  Avell,  this  may  hoM'ever,  in  some  degree,  be 
prevented. 

Another  rod  for  J^/j/-fishing,  is  recommended  to  be  of  two  parts, 
without  ferrules,  and  the  lower  longer  than  the  upper,  with  the  small 
,end  of  the  former,  and  the  large  end  of  the  latter,  cut  long,  and  to  fit 
nicely,  as  for  splicing,  it  may  be  tied  together  at  the  water  side,  with 
a  common  waxed  shoemakers  thread ;  this  is  by  far  the  best,  for 
throwing  the  line  with  freedom  and  accuracy ;  and  for  easing  it  in 
playing  the  fish  when  hooked,  the  spring  will  be  superior,  if  properly 
made,  to  that  of  the  other  sort  of  rods;  upon  leaving  off  fishing,  the 
rod  should  be  untied,  and  the  string  wrapped  round  the  two  parts,  for 
carrying  it  more  conveniently  *. 

When  the  rod  is  joined,  and  the  reel  (which  should  have  a 
multiplying    wheel)     properly     fixed     thereon,     the    line     is     to     be 

•  If  the  top,  or  any  other  part  of  the  rod,  should  by  accident  break,  cut  the  two  broken 
ends  with  a  long  slope,  so  that  they  exaftly  fit  together ;  spread  some  wax  very  thin  on  each 
slope,  and  with  waxed  thread  or  silk,  according  as  the  size  of  the  fractured  part  requires,  bind 
them  neatly  together;  to  fasten  off,  lay  the  fore  iinger  of  the.  left  hand  over  the  binding,  and 
with  the  right,  make  four  turns  of  the  thread  over  it,  then  pass  the  end  of  the  thread 
between  the  under  side  of  the  finger  and  rod,  and  withdraw  the  finger  ;  lastly,  with  the  fore 
linger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  take  hold  of  the  first  of  the  turns,  and  gathering  as 
much  as  can  be  of  it,  bind  on  until  the  three  remaining  turns  are  wound  off,  and  after- 
wards take  hold  of  the  end,  which  had  before  been  put  through,  and  draw  it  close.  The 
f  ngtaving  will  further  explain  the  method. 
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brought  from  it  through  the  rings  upon  the  rod  ;  to  this  the  foot- 
length  is  to  be  looped,  and  which  should  be  about  three  yards  and 
a  half  long,  made  of  strong  5mo-/e  silk  worm  gut  well  tied,  and  the  knots 
whipped,  running  a  little  finer  towards  the  lower  end,  where  there  must 
likewise  be  a  whipped  loop.  The  first  fly  or  Stretcher  (which  should  be 
made  to  one  or  two  lengths,  nicely  whipped  together,  of  \Gvdgut,  as  fine 
or  rather  smaller  than  that  of  the  foot-length,  with  a  loop  at  the  end 
to  fasten  to  it,)  is  to  be  looped  to  the  foot-length,  and  then  the  Drop-fly 
(just  above  a  knot  where  it  is  whipped)  a  yard  or  more  from  the  End-fly, 
and  to  hang  from  the  line  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  ;  if  more 
flies  are  fished  with,  they  must  be  kept  about  the  same  distance; 
observing,  that  if  the  Drop-fies  be  larger,  or  even  as  big  as  the 
Stretcher,  a  good  line  cannot  be  thrown.  (A  beginner  should  never 
use  but  a  single  fly,  and  until  he  is  a  proficient,  every  throw  will  go 
near  to  cost  him  a  hook  ;  it  is  therefore  best  to  practise  for  some  time 
without  one.)  Supposing  this  precaution  to  have  been  adopted,  the 
line  is  to  be  let  out  half  as  long  again  as  the  rod,  and  the  part 
near  the  fly  held  in  the  left  hand  ;  the  rod  is  to  be  moved  from  right 
to  left,  and  in  moving  it  backwards  in  order  to  throw  out  the  line, 
the  hold  of  the  left  hand  near  the  fly  is  at  the  same  instant  to  be 
abandoned  ;  try  several  throws,  and  when  perfect  at  this  length 
(of  which  nine  yards  is  quite  sufficient  for  any  one  to  practise  with) 
extend  the  line,  progressively  using  more,  until  any  necessary  length 
can  be  managed,  remembering,  that  in  raising  the  line  to  recast  it,  the 
rod  should  be  waved  in  a  small  circle  round  the  head,  and  not  brought 
immediately  backzvards  ;  nor  must  the  line  be  checked  until  it  has 
gone  to  its  full  extent  behind  the  thrower,  or  the  end-fly  will  certainly  be 
•whipped  off.  There  is  great  art  in  making  the  line  fall  light  on  the  water 
and  shewing  the  Jlies  well  to  the  fish  ;  perhaps  the  best  mode  is,  after 
contriving  to  let  the_^/e,?  touch  the  surface  as  lightly  and  naturally  as 
possible,  to  raise  the  rod  by  degrees,  and  sometimes  with  a  tremulous 
motion,  which  will  bring  them  a  little  towards  the  Angler,  still  letting 
the  flies  go  dozvn  the  stream,  (never  draw  them  against  it  for  it  is 
unnatural,)  and  before  the  line  comes  too  near,  throw  it  out  again. 
When  a  fish  is  seen  to  rise  at  a  natural  fly,   cast  about  a  yard  above 
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him,  but  not  directly  over  his  head,  and  let  the  /?j/  or  flies  move  gently 
towards  him,  by  which  they  will  be  shewn  in  a  more  natural  attitude. 
Experience  and  observation  is  however  essential  to  complete  an  adept 
in  the  art,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  throw  his  fly  into  holes,  under  banks, 
and  other  places  nientioned  as  the  haunts  of  the  Trout,  and  where  in 
general  the  largest  sized  ones  are  to  be  iilet  with.  In  angling  for 
Trout,  whether  with  a  fly,  or  at  the  ground,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
more  than  tln-ee  or  four  trials  at  a  spot  *. 

During  the  summc7\  e\'en  Mhen  the  water  is  quite  low  and  clear,  no 
xoind  stirring,  and  the  sun  shining  in  its  utmost  lustre,  and  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  it  is  insisted.  Trout  may  be  taken,  (altho'  very 
few  anglers  are  disposed  to  credit  it, )  with  a  small  wren's  tail,  grouse, 
smoky  dun,  and  black  hackles,  fishing  straight  down  the  water,  by  the 
sides  of  streams  and  banks,  keeping  out  of  sight,  and  with  as  long  a 
line  as  can  conveniently  be  managed,  with  the  foot  length  ren/ /?/;e ; 
they  may  be  often  seen  with  their  fins  above  water,  at  which  time 
they  will  eagerly  snap  at  the  above  mentioned  flies,  and  though  upon 
hooking  one,  the  rest  will  fly  off,  they  will  soon  be  composed,  and 
return  for  two  or  three  times. 

At  the  time  of  the  year,  when  the  Trout  retire  to  the  deeps,  in  still 
■water,  they  Avill  often  take  very  well  when  there  is  a  proper  bottom, 
provided  the  wind  is  stro?ig,  to  make  a  good  curl,  particularly  if  it 
blows  across  the  water,  the  Angler  will  of  course  fish  with  the  wind 
in   his   back,  not  only    for   the   advantage  of  thi'owing  his  hne,    but 


•  Walton's  instruftions  for  artificial  fly-fishing,  were  for  the  fisherman  always  to  throw  the 
line  before  him,  so  that  the  fly  first  touched  the  surface,  with  as  little  of  the  line  as  could  be 
avoided,  though  in  a  stiff  wind  it  would  be  necessary  to  drown  some  of  the  line,  to  keep  the 
^y  in  the  water ;  to  make  the  most  of  the  wind  in  casting  the  fly,  either  to  the  further  or 
nearer  bank,  according  to  the  course  of  the  river,  always  endeavouring  to  keep  it  at  his  back, 
and  to  stand  as  far  from  the  bank,  as  the  length  would  permit  when  fishing  the  opposite  one, 
and  when  constrained  to  fish  on  the  same  side  whereon  he  stands,  to  place  himself  on  the  very- 
brink  of  the  current,  and  cast  his  fly  at  the  utmost  extent  of  his  rod  and  line,  up  or  down  the 
liver  as  the  gale  serves. 
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because  the  fish  will  be  on  that  side,  waiting  for  Ji'ies  that  are  blown 
from  the  grass  and  trees  into  the  stream,  he  will  also  keep  out  of 
sight,  and  fish  the  nearest  bank  to  him.  In  a  warm  wind  keep  the_^ie.s 
as  much  upon  the  surface  and  in  view  as  possible,  but  with  the  wind 
bleak  and  cold,  allow  them  to  sink  a  little  beneath  it ;  in  such  weather  the 
fish  take  under  water,  and  in  a  manner  hook  themselves,  not  rising  or 
taking  so  freely,  but  more  surely,  than  when  they  rise  to  the  top. 

In  fly-fishing  the  Angler  should  recollect  to  take  with  hini  some 
portion  of  all  the  different  materials  for  fly  making,  so  whimsical 
sometimes  are  Trouts,  that  they  may  be  seen  to  take  insignificant 
flies  greedily,  which  at  other  times  they  would  not  look  at.  When 
this  happens,  catch  one  of  such  flies,  and  try  how  nearly  art  can 
imitate  nature,  by  framing  one  as  similar  as  can  be.  T\\q  fish-basket 
and  landing-net  he  should  likewise  be  equipped  with. 

Mr.  Gay  has  beautifully  described  the  substances  with  which  Jties 
are  formed. 

"  To  frame  the  little  animal  provide 
««  All  the  gay  hues  that  wait  on  female  pride ; 
"  Let  nature  guide  thee,  sometimes  golden  wire, 
"  The  shining  bellies  of  the  fly  require. 
"  The  peacock's  plumes  thy  tackle  must  not  fail, 
<«  Nor  the  dear  purchase  of  the  sable's  tail. 
"  Each  gaudy  bird  some  slender  tribute  brings, 
«'  And  lends  the  growing  inseft  proper  wings. 
•'  Silks,  of  all  colours,  must  their  aid  impart, 
"  And  ev'ry  furr  promote  the  fisher's  art. 
'»  So  the  gay  lady,  with  expensive  care, 
"  Borrows  the  pride  of  land,  of  sea,  of  air ; 
"  Furrs,  pearls,  and  plumes,  the  glitt'ring  thing  displays, 
««  Daizle  our  eyes,  and  easy  hearts  betrays." 

Walton  enumerates  the  materials  for  fly  making,  and  also  recom- 
mends how  to  keep  them  unmixed,  and  ready  for  the  Angler,  in  the 
following  manner. 
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Take  a  piece  of  fine  grained  parchment,  of  seven  inches  by  nine, znd  so  fold  it,  that  the  size  and 
proportion  will  be  that  of  a  small  octa'vo,  then  open,  and  through  the  first  leaf  with  a  sharp  pen- 
knife and  ruler,  make  three  cross  cuts,  and  with  silk  stitch  the  two  leaves  together,  as  in  the 
engraving,  leaving  the  margin  half  an  inch  at  least. 

Take  the  distance  from  A  to  B  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  set  it  in  the  middle  of  a  small 
piece  of  parchment,  cutting  off  at  each  extremity  what  is  to  spare,  and  observing  that  the  sides 
are  quite  parallel  ;  set  on  the  distance  from  A  to  C  and  aft  as  before,  leaving  the  middle  division 
an  inch  longtr  at  bottom  than  the  others ;  it  will  then  bs  in  the  shape  of  figure  2,  the  whole 
work  must  be  square,  turn  in  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  cut  parchment,  and  fold  them  close,  and 
there  will  be  a  pocket  shaped  as  No.  3.  which  is  to  be  put  in  the  first  partition;  pursue  the 
same  method  with  the  small  pockets,  and  those  for  the  other  partitions,  until  six  leaves  are  com- 
pleted, which  compose  the  first  of  the  book  ;  the  larger  pockets  are  to  hold  the  coarse,  the 
smaller  the  finer  furs  ;  a  hole  may  be  punched  in  each,  which  will  shew  what  the  pockets 
contain. 

The  next  leaf  may  be  single,  stitch  It  with  double  silk,  cross  these  stitches  with  others,  and  the 
spaces  will  be  lo%enge  shaped,  let  the  stitches  be  half  an  Inch  in  length,  into  these  the  dabbing 
when  mixed  ready  for  use,  is  to  be  tucked. 

The  following  leaf  should  be  double,  sewed  with  a  margin  as  the  others ;  through  the  first 
fold  cut  a  lozenge,  into  this  may  be  put  a  wing  of  the  starling,  land-rail,  thrush,  ire.  at  the  back 
of  this  leaf  sew  very  strongly,  two  parchment  straps,  half  an  inch  wide,  to  hold  a  sharp  pair 
of  scissors. 

On  another  single  leaf,  four  or  five  cross  bars  of  long  stitches,  as  well  on  the  back  as  fore- 
side,  may  be  made  to  hold  large  feathers,  from  the  cock  pheasant's  tail,  a  ruddy  brown  hen,  &c. 
The  next  three  leaves  should  be  double,  stitched  through  the  middle  from  side  to  side,  with  the 
compasses  make  a  ciicle  an /'nf A  aH(//6a/y  diameter,  cutout  the  interior  parchment  of  the  circle ; 
under  some  of  the  margins,  when  the  leaves  are  sewed  together,  may  be  tucked  peacock's  and 
Ostrich  herle,  in  others  lay  smoothly  the  golden  feathers  of  the  Pheasant's  breast,  and  the  grey 
and  dyedjello-w  mail  of  a  Mallard, 

Three  double  leaves  should  be  made  with  only  two  large  pockets  in  each,  those  may  be 
allotted  for  jili  of  various  colours,  gold  and  silver  twist.  Sec,  six  single  leaves  more  will  complete 
the  book  ;  stitch  them  from  side  to  side  at  half  inch  distances,  and  cross  those  stitches  with  others 
from  top  to  bottom  rather  wider,  and  into  every  other  space  (reckoning  from  top  to  bottom,)  lay 
neatly  a  Starling's  feather,  the  other  leaves  may  be  filled  with  land-rails,  and  other  small  feathersj 
with  red  and  black  hackles. 

The  frst  and  last  leaves  may  be  double,  and  so  sewed,  as  to  make  pockets  similar  to  the  com- 
mon pocket  books,  into  these,  hooks,  a  piece  of  tuax  wrapped  In  leather,  &c.  may  be  put.  To  that 
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page  containing  the  mixed  dubbings,  there  should  be  an  indeK,  referring  to  every  divisioni  and 
expressing  what_;?v  such  mixture  is  adapted  for.  When  thus  prepared,  let  the  Binder  make  it  up 
as  strong  as  possible,  and  cither  to  tie,  or  fasten  with  a  clasp.  The  conveniences  of  such  a  book 
are  vastly  preferable  to  any  magazine  bag,  and  for  its  contents  Walton  seleftsas  essential,  Bcar't 
hair,  grey,  dun,  light,  dark  coloured,  bright  brown,  and  that  which  shines.  Camel's,  dark, 
light,  and  of  a  colour  between  both.  Badger's  and  5)5fln/>/'j  hair  from  behind  the  ear,  light, 
dark  brown,  tawny,  and  black. 

Hog's  down,  which  may  be  had,  about  Christmas,  of  Butcher's,  or  rather  of  those  that  make 
Brawn  ;  it  should  be  plucked  from  under  the  throat,  and  other  soft  places  of  the  hog,  and  must 
be  of  the  following  colours,  i'i%.  black,  red,  whitish,  and  sandy  ;  and  for  other  colours,  you 
may  get  them  dyed  :  Seal's  Fur,  is  to  be  had  at  the  Trunk  maker's,  get  this  ciso  dyed,  in  all  the 
different  shades  of  Cows'  and  CaUes'  Hair,  you  will  then  never  need  either,  both  are  harsh,  and 
never  work  kindly,  nor  lay  handsomely  ;  get  also  Mohairs,  black,  blue,  purple,  white,  violet, 
dull  buff;  a  dead  leaf,  yellow  and  orange  ;  Camlets,  (both  hair  and  worsted),  blue,  yellow,  dun» 
light  and  dark  brown,  red,  violet,  purple,  black,  hoise-flesh,  pink,  and  orange  colours. 

A  piece  of  an  old  Turkey  Carpet  will  furnish  excellent  Dubbing :  untwist  the  yarn,  and  pick 
out  the  wool,  carefully  separating  the  different  colours.  , 

Some  use  for  Dubbing,  Barge  Sail,  which,  when  old,  is  usually  converted  into  tilts,  under- 
neath them  there  is  almost  a  continual  smoke  arising  from  the  fire  and  the  steam  of  the  becf- 
kettle;  which  in  time  dyes  the  tilt  of  a  fine  brown  ;  this  would  be  excellent  Dubbing,  but  that 
these  sails  are  made  of  sheep's  wool,  which  soaks  in  the  water,  and  soon  becomes  very  heavy  : 
however,  get  of  this  as  many  different  shades  as  you  can,  and  have  Seal's  Fur  and  Hog-vi'ool 
dyed  to  match  them,  which,  from  being  more  stiff  and  light,  float  better,  and  are,  in  most  cases, 
to  be  preferred  to  worsted,  crewels,  and,  indeed,  to  every  otlier  kind  of  wool :  observe  that  tlie 
Hog-wool  is  best  for  large,  and  the  Seal's  Fur  for  small  &\ti. 

Get  also  Funs  of  the  following  animals,  t^ra.  the  Squirrel,  particularly  from  his  tail ;  Fox-cub, 
from  the  tail  where  it  Is  downy,  and  of  an  ash  colour  ;  an  old  Fox,  an  old  Otter,  Otter-cub,  Badger, 
Fulimart  ;  a  Hare,  from  the  neck,  where  it  is  of  the  colour  of  withered  Fern ;  and  above  all,  the 
yellow  Fur  of  the  Martern,  from  off  the  gills  or  spots  under  the  jaws.  All  these,  and  almost 
every  other  kind  are  easily  got  at  the  Furriers. 

Hackles  are  a  very  important  article  in  Fly-making  :  they  are  the  long  slender  feathers  that  hang 
from  the  head  of  a  Cock  down  his  neck.;  there  may  also  be  fine  ones  got  from  near  his  tail ;  be 
careful  that  they  are  not  too  rank,  which  they  are  when  the  fibres  are  more  than  half  an  inch 
long,  and  for  some  purposes  these  are  much  too  big ;  be  provided  with  these  of  the  following 
colours,  'vix.  red,  dun,  yellowish,  white,  orange,  pcrfeft  black,  and  strong  brown-red,  observe 
that  the  feathers  of  a  Cock-chicten,  be  they  ever  so  fine  for  shape  and  colour,  are  good  for  Httle, 
for  they  are  too  downy  to  stand  ereft  after  they  are  once  wet ;  and  so  are  those  of  the  Bantam 
Cock. 
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Feathers  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  wings,  &c.  of  flies  ;  get  therefore  those  from 
the  back  and  other  parts  of  the  wild  Mallard;  of  a  Partridge,  especially  those  red  ones 
that  are  in  the  tail  ;  from  a  Cock  Pheasant's  breast  and  tail,  the  wings  of  a  Blackbird,  broiun 
Hen,  SlarUiig,  Jay,  Land-Rail,  JVoodcoch,  Throstle,  Fieldfare,  and  Water-coot  ;  from  the  crown  of 
the  Lap-wing  ;  green  and  copper-coloured  Peacock's  and  black  Ostrich  Herl  ;  Feathers  from  a 
Heron's  neck  and  wings  ;  and  remember,  that  in  most  instances  where  the  Mallard's  Feather  is 
diredled,  that  from   a  Starling's  wing  will  answer  better,  being  of  a  finer  grain  and  less  spungy. 

Be  provided  with  marking  silk  of  all  colours,  fine,  but  very  strong,  _y?ojr  silk,  gold  and  silver 
flatted  -wire  and  twist,  a  sharp  knife,  hooks  of  all  sixes ,  Hog's  bristles  for  loops  lo  flies,  shoemaker's 
wax,  a  large  needle  to  raise  the  dubbing  when  pressed  close  by  working,  and  a  small  pair  of 
scissors.  Remember  with  all  dubbing  to  mix  Bear's  hair  and  Hog's  wool,  which  will  not  imbibe 
water  as  the  flne  furs  and  most  other  dubbings  do;  and  keep  in  mind  that  Martin's  fur  is  the 
hestyellow  ;  should  the  Angler  find  any  articles  superior  to  the  afure-menlioned,  he  should  be 
careful  to  make  such  additions  to  his  stock. 

Walton  proceeds  with  his  instructions  for  making  a  fly,    (neither 
hacMcox palmer- fltj,    which  will  he  noticed  afterwards.) 

The  hoak  is  to  be  held  fast  betwixt  the  fore  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  with  the  back 
of  the  shank  upwards,  and  the  point  towards  the  finger's  end  ;  then  take  a  strong  stnall  silk, 
of  the  colour  of  the  fly  intended  to  be  made,  wax  it  well  with  wax  of  the  same  colour  ^to  which 
end,  always  have  wax  of  all  colours  ready)  and  draw  it  betwixt  the  finger  and  thumb,  to  the 
bead  of  the  shank,  whip  it  twice  or  thrice  about  the  bare  hook,  which  is  done,  both  to  prevent 
slipping,  and  also  that  the  shank  of  the  hook  may  not  cut  the  hairs  of  the  towght,  which  it 
might  otherwise  do  :  take  the  line  and  draw  it  likewise  betwixt  the  finger  and  thumb,  holding 
the  hook  so  fast  as  only  to  suffer  it  to  pass  by,  until  the  knot  of  the  towght  is  almost  to  the 
middle  of  the  shank  of  the  hook,  on  the  inside  of  it ;  then  whip  the  silk  twice  or  thrice  about 
\)0\\\  hook  and  line,  as  hard  as  the  strength  of  the  silk  will  permit  ;  this  being  done,  strip  the 
feather  for  the  wings  proportionable  to  the  bigness  of  the  fly,  placing  that  side  downwards  which 
grew  uppermost  before,  upon  the  back  of  the  hook,  leaving  so  much  onlv  as  to  serve  for  the 
length  of  the  wing  of  the  point  of  the  plume,  lying  reversed  from  the  end  of  the  shank  upwards  ; 
then  whip  the  silk  twice  or  thrice  about  the  root-end  of  the  feather,  hook,  and  towght ;  this 
effefted,  clip  off  the  root  end  of  the  feather  close  by  the  arming,  and  then  whip  the  silk  fast  and 
firm  about  the  hook  and  towght,  to  the  bend  of  the  hook,  but  not  further,  (as  is  done  at  Loudon  ; 
and  so  a  very  unhandsome,  and,  in  plain  English,  a  very  unnatural  and  shapeless  fly,  is  made;) 
cut  away  the  end  of  the  towght,  and  fasten  it,  and  then  take  the  dubbing,  which  is  to  make  the 
body  of  the  fly,  as  much  as  is  thought  convenient,  and  holding  it  lightly  with  the  hook  betwixt 
the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  take  the  silk  with  the  right,  and  twisting  it  betwixt  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  that  hand,  the  dubbing  will  spin  itself  about  the  silk,  which  when  it  hat 
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done,  whip  it  about  the  armed  hook  backward,  to  the  setting  on  of  the  wings,  and  then  take 
the  feather  for  the  wings,  and  divide  it  equally  into  two  parts,  and  turn  them  back  towards  the 
bend  of  the  hook,  one  on  each  side  of  the  shank,  holding  them  fast  in  that  posture  betwixt  the 
fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand ;  which  done,  warp  them  so  down  as  to  stand,  and 
slope  towards  the  bend  of  the  hook  :  and  having  warped  up  to  the  end  of  the  shank,  hold 
the  fly  fast  betwixt  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  then  take  the  silk  betwixt  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  right,  and,  where  the  warping  ends,  nip  it  with  the  thumb  nail  against 
the  finger,  and  strip  away  the  remainder  of  the  dubbing  from  the  silk,  and  then  with  the  bare 
silk  whip  it  once  or  twice  about,  make  the  wings  to  stand  in  due  order,  fasten,  and  cut  it  off; 
after  which,  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  gently  raise  up  the  dubbing  from  the  warp,  twist  off  the 
superfluous  hairs  of  the  dubbing,  (leaving  the  wings  an  equal  length,  or  the  fly  will  never  swim 
true,)  and  the  work  is  finished. 

For  the   construction   of  the  plain  hackle  or  palmer,  (which  are  sy- 
nonymous terms,)  the  following  rules  are  given  : 

Hold  the  hook  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  shank  downwards,  and  the  bent  of  it  be- 
tween the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  having  a  fine  bristle,  and  other  materials, 
lying  ready,  take  half  a  yard  of  fine  red  marking  silk,  well  waxed,  and,  with  the  right  hand, 
give  it  four  or  five  turns  about  the  shank  of  the  hook,  inclining  the  turns  to  the  right  hand, 
when  near  the  end  of  the  shank,  turn  it  into  such  a  loop  as  is  hereafter  dirccled  to  be  made  for 
fastening  off,  and  draw  it  tight,  leaving  the  ends  of  the  silk  to  hang  down  at  each  end  of  the 
hook.  Having  singed  the  end  of  the  bristle,  lay  the  same  along  on  the  inside  of  the  shank  of 
the  hook,  as  low  as  the  bend,  and  whip  four  or  five  times  round  ;  then  singing  the  other  end  of 
the  bristle  to  a  fit  length,  turn  it  over  to  the  back  of  the  shank,  and,  pinching  it  into  a  proper 
form,  whip  down  and  fasten  off,  as  before  direded,  which  will  bring  both  ends  of  the  silk  into  the 
bend.  After  waxing  the  silk  again,  take  three  or  four  strands  of  an  ostrich  feather,  and  hold- 
ing them,  and  the  bend  of  the  hook  as  at  first  diredled,  the  feathers  to  the  left  hand,  and  the 
roots  in  the  bend  of  the  hook,  with  the  end  of  the  silk  newly  waxed,  whip  them  three  or  four 
times  round,  and  fasten  off:  then  turning  the  feathers  to  the  right,  and  twisting  them  and  the 
silk  with  the  fore  finger  and  thumb,  wind  them  round  the  shank  of  the  hook,  still  supplying 
the  short  strands  with  new  ones,  as  they  fall,  till  come  to  the  end  and  then  fasten  off.  This 
done,  clip  off  the  ends  of  the  feathers,  and  trim  the  body  of  the  Palmer  small  at  the  extremities, 
and  full  in  the  middle,  and  wax  both  ends  of  the  silk,  which  are  now  divided  and  lie  at  either 
end  of  the  hook. 

Then  take  a  strong  bold  hackle,  with  fibres  about  half  an  inch  long,  straighten  the  stem  very 
carefully,  and  holding  the  small  end  between  the  fore  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  ;  with 
those  of  the  right,  stroke  the  fibres  the  contrary  way  to  that  which  they  naturally  lie  ;  and 
taking  the  hook,  and  holding  it  as  before,  lay  the  point  of  the  hackle  into  the  bend  of  the  hook 
with  the  hollow,  which  is  the  palest  side,  upwards,  and  whip  it  very  fast  to  its  place  ;  in  doing 
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whereof,   be   careful  not  to  tie  in  any  of  the  fibres  j  or  if  you  should  chance  to  da  so,  pick 
them  out  with  the  point  of  a  very  large  needle. 

When  the  hackle  is  thus  made  fast,  the  utmost  care  and  nicety  is  necessary  in  winding  it  on  ; 
for  if  this  is  failed  in,  the  fly  is  spoiled,  and  it  must  all  be  began  again  :  to  prevent  which,  keep- 
ing the  hollow  or  pale  side  to  the  left  hand,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  the  side  of  the  stem  down 
on  the  dubbing,  wind  the  hackle  twice  round,  and  holding  fast  what  is  so  wound,  pick  out  the 
loose  fibres,  which  may  have  been  taken  in,  and  make  another  turn  :  then  lay  hold  of  the  hackle 
with  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  with  which  it  may  be  extended  while  the 
loose  fibres,  as  before,  are  disengaged. 

In  this  manner  proceed  till  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  end  of  the  shank,  where  will 
be  found  an  end  of  silk  hanging,  and  the  fibres  at  the  great  end  of  the  hackle  somewhat  discom- 
posed; clip  these  off  close  to  the  stem,  and,  with  the  end  of  the  middle  finger,  press  the  stem 
close  to  the  hook,  while,  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand,  turn  the  silk  into  a  loop,  which 
when  twice  put  over  the  end  of  the  shank  of  the  hook,  loop  and  all,  the  work  is  safe. 

Then  wax  that  end  of  the  oilk  now  used,  and  turn  it  over  as  before,  until  it  has  taken  up 
neatly  all  that  remained  of  the  hook,  observing  to  lay  the  turns  neatly  side  by  side  ;  and  lastly, 
clip  off  the  ends  of  the  silk  :  thus  will  a  bait  he  made  that  will  catch  Trout  of  the  largest  size,  in 
any  water  in  England. 

And  lest  the  method  o^  fastening  off,  which  occurs  so  often  In  this  kind  of  work,  should  not 
appear  sufficiently  iatclligible,  the  reader  will  see  it  represented  in  the  Engraving. 

The  foregoing  diredllons  mention  the  materials  and  the  mode  of  using  them  in  rmkingjlies, 
but  the  reader  may  yet  be  at  a  loss  both  with  respeft  to  their  form  and  size  ;  therefore  in  the 
Engraving  is  given  \.heji-ve  which  may  be  considered  as  radical  flies  ;  and  they  are,  the  palmer, 
the  greendrahe,  the  dun-cut,  the  haivthorn-fly,  and  the  ant  fly.  The  two  first  are  each  a 
species  by  itself;  the  third  is  a  horned  fly  ;  the  fourth  has  hackle  under  his  wings ;  and  the  fifth, 
as  most  files  of  the  ant  kind  have,  has  a  large  bottle  tail ;  and  to  one  or  other  of  these  figures, 
it  is  imagined,  all  flies  are  reducible. 

In  adjusting  their  different  sizes,  it  must  be  owned  there  is  great  difficulty  ;  all  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  the  Palmer  and  Greendrahe  exhibit  the  usual  size  :  the  Dun-cut  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  for  most  flies  that  are  not  direftcd  to  be  made  large  ;  and  when  direfllons  are  given 
to  make  the  fly  small,  the  reader  is  to  consider  the  Haiuthorn-fy  as  an  example.  Gnats  can- 
not be  made  too  small. 

Some,  in  making  a  fly,  work  It  upon,  and  fasten  It  immediately  to  the  hook  link,  whether  it  be 
of  gut,  grass,  or  hair ;  others  whip  on  the  shank  of  the  hook,  a  stiffhog's  bristle,  bent  into  a  loop; 
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the  latter,  except  for  small  flies,  seems  the  more  eligible  way,  and  has  this  advantage,  that  it  enables 
the  flies  to  be  kept  in  excellent  order  ;  to  do  which,  string  them,  each  species  separately,  through 
the  loops,  upon  a  fine  piece  of  cat-gut,  of  about  seven  inches  long;  and  string  also  thereon, 
through  a  large  pin-hole,  a  very  small  ticket  of  parchment,  with  the  name  of  the^  wrote  on  it ; 
tie  the  cat-gut  into  a  ring,  and  lay  them  in  round  flat  boxes,  with  paper  between  each  ring,  and 
in  using,  by  having  a  neat  loop  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hook-link,  they  may  be  put  on  and  taken 
off  with  ease  and  expedition  ;  in  the  other  way,  the  Angler  has  a  great  length  of  hook-link, 
which  when  even  a  few  flies  are  put  together  is  sure  to  entangle,  and  occasion  trouble  and  loss 
of  time  ;  as  to  the  objeftion  that  has  been  started  against  the  loop,  that  the  fish  discern  it,  and 
therefore  refuse  the^/fy,  depend  upon  its  having  no  foundation. 

In  forming  the  Palmer-fij,  suit  the  colour  of  the  silk  to  the  hackle  dubbed  with,  a  dun  hackle 
requiresj)if//oTO  silk,  a  black  hackle,  shy  blue,  a  broivn  or  red  hackle,  red  silk  ;  and  in  construfting 
other  flies,  dub  with  silk  that  resembles  the  colour  most  predominant  in  the  fly ;  always  remem- 
bering to  make_/?/«  in  hot  sun-shiny  weather,  the  waxed  silk  will  draw  better,  and  in  sclefting  the 
dubbing  to  imitate  a  fly,  always  ivet  and  place  it  between  the  sun  and  the  eye,  this  will  ascertain 
the  colour,  which  often  varies  when  moist,  from  what  it  appears  in  its  dry  state. 

The  first  seven  flies  now  to  be  described,  are,  by  a  very  scientific 
Angler,  considered  as  standards,  that  will  kill  Trout,  Grayling, 
and  other  fish  at  all  times  of  the  season,  the  remainder  have  their 
respective  periods  which  are  mentioned  in  the  account  of  their  formation. 


2Dfje  Blacft  i^acWe- 

This  must  always  be  the  endjly  or  stretcher. 

The  wings  are  the  light  part  of  a  feather  from  that  of  the  Starling,  stript  off  from  the  stem  ; 
the  body,  black  dog's  fur,  and  a  black  cock's  hackle  over  it ;  and  is  thus  made  : — Take  a  good 
even  silk- worm-gut,  a  hook  No.  5.  and  proceed  as  with  the  Salmon  flies,  always  observing  to 
keep  the  feathers  close  together,  even,  and  level  at  the  points,  laying  it  on  (as  before  observed) 
with  the  wrong  side  uppermost ;  when  using  the  fur  for  the  body,  lay  It  on  very  thin,  and  woik 
the  hackle  (which  must  be  sizeable)  neatly  over  it,  till  it  comes  up  to  the  wings,  there  bring  it 
twice  or  thrice  round  ;  if  there  is  too  much,  strip  it  off,  whip  the  stem  fast,  and,  cutting  away  the 
end  that  remains,  take  a  needle,  and  divide  the  feathers  for  the  wings  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
bring  back  the  nearest  by  turning  it  downwards,  and  holding  it  a  little  tight  and  smooth  ;  give 
it  two  or  three  laps  over  and  near  the  top  of  the  feather,  so  that  the  sill:  may  not  slip  off, 
keeping  all  the  paits  of  the  hackle  downwards,  out  of  the  way  ;  then  take  the  other  part,  bring 
it  down  in  the  same  manner,  and,  holding  all  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  taking  care  that  no 
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part  of  die  wings  get  too  low  on  the  sides,  whip  them  both  over  together,  the  same  as  the  first, 
very  tight,  give  two  laps  above  them,  and  fasten  by  noosing  the  silk  three  times,  which  finishes 
the  shoulders  and  head  of  this  sized  fly,  without  any  other  addition  ;  after  this  is  done,  with  the 
needle  put  tlie  hackle  and  all  in  order,  with  the  wings  sloping  towards  the  tail.  This  way  of 
porting  the  wings  renders  them  the  most  natural;  those  that  are  made  to  stand  upright,  or 
nearly  so,  affiight  instead  of  enticing  the  fisli,  by  the  unnatural  streak  they  make  along  the 
water  when  moved,  (which  they  should  never  do  ;)  and  as  artificial  flies  cannot  be  kept  sitting 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  like  some  of  the  natural  ones,  it  is  supposed  they  are  mistaken  for 
those  that  are  driven  under  by  the  current,  which  makes  the  fish  more  eager  in  seizing  them,  for 
fear  they  should  recover  and  get  away  ;  and  it  has  often  been  remarked  by  this  Gentleman,  that 
when  hundreds  of  flics  have  been  upon  the  water,  he  has  not  peiceived  any  fish  rise  at  tieiii,  yet 
they  have  taken  his  very  freely. 

SDIjc  Mren'5  2DaiI 

may  be  used  e'lther  as  stretcher  or  dropper ; 

Has  no  wings  ;  the  body,  sable  fur,  a  little  mohair  of  a  gold  colour,  with  a  feather  from  the 
tail  of  a  Wren  ;  is  thus  made  : — Let  the  hook  be  No.  5  or  6,  with  a  short  shank,  and  whipt  to 
the  gut  till  the  silk  be  opposite  to  its  point ;  then  take  the  feather,  (being  cut  across  near  the 
point  a  little  way  on  each  side  near  the  stem,)  and  whip  in  the  point  of  it,  letting  the  rest  hang 
downwards,  with  the  right  side  of  the  feather  uppermost,  and  giving  one  or  two  laps  with  the  silk 
below  it ;  twist  on  the  stuff  for  the  body  sparingly,  and  making  one  lap  below  the  feather,  work  it 
up  neatly,  leaving  it  a  little  thicker  at  the  shoulders ;  then  taking  the  feather,  bring  it  up  (as  a 
hackle,)  beginning  to  lap  it  very  thin,  but  gradually  thickening  until  got  up  to  the  top  of  the 
body,  and  there  bring  it  two  or  three  times  round  close  together ;  then  whip  it  fast,  cut  away 
the  end  of  the  stem,  and  fasten  off  as  before,  close  as  can  be  to  the  end  of  the  shank  ;  after  which, 
put  the  fly  in  order,  by  opening  the  fibres,  &c.  with  the  needle. 

If  one  of  these  feathers  is  insufficient,  use  two,  lapping  in  the  point  of  one  whilst  going  down 
about  the  middle  of  the  hook,  and  the  other  as  before,  and  work  it  up  properly  a  little  past  the 
first ;  then  take  rhat,  and  binding  the  other  neatly  with  it,  finish  your  fly,  which  may  sometimes 
be  used  with  the  fibres  of  the  feather  cut  short  from  the  tail  upwards,  to  look  a  little  rough, 
until  arrived  at  the  part  where  it  stands  thick  at  top,  there  only  cut  the  ends,  and  let  it  stand  all 
round  alike. 

SDlje  Arouse  Cjacftic 

is  used  either  as  dropper  or  stretcher. 

This  has  no  wings ;  the  mixture  for  the  body  is  dark  olive,  dusky  yellow,  and  a  little   gold 
coloui'ed   mohair ;    a  fine  mottled  Grouse's   feather  of  a   reddish  brown,  running   a  little  dusky 
towards  the  but-eud  of  the  stem,  with  the  downy  part  (if  any)  taken  away.     It  is  made  in  the 
VOL.  li.  4    H 
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same  way  as  the  Wreii's  Tail,  and  the  same  shed  hock,  only  the  point  of  the  feather  is  fastened 
about  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  body,  whilst  going  down  in  whipping  on  the  hook ;  but  in 
bringing  forward  the  body,  lap  it  thin  and  neat,  though  a  little  roughish,  and  passing  the 
hackle,  contrive  to  let  it  be  a  little  more  so  to  the  top  ;  then  taking  the  hackle  by  the  end  of  the 
stem,  lap  it  pretty  close,  but  thicker  where  ended,  and  finish  as  before,  taking  care  that  the 
fibres  of  the  feather  be  not  too  long,  but  that  they  would  only  reach  about  half  the  length  of  the 
fly,  or  a  little  more,  if  laid  down  :  lo  put  it  in  good  order,  open  every  fibre  with  the  needle,  and 
kt  it  stand  well. 

may  be  f  shed  with  either  as  stretcher  or  dropper  ; 

Has  no  wings;  the  body,  a  little  lead-coloured  mohair  or  silk,  with  a  smoky-dun  cock's  hackle. 
It  is  made  by  fastening  tlie  hackle  at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  finished,  whipping  on  the  hook 
No.  J.  then  with  a  bit  of  the  mohair  make  the  body  very  thin  all  the  way  up,  or  with  the  lead- 
coloured  silk  only,  especially  in  the  hot  months;  and  finish  by  bringing  the  hackle,  well  suited  to 
the  size  of  the  hook,  very  neatly  over  it,  leaving  it  thicker  at  top.  What  remains  to  be  done  ia 
opening  the  fibres,  &c.  has  been  before  explained. 

%\}t  51Brciton  Kail 

may  be  stretcher  or  dropper. 

The  wings  are  of  a  feather  from  a  Partridge's  tail  (not  the  red;)  the  body  sable  fur  and  gold- 
coloured  mohair.  In  making  it,  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  black  hackle  ;  only,  as  there 
is  no  hackle,  make  the  body  thin  and  neat, until  near  the  wings,  and  there  lap  it  pietty  thick;  then 
having  finished  the  wings,  and  fastened  off,  pick  out  a  little  of  the  fur  and  mohair  for  the  feet, 
and  cut  it  to  be  natural,  but  not  too  long,  letting  the  other  part  of  the  body  be  without  any 
superfluous  hairs  from  the  mohair  or  fur ;  then  by  placing  the  wings  aright,  the  fly  is  cotn- 
plete.— In  summer  make  the  wings  with  a  rail's  wing  feather. 


No.  6.  &  7.    %^t  i^are'fli  (Ear. 

These  are  to  be  used  chiejiy  as  drop  files. 

The  wings  are  the  light  part  of  a  Starling's  wing  feather ;  the  body,  the  dark  fur  from  a 
Hare's  ear  :  and  it  is  to  be  made  exaflly  as  the  brown  rail. 

Where  the  streams  are  deep,  the  same  body  winged  with  a  Rail's  wing  feather,  and  a  red 
•hackle,  is  particularly  killing  in  the  summer  season. 
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Those  not  teniied  standard  flies,  are  the  following  : 
First — 2Df)C  KCD  Jl?atlUe. 

Always  a  dropjiy. 

The  wings,  starling ;  body,  light  red  mohair  and  a  red  cock's  hackle  ;  and  it  is  made  exaftly 
In  the  same  way  as  the  black  hackle,  and  is  in  season  from  about  the  middle  of  April. 

No.  2— aCfje  3©arfe  Claret 

is  best  as  a  dropper  luhen  fishing  <with  two  or  morefiiet. 

This  fly  has  four  wings ;  the  under  are  to  be  made  of  the  light  feather  from  a  starling's  wing, 
and  the  upper  from  that  of  a  partridge's  tail ;  the  body,  any  dark  claret  proper  for  fly- making, 
and  the  darkish  fur  of  a  hare's  ear.  This  is  the.  first  fly  used  when  fly  fishing  commences,  some 
call  it  a  red  fly,  and  by  mistake  make  it  so.  It  is  in  season  from  the  latter  end  of  February  to 
the  first  week  in  April.  In  making,  (having  prior  to  putting  on  the  wings,  laid  ready  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  partridge's  tail,  with  that  of  the  Starling's  upon  it,  the  points  of  the  last  rather 
shortest,)  put  on  the  wings  as  before  diredled,  keeping  them  close  and  smooth,  with  the 
starling's  feather  uppermost;  then  proceed  and  finish  as  for  the  broiun  rail,  taking  care  to  di- 
vide both  feathers  equally,  so  that  the  starling's  may  be  undermost  in  each  wing  when  turned 
back  and  completed. 

No.  3.— 2Clje  Wm\\  or  UBIotu  ifojc. 

Either  as  stretcher  or  dropper. 

The  wings  are  starling,  as  before  ;  the  body,  fox's  fur  from  the  shoulder,  some  of  the  black 
tall  of  a  Rabbit,  with  a  little  pale  straw-coloured  mohair  ;  the  fork  at  the  tall,  the  ends  of  two 
fine  hairs  that  grow  next  the  skin  of  a  monkey,  where  the  outer  ends  are  yellowish  ;  take  them 
out  so  gently  as  not  to  break  them,  and  they  will  be  nearly  of  a  fine  ash. colour;  nothing  can 
match  this  fly  for  the  purpose  intended,  and  its  season  is  from  the  beginning  of  March,  ten  days 
longer  than  the  preceding,  which  as  well  as  this,  again  comes  in  the  last  week  of  September,  and 
continues  to  the  end  of  the  season.  In  making  It,  proceed  as  with  the  dark  claret,  until  low  enough 
to  put  in  the  foik;  then  making  one  lap  below  it,  cut  away  the  yellow  ends,  bring  up  the  body, 
and  finish  the  same  way  ;  picking  ont  a  httle  of  the  stuff  for  the  legs,  and  leaving  them  natural, 
but  not  too  long;  and  if  the  fork  be  left  awkwardly  so,  cut  it  according  to  judgment,  and  let  it 
stand  open  and  in  a  proper  form. 
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No.  4.— iCfje  Wim  irop. 

Stretcher  or  dro/fer. 

The  wings  and  fork  the  same  as  for  that  last  described  ;  the  body,  the  fur  next  the  skin 
of  a  fox  bet  ween  the  throat  and  shoulder,  and  brass- coloured  mohair.  It  is  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Dari  Fox.     In  season  all  March,  and  again  in  S,f!ember. 

No.  5.— 2D!)e  ^sl)  ifojc. 

Stretcher  or  dropper. 

The  wings  and  fork  the  same  as  the  above  ;  the  body,  fox's  fur  from  the  throat,  and  pale 
straw-coloured  mohair.     In  season  all  April, 

No.  6.— 3n_)c  ILigfjt  ifoj; 

is    used  as  dropper  or  stretcher. 

The  wings  and  fork  the  same  as  the  other  foxes ;  the  bocy,  light  camel's  hair,  and  the  palest 
straw  coloured  mohair  that  can  be  got.  It  comes  in  season  the  end  of  April,  contiimes  all 
summer,  and  is  made  as  the  three  last  described  ;  but  although  these  flies  have  been  in  rotation 
mentioned  as  four  diffetent  ones,  yet  it  is  believed  they  are  one  and  the  same  ;  only,  as  the  spring 
and  summer  advances,  the  colour  is  changed  to  the  exaftness  here  stated  ;  some  sooner  thaa 
others,  as  they  come  early  or  late  to  the  perfeftion  of  a  fly. 

No.  7.— 2Dt)e  Breton  $\^,  Wvxl  Wu^t,  or  lEroton  Caugljlan. 

The  wings,  partridge's  tail ;  the  body,  light  brown  bear's  fnr,  high  coloured  yellow  mohair, 
hare's  fur  from  the  face,  forked  with  two  strips  of  a  dark  mailai  d's  feather,  and  a  partridge's 
hackle.  It  is  in  season  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  /j'pril.  The  method  of  making 
this  fly  is  as  before  described  ;  only  the  small  fine  paitridge's  feather,  for  the  hackle  or  legs, 
must  be  lapped  two  or  three  times  round,  and  no  more,  under  the  but  of  the  wings. 

The  dark  claret,  the  dark  fox,  and  this  fly,  are  sometimes  on  the  water  the  same  day  ;  but 
the  claret  is  the  first  ;  the  fox  next ;  and  the  Iroivn  one  follows.  The  clarets  and  foxes 
are  most  plentiful  in  cold  dark  days,  and  the  browns  in  warm  gloomy  ones ;  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  the  fly  that  comes  first  in  the  month,  is  generally  the  first  to  be  used  in  the 
£ay  :  the  others  may  be  seen  coming  down  the  water  in  order,  according  to  their  time,  and 
thifiih  may  be  observed  to  leave  off  taking  x\ie  former  for  the  sake  of  the  tatter  ;  and  thus  they 
continue  their  succession  through  their  several  days,  weeks,  and  months. 
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No.  8.— SDlje  ^piDfr^iflg 

Is  best  as  a  dropper ; 

Has  no  wings ;  the  body,  lead-coloured  silk,  a  fine  small  black  cock's  hackle,  and  a  wood- 
cock's feather  from  under  the  but-end  of  his  wings.  It  is  in  season  from  the  second  week  in  ^prll 
until  ten  days  in  May,  they  appear  most  in  bright  warm  days,  when  they  may  be  seen  coming 
out  of  the  beds  of  sand  by  the  water;  when  the  weather  is  cold  and  stormy  they  disappear.  It 
is  made  thus :  when  about  a  quarter  of  the  way  down  in  whipping  on  the  hook,  put  in  the  points 
of  the  woodcock's  feather,  (having  it  properly  prepared  as  before  direfted,)  and  fasten  it  with 
the  silk,  going  on  till  nearly  opposite  the  point  of  the  hook  ;  there,  with  silk  (which  must  be  of 
a  lead-colour,  and  not  waxei!)  begin  to  form  the  body,  leaving  it  pretty  thick  at  the  tail,  and 
thinner  upwards,  like  the  ant :  when  near  to  where  the  feather  is  fastened,  put  in  the  point  of 
the  black  hackle,  and  lapping  up  the  silk  to  be  out  of  the  way,  take  the  black  hackle,  and  lap 
It  two  or  three  times  round  close  to  where  the  other  feather  is  tied  in  ;  if  any  more  fibres  re- 
main, strip  them  off  and  fasten  with  two  laps,  and,  passing  the  first  feather  put  in,  lap  the  silk 
very  thin  up  to  nearly  the  top  of  the  shank,  and  wax  it  ;  then  taking  the  woodcock's 
feather,  work  it  round  pretty  thick  up  to  where  it  is  fastened  off,  and  so  finish. 

J5o.  9.  SCtjE  |9cUolD  Caucto,  or  ^ap-iflp 

is  alivays  a  stretcher. 

The  wings  are  a  grey  spotted  feather  of  a  mallard  dyed  yellow  *  ;  the  body,  a  little  fine 
ram's  wool  dyed  the  same  colour  as  the  wings,  with  a  dark  bittern's  hackle  for  the  legs ;  two 
hairs  from  a  fitch's  tail  for  the  fork  ;  and  a  bit  of  a  brown  feather  of  a  peacock's  tail  for  the 
head.  It  is  in  season  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  third  week  in  jrune.  This  is  a  large  fly, 
and  should  be  made  on  a  hook  No.  4,  or  a  large  No,  5,  and  requires  no  further  instruftions  for 
making  It ;  only  be  careful  to  rib  it  neatly  with  the  hackle,  and  to  finish  the  head  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  the  Salmon- fly. 

*  The  best  yellow  dye  for  all  materials  for  artificial  flies,  is  the  bark  from  the  branches  of  a 
crab  tree,  taken  in  the  spring  when  the  sap  is  up.  Before  using  it,  put  any  quantity  wanted 
into  a  vessel,  just  cover  it  with  a  mixture  of  one  half  hard  water  and  the  other  half  urine,  and  let 
it  stand  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  put  it  into  a  proper  vessel,  with  some  alum,  so  that  it  simmer 
over  a  slow  fire  about  two  hours  ;  mix  all  well  together,  and  take  out  the  bark ;  then  put  in  the 
feathers,  &c.  &c.  and  stir  them  round  until  the  liquor  just  begins  to  boil ;  then  take  them  out, 
and  instantly  throw  them  into  some  hard  cold  water  with  a  little  alum  dissolved  in  it,  wash  them 
out,  and  dry  them  for  use.  The  shades  of  this  colour  may  be  made  to  vary,  by  dissolving  more 
or  less  of  the  bark,  or  letting  the  articles  be  in  the  dye  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
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No.  10.— SC^e  &rt^Wtait,  or  &te^  CauslJlan. 

The  ma!es  and  females  of  these  flies  differ  much  ;  the  wings  of  the  for-mer  are  the  grey- 
spotted  part  of  a  mallard's  feather,  mixed  with  that  of  a  widgeon  ;  the  body,  light  camel's  hair, 
and  a  dark  bittern's  hackle  ;  the  fork  has  three  fangs,  and  are  the  hairs  from  a  fitch's  tail;  and 
the  head,  a  bit  of  a  brown  peacock's  feather  from  the  tail.  The  wings  of  the  latter  are  the  grey- 
mallard  only  ;  the  body,  part  of  a  fine  oaten  straw,  and  a  cuckoo-cock's  hackle.  They  are  ia 
season  with  the  preceding  fly,  only  not  so  forward  by  a  few  days.  The ^ye/Icws  are  on  the  water 
earlier  in  the  day,  but  when  the  grey  ones  appear,  the  fish  leave  the  former  and  take  the  latter. 
During  the  continuance  of  these  flies,  they  ate  excellent,  and  may  be  termed  the  Trout's  delight ; 
the  fema/e  ol  the  greys  is  deemed  more  killing  than  the  ma/e,  and  which  is  accounted  for  by  their 
frequenting  the  water  in  much  greater  numbers  to  deposit  their  ova,  and  probably  their  eggs  may 
render  them  more  tasteful  to  the  fish,  particularly  before  they  drop  them.  These  are  large  flies, 
and  are  best  made  on  a  large  No.  5,  hook.  In  making  the  male,  let  the  three  hairs  for  the  fork 
be  near  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  to  stand  open  ;  after  carrying  up  the  camel's  hair,  beginning 
with  It  rougher  at  bottom,  and  leaving  it  smoother  towards  the  wings,  take  the  bittern's  hackle, 
and  rib  it  very  thick  nearly  to  the  tall,  leaving  the  body  clear  towards  the  wings.  The  fork  of 
the  female  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  male:  the  straw  must  be  whipped  in  at  bottom,  lapped 
neatly  up  to  the  wings,  and  ribbed  with  the  cuckoo  hackle,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  male 
fly  ;  finish  both  as  direflsd  in  the  foregoing  ones. 

After  these  flies  disappear,  the  Trouls  for  some  time  become  very  shy  ;  most  anglers  are  at  &>. 
loss  what  flies  to  use  after  the  greys  ;  but  the  Wren's  Tall  and  Grouse  Hackle,  two  of  the  standards 
before  mentioned,  are  flies  which  the  fish  will  not  refuse  even  when  the  former  ones  are  on  the. 
water  in  the  height  of  their  perftftion. 

No.  1 1.— 2DI)e  «SrijjIf  l^atWc 

may  be  used  as  a  dropper  with  either  of  the  two  standards. 

This  fly  follows  the  grey  ones,  and  is  the  best,  except  the  standards,  during  its  continuance  j- 
It  has  no  wings  ;  the  body,  the  brown  part  of  a  feather  from  the  tail  of  a  peacock,  dark  red  silk, 
and  a  dark  grizzled  cock'^  hackle.  The  season  is  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  June,  and  It 
is  thus  made  :  — in  whipping  on  the  hook,  lap  in  the  point  of  the  hackle  when  gone  about  half 
way ;  and  at  bottom  do  the  same  by  the  peacock's  feather  and  the  silk,  (which  must  not  be  too- 
fine  nor  waxed,)  wrap  the  other  silk  very  thin  back  again  ready  to  fasten  ;  then  take  the  feather^ 
and,  making  one  lap  close  to  another,  pass  the  hackle,  carrying  it  up  near  the  end  of  the  shank, 
and  fasten  it  j  then  with  the  silk  lib  it  at  a  small  equal  distance  as  high  up  as  the  other,  and' 
fasten  that ;  lastly,  begin  to  lap  the  hackle,  and  as  you  go  up  fold  it  thicker,  and  three  timea^ 
round  at  top,  and  so  finish. 
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No.  12.— anije  ^otoni  ^oot^ 

may  le  fished  with  either  as  stretcher  or  dropper. 

The  wings  starling  ;  the  body  any  very  dark  brown  resembling  a  bright  soot  colour,  mixed 
with  a  little  gold-coloured  mohair.  This  fly  is  in  season  from  June  to  the  middle  of  September, 
and  is  made  without  a  hackle,  in  the  same  way  as  the  brown  ra'iL 

No.  13.— aDtie  Blue  )lBIol» 

is  always  used  as  a  dropper t 

This  is  a  very  small  fly,  and  appears  in  the  water  like  a  piece  of  soot ;  it  must  therefore  be 
framed  on  a  small  hook  with  a  short  shank ;  the  wings  are  the  feather  of  a  tomtit's  tail ;  the 
body,  the  fur  of  a  mole,  with  pale  copper  coloured  mohair,  and  forked  with  monkey,  the  same 
as  the_/ox  flics,  and  is  also  made  the  same  way,  only  very  small ;  it  is  in  season  the  whole  summer, 
and  is  at  times  taken  very  freely,  particularly  when  the  water  is  clear  and  low. 

No.  14— 2nije  6rf en  Caterpillar. 

This   and  the  next  chlejly  used  as  droppers. 

Has  no  wings;  the  body,  one  (or  more  if  necessary),  of  the  green  branches  from  the  stem  of 
a  peacock's  tail  feather,  gold  or  silver  narrow  plating  *  ;  and  a  red  or  black  cock's  hackle  for  legs. 
It  is  made  by  whipping  the  ends  of  all  three  together  at  bottom,  a  little  lower  down  the  hook 
than  common  :  having  nearly  finished  whipping  it  on,  and  lapping  the  silk  neatly  back  again  to 
the  top,  leave  it  there  to  fasten  with;  and,  taking  the  plating,  lap  it  neatly  close  together  all  the 
way  up ;  then  do  the  same  with  the  peacock's  feather,  only  be  sure  to  let  the  plating  appear 
between  every  fold  of  it,  and  to  leave  the  body  the  same  thickness  from  tail  to  head;  lastly,  wrap 
tlie  hackle  thinly,  but  very  regularly,  over  all  to  the  top,  and  fasten  off. 

No.  15.— scije  llBIail?  Caterpillar. 

This  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Green,  only  the  brown  part  of  the  peacock's  feather 
instead  of  the  green,  and  a  black  hackle ;  the  fibres  of  the  hackle  should  be  short  for  both  these 
Caterpillars.  They  are  in  season  in  the  hot  months,  and  may  also  be  made  plain,  without  any 
plating. 

*  With  gold  plate,  use  a  red  hackle  j  with  silveri  a  Had  one ;  by  way  of  experiment,  they, 
may  be  reversed. 
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No.  16.— SDlje  llocljabet: 

ii  to  be  used  either  as  stretcher  or  dropper. 

This  is  a  fly  that  is  not  noticed  in  England,  and  but  by  few  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  thoiigli 
it  will  kill  fish  exceedingly  well,  011  all  waters  in  the  three  kingdoms  in  its  season,  which 
is  July,  August ,  and  part  of  September.  It  is  made  of  a  mottled  grouse's  feather,  either  of  a  bright 
shining  brown,  a  reddish  brown,  or  of  a  dusky  colour,  (for  it  differs  exaftly  to  these  shades), 
and  with  part  of  the  same  silk  that  is  used  to  whip  on  the  hook,  which  must  be  either  orange  or 
yellow,  as  best  suits  the  feather ;  choose  one  with  the  fibres  a  trifle  longer  than  the  hook  in- 
tended for  the  fly ;  strip  away  the  short  or  downy  part  at  top,  and  draw  back  the  fibres  near 
the  point,  leaving  just  enough  for  lapping  in  ;  then  taking  the  silk,  which  must  be  waxed  but  a 
little  may,  just  sufficient  to  fasten  on  the  hook,  whip  it  down  to  nearly  opposite  the  point,  and 
there  lap  in  the  point  of  the  feather,  with  the  right  side  outwards,  and  the  other  end  towards  the 
shank  of  the  hook  ;  then  with  the  unwaxed  silk,  make  from  three  to  six  folds  round  below  the 
feather,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fly,  so  that  it  may  show  ;  and,  bringing  the  silk  neatly 
back  again,  continue  so  lapping  (passing  the  feather),  to  the  top,  and  there  wax  it  ready  for 
fastening ;  taking  the  feather  by  the  end  of  the  stem,  (keeping  the  inside  of  it  always  next  the 
hook,)  begin  to  wrap  it  round  close,  and  thickest  at  top,  keeping  the  fibres  of  one  lap  from 
being  entangled  or  tied  down  by  another ;  fasten  down  the  stem  close  to  the  feather,  by  lapping 
it  round  with  the  silk  two  or  three  times;  cut  away  what  remains  of  it,  and  then  fasten  and  cut 
off  the  silk. 

It  now  remains  to  put  the  fly  in  natural  order ;  which  is  done,  by  taking  all  the  feather  that 
will  stand  properly  together  on  the  back  of  the  hook  for  wings,  and  the  rest  stroked  down  with 
the  thumb  and  finger  to  be  underneath,  and  cut  pretty  short  for  the  legs,  but  in  a  sloping  form, 
to  be  longest  at  top,  and  short  towards  the  tail,  letting  the  wings  stand  sloping  downwards. 

When  stroking  the  feather  on  the  back  to  stand  close  and  sloping  as  before  observed,  if  any 
superfluous  fibre  amongst,  or  that  does  not  properly  belong  to  that  part,  is  perceived,  pick  it  out  ; 
and  if  found  necessary  to  add  to  the  legs,  cut  it  short  accordingly  ;  othervi'ise  take  it  off. 

No.  17.— Xlje  &utn  llBanh  i?Ii». 

This  and  the  next  are  to  be  used  either  as  droppers  or  stretchers. 

The  wings  starling ;  the  body,  a  kind  of  mellow  green  mohair,  with  a  little  yellow,  and  a 
fine  pale  red  hackle.  It  is  chiefly  to  be  fished  with  in  the  evenings  of  warm  and  sultry  days.  In 
making  it,  lap  in  the  point  of  the  hackle  at  bottom,  having  stripped  off  the  whole  of  one  side 
of  the  fibres ;  then  twist  the  stuff  for  the  body  thin  and  even  on  the  silk,  which  should  be  green, 
and  carry  it  up  very  neatly  to  the  feather  for  the  wings,  for  it  is  a  very  delicate  fly  ;  then  with  the 
hackle  rib  it  thinly  all  the  way  up,  and,  dividing  the  wings,  finish  as  frequently  before  direded. 
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No.  18— lEfje  Cream  Camel. 

The  wings,  the  yellow  part  of  a  feather  of  an  owl,  or  a  red  thrush's  wing;  the  body,  dcepish 
cream-coloured  camel's  hair,  or  fine  Spanish  wool,  and  gold-coloured  mohair  ;  the  body  must  be 
made  neat,  and  the  stuff  picked  out  for  legs  as  for  some  of  the  former  flies.  It  is  to  be  fished 
with  early  in  warm  summer  mornings,  and  in  the  evenings,  as  the  Green  Bank  Fly. 

No.  19.— 2Elje  ISfO  spinner 

is  best  used  as  a  dropper. 

The  wings  are  of  the  grayish  feather  of  a  drake,  tinged  with  a  kind  of  reddish  yellow,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  on  all  these  birds  ;  the  body,  gold  twist,  with  a  red  hackle  over  it.  This  is 
principally  an  evening  fly,  in  the  month  of  July  only,  and  is  very  eagerly  taken  by  the  Chub. 
In  making  it,  whip  in  the  ends  of  the  twist  and  hack'c  together  at  bottom,  and  lap  the  silk  back 
again  up  to  the  feather  for  the  wings;  then  take  the  twist,  and  lap  it  close  all  the  way  up  as  high 
as  the  silk,  and  fasten  it,  cutting  away  what  remains  of  the  twist ;  with  the  hackle  rib  it  neatly 
up  to  the  wings,  and  there  lap  it  twice  or  thrice  round  ;  then  fasten,  and,  dividing  the  wings, 
finish  the  fly. 

No.  20.— Xfje  0nt  iflifS 

are  lest  fished  lu'tth  as  droppers,  lu'ilh  one  of  the  standards _/or  a  stretcher. 

Of  these  there  zrefour  sorts  ;  the  large  red,  and  the  large  black,  and  a  smaller  sort  of  tlie 
same  kinds  and  colours. 

The  wings  of  the  red  are  the  feather  of  a  starling's  wing ;  the  body,  mohair  of  an  amber 
colour  with  a  red  cock's  hackle.  In  making  it,  let  the  body  be  large  at  the  tail,  and  small 
towards  the  wings,  as  natural  as  possible  to  the  resemblance  of  the  ant  (for  all  these,  in  their 
seasons,  from  the  real  ants  become  flies,  having  wings  and  fly  about,  frequenting  the  waters) ; 
with  a  small  fibred  hackle  twice  round  close  to  the  wings  ;  and  so  finish  as  in  former  cases. 

The  black  ones  have  wings  of  the  lightest  sky-blue  feather  that  can  be  procured,  with  the 
strongest  gloss;  the  body,  black  ostrich  feather,  with  a  black  hackle  twice  round  to  suit  in- 
size,  the  same  as  the  former  ;  and  It  Is  finished  exaftly  in  the  same  way.  These  flies  are  of 
short  duiation,  the  large  ones  being  In  season  from  about  the  middle  of  ^une  to  the  twenty-fifth  f 
the  sm^ll,  from  the  beginning  to  the  third  week  in  August,  they  are  afternoon  flies,  being  chiefly 
on  the  water  from  half  past  tivehe  until/our,  or  rather  later. 
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No.  21.— %,\ft  palt  llBIuc  irlc- 

■     •  Used  cither  as  dropper  or  stretcher. 

The  wings,  the  lightest  blue  feather  of  a  sea  swallow  ;  the  body,  the  bluest  part  of  the  fur 
of  a  fox,  mixed  with  a  very  little  yellow  mohair,  straw  coloured  silk,  and  a  fine  pale  blue  hackle. 
This  fly  is  in  season  from  August  until  near  Michaelmas,  is  a  killing  fly,  especially  for  graylings, 
which  are  at  this  period  very  sportive.  It  is  made  upon  a  hook  about  No.  6,  or  7  ;  and  in 
making  it,  lap  in  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  the  silk  and  hackle  together;  then  twisting  the  fur 
ronnd  the  waxed  silk,  as  u  ual,  work  it  neatly  up  to  the  feather  fastened  in  above  for  the  wings, 
and  give  a  lap  or  two  ;  with  the  silk  below,  which  should  be  a  little  open,  without  ivax,  rib  it 
at  a  middling  distance  all  the  way  up,  and  fasten  that  the  same  way  ;  then  over  all  bringing  the 
hackle  neatly  up,  fasten  it,  divide  the  wings  and  finish. 


No.  22.—%\}t  J^arc's;  Car  anti  ^flloto. 

Mostly  used  as  a  dropper. 

The  wings  starling;  body,  the  dark  fur  of  a  hare's  ear,  mixed  with  a  little  yellow  mohair. 
It  is  made  in  the  same  form  and  size  as  that  before  described  in  the  former  part  of  No.  6.  in  the 
Standards,  and  is  in  season  in  September. 

The  two  last  mentioned  flies,  with  thtdunfox,  (which,  as  before  observed,  comes  again  in 
this  month)  continue  till  the  darli  fox  and  dark  claret  come  in  again,  which  is  in  Oaober  ;  only 
recolleft,  from  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  about  the  tenth,  to  let  the  mohair  be  green  for  the 
dark  Fox,  instead  of  straw-colour ;  and  after  that  time  as  before,  to  the  end  of  the  season,  which 
in  some  countries  continues  till  November,  if  the  weather  be  moderate  and  without  frost. 

It  should  be  always  remembered  to  vary  the  size  of  the  hook,  as  the  fly  is  intended  to  be 
either  large  or  small,  or  according  to  the  kind  of  fish  proposed  to  be  angled  for.  Before  the 
beginning  any  fly,  have  z  proper  quantity  of  feather  for  the  wings  (if  a  luinged  fly)  ready  stripped 
from  the  stem,  and  a  proportion  of  stuff  for  the  body  well  mixed  (for  the  colours  should  be  kept 
properly  shaded,  never  using  the  whole  of  any  one  mixture  till  mixed  again  ;  by  which  means, 
when  the  right  shades  have  been  once  acquired  in  the  different  mixtures,  they  may  always  be 
preserved  ;)  the  hackles  and  all  materials  should  be  ready  at  hand,  with  silk  to  match  in  colour, 
and  waxed  ;  and  when  making  a  fly,  let  the  wings  and  also  the  fibres  of  the  hackle  be  propor- 
tioned in  length  to  its  size. 

Another  mode  of  drelfing  fl'tes  is  thus  recommended.     For  a   Hackle  or  Palmer,  having 
selefted  materials,  shorten  the  superfluous  parts  of  the  hackle,  so  as  to  have  no  use  for  the 
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schtars  after  finishing,  except  to  cut  off  the  remaining  part  of  the  stem  and  the  tilk  ;  place  the 
hook  upon  the  gut,  holding  the  upper  end  of  the  shank  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of 
the  left  hand  ;  fasten  the  end  of  the  gut  by  three  turns  of  the  silk  ;  then  hold  the  hook  by  the 
bent,  and  whip  it  neatly  up  to  the  top  of  the  shank,  where  it  should  be  whipped  two  turns 
around  the  gut  alone  ;  to  prevent  its  galling,  place  the  hackle  with  the  root  end  down  the  shank 
and  fasten  with  two  turns  of  the  silk  :  the  dubbing  must  next  be  whipped  neatly  down  the  shank 
securing  it  with  one  knot ;  upon  the  place  where  began  hold  the  point  of  the  hackle,  and  whip 
it  down  the  body  until  opposite  the  point  of  the  hook  ;  there  fasten,  and  the  hook  is  complete. 
When  small  or  tender  hackles,  such  as  partridge's  or  woodcock's,  are  used,  they  may  be  whipped 
three  or  four  times  around  the  upper  end  of  the  shank,  and  there  fastened  ;  afier  which  drefs  the 
body  down  to  its  proper  place,  and  fasten  it.  If  an  hackle  is  so  short  that  it  cannot  conveniently 
be  held,  tie  a  piece  of  waxed  thread  to  it. 

To  make  a  Jlj  with  wings,  whip  the  hook,  as  before  direfted  ;  lay  the  feather  provided  for 
the  wings  upon  the  shank,  with  the  points  towards  the  bent  ;  the  roots  are  consequently  upwards  ; 
fasten  it  on  the  top  of  the  shank  firmly  by  four  or  five  turns  of  the  silk  ;  raise  the  feather  from 
the  shank,  and  divide  it  in  two  equal  parts  ;  then  bring  back  between  the  wings  the  root  ends  of 
the  feather,  and  fasten  them.  Dress  the  dubbing  to  the  proper  length  of  the  body,  dad 
fasten  it. 

AVhere  Wings  and  Hackle  are  used.  When  the  ixiings  are  secured,  whip  the  root  end  of  the 
Hackle  close  below  them  ;  then  lap  the  dubbing  one  third  the  length  of  the  body  ;  hold  the  silk 
tight  between  the  second  and  third  fingers,  while  twisting  the  hackle  to  that  place  ;  there  fasten 
it,  and  then  finifh  the  body. 

A  small  flice  oi  Camphor  placed  amongst  theyVr,  and  a  little  gtonnA  pepper  strewed  among  the 
feathers,  will  prevent  either  from  being  destroyed  by  Moths  or  other  vermin.  The  Indian 
Grass  and  Silk-'WDrm  Gut  will  be  best  preserved  in  a  piece  of  bladder  or  oiled  paper,  and  hooks 
may  be  protected  from  rust  by  the  same  inclosure. 


NIGHT  FLIES,  OR  LARGE  MOTHS. 

Many  are  so  passionately  fond  of  angling  as  to  be  induced  to  pursue 
the  sport  by  night,  where  success  is  often  more  certain  than  in  the  dav, 
the  best  flies  for  the  purpose  are, 

1st.— aCfje  ^fal^  Mfjitc 

To  be  fished  with  always  as  a  stretcher,  with  no  other Jly  on  the  line. 

The  wings,  the  soft  mealy  feathers  of  a  white  owl ;  the  body,  the  white  fur  of  a  rabbit,  with 
a  soft  downy  white  hackle.     In  making  it,  take  t\is  feathers  (for  there  must  be  two  both  alike. 
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broadish  at  the  points,  and  large  enough  to  form  a  pair  of  full  wings, )  and  lap  them  in,  as  done 
in  the  stript  feather  for  the  wings  of  other  flies,  and  at  the  bottom  fasten  in  the  point  of  the 
hackle  ;  then  twisting  the  fur  on  the  silk,  make  the  body  as  thick  as  a  very  large  straw,  until 
rear  the  wings ;  there  lap  it  thicker,  and  bringing  up  the  hackle  thinly,  lap  it  twice  or  thrice 
round  at  top,  and  divide  the  wings  so,  as  to  have  the  whole  of  each  feather  for  the  separate 
wings,  and  finish  as  in  other  flies  that  have  their  wings  divided.     The  hooks  should  be  No.  4. 


2d.— 2:t)e  ^cal?  Cream. 

There  are  feathers  on  a  yellow  owl  of  a  deep  cream  colour,  of  these  make  the  wings  :  the 
body,  of  soft  fur  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  very  pale  yellow  hackle.  It  is  made  on  the  same 
sized  hook,  and  finished  and  fished  with  the  same  way  as  the  former. 


3d.— 2LI)E  ^calg  Broton. 

The  wings  are  the  soft  broivn  feathers  of  an  Owl;  the  body  (which  should  be  long,  and  the 
same  thickness  of  the  Iwo preceding  flies)  the  fine  lightish  brown  fur  of  a  Hare  or  Rabbit,  with  a 
light  brown  Bitterns  hackle,  twice  round  under  the  wings,  and  is  finished  and  fished  with  the 
same  way  as  the  two  first,  (which  are  however  considered  the  best.)  They  are  most  killing  in 
gloomy  nights  after  sultry  days,  and  when  angling  in  this  manner,  the  line  ought  to  be  but  a  little 
longer  than  the  rod.  The  fish  may  be  heard  to  rise  at  the  fly  as  in  the  daytime,  and  to  be  felt 
when  they  take  it. 

Another  method  successfully  used  by  a  Gentleman,  is  to  make  the  fly  in  imitation  of  the  large 
moth  or  owl  fly,  which  come  abroad  in  evenings  ;  he  dressed  his  to  six  hairs,  with  light  mottled 
large  wings,  sometimes  double,  the  body  of  the  whitish  stufiing  of  an  old  saddle,  or  such  dubbing 
as  may  be  got  in  a  Tanner's  yard,  and  over  all  a  large  -white  or  yellow  cock's  hackle  ;  the  body 
of  the  fly  was  at  least  as  thick  as  ^  goose  quid,  and  rather  more  than  an  inch  long,  with  a  great 
rough  head  ;  the  line  used  was  a  yard  longer  than  the  rod  ;  after  throwing  it  out  to  its  full  extent, 
he  drew  it  back  at  several  pulls  about  a  yard  at  a  time,  which  made  it  swim  as  if  alive  ;  when  a 
fish  was  heard  to  break  the  water,  and  the  line  was  felt  to  stop,  he  generally  struck,  though  great 
fish  hook  themselves  by  closing  their  mouths,  and  turning  their  heads.  When  the  night  was  not 
very  dark,  he  had  a  link  with  a  fly  of  the  same  size  as  the  former,  but  a  little  darker,  and 
when  so  clear  that  he  could  discern  his  line,  he  used  one  of  half  the  bigness,  having  a  mottled 
wing,  bi'own  body,  and  a  black  hackle,  with  red  points. 

In  fishing  at  night  with  a  Minnow,  this  Gentleman  got  them  in  the  eve,  and  sele£led  those  of 
a  middle  size,  bright  and  small  bellied ;  after  sprinkling  some  salt  on  them,  (Walton  recommends 
Bay-Salt,)  he  kept  them  in  a  piece  of  bladder,  baiting  and  fishing  with  them  as  in  the  day  time. 
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For  laying  n'ght  linn  for  Troui,  he  adopted  and  recommends  the  following  plan  :  his  lines 
.were  of  three  tivist  twine,  wilh  loops  at  each  end  to  fasten  tliem  to  any  weight  for  sinking;  at 
proper  distances  he  had  loops  on  the  twine  for  receiving  the  hooksi  which  were  made  like  those 
for  t  ite,  but  single  and  longish  in  the  shank  ;  the  loop  at  the  end  of  every  snood  was  three  or  four 
Inch  s  long,  strongly  wrapped  with  white  seiving  silk  ;  the  baits  were  minnonvs,  which  were  put  on 
vith  a  baiting  needle,  tlirnst  in  at  the  mouth  and  out  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  then  drawn 
on  the  plait  or  hook-link  until  the  hook  lies  in  the  side  of  its  month.  Of  ttie  mirinoius  he 
always  chose  the  i?if^/«/,  with  the  least  spawn  in  them,  and  after  biiting  the  hooks,  laid  them 
in  a  dish,  and  thiew  some  salt  upon  them,  they  were  then  strung  upon  a  long  slick  by  the  /ooJ>f, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  ivind,  to  be  a  little  dried  ;  (t;;e  benefit  o{  salting  and  drying  he  states 
to  be,  that  in  the  morning  when  the  lines  are  drawn,  the  baits  that  have  not  been  touclied  will  be 
fresh,  and  the  fins  stand  out  as  if  living,)  they  are  then  to  be  replaced  in  the  dish  or  other  con- 
venience to  take  them  to  the  water,  where  both  ends  of  the  t-wine  is  to  be  looped  to  two  stones, 
and  after^ir  or  j/<  baited  hooks  are  looped  on  at  four  feet  apart,  one  stone  is  to  be  dropped  a 
yard  ot  two  from  the  side,  and  the  other  stone  thrown  into  the  water  at  its  full  length.  There 
is,  continue;,  this  Gentltman,  judgment  in  discovering  the  proper  spots  for  this  kind  of  fi-.liinp'  ; 
in  a  deep  part  of  a  pool,  that  has  good  holds,  such  as  roots,  stones,  holloiu  banks,  &ic.  he  never 
laid  near,  but  at  the  fiist  shaloiv,  san  y,  or  gra-velty  place,  either  above  or  below  them,  or 
on  the  side  opposite  to  such  holds,  if  sandy  and  shallow,  (for  there  the  minnows  and  small  fry  will 
lesort,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  great  fish,  who  are  for  that  very  reason  sure  to  come  there, 
especially  at  night  to  hunt  for  their  prey.)      PiA  fords  in  floods  are  very  good. 

To  draw  out  the  lines,  a  very  small  grapling  will  be  necessary,  after  the  fish  and  the  baits  are 
taken  off  the  hooks,  the  lines  should  be  well  washed  and  dried,  the  hooks  wiped,  and  kept  in 
a  piece  of  leather  or  bladder. 

The  following  directions  have  been  given  for  laying  7/ight  lines  for 
Trout :— 

In  a  r/xifr  choose  that  part  which  is  €alm^  when  there  is  any  rough  wind,  there  the  fish  assem- 
ble on  account  of  the  quietness,  and  because  the  wind  blows  all  the  food  thither  which  floats 
upon  the  surja  e,  and  also  determines  the  resort  of  the  small  fry,  which  they  feed  upon  at  the 
bottom.  Instead  of  throwing  the  cords  to  which  the  hooks  are  affixed,  into  the  middle  of  the 
current,  cast  them  along  the  shore,  for  the  fish  approach  the  sides  at  night  to  seek  their  prey. 
In  a  Lough  (there  being  no  stream),  they  feed  in  the  middle,  and  the  mode  of  laying  the  lines 
varies,  a  long  for^  is  used  with  a  heavy  weight  at  each  end,  and  a  buoy  to  point  out  ul.ere 
dropped  ;  at  proper  distances,  links  with  hooks  are  fixed  to  it,  coris  are  put  upon  the  cord  be- 
tween every  link,  which  when  baited  are  to  be  left  at  such  a  depth  as  to  swim  at  half  or  three' 
parts  of  it  (by  no  means  to  touch  the  bottom,  lest  they  get  foul  among  weeds,  and  the  baits  be 
rot  perceived  by  the  fish)  ;  when  a  fish  lakes  a  bait,  the  cork  next  to  that  hook  will  play,  and 
not  Buffer  him  to  entangle  the  line  ;  and  by  experience  it  is  known  that  the  struggles  of  one  will 
VOJ..  II.  4    L 
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not  prevent  in  the  night  another  fish  from  seizing  a  second  bait  upon  the  cord;  and  it  is  not  un- 
common even  in  day  fishing,  for  the  angler  to  have  a  secondly  taken,  when  he  is  playing  a  fish 
that  lias  been  before  struck. 


NATURAL   FLY-FISHING. 

The  natural  fly  delights  in  hovering  over  the  stream,  and  performs  it 
with  that  ease  and  beauty,  which  cannot  be  attained  with  the  artificial, 
but  the  former  often  drowns  when  tired  of  making  its  airy  evolutions,  and 
it  is  then  the  latter  best  resembles  it,  and  as  a  drowned  fly  is  the  artificial 
one  taken  by  the  fish,  no  art  being  able  to  make  that  play  upen  the  water 
like  the  living  one. 

This  way  of  angling  is  chiefly  adapted  to  warm  weather,  when  the 
water  is  low  and  clear;  and  is  best  in  small  rivers  or  brooks,  where  the 
angler  can  keep  more  out  of  sight  than  near  large  waters,  that  are 
more  exposed.  He  must  have  a  long  rod,  as  before  described  for 
artificial-fli)  fishing  ;  the  line  fine  for  nearly  the  whole  length  of  it, 
(which  is  not  to  exceed  three-fourths  of  that  of  the  rod),  with  a  fine 
short-shanked  hook,  in  size  proportioned  to  the  baits,  the  principal  of 
which  are, 

1st.  SDIje  51B'ue;^llEtittlf,  ano  large  t^tmuS^t- 

When  the  former  of  these  is  used,  put  the  hook  in  a  little  below  the  head,  and  let  the  point 
and  barb  come  out  about  the  middle  of  the  body,  so  that  it  may  stand  properly  on  the  back  of 
the  hook.  When  the  latter  is  fished  with,  put  two  of  them  on  the  same  way,  carrying  the  first 
nearly  up  to  the  top  of  the  shank,  and  letting  the  head  of  the  other  lie  about  the  middle  of  its 
sidt^.  The  method  of  getting  these  flies  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  person  desirous 
of  procuring  them. 

2d.   2DI)e  tliatlooD'i?!^ 

Of  these  there  are  two  sorts,  the  one  a  daikish  gray,  and  the  other  black  ;  the  former  are  the 
best.  Bait  the  hook  as  before  direfted,  with  either  one  or  two  of  these  flies  ;  which  are  to  be 
found  in  woods,  parks,  groves,  narrow  lanes,  &c.  and  are  to  be  procured  by  carrying  out  a 
■pKce.  oi  fresh  I ghts  or  li'ver,  and  laying  it  down  in  any  little  open  place  between  trees  and 
bushes  where  any  of  these  flies  haunt.     Being  provided  with  a  handful   of  long  fern,  when 
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there  are  a  sufBcient  number  collefted  about  the  lij^kis,  strike  them  with  it  smartly  several 
times,  which  will  stun  them  ;  before  they  recover,  quickly  takr,  and  put  them  into  a  horn  with  a 
wooden  bottom,  with  small  air  holes  bored  in  it  nearly  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  a  cork 
to  fit  the  upper  end,  which  should  he  much  smaller  than  the  lower.  This  is  the  best  thing  for 
keeping  all  kinds  of  natural  flies  in,  that  there  may  be  occasion  to  use  :  for  by  easing  the  cork 
just  so  much  as  to  allow  the  head  of  the  fly  to  be  seen,  they  may  be  taken  out  one  at  a  time 
without  losing  any,  whereas  in  a  box  there  is  a  chance  every  time  it  is  opened  of  letting  out  the 
greatest  part  of  those  that  are  able  to  get  off. 


3d.  SClje  &fone  J?!??. 

This  is  a  large  tough  bait,  found  under  and  about  stones  in  small  brooks,  and  sometimes 
among  gravel  by  the  sides  of  large  waters.  The  hook  must  be  large,  and  the  bait  drawn  upon 
the  shank  ;  and  it  is  to  be  used  very  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  evening. 

The  Grasshopper  and  Beetle  have  been  noticed  in  that  part  where  the 
baits  are  treated  upon.  Although  those  aheady  mentioned  are  perhaps 
the  best  natural  fies,  yet  the  angler  will  often  kill  fish  with  any  largish 
fly  he  perceives  about  the  water,  and  which  indeed  he  may  see  the  fish 
strike  at,  who  thus  naturally  direct  his  choice,  and  it  will  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  collect  some  of  those  that  present  themselves  by 
the  side  of  the  stream  in  the  greatest  numbers,  and  which  the  fish 
point  out  to  him  as  the  most  tempting.  If  they  will  but  bear  the  hook, 
(which  should  never  be  beyond  the  middling  size),  the  execution  is 
tolerably  certain.  lu  putting  any  natural  fly  upon  the  hook,  the  fin- 
gers must  never  be  wet,  or  the  fly  will  be  spoiled  and  rendered  useless. 

A  method  which  kills  very  large  TVom/,  is, 

To  make  a  pair  of  wings  with  a  Land-rail's  feather,  and  point  the  hook  with  a  cad'ts,  the  hook 
should  have  a  hog's  b'istle  under  the  silk,  with  the  end  standing  out  a  straws  breadth  at  its  top, 
pointing  towards  the  line,  by  which  means  the  head  of  the  caiUs  will  be  kept  close  to  the  wings, 
the  end  should  be  fine,  and  the  line  three  yards  long  ;  the  hook  thus  prepared,  is  to  be  cast  up  the 
current,  which  drives  it  down  beneath  the  surface,  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  hole,  from 
whence  it  is  to  be  very  gently  drawn  against  the  stream,  at  the  same  time  shaking  the  rod  to  give 
it  an  irregular  motion,  if  a  Trout  be  there,  in  a  cast  or  two  he  will  take  the  bait,  should  two 
cadis  be  used  with  the  ivings,  run  the  hook  in  at  the  head  and  out  at  the  neck  of  the  first,  and 
through  the  other  from  head  to  tail. 
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A  second  method  is  by  lapping  a  fine  Bittern's  feather  round  the  hook  like  a  Imci/e,  near  the 
top  of  the  shank,  and  putting  z  palmer  ■worm  (of  the  sort  which  the  Angler  deems  preferable,) 
or  a  cadis  on  the  bend  of  the  hook ;  this  bait  is  to  be  used  with  a  short  line  over  l/a>.is,  bushes, 
&c.  other  large  fish  as  well  as  Trouts  are  caught  in  this  manner,  which  in  many  countiics  is 
termed  bobbing. 

Somewhat  similar  to  this  is  the  rlibbing,  with  the  natural  brown  beetle  or  cockchafer,  which  in 
rivers  whose  banks  are  crowded  with  alders  and  luillows,  takes  many  of  the  lar^^est  fish  ;  the  rod 
must  be  stiff,  and  a  stronger  line  is  required  ;  (skill  and  management  being  liere  of  little  use,  the 
dcpendance  must  be  entirely  on  the  goodness  of  the  tackle,  and  the  line  is  never  in  the  water, 
except  when  a  fish  is  hooked  ;  for  the  Beetle  or  natural  flies  in  this  kind  of  angling,  are  to  be 
waved  over  the  water,  and  then  let  fall  gently  on  the  surface,  under  bushes,  &c.)  the  lower  part 
ouoht  to  be  the  stoutest  silk  worm  gut,  the  hook  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  bait,  about  No. 
3.  for  the  cockchafer,  and  No,  7.  for  other  flies ;  of  which  it  will  be  right  to  put  two  upon  the 
hook  when  they  are  small,  as  in  this  state  they  frequently  drop  upon  the  stream,  and  the  de- 
ception may  be  better  concealed  by  this  natural  appearance. 


MINNOW  FISHING. 

The  tackle  for  Jl/i/inozi'  fishing  for  Trouts,  should  be  of  the  same 
sort  as  tliat  meationecl  for  the  Salmon,  with  this  difference,  that  it  must  be 
finer,  with  a  stout  single  silk-zvorm  gut  at  bottom,  and  the  hook  No.  Q,  3, 
or  4,  according  to  the  bigness  of  tlie  Trout  in  the  water  where  angled  for; 
the  middle  sized  and  whitest  minnows  are  the  best,  (of  which  those  cauglit 
in  streams  are  far  brighter  than  those  procured  from  ditches  or  stagnated 
waters,)  and  the  way  of  baiting  recommended  by  Walton,  is, 

To  put  the  hook  In  at  the  mouth,  and  draw  It  out  through  the  _fz7/ about  three  inches,  then  again 
put  the  hook  in  at  the  mouth,  and  let  the  point  and  beard  come  out  at  the  tail,  then  tie  the  liouk 
and  the  tail  about  with  a  fine  white  thread,  which  will  make  it  spin  quicker  ;  pull  back  that 
part  of  the  line  which  was  slack  when  the  hook  was  thrust  in  the  second  time,  which  will  fasten 
the  head  of  the  minnotu,  so  as  to  make  it  be  almost  straight  on  the  hook,  try  it  it  turns  well,  which 
it  cannot  do  too  fast.  Angle  with  the  point  of  the  rod  down  the  stream,  drawing  the  minnow 
against  the  current,  gradually,  and  near  the  surface  ;  when  descried,  the  Trout  will  freely  come  at 
it,  be  careful  not  to  s-natch  it  away,  nor  strike  until  he  has  turned  with  the  bait ;  for  this  angling, 
the  ivlnch  and  ri/i^eJ  rod  is  to  be  always  u^ed,  and  there  should  bs  two  or  three  swivels  on  the 
line,  which  will  assist  the  spinning  of  the  Minnow. 
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Walton's  method  may  be  altered  and  improved,  by  first  thrusting  the  hook  in  at  the  lower 
Bide  of  the  minnow's  under,  and  also  quite  through  the  upper  chap,  drawing  it  two  or  three 
inches  on  the  line,  and  put  the  hook  in  at  the  mouth  as  before  direded,  this  will  keep  the  min- 
now's mouth  closed,  which  otherwise  should  be  stitched  up. 

Various  hooks  are  recommended  in  Minnow  fishing,  one  much  used,  consists  of  a  large  hnok 
with  two  very  small  ones  fastened  back  to  back,  to  a  piece  o^  gut  about  two  inches  long,  with  a 
small  hook  to  another  _fu/  something  shoiter,  to  fasten  the  head  of  the  Minnow  ;  these  pieces  of 
gut  are  so  attached  to  the  link,  that  the  two  small  hooks  may  be  about  the  rmdd'.e  of  the  Minnow 
when  baited,  and  the  other  reach  the  head  ;  a  small  lead  cap  (which  renders  other  weight  unne- 
cessary,) slides  upon  the  link,  keeps  the  short  pieces  of  ^»/  close,  and  falls  upon  the  head  of  the 
Minnow  ;  the  advocates  for  this  plan  boast  of  the  certainty  of  hoohng  the  Trout  with  the  t'wo 
small  hooks ;  this  may  be  true,  says  an  Angler  of  no  inconsiderable  skill,  but  he  a^ks  if  these  small 
hooks,  (which  seldom  exceed  No.  12.)  are  sufficient  to  kill  a  Trout  of  any  bigness,  and  when 
a  fish  is  hooked  by  then,  the  other  hooks  are  entirely  useless,  from  the  situation  in  which  they 
are  placed;  another  objeftion  started  by  the  same  Gentleman,  is,  that  when  the ^u/ to  which 
they  are  tied  has  been  a  short  time  in  the  water,  it  will  not  sustain  the  weight  of  the  hooks, 
Tjut  they  will  sink  behiu  the  Minnoixi,  and  are  continually  foul  of  tveeds  and  rubbish  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  besides  the  lead  cap  falling  upon  the  Minnow's  head,  totally  conceals  the  eyes,  parts  which 
add  life  and  attraSion  to  the  bait,  and  are  on  that  account  so  essential  to  be  seen. 

Some  use  about  three  feet  of  stout  silk- worm  gut  for  the  bottom  links,  with  two  or  three  smalt 
swivels,  which  prevents  the  line  from  being  entangled,  and  assists  the  twirling  of  the  Minnow  ;  if 
these  hooks  are  used  as  direAed  for  Pike,  it  will  be  successful,  the  bottom  swivel  must  be  open 
at  one  end,  that  the  link  on  which  the  hooks  are  laid,  may  be  taken  off  occasionally  to  be  baited, 
the  proper  size  of  these  hooks  is  No.  7  ;  if  the  old  method  of  a  large  hook  and  a  smaller  aiovs 
it,  be  preferred,  the  proper  sizes  are  No.  2,  and  6,  with  a  running  line,  the  Angler  can  permit 
the  Minnow  to  be  carried  by  the  current  under  bushes,  banks,  &c.  this  will  be  effeiSled  by  his 
suffering  the  stream  to  gain  upon  it  when  he  pulls  it  back,  which  also  prevents  its  sinking  to  the 
bottom,  and  entangling  the  hooks;  as  he  draws  it  gently  against  the  stream,  favouring  ihe  di- 
reftion  to  which  he  would  have  the  bait  driven,  it  will  of  course  spin  round  very  quick,  and  this 
is  the  moment  the  Trout  usually  takes  it,  by  holding  the  rod  firm,  he  will  infallib'y  hook  himself,  will 
then  spring  out  of  the  water  several  times,  and  by  an  astonishing  strength  and  agility,  endeavour 
to  get  quit  of  the  hook  ;  the  Angler  must  not  be  too  hasty,  but  lower  his  right  hand,  which  will 
raise  the  top  of  his  rod,  and  keep  it  ient,  by  this  means  the  Trout  may  be  tired,  but  he  will  not 
readily  suffer  himself  to  be  got  into  the  landing-net,  the  best  way  therefore,  instead  of  bringing 
the  fish  to  ihe  surface  (where  he  will  so  violently  plunge,  as  to  endanger  breaking  the  rod,  line, 
or  hooi,)  is  to  keep  him  as  deep  in  the  water  as  possible. 

Jrlifcial  Minnows  made  of  mother  of  pearl,  &c.  fitted  to  single,  two,  or  more  hooks,  and 
bent  in  various  altitudes,  are  to  be  purchased  at  all  the  Tackle  makers. 
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The  biggebt  Trout  known  to  have  been  caught  in  the  South  with  a  Minnow,  was  by  Mr, 
Howell,  of  Cateaton  Street,  at  Hambkton  Lock  (between  Maidenhead  and  Henley,)  in  1755, 
which  weighed  sixteen  pounds. 

In  1794.  the  Compiler  caught  one  near  R'lehmond  Bridge,  that  weighed  ten  pounds  and  a  half; 
and  in  1795,  Mr.  Jons  speared  a  Trout  near  Cooke's  Ferry  in  the  river  Lea,  which  weighed 
Jifteen pounds,  and  was  the  largest  ever  remembered  to  have  been  taken  from  that  river. 

Trout  fishing  with  a  ivorm  is  practised  with  the  greatest  success  at  the  commencement  of  a 
Jlood,  but  the  small  lob,  red,  marsh  worms,  and  brandlings,  ixiell  scoured,  are  good  baits  all  the  year, 
used  without  ?iJloat,  with  a  running  line,  and  the  bait  carried  down  by  the  stream,  for  which 
reason,  the  worm  should  be  thrown  by  the  Angler  towards  the  head  of  the  current,  and  be  suf- 
fered to  swim  down  with  it ;  the  shot  should  be  at  least  a  foot  from  the  hook,  which  must  be 
No.  4,  or  5,  one  lob-voorm  is  sufficient  ;  oi  brandlings  and  red- worms,  tiuo  upon  the  hook  are  held 
preferable.  Recolleft  in  angling  for  2rout  with  a  worm,  not  to  strike  until  the  second  motioa 
of  the  fish  is  felt. 

The  neat  Angler  will  have  his  pannier  or  basket  for  carrying  the  fish,  large  enough  to  admit  their 
laying  at  full  length,  where  by  strewing  a  little  hay  or  grass  between  them,  they  may  be  prcr 
served  in  much  of  their  beauty,  and  he  may  exhibit  his  spoils,  not  only  more  favourably  to  tlie 
eye,  but  also  to  the  palate,  for  the  fish  being  pressed,  bent,  and  jumbled  together,  until  perhaps 
burst,  is  not  likely  to  add  much  to  their  flavour ;  and  those  who  carry  their  fish  in  their 
pockets,  must  surely  after  a  sultrj  day  and  long  iva/k,  be  sometimes  puzzled  to  class  their  captures 
with  precision. 

Having  already  touched  upon  those  fish,  that  db  not  visit  the 
salt  water,  tlie  second  class,  the  Fish  of  Passage,  remain  to  be, 
mentioned. 


was  known  to  the  Romans,  but  not  to  the  Greeks;  Pliny  speaks 
of  it  as  being  in  the  Rivers  of  Aquitaine;  Ausonius  enumerates  it 
among  those  of  the  Mosel.  The  Salmon  is  a  northern  fish,  being 
unknown  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  other  warm  climates  ;  it  is 
found  in  some  of  the  rivers  of  France,  which  empty  themselves  into 
the  ocean    as  far  north  as  Greenland,    and  is  also  very  common  in 
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Newfoundland  and  the  northern  parts  of  North  America;  Sahnoa  are 
taken  in  the  rivers  of  Kamtshatka,  but  whether  of  the  European  spe- 
cies is  uncertain.  In  several  countries  they  are  a  great  article  of  com- 
merce, being  cured  by  salting,  pickling,  and  drying  ;  there  are  sta- 
tionary fisheries  in  Iceland,  Norway,  and  the  Baltic,  but  no  where 
greater  than  those  at  Coleraine  in  Ireland,  at  Berwick,  and  ia  some  of 
the  ri\ers  of  Scotland. 

The  Sahnon  lives  both  in  the  salt  and  fresh  waters,    quitting  the  sea 
by  a  wonderful  instinct  at  certain  seasons,  to  choose  a  proper  situation 
for  depositing  its  spawn  in  security,  in  the  gravelly  beds  of  rivers,  remote 
from   their  mouths ;  there  are  scarcely  any  difficulties  but  they  will 
overcome,   to    arrive  at  places  fit   for  their  purpose,   ascending  rivers 
hundreds  of  miles,  forcing  themselves  against  the  most  rapid  currents, 
and  springing  with  agility  almost  incredible,  over  cataracts  several  feet 
in  height.     Salmon  are  frequently  taken  in  the  Il/iine,   as  high   up  as 
Basil,  they  gain  the  sources  of  the  Lapland  rivers,  in  spite  of  their  torr 
rents,  and  surpass  the  perpendicular  falls  of  LeixHp  and  Bally-shannon 
in  Ireland,    and  of  Kennerth  and  Pont-aberglastyn  in  /Talcs  ;   of  these 
last  feats,  says  Mr.  Pennant,  I  have  been  witness,  and  seen  the  eiforts  of 
many  scores  during  the  time  of  my  stay,   some  successful  and   others 
driven  down  by  the  current,    for  a  more  fortunate  exertion  ;    the  fish 
seemed  to  spring  up  quite  straight,  and  with  a  strong  tremulous  motion, 
completely   refuting   the   vulgar   error  of    taking    their   tail   in    their 
mouths  when  they  make  their  spring.      Mr.   P.  proceeds  to  relate  other 
particulars  of  the  Salmon's  natural  history,  aided  by  the  observations  of 
tlie  late  Mr.  Potts,  of  Berwick.     At  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  and  some 
jn  November,   Salmon   begin  to  press  up  the  rivers  as  far  as  they  can 
reach,  in  order  to  spawn,    when  that  period  approaches,   and  they  have 
accommodated  themselves  with  a  fit  place,  nature  supplies  the  7nales  M'ith 
a  bony  excrescence,  growing  out  of  the  end  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the 
length  of  half  an  inch  or  more,  this  it  is  said,  aids  him  in  the  removal  of 
the  gravel,  but  both  male  and  female  assist  in  forming  a  proper  receptacle 
for  the  spawn  in  the  sand  or  gravel  about  eighteen  inches  deep,   in  this 
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the  ova  and  milt  are  deposited,  and  carefully  covered  by  the  parent  fish, 
who  afterwards  hasten  to  cleanse  and  recover  themselves ;  (the  male 
looses  the  gristle  at  the  jaw,)  for  after  spawning  they  become  very 
poor  and  lean,  and  then  are  called  Kipper.  At  their  first  entrance  into 
the  fresh  water,  Salmon  are  observed  to  have  abundance  of  insects  ad- 
hering to  them,  especially  above  the  gills,  these  animals  denote  the 
fish  to  be  in  high  season,  and  die  and  drop  off  soon  after  the  Salmon's 
leaving  the  sea. 

■  The  spawn  lies  buried  until  Spring,  and  without  any  other  care,  is 
nourished  and  brought  to  perfection,  if  not  disturbed  by  violent  Joods, 
or  by  depredations  from  other  fish,  of  which  the  Eel,  Roach,  Dace, 
and  Graj/li/tg,  are  dangerous  neighbours ;  about  the  latter  end  of 
March  the  spawn  begins  to  exclude  the  young,  which  gradually  in- 
crease to  four  or  Jive  inches  in  length,  and  are  then  termed  Smelts  or 
Smouts;  about  the  beginning  of  May,  the  river  seems  to  be  alive,  and 
there  is  no  framing  an  idea  of  the  numbers  without  seeing  them,  a  sea- 
sonable flood  however  hurries  them  to  the  sea,  very  few  being  left  in  the 
river;  about  the  middle  of/wne,  the  earliest  of  the  fry  commence  their 
return /row?  the  sea  again  into  the  river,  (at  that  period  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  inches  long,)  and  progressively  augment  in  number  and  size,  until 
about  the  end  of  July,  which  is  at  Berwick  termed  the  height  of  the 
Gilsc  time,  (the  name  then  given  to  the  fish  of  that  age,)  early  in  August 
they  lessen  in  number,  but  advance  in  bigness,  some  being  from  six  ashigh 
as  nine  pounds  zveight ;  this  increase  appears  surprisingly  quick,  yet  a 
Gentleman,  of  JVarrington,  has  given  an  instance  of  still  more  rapid 
growth  ;  a  Kipper  Salmon,  weighing  seveii  pounds  three  quarters,  taken 
on  the  seventh  of  February,  was  marked  with  scissars  on  the  back  Jin 
and  tail,  and  turned  into  the  river,  he  was  again  taken  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  following  March,  and  then  weighed  seventeen  pounds  and  a 
half.  In  this  case  the  remark  of  Walton  seems  to  have  been  more 
than  verified,  that  ' '  the  Samlet  becomes  a  Salmon,  in  as  short  a  time 
as  a  Gosling  becomes  a  Goose." 
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All  fishermen  agree,  that  they  never  find  any  food  in  the  stomach  of 
the  Salmon,  which  is  certainly  a  fish  of  prey,  having  teeth  in  his  mouth 
as  other  fish  of  prey  have,  and  delighting  to  pursue  and  seize  small  fish  ; 
it  is  however  very  remarkable,  that  altho'  a  Salmon  be  taken  in 
the  very  act  of  chasing  and  catching  the  small  fry,  yet  upon  being 
opened,  nothing  of  that  nature  will  be  found  within  it,  neither  has  it 
ever  been  discovered  by  opening  these  fish,  what  they  do  subsist  upon. 
It  is  likely  they  may  neglect  -their  food  entirely  during  the  time  of 
spawning,  as  Sea  Lions  and  Sea  Bears  are  known  to  do  for  months 
together,  during  their  breeding  season,  and  it  may  be  observed,  that 
like  those  animals,  Salmons  return  to  the  sea  lank  and  lean,  and  come 
from  the*«/^a;a/erin  good  condition;  it  is  evident  that  their  food  is  both 
fish  and  xvorms,  for  the  Angler  uses  both  with  success,  and  also  a 
large  gaudy  artificial  fly,  which  probably  the  Salmon  mistakes  for  a  gay 
Ubellula,  or  dragon  fly. 

The  season  for  fishing  in  the  Tweed,  begins  the  30th  of  Novembery 
but  little  is  done  by  the  fishermen  until  after  Christmas ;  it  ends  on 
Michaelmas  day,  however  the  Corporation  of  Bernick,  (who  are  Con- 
servators of  the  river)  indulge  the  fishermen  with  fourteen  days  beyond 
that  time,  on  account  of  the  style  being  altered.  The  capture  in  the 
Tweed  about  the  month  of  July,  is  prodigious,  often  a  boat  load,  and 
sometimes  near  two,  are  in  a  good  fishery  taken  ui  a  tide,  at  Berwick, 
both  Salmon  and  Gilses  are  then  salted  in  pipes  and  other  large  vessels, 
and  afterwards  barrelled,  (the  Salmon  barrel  holds  full  forty-two  gal- 
lons, wi/2e  meastire)  to  send  abroad,  the  London  markets  being  in- 
sufficient to  take  the  quantity.  Fresh  Salmon  in  July  has  been  as  low 
as  eight-pence  the  stone,  of  i8lbs.  lOj  ounces;  it  now  is  seldom  less 
than  sixteen,  and  from  that  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  Most  of  the 
Salmon  taken  before  April,  or  the  commencement  of  the  hot  weather, 
used  to  be  packed  fresh  for  the  London  markets  in  baskets  ;  if  the  ship 
was  detained  by  contrary  winds  from  sailing  immediately,  those  fish  were 
returned   on  shore  to  the  Cooper's  office,    where  they    were    boiled, 
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pickled,  and  kitted,  and  sent  to  London  by  the  same  ship,  and  fresb 
Salmon  put  into  the  baskets  in  lieu  of  the  stak  ones.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  when  a  ship  is  on  the  point  of  sailing,  a  fresJi 
clean  Salmon  will  se  1  from  12  to  18  pence  a  pound,  and  during; 
most  of  the  time  that  this  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on,  the  prices 
are  from  five  to  nine  shillings  per  stone,  the  value  rising  and  fallings 
according  to  the  plenty  of  fish,  or  the  prospect  of  a  fair  or  foul  wind  ; 
aome  fish  are  sent  in  this  manner  to  London  the  latter  end  of  Sep-, 
tember,  when  the  weather  grows  cool,  but  they  are  then  full-  of 
large  roes,  grow  very  thin  bellied,  and  are  deemed  unwholesome  and 
unpalatable  *. 

,  Upon  the  liver  slxq forty-one  considerable  fisheries,  extending  upwards^ 
about  foniteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  (those  above  being  of  no  great  value, ): 
which  are  rented  at  near  5,400/.  per  annum,  the  expence  attending- 
the  servants  wages,  nets,  boats,  &c.  amount  to  5,000/.  more,  together 
1,0,400/.  This  expence  must  be  ultimately  defrayed  from  the  produce, 
which  not  less  than  twenty  times  tliat  numerical  quantity  offish  can 
effiect.  If  we  add  to  this  the  profits  of  stock,  the  capital  employed, 
\^hich  cannot  be  estimated  at  a  sum  less  than  the  annual  rent,  it  will  be- 
found  that  communibus  minis  308,000  Salmon  must  at  least  be  caught> 
in  order  to  clear  the  rent,  Avages  of  labour,  and  profits  of  stock,, 
the  three  paits  into  which  the  whole  price  of  the  fish  finally  resolve* 
itself. 

These  fisheries  lie  on  each  side  the  river,  and  are  all  private  property,, 
except  what  belongs  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durltam,  M'hich  in 
rent  aiid  tythe  of  fii,h,   (for  all  the  other  fisheries  are  liable  to  tythe,  )• 

*  This  account  was  given  previously  to  the  plan  of  packing  the  Salmon  in  Ice,  which  has 
consequently  altered  the  system  before  followed,  to  forward  them  to  the  London  markets  ;  how 
far  the  flesh  of  the  Salmon  is  benefited  by  the  operation  of  the  he,  admits  of  much  dispute,  for 
altho'  the  Ice  resists  putrefaftion  in  the  first  instance,  yet  afterwards,  by  the  exposure  to  the  air, 
the  putrefactive  process  commences  with  more  active  powers,  and  if  the  wholesome  and  nourish* 
ing  juices  be  not  materially  injured,  still  the  flavour  of  the  fish  is  totally  lost. 
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pVoduced  in  1774,  450/.  per  annum.  The  common  rents  are  fifty 
pounds  annually,  for  which,  tenants  have  as  much  shore  as  serves  to 
launch  out,  and  haul  their  nets  to  land,  the  hniits  of  each  are  staked,  and 
the  fishers  (says  Mr.  P.)  never  fail  drawing  as  near  as  possible  to  those 
of  their  neighbours.  A  man  goes  off  in  a  small  flat  bottomed  boat, 
square  at  one  end  and  taking  as  large  a  circle  as  his  net  admits,  brings 
it  to  land  at  the  extremity  of  his  boundary,  whei-e  others  assist  in  the 
landing  it,  and  upon  the  net's  coming  into  shallow  Avatei",  the  Salmon ' 
are  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  small  bludgeon,  not  only  to  prevent 
their  bruising  themselves,  but  it  also  makes  them  longer  susceptible  of 
the  operation  called  crimpmg ;  the  fishermen  well  know  the  Salmon  to  be 
one  of  the  fish  that  will  lose  all  signs  of  life  in  less  than  half  aii  hour 
after  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  if  suffered  to  die  without  farther 
injury,  but  if  immediately  upon  being  caught,  it  receives  a  violent 
blow  on  the  head,  the  muscles  will  shew  visible  irritability  for  more 
than  twelve  hota-s  afterwards,  and  this  holds  true  of  all  other  fish, 
whose  irritability  and  sweetness  of  the  muscles,  will  be  preser\'«l 
much  longer  by  having  the  head  crushed,  than  if  allowed  to  die 
with  the  organs  of  sense  entire.  This  may  possibly  be  a  seasonable 
hint  to  some  Epicurean  Gentlemen,  who  falsely  imagine  the  fish  must ' 
be  cut  previous  to  receiving  a  blow,  which  stuns  and  deprives  it  of  sea.- 
sation.  ' 

In  the  middle  of  the  Tweed,  not  a  mile  west  of  the  town  of  Ber- 
wick, is  a  large  stone,  on  which  a  man  is  placed,  to  observe  what  is 
called  the  Reck  of  the  Salmon,  coming  up  the  river;  the  best  fishery  is 
©n  the  south  side. 

The  English  Legislature  began  very  soon  to  pay  attention  to  this 
important  article,  providing  for  the  security  of  the  breed  of  this  fish  in. 
tlie  rivers. 

'Scotland  possesses  numbers  of  fine   fisheries  on  both  sides   of  that 
khigdbm.     The  Scotch  in  early  times  had  most  severe  prohibitions 
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against  the  killing  of  the  Salmon;  in  the  Regiam  Magistatem  are 
preserved  several  laws  relating  to  their  fisheries,  couched  in  terms  ex- 
pressive of  the  simplicity  of  the  times.  From  Saturday  night  until 
Monday  morning,  they  Mere  obliged  to  leave  a  free  passage  for  the  fish, 
which  is  styled  the  Safer  day  cs  sloppe. 

Alexander  I.  enacted  "that  the  streame  of  the  water  sal  be  in  all 
parts  swa  free,  that  ane  swine  of  the  age  of  three  zeares,  well  feed, 
may  turn  himself  within  the  streame  round  about,  swa  that  his  snowt 
nor  taill  sal  not  touch  the  bank  of  the  water."  By  a  law  of  James  IV". 
the  third  offence  was  made  capital,  (before  that  the  offender  had  power 
to  redeem  his  life.)  "  Slayers  of  reide  fish,  or  smoltes  of  Salmond,  the 
third  time  are  punished  with  death ;  and  sic  like  he  quha  commands 
the  samine  to  be  done."  Salmon  were  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL 
thought  a  present  worthy  of  a  crowned  head,  for  in  that  reign,  the 
Queen  of  Scotland  sent  to  the  Dutchess  of  Clarence,  ten  casks  of 
salted  Salmon,  which  Henry  directed  to  pass  duty  free. 

The  fish  are  cured  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Berwick,  and  a  large 
quantity  is  sent  to  London  in  the  spring,  after  that  time  the  adven- 
turers begin  to  barrel  and  export  them  to  foreign  countries,  altho* 
from  the  general  relaxation  of  the  discipline  of  abstitience  in  the 
Romish  Church,    that  commerce  is  far  less  lucrative  than  formerly. 

Ireland,  (particularly  the  North,)  abounds  with  Salmon,  the  most 
considerable  fi5hery  is  at  Cranna,  on  the  river  JBaw  near  Coleraine;  (some 
account  of  this  fishery  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  rivers,  &c.  of 
this  country.)  The  nets  used  are  eighteen  score,  or  360 yards  long,  and 
are  continually  drawing  night  and  day  the  whole  season,  (nearly  four 
months,)  two  sets  of  sixteen  men  each,  alternately  relieving  one 
another ;  the  best  draAving  is  when  the  tide  is  comiiig  in. 

The  Salmon  are  cured  by  being  first  split,  and  rubbed  with  fine 
salt,   and  after  laying  in   pickle  in  great  tubs  or  reservoirs  for  si.v 
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weeks,  are  packed  up  with  layers  of  coarse  brown  Spanish  salt  in 
casks,  six  of  Avhich  make  a  ton ;  these  are  exported  to  Leghorn  and 
Venice. 

The  Salmon  may  justly  be  termed  among  fresh  imter  fish,  the 
superior  of  the  rivers,  both  from  its  size  and  excellence ;  it  is, 
however,  so  universally  known,  that  a  brief  description  will  serve : 
It  is  handsome  in  its  make,  the  head  small.  Math  a  shaip  pointed  nose ; 
the  colour  of  the  back  and  sides  are  grey,  frequently  spotted  with 
hltck,  sometimes  plain,  the  covers  of  the  gills  are  subject  to  the  same 
variety,  the  belly  silvery  ;  (the  female  may  be  distinguished  by  having 
a  longer  snout  and  the  scales  being  more  dull,  the  flesh  is  said  likewise 
to  be  drier,  of  a  paler  red,  to  have  less  flavour,  and,  according  to 
Walton,  she  is  of  inferior  size;)  the  teeth  are  lodged  in  \\\tjaxvs  and 
on  the  tongue,  are  slender  but  very  sharp,  the  body  is  longish,  and 
the  tail  a  little  forked. 

The  purging  of  the  salt  water  is  so  essential  to  the  Salmon,  not  only 
in  cleansing  them  from  their  impurities  after  spawning,  but  from  every; 
other,  acquired  by  their  feeding  all  the  summer  in  fresh  water,  that  if 
any  are  prevented  by  weirs,  &c.  from  reaching  the  sea,  their  heads 
augment,  their  bodies  waste,  and  they  pine  away  by  degrees,  and  die 
for  want  of  it ;  the  Porpoises  are,  however,  their  great  enemy,  and 
for  fear  of  them,  they  are  cautious  of  entering  too  far  into  the  salt 
water,  therefore  keep  about  the  bays  near  the  entrance  of  rivers  into  the 
sea,  and  this  may  in  some  measure  account  for  what  has  been  often 
asserted,  "that  Salmons  always  re-e??^e;' the  same  river  in  M'hich  they 
had  been  bred." 

The  largest  Salmon  Mr.  Pennant  ever  heard  of,  weighed  seventy- 
four  pounds.  In  September  1795,  one  measuring  upwards  of  four  feet 
from  nose  to  tail,  and  three  in  circumference,  weighing  within  a  few 
ounces  o^  seventy  pounds,  was  sold  at  Billingsgatey  and  was  the  largest 
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ever  brought  there ;  the  Severn  Salmoft  are  much  inferior  as  to  their 
bulk,  for  one  taken  near  Shrewsbury  in  1757,  weighing  only  thirti/' 
seven  pounds,  is  recorded  in  the  British  Chi^onologist,  as  exceeding  in 
length  any  ever  known  to  be  taken  in  that  river,  and  being  the  heaviest 
except  one  ever  remembered  in  that  town.  They  have  in  many  parts 
been  caught  by  angling  with  an  artificial  jiy^  and  other  baits,  upwards 
0^  forty  pou7ids  weight. 

The  Salmon  delights  in  large  rapid  rivets,  especially  such  as  hzve peiL/y,  gravelly,  and  some- 
times -wsedy  bottoms,  and  when  feeding,  generally  prefers  the  rough  and  a//cr  parts  of  gentle 
streams,  and  the  tails  of  large  ones  ;  after  their  feeding  time,  they  retire  to  the  deep  and  broad 
water,  and  swim  very  fast,  usually  in  the  middle  of  the  river  near  the  ground,  and  more  at  night 
than  in  the  day,  resting  at  convenient  places,  under  bushes,  weeds,  banks,  or  stones,  and  then 
the  whole  shoal  run  again.  Salmon  bite  best  from  six  until  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  from 
ihree  in  the  afternoon  until  sun-set,  especially  when  there  is  a  moderate  breeze  upon  the 
water ;  the  chief  months  to  angle  for  them  are  March,  Jpr'il,  May,  and  June,  though  they 
■will  take  a  fly  until  October,  but  they  are  then  out  of  season,  they  are  to  be  fished  for  with 
lob-ixiorms  and  minnous,  but  a  large  artificial  fly  is  the  most  killing. 

The  ro// should  not  be  less  thznflfteen  feet,  longer  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  tiver,  limber 
yet  strong  ,with  wire  rings,  from  the  top  to  within  three  fett  where  the  rod  is  fixed,  with  a  good  run- 
ning  line  *,  without  knots,  made  of  either  j;Zt  or  hair,  (the  former  is  to  be  preferred)  and  the 
reel  must  be  large  enough  to  contain  four  score  yards,  or  at  least  as  much  as  will  reach  more  than 
across  the  river  fished  in,  the  being  enabled  to  give  the  Salmon  when  hooked,  plenty  of  hne,  is 
of  great  advantage  to  the  Angler,  for  the  fish  will  at  first  run  swiftly,  and  afterwards  leap  and 
plunge,  so  that  he  must  be  humoured,  and  the  line  slacked  and  wound  up  again  with  great  skill, 
until  he  is  quite  subdued,  when  he  may  be  led  to  some  shallow,  where  on  his  btlly,  touching  the 
bottom,  he  will  turn  on  his  side,  and  be  so  jaded,  that  he  may  be  taken  out  by  the  gills, 
[Salmon  anglers  however  are  generally  provided  with  what  is  called  a  gaj,  which  is  a  stick 
something  pliable,  with  a  large  barbed  hook  at  the  end,  and  which  can  be  thrust  into  the  head 
or  gills  of  the  fish,  to  lift  him  from  the  water,  for  which  purpose,  a  landing  net  is  too 
small.) 

The  line  from  the  reel,  after  being  run  through  the  rings,  is  to  be  joined  to  the  foot  or  gut 
length,  which  must  be  looped  at  each  end,  the  one  to  fasten  it  to  the  reel  line,  the  other  to  the 
Jly  ;  i\ni  foot-length  must  be  made  oi  three  strong  silk-worm  guts  twisted  together,  three  lengths 
will  be  sufficient,  as  only  one  fly  is  used,  the  link  to  which  the  fly  is  fixed,  should  be  looped  on 

♦  Wherever  the  running  line  is  direflcd,  the  reelxi  proper  to  be  used,  they  are  of  various  sizes, 
and  may  be  propoilioned  to  the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  line. 
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the  same  way,  for  the  convenience  of  changing  it,  if  the  fish  refuse  one  sort  of  fly,  and  another 
is  wished  to  be  tried.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  colour  of  the^  is  of  little  consequence,  pro* 
vided  it  be  large,  and  ribbed  with  gold  or  silver  twist;  the  following  account  of  Salmon  flies,  and 
the  manner  of  making  them,  is  however  introduced,  as  having  been  successful  in  the  long  prafticc 
of  an  experienced  Salmon  Angler. 

Those  for  the  Spring  season  must  be  framed  much  larger,  but  not  so  splendid  as  what  are 
used  in  Summer,  The  hook  should  be  No.  I.  the  feather  for  the  wings,  the  darkish  biovyn 
speckled  part  of  a  Bilttrn's  wing,  stripped  off  from  the  stem  ;  the  head  is  to  be  the  same  colour 
as  the  body,  which  is  the  reddish  brown  part  of  Hare's  fur,  and  deep  copper-coloured  mohair,  the 
tail  forked,  with  two  single  strips  of  the  same  feather  as  the  wings,  and  a  Bittern's  hackle 
over  the  body,  for  legs. 

To  make  the  above^,  take  three  lengths  of  good  strong  sili  worm  gut,  properly  twisted,  and 
with  brovin  silk  well  waxed,  whip  it  round  the  gut  a  few  times  near  the  end,  to  prevent  the 
shank  of  the  hook  from  galling  it ;  then  take  the  hook,  and  put  the  end  of  the  shank  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  silk  so  whipt,  for  the  gut  to  be  on  the  inside,  and  begin  to  whip  the  hook  to  it  ; 
after  half  a  dozen  rounds,  lay  a  proper  quantity  of  feather  for  the  wings,  on  the  back  of  the 
shank,  (keeping  it  close  and  even  as  possible,)  with  the  right  side  next  the  hook,  and  the  but- 
end  downwards,  leaving  the  other  end  when  turned  back  again,  full  as  long  as  the  hook ;  then 
proceed  with  the  silk,  and  whip  it  round  the  feather,  hook,  and  gut,  sufficient  to  make  it  fast, 
and  c\it  away  what  remains  of  the  but-end  of  the  feather,  avoiding  to  hurt  the  gut,  which  must 
be  opened  and  twisted  round  the  shank  of  the  hook,  the  whipping  is  to  be  continued  until  it 
comes  nearly  opposite  the  point  of  the  hook  ;  but  the  ends  of  the  gut  must  be  cut  off  if  too 
long,  before  they  come  quite  so  low  down  ;  nest  put  on  the  strips  of  feather  for  the  fork  at  the 
tail,  with  the  fine  points  downwards,  leaving  them  both  to  stand  open  about  an  inch  and  half, 
and  make  two  laps  round  with  the  silk  ;  then  take  the  hackle  (which  must  have  the  downy  part 
at  top  stript  off,  and  the  feather  cut  across  on  each  side  close  to  the  stem,  and  near  to  the  point, 
or  by  drawing  the  fibres  back  prevent  any  of  them  from  being  bound  down  by  the  silk,)  and 
whip  in  the  point  of  it  two  or  three  times  round,  leaving  the  largest  end  hanging  downwards, 
and  the  right  side  uppermost,  make  one  lap  between  it  and  the  fork,  and  one  below  all  round  the 
bare  hook  close  to  the  fork,  and  cut  olFthe  superfluous  ends,  if  any  remain  in  sight;  wax  the 
silk  afresh,  and  having  the  stuff  for  the  body  well  mixed,  twist  it  gently  round  the  silk,  leaving  it 
fine  next  the  hook,  but  gradually  thickening  upwards;  make  one  lap  below  the  fork,  and  one  or  two 
between  that  and  the  hackle,  working  it  gradually  upwards,  until  close  up  to  the  feather  for  the 
wings ;  if  any  of  the  fur  remains  on  the  silk,  after  the  body  is  thus  formed,  take  it  off,  and  wind 
the  silk  lightly  a  little  upwards  to  be  out  of  the  way  ;  then  take  the  hackle  by  the  end  of  the 
stem,  and  rib  it  neatly,  lapping  it  thicker  until  brought  up  to  the  wings,  where  it  is  to  be  closed, 
and  if  any  of  the  fibres  remain,  strip  them  off  from  the  stem,  and,  unwinding  the  silk  to  its  pro- 
per  place,  make  two  or  three  laps  to  fasten  the  hackle,  and  cut  away  what  remains  of  the  stem ; 
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the  feather  for  the  wings,  which  has  hitherto  lain  back,  is  to  be  turned  downwards  towards  the 
tail  of  the  fly,  and  holding  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  clear  from  all  the  parts  of  the  hackle, 
whip  it  very  tight  three  or  four  times  round  with  the  silk  just  over  the  feather,  and  then  two 
laps  close  above  it;  wax  the  silk  again,  and  take  a  small  bit  of  the  same  stuff  used  for  the  body, 
and  twist  it  round  the  silk;  whip  this  up  to  the  end  of  the  shank,  bringing  the  silk  neatly  back 
again,  so  as  to  fasten  by  noosing  it  between  the  head  and  the  wings  ;  the  operation  thus 
finishes  with  completing  the  head  of  the  fly,  without  one  fastening  throughout  the  whole,  ex- 
cept the  last ;  which  renders  the  flies  neater  than  is  pra£licable  by  any  other  method. 

Though  the  fly  be  thus  completely  made,  it  remains  to  be  put  in  natural  order,  first  by  hold- 
ing back  the  wings,  then  with  a  needle  stroking  the  hackle  for  the  legs  upwards,  and  placing 
them  properly,  and  if  any  irregular  part  remains  in  the  body,  pick  it  loose,  and  draw  it  away 
with  a  pair  of  tweezers,  or  cut  it  off,  as  it  will  leave  the  appearance  most  natural ;  allow  no  su. 
peifluous  hairs  to  be  seen  among  the  legs,  letting  the  fork  at  the  tail  be  as  before  observed,  and 
placing  the  wings  to  stand  sloping  towards  it. 

Tie  wings  of  all  large  Jl'tes  are  best  undiwded,  and  to  stand  together  on  the  bach,  as  above  descr'tled. 


iTlp,   No.  II; 

The  hook  to  be  the  same  size  as  the  former ;  the  wings,  the  mottled  feather  of  a  pea- 
cock's wing,  intermixed  with  that  of  any  fine  plain  dusky  red  ;  the  mixture  for  the  body,  the 
light  brown  hair  of  a  bear  next  the  skin,  sable  fur,  and  gold  coloured  mohair,  gold  twist,  a  large 
black  cock's  hackle,  and  a  red  one  a  little  larger ;  and  for  the  head,  a  bit  of  deep  red  mohair. 

To  make  this  fly,  proceed  as  in  the  first,  until  opposite  the  point  of  the  hook  ;  then  lay  In 
the  ends  of  the  hackles  and  turn  them  together,  the  red  one  under,  and  the  twist  at  top  ;  and 
after  whipping  them  there,  make  one  lap  below  them  ;  wax  the  silk  afresh,  twist  on  the  dubbing 
for  the  body,  and  go  on  as  in  the  former ;  next  take  the  twist,  and  rib  it  up  to  the  wings, 
each  lap  about  two  tenths  of  an  inch  from  the  other ;  then  wrap  the  black  hackle  upwards  be- 
tween the  laps  of  the  twist,  rather  lower  than  the  middle  of  each  space,  and  bring  it  twice  round, 
close  together,  at  the  top  of  the  body,  and  bringing  on  the  red  hackle  in  the  same  manner,  work 
it  very  neatly  just  above  each  lap  of  the  black  one,  and  finish  it  the  same  way,  contriving  to 
leave  the  twist  merely  to  show  itself  between  the  hackles  ;  and  then  complete  the  fly  as  before 
diieded. 

ThUJlj  may  li  forked,  if  thought  proper,  with  two  or  three  hairs  of  a  squirrel. 
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No.  III. 

The  hook  must  be  No.  i  ;  the  wings,  the  blue  feather  of  a  hern,  intermixed  with  the 
spotted  reddish  part  of  that  of  a  mallard  ;  for  the  body,  lead-coloured  mohair,  small  gold  twist,  a 
large  white  hackle  dyed  a  deepish  blue  ;  a  bit  of  the  same  feather  as  the  wings  for  the  tail ;  the 
htad  the  same  colour  as  the  body  ;  and  the  silk  a  lead  colour. 

To  make  this  fly,  proceed  to  whip  in  the  point  of  the  hackle  a  little  before  it  Is  opposite  to  the 
hook's  point,  and  go  on  a  few  laps ;  then  taking  the  twist,  and  two  strips  of  each  feather  the 
same  as  the  wings,  whip  in  the  ends  of  the  twist  and  feathers  together,  letting  the  latter  be 
topmost  with  the  points  downwards,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  cut  away  the  other 
end  of  the  feather  ;  then  twist  on  the  mohair  thin,  work  it  up  neat,  and,  having  fastened  it  as 
before  dircfted,  take  the  twist,  make  one  lap  with  it  close  below  the  feather  for  the  tail,  (that 
it  may  stand  together  in  an  oblique  form,  and  the  points  even,)  give  one  above,  rib  it  neatly  up, 
and  fasten  that  ;  next  work  the  hackle  between  each  lap  of  the  twist,  and  go  on  as  with  the 
other  two  until  finislied. 

These  three  flies  are  sufficient  to  begin  the  season  with,  though  indeed  they  will  kill  fish  at  all 
times  ;  but  as  the  spring  and  warm  weather  advances,  they  must  be  dressed  more  gauJy,  and  in 
the  height  of  summer,  particularly  if  the  water  be  fine,  must  be  adorned  with  the  most  glittering 
plumage  (gold,  silver,  and  silks)  that  can  be  procured  ;  as  the  summer  declines,  reduce  the  gaudi- 
uess  of  the  flies  gradually  until  these  three  are  returned  to  again,  which  continue  during  theresidue 
of  the  Salmon  fishing. 

The  Salmon  hooks  for  the  summer  fishing  should  be  about  No.  3,  and  strong  made ;  if  the 
shanks  are  too  long,  they  must  be  shortened,  according  to  the  length  and  size  of  the  fly  in. 
tended  to  be  made  ;  the  feathers  must  be  golden  and  other  pheasant's,  parrot's,  peacock's,  and, 
in  short,  of  all  other  birds  that  are  fit  for  the  purpose,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  and  others 
dyed,  including  hackles  of  various  colours,  as  well  as  the  mohair  and  other  stuff  for  the  body  of 
different  gaudy  shades ;  to  render  these  flies  more  light  in  clear  water,  let  the  body  be  made 
quite  thin,  of  silk  similar  in  colour  ;  a  bit  of  a  shewy  feather  at  the  tail,  with  narrow  gold  or  silver 
plating,  according  as  it  matches,  instead  of  twist  ;  and  the  hackle  for  legs,  the  blue  spotted 
feather  from  a  jay's  wing  (the  other  part  of  it  being  stript  away),  worked  up,  only  from  about  half 
way  below  the  wings,  but  pretty  thick  under  them.  This  hackle  in  particular  is  remarked,  because 
it  is  iiery  excellent  ;  but  hackles  must  always  be  suited  to  the  shades  of  other  materials.  Further 
observe,  that  before  beginning  the  head  of  the  fly,  two  gaudy  strips  of  feather  should  be  laid 
one  on  each  side  the  shoulders,  to  stand  something  longer  than  the  other  feathers,  whip  them 
there,  then  finish  the  head ,  and  the  fly,  when  thus  placed  in  proper  order,  will  appear  very- 
beautiful.     For  the  better   convenience  of  making  these  large  flies,  a  very  small  "vice  should  be 
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used  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  hook,  that  both  hands  may  be  at  liberty  to  put  in  the  ma- 
terials, by  which  the  flies  will  be  more  neatly  as  well  as  more  perfeflly  dressed. 

The  same  sort  of  flies,  only  smaller  (the  hooks  being  No.  4,  or  5,)  are  used  for  Salmon-trout, 
and  other  fish  of  the  Salmon  kind,  but  they  will  often  take  the  common  Trout  flies. 

In  fly-fishing  for  Salmon,  there  is  this  difference  from  taking  Trout  with  the  fly,  that  the  fly 
must  be  allowed  to  move  with  the  stream,  with  a  gradual  motion  of  the  hand  to  keep  it  upon  the 
surface,  and  the  angler  must  strike  the  moment  the  fish  rises,  for  the  Salmon  will  not  take  the 
fly  under  water,  but  when  they  take,  they  break  the  water  fairly,  in  a  very  rapid  river  or  deep 
lough,  the  hooks  ought  to  be  thick  wired,  otherwise  the  violence  of  the  current  will  prevent  the 
flies  keeping  any  even  motion,  and  thereby  the  fish  will  fail  in  seizing  it  when  he  rises,  and  in  a 
deep  lough,  the  water  wliich  the  Salmon  forces  before  him  when  he  rises,  will  throw  it  on  one 
side,  and  by  that  means  the  fish  will  also  miss  the  fly ;  in  moderate  streams,  and  in  waters  of  a 
middling  depth,-  the  small  wired  hooks  are  best. 

A  further  list  of  Salmon  flies  another  gentleman  has  given,  and  also  recommended  that  the 
ttvo  yards  of  gut  ov  grass  links  which  forms  the  foot-length,  should  be  three-fold,  and  when  the 
latter  is  used  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  parts  of  each  link  are  of  equal 
length,  and  be  regularly  twisted  *,  or  they  will  not  sustain  the  struggles  of  a  large  fish,  and  that 
a  jw/ If/ should  be  placed  between  the  line  SiaA grass  or  gut,  to  prevent  either  from  twisting,  re- 
maiking  that  when  a  Salmon  is  hooked,  the  efforts  he  makes  to  disengage  himself,  even  when 
half  tired,  are  more  dangerous  to  the  tackle,  than  when  he  is  first  entangled.  In  this  gentleman's 
Opinion  it  is  a  great  improvement  to  make  these  large  flies  with  four  -wings  instead  of  two,  not 
meaning  the  quantity  of  feather  to  be  increased,  but  that  it  will  be  better  divided,  it  being  a 
fault  too  prevalent  in  Trout Jlies,  their  being  overloaded  with  feather. 

The  season  varying  in  different  rivers,  and  the  Salmon  being  so  unsteady  a  fish  in  hfs  feeding, 
the  dating  the  time  of  using  each  fly  with  precision,  is  almost  impossible,  those  which  follow  are 
arranged  as  they  make  their  appearance,  noting  that  the  brown  fly  appears  in  April,  and  affords 
the  most  sport  until  September,  when  the  grey  malard  succeeds  as  the  best  fly  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season.  The  hooks  from  No,  i,  to  3,  according  to  season,  state  of  water,  and  weight 
ef  fish. 

•  For  this  purpose  chuse  three  round  and  free  iromjlaws,  and  tying  the  root  ends  together, 
let  themiozk.  in  cold  water  some  hours,  they  will  then  be  soft,  in  working  will  bed  well  together, 
and  when  care  has  been  observed  in  not  twisting  them  too  hard,  will  appear  regular  and 
beautiful ;  there  must  be  double  knots  in  the  loose  ends  to  hang  them  on  the  twisting  engine. 
The  angler  ought  to  have  siveral  of  these  links  ready  twisted  for  various  sized  hooks,  and  to 
repair  accidents. 
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SCfje  ilBroton  i?Ip. 

Its  wings  made  with  the  long  gold-colour  feather  near  the  eoci  pheasant's  tail,  the  body  of  the 
fur  of  a  hare's  neck,  mixed  w  th  one-third  of  its  quantity  of  the  fine  hair  of  a  brown  cow.  In 
bright  weather  gold  twist  is  often  successfully  added,  over  which  wrap  a  red  cock's  hackle. 

2C!jf  Mat  ifl^. 

Wings  made  of  the  shaded  feather  of  the  hen  pheasant's  tail,  body  of  peacock's  hcrfe,  With  it 
pale  red  hackle  over  it. 


SEtje  iSing-fisljer. 

Wings  of  the  feather  of  a  heron's  tail,  or  that  of  a  blue  turkey,  body  of  the  greenest 
part  of  the  peacock's  herle  ;  (that  from  about  the  eye  of  the  feather  is  best),  over  which  wrap 
a  heron's  creil  feather,  or  a  black  cock's  hackle. 


%^t  Prime  3©un. 

Light  heron's  feather  for  wings,  body  of  hed^e  io^'s  fur,  with  a  Hght  Jun  hackle  over  it. 

2Cf)e  ^rcat  |l)almcr. 

Wings  made  with  the  cock  pheasant's  tail  feather,  the  body  of  peacock's  herle,  over  it  a  red 
hackle  which  is  black  at  the  roots.  This  fly  is  often  varied  with  great  eSe€t,bygiiJH  and 
lilva-  twist. 

SCfje  ^olDf n  3Bf)f afiam.  - 

Wings,  cock  pheasant's  tall  feather ;  body  of  orange  coloured  silk,  ribbed  vvfth  pekcock'e 
herle,  and  over  it  a  ^/njfr  hackle. 

Clje  &vt^  ^allaro. 

Wings  made  of  the  grey  feather  of  a  mallard,  the  body,  which  is  very  slender,  of  equal 
quantities  of  white  rabbit  and  hedge-hog's  fur,  well  raised,  and  light  grizzle  cock's  hackle 
over  it. 
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In  irolliiig  for  Sa/mon  with  Minnow  or  GravUng,  the  foot-length  or  links  must  be  about 
three  yards,  with  a  stvi'vel  or  /wo,  as  well  to  help  the  bait's  ^\zymg  freely ,  as  to  prevent  the  line 
from  twisting  and  breaking;  a  large  shot  or  two,  about  a  foot  from  the  bait,  wiil  keep  it  under 
water  when  played,  and  which  may  either  be  added  to,  or  diminished,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  current,  (for  this  kind  of  Angling  is  chiefly  in  the  streams,  and  is  best  when  the  water  is 
clearing  off'  after  a  fresh,  or  when  upon  the  rise,  before  it  becomes  too  thick.)  The  rod  must 
have  a  stifFer  top  than  for  ^fy-fishing,  the  hook  large,  and  long  in  the  shank,  with  a  very  small 
one  fixed  above,  at  nearly  the  distance  of  the  length  of  the  fish  baited  with  ;  the  bait  is  to  be 
drawn  upon  the  hook  like  a  luorm,  by  putting  it  into  the  mouth,  and  bending  it  round  the  curve 
of  the  hook  until  it  comes  out  a  little  above  the  tail,  so  as  to  keep  the  tail  a  trifle  bent,  the  small 
hook,  (which  should  be  made  blunt  at  the  point,)  must  then  be  put  through  the  lips  of  the 
fish,  to  prevent  its  slipping  into  the  bend  of  the  large  one.  Some  use  a  leaded,  and  others  a 
inap-hook,  but  the  above  method  is  preferable.  When  thus  prepared,  the /zn«  should  be  let  out 
from  the  reel,  about  the  length  of  the  rod,  the  bait  thrown  across  the  stream,  and  the  line  drawn 
with  a  pretty  brisk  motion  up  it,  which  causes  the  bait  to  spin  well,  and  entices  the  large 
fish  to  take  it.  Some  Anglers  strike  Salmon  as  they  seize  the  bait,  but  it  is  the  surest  way  to  let 
them  go  down  with  it  for  a  time,  those  who  use  themselves  to  strike  immediately,  should  be 
careful,  when  a  Salmon  runs  at  the  bait,  not  to  snatch  it  away  through  surprise  before  he  tates 
it,  as  is  often  done,  even  by  tolerable  Anglers. 

In  fishingfor  Salmon  with  loi-nvorms,  thetrolling-taclileis  to  be  used,  and  two  of  these  worms  •well 
scoured,  put  on  the  hooks,  the  first  should  be  drawn  quite  above  the  top  of  the  shank  of  the  large  hook, 
and  the  small  one  run  through  its  head ;  the  second  worm  is  to  be  run  some  way  above  the  shank, 
and  drawing  the  first  down,  let  them  hang  with  their  tails  one  above  the  other,  preventing  the 
foint  of  the  large  hook  from  appearing  through  the  worm,  lay  in  the  worms  at  the  bottom  of  a 
stream,  holding  the  rod  still,  and  keeping  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight ;  if  in  a  short  time 
there  is  no  bite,  move  the  line  gently  up  the  current,  and  the  worms  will  play  and  shew  them- 
selves by  means  of  the  swivels,  and  thus  allure  the  Salman  to  take  them.  If  no  success 
follows  after  a  few  trials,  seek  another  stream,  and  there  repeat  them.  This  mode  is  to  be 
used  when  either  the  water  is  too  much  discoloured  for  the  artifcial-fly,  or  when  the  day  is 
bright,  with  scarce  any  njoind  stirring,  and  the  water  so  clear,  that  the  Salmon  can  discover  the 
deception  of  it  ;  they  can  betaken  by  no  other  method  of  Angling  than  this  and  w/«»oaw.fishing, 
when  the  iveulher  and  water  are  in  such  a  state,  .        • 

Another  way  of  fishing  with  lob-worms  for  Salmon,  is  to  run  the  hook  through  the  middle 
of  a  lob  worm  well  scoured,  and  pull  it  above  the  shank,  then  take  a  second,  and  put  the  hook 
in  an  inch  below  the  tail,  drawing  it  on  the  hook  about  three  fourths  of  the  length,  the  head  of 
the  worm  being  at  its  point,  then  draw  down  the  first  to  the  latter  worm;  a  piece  of  lead  with 
a  small  hole  through  it  (which  is  called  a  plumb,)  must  be  fastened  upon  the  line  two  feet  above 
the  hookj  by  which  means  the  bait  can  be  kept  in  any  certain  spot,  andtpuUing  the  line  tighil 
the  plumb  will  be  felt  at  the  bottom,  and  the  bait  with  the  link  below  it,  the  current  wiil  givti 
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motion  to,  when  the  bait  has  remained  a  few  minutes,  gently  move  it  about  a  yard  u/>  the  8tream, 
ani  asjain  let  the />luml>  rest  at  the  bottom,  this  will  excite  the  attention  of  the  fish,  and  fre- 
quently tempts  them  to  seize  the  worms. 

A  third  way  is  with  four  (or  more)  worms,  put  the  hook  through  three  of  their  heads,  and  pull 
them  upon  the  line,  the  last  should  be  the  largest,  and  the  hook  is  to  be  thrust  in  an  inch 
below  the  tail,  and  his  head  to  cover  its  point,  the  rest  of  the  worms  upon  the  line  are  to 
be  slipped  down  to  the  shank  of  the  hook,  but  not  uJ)on  it,  the  worms  will  then  play  around  thtf 
hook  in  a  way  the  most  alluring  to  attract  the  Salmon.  In  Trout  fishing  this  plan  of  fixing 
the  worms  is  stated  to  have  been  very  successful,  and  when  only  one  worm  is  used,  the 
•ame  Gentleman  directs  the  hook  to  be  inserted  at  its  head,  and  the  tail  left  to  play  at 
the  end  of  the  hook. 


Salmon  ifcp, 

called  in  some  counties  Samlets,  Salmon-pinks,  Salmon-smelts,  &c. 
are  by  some  said  to  be  found  in  all  rivers  frequented  by  the  Salmon,  and 
to  be  the  produce  of  the  spawn  left  by  them.  According  to  Mr. 
Pennant,  the  Samlet  is  the  least  of  the  Trout  kind,  is  frequent  in  the 
JVye,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Severn,  and  the  streams  that  run  into  it, 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  f Tales ;  it  is  by  several  imagined 
to  be  the  Frj/  of  the  Salmon,  but  Mr.  P.  dissents  from  that  opinion, 
for  the  follou'ing  reasons  : 

First,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Salman  Fry  never  continue  in  fresh  water  the  ijuhole  year, 
but  numerous  as  they  appear  on  their  first  escape  from  the  spawn,  the  first  -vernal  flood  that 
happens,  sweeps  them  into  the  sea,  and  leaves  scarce  one  behind. 

Secondly,  the  growth  of  the  Salmon-fry  is  so  quick,  as  suddenly  to  exceed  the  dimensions  of 
the  largest  Samlet ;  for  example,  the  Fry  that  have  quitted  the  fresh  ■u.-ater  in  the  spring,  not 
bigger  than  Gudgeons,  return  into  it  again  zfoot  or  more  in  length. 

Third'y,  Salmon  attain  a  considerable  bulk  before  they  begin  to  breed ;  the  Sam/els,  on  the 
contrary,  are  found  male  and  female,  (distinguished  by  the  milt  and  roe,  altho'  it  has  been  a 
vulgar  error  to  believe  that  there  were  no  other  than  males  of  this  species,)  of  their 
common  size. 
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Fourthly,  they  are  found  in  the  fresh  waters  in  all  times  of  the  year,  and  even  at  seasons 
when  the  Salmon  Fry  have  gained  a  considerable  bigness.  It  is  well  known,  that  near 
Shre'wsbury,  (where  they  are  called  Sampsons,)  they  are  in  such  quantities  in  the  month  of 
September,  that  an  Angler,  in  a  Corrode,  (the  small  wicker  boat  of  the  country  •,)  will  take  with 
a  fly  very  many  dozens  in  a  day. 

They  spawn  in  No'vember  and  December,  at  which  period,  those  of  the  Severn  push  up  towards 
the  head  of  that  river,  quitting  the  lesser  brooks,  and  return  into  them  again  after  they  have  done. 
Having  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Trout,  they  must  (says  Mr.  P.)  be  described  comparatively. 
The  head  is  proportionably  narrower,  and  the  mouth  less;  their  body  is  deeper;  they  seldom  exceed 
SIX  or  seven  inches,  at  most  ei^bt  and  a  half;  the  pectoral  fins  have  generally  but  one  large  black  spot, 
though  sometimes  a  single  small  one  attends  it;  whereas  t\\e  peBoral  fns  oi  the  Trout  are 
most  numerously  marked  ;  the  spurious  or  fat  fir.  on  the  back,  is  never  tipped  with  red,  nor  is 
the  edge  of  the  anal  fin  ivhlte ;  the  spots  on  the  body  are  fewer,  and  not  so  bright,  it  is  also 
marked  from  the  back  to  the  sides,  with  six  or  seven  large  blueish  bars,  but  this  is  not  a  certain 
charadler,  as  the  same  is  sometimes  seen  in  _yoKn^  TVof/j^  the  tail  of  the  5'am/rf  is  much  more 
forked  than  that  of  the  Trout. 

These  fish  (Mr.  P.  remarks)  aie  very  frequent  in  the  rivers  of  Scotland,  where  they  are 
called  Pars.  They  are  also  common  in  the  Wye,  where  they  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Skirlings,  or  Lasprwgs. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Pennant  ;  and  Walton  observes, 

"  There  are  certain  waters  that  breed  Trouts,  remarkable  both  for  their  multitude  and  small* 
ness.  I  know  (says  he,)  a  little  brook  in  Kent,  that  breeds  them  to  a  number  incredible,  and  yoa 
may  take  them  forty  in  an  hour,  but  none  greater  than  about  the  size  of  a  Gudgeon.  There  are 
also  in  rivers  near  the  sea,  as  Winchester,  or  the  Thames  about  Windsor,  a  little  Trout,  called 
a  Samlet  or  Skegger-Trout,  that  will  bite  as  fast  and  freely  as  Minnows,  they  are  by  some  taken 
to  be  young  Salmons,  but  in  these  waters  they  never  grow  to  be  bigger  than  a  Herring." 


•  It  Is  a  baiiet  shaped  like  the  half  of  a  walnut  shell,  but  shallower  in  proportion, 
and  covered  on  the  outside  with  a  Horse's  hide,  there  is  a  seat  in  the  middle,  that  will 
just  hold  one  person,  and  is  so  light,  that  the  countrymen  hang  it  on  their  heads  like  a  hood, 
there  is  much  address  required  in  getting  into  one  of  these  boats,  as  it  flies  from  the  person  the 
instant  he  touches  it  with  his  foot,  and  even  when  seated,  it  requires  great  steadiness  to  manage  it 
with  tolerable  safety  to  the  navigator. 


S3S 

A  Gentleman  who  has  spared  no  pains  to  ascertain  the  affinity  of 
this  fish  to  the  Salmon,  has  supposed  them  bred  from  the  Salmon,  for 
two  reasons. 

First,  its  resemblance  to  that  fish,  and  secondly,  because  there  are  never  any  of  them  seen,  but 
where  Salmon  are  known  to  spaivn ;  and  he  proceeds  to  mention  a  case  in  point,  that  about  three 
or  four  miles  from  Mi.idleham,  in  Teesdale,  there  is  a  fall  of  water,  where  the  rock  is  above  twenty 
yards  high,  from  one  side  of  tlie  river  to  the  other,  the  pool  it  falls  into  has  often  been  tried,  but 
all  attempts  to  know  the  depth  of  it  have  failed;  below  this  Force,  (as  it  is  termed,)  there 
are  abundance  of  these  Pints  all  the  summer,  but  above  it,  there  never  was  one  of 
them  seen. 

Three  or  four  miles  above  this  Force,  there  is  a  lough  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  full  of 
Trouts,  the  neighbouring  people  call  this  place  the  luheel,  the  Tees  runs  through,  and  is  very  clear 
both  above  and  below  it,  from  this  lake  to  the  head  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  as  well 
as  below  it  down  to  the  Force,  Trouts  are  in  plenty,  but  no  such  thing  as  a  Pink,  He  also  says 
he  could  mention  other  places  where  Salmon  have  been  precluded  from  advancing  hlglier  up  a 
river,  when  there  is  plenty  of  Pinks  heloiu,  but  none  abov;  where  the  obstacle  presented  itself; 
this  Gentleman  seems  to  consider  them  all  male  fish,  but  in  this  Mr.  P.  speaks  confidently  to  the 
■contrary  being  the  faft. 

Another  account  of  these  fish  states, 

That  they  begin  to  appear  in  February,  and  in  March  and  Jpril  are  very  numerous,  but  if  a 
flood  rises  in  the  rivers  in  April,  they  begin  to  travel,  and  go  lower  down  every  fresh,  until  they 
find  the  water  brackish,  and  by  the  middle  of  summer  they  will  be  grown  as  large,  and  some 
fcigger  than  a  Herring ;  as  the  cold  weather  comes  on,  they  venture  to  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  but  are  at  first  fearful  of  going  too  far  into  the  sea.  The  salt  -water  adds  greatly  to  their 
growth,  and  in  the  following  spring  and  summer  they  return  and  run  up  the  rivers  in  great  quan. 
titles,  but  go  down  to  the  sea  again  before  the  winter.  Upon  their  second  visit  to  the  rivers, 
they  will  be  amazingly  grown,  and  are  then  called  (according  to  the  countries  where  taken,)  Marts, 
Peals,  or  Grils,  though  some  erroneously  call  them  Salmon  Trouts.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
«nsuing  flu/uffifj  they  spawn  for  the  first  time,  the  latter  end  of  the  February  following  after  they 
are  spawned,  and  when  not  much  longer  than  one's  finger,  they  will  take  a  small  worm,  and  in 
March  and  April,  (when  the  largest  will  be  six  or  seven  inches  long,)  they  eagerly  take  a  small  red 
or  black  Jly,  if  the  water  he  clear,  ii  thick,  3.  small  ivorm  ;  they  are  likewise  caught  with  ^fn/Zi-x, 
the  rod  should  be  very  fine,  the  line  not  much  longer  than  the  rod,  and  the  lower  hnk  of  single 
hairs,  the  flies  must  be  very  diminutive,  and  three  or  four  may  be  used,  fixed  at  about  a  foot 
distant  from  each  other.  As  they  rise  very  nimbly,  they  will  deceive  the  eye,  so  that  it 
is  necessary  to  draw  the  flies  rather  quick  upon  the  surface,  and  they  will  hook   themselves. 
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Gentles  may  be  fished  with  in  the  same  manner,  using  very  small  hooh,  and  putting  a  lin^fe  gentle 
on  each  ;  the  links  to  which  these  hooks  are  tied,  should  not  exceed  three  inches,  for  if  longer, 
they  are  apt  to  entangle  the  line.  They  are  universally  esteemed  as  delicate  eating,  and  afford  great 
diversion  to  a  young  Angler,  yet  if  they  are  (as  by  some  they  are  asserted  to  be)  Salmons,  it  is 
at  this  age  shameful  to  destroy  them. 


%\)t  ^aliiiou  %xmt 

differs  from  the  Salmon  in  so  many  particulars,  that  the  fishermen 
distinguish  them  at  first  sight,  and  all  agree  that  they  are  a  distinct 
species  ;  this  fish  is  not  peculiar  to  the  northern  rivers,  though  perhaps 
most  numerous  there,  as  the  fishermen  M'ill  take  five  or  six  for  one 
Salmon  or  Gilse,  and  do  not  value  them  at  half  the  price. 

The  Salmon  Trout  is  handsome  in  its  form,  is  more  richly  adorned,  and  is  longer,  thicker,  and 
rounder  in  proportion  than  a  Salmon,  the  scales  are  small,  beautifully  intermixed  on  both  sides 
of  the  lateral  line,  and  also  the  covers  of  the  gills  with  spots ;  the  fins  are  strong,  and  the  tail 
shorter,  but  not  so  much  forked  as  the  Salmon's  ;  the  flesh  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  in  some  coun- 
tries better  esteemed  than  any  fish  of  the  Sa.mon  kind,  they  are  generally  from  two  to  six 
pounds  weight,  some  run  larger,  they  are  often  taken  when  angling  for  Salmon  or  large  Trout, 
their  haunts  being  the  same  ;  early  in  the  spring  they  enter  the  rivers,  ate  in  prime  season  from 
the  end  of  April  until  July,  and  spawn  chiefly  in  September,  but  that  period  varies  in  different 
waters,  the  rod  should  be  as  for  Salmon,  the  reel  line,  strong,  and  foot  length  about  three  yards, 
of  fine  twisted  silk- worm-gut,  or  the  strongest  single  with  the  knots  well  whipped.  When 
the  water  is  clear  enough,  the  baits  should  be  large  gaudy  flies,  if  discoloured,  well 
scoured  worms,  with  which  having  a  running  line,  angle  in,  or  near  the  sides  of  streams, 
with  a  shot  or  two,  fifteen  inches  from  the  hook,  which  should  be  No.  3,  ot  4 ;  this  is  a  strong 
iish  in  its  element,  and  therefore,  when  hooked,  plenty  of  line  must  be  given. 


%\)t  y6\x\h%tmt,  25ulser,  or  ^curf, 

migrate  like  the  Salmon,  into  several  of  our  rivers,  they  begin  to  run 
up  the  rivers  in  May,  and  are  most  plentiful  in  September  and  October, 
although  the  flesh  is  not  then  so  good  (on  account  of  their  spawning,) 
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as  in  July  and  August,  when  boiled  it  is  of  a  pale  red,  and  well 
flavoured,  but  drier  tkan  that  of  the  Salmon.  Mr.  Pen^nant 
has  described  one  taken  in  June  17%,  in  the  Tweed  below  Berwick. 

The  shape  was  thicker  than  the  common  Trout,  the  irit/es  silver,  the  head  thick,  smooth,  and 
dusky,  with  a  gloss  of  Hue  and  green  :  the  back  of  the  same  colour,  growing  fainter  towards  the 
lateral  line,  which  is  straight,  and  the  sides  as  far  as  this  line  are  marked  with  large  Irregular  shaped 
spots  of  Had,  the  sides  leneath  the  line  and  the  belly  ate  white,  the  tail  is  broad  aod  even  at  the 
end,  the  weight  was  three  pounds  two  ounces. 

The  Bull  have  the  same  haunts  as  the  Salmon  Trout,  and  are  sometimes  met  with  in  gentle 
shallow  streams,  running  between  and  over  rocks  and  stones,  and  are  also  found  about  luelrs, 
made  across  rivers.     The  baits  and  tackle  should  be  the  same  as  for  the  Salmon  Trout. 


as  it  is  generally  called  in  England  and  Ireland,  is  termed  TVIutting  in 
Scoiland,  and  Sewen  or.  Souen  in  Wales. 

This  species  (says  Mr.  Pknnant)  comes  from  the  sea  into  the  river  Esk  in  Cumberland,  from 
July  to  Septembtr,  and  is  called  from  its  colour,  the  Whiting ;  on  their  first  appearance  from  the 
salt-water,  the  Lernaea  Salmonea  or  Salmon-louse,  adheres  to  them ;  they  have  both  milt  and 
spawji,  but  no  fry  has  as  yet  been  observed,  this  is  the  fish  caUed  by  the  Scots,  Phtnocs.. 

The  whole  body  is  of  an  elegant  form,  the  lateral  line  is  straight,  the  colour  between  that  and 
the  top  of  the  back,  dusky  and  silvery  intermixed,  beneath  the  line  of  an  exquisite  silvery  white- 
ness ;  the  first  dorsal  fin  is  spotted  with  black,  tail  black,  and  much  forked ;  they  seldom  exceed 
9  foot  in  length,  when  dressed  their  flesh  is  red,  and  of  most  delicious  flavour. 

Their  haunts  are  in  rough  stony  streams,  and  at  the  side&  and  tails  of  them,  where  it  i< 
gravelly,  and  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  smooth  gliding  currents,  they  are  to  be 
taken  with  the  black  and  Grouse  hackles,  (described  among  the  standard  flies,)  and  afford  great 
sport  when  hooked;  they  are  so  strong  that  some  of  them  will  spring  with  the  line  a  yard  out  of 
the  water,  and  that  several  times  before  they  can  be  landed. 
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%tisu^ptins^  ot  Sampson, 

known  by  these  names  in  different  countries,  are  found  in  all  the  rivers 
in  which  the  Salmon  and  the  three  last  mentioned  sorts  of  Trout  are 
met  with ;  they  are  much  like  the  Salmon-fry.  Various  are  the 
opinions  respecting  them,  some  contending  they  are  the  offspring 
of  the  sick  Salmon,  which  cannot  leave  Vaejresh  water,  and  get  to  the 
sea;  others,  that  they  are  absolutely  the  produce  of  the  mi.red  spawn 
of  different  kinds  ofTrouts.  The  baits  and  method  of  angling  for  them, 
are  the  same  as  used  for  the  Salmon  fry. 

%\)t  ^ixlltt 

is  found  in  great  plenty  on  several  of  our  sandy  coasts,  and  in  particular 
haunts  those  small  bays  that  have  influxes  of  fresh  Avater;  they  are  very 
cunning,  and  when  surrounded  with  a  net,  the  whole  shoal  frequently 
escapes  by  leaping  over  it,  for  when  one  takes  the  lead,  the  others 
are  sure  to  follow;  this  circumstance  is  noticed  by  Opptan,  who 
had  good  opportunity  of  examining  these  fish,  which  swarm  during 
some  seasons  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Mullet,  when  encircling  seines  enclose. 
The  fatal  threads  and  treach'rous  bosom  knows  ; 
Instant  he  rallies  all  his  vig'rous  powers. 
And  faithful  aid  of  every  nerve  implores ; 
O'er  battlements  of  ro'i,  up  darting  flies. 
And  finds  from  air  th'  escape  that  sea  denies. 

JONEt, 

Near  Martegiies,  in  the  south  of  France,  abundance  of  Mullets  are 
taken  in  weirs,  made  of  reeds  placed  in  the  shallows ;  of  the  milts  of 
the  males,  (which  are  there  called  Alletants,)  and  of  the  roes  of  the 
females,  (called  Botar, )  is  made  Botargo ;  the  materials  are  taken  out 
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entire,  covered  with  salt  for  four  or  five  hours,  then  slightly  pressed 
between  two  boards  or  stones,  washed,  and  at  last  dried  in  the  sun  for 
fourteen  days. 

Tliey  come  in  great  shoals  into  the  rivers  with  the  tide  during  the 
summer,  and  keep  rooting  like  hogs  in  the  sand  or  mud,  leaving  their 
traces  in  form  of  large  round  holes,  but  return  back  when  the  water 
ebbs,  never  stopping  in  the  rivers.  They  are  something  like  the  Dace 
in  shape,  yet  much  thicker,  the  head  is  almost  square  and  flat  on  the 
top,  the  nose  blunt,  lips  thick  ;  they  have  no  teeth,  only  the  upper  lip 
is  a  little  rough,  as  is  also  the  tongue,  between  the  eyes  and  mouth  is 
a  hard  callous ;  the  pupil  of  the  eyeis  black,  encircled  with  a  small 
silvery  line ;  the  colour  of  the  back  is  duskj/,  varied  with  blue  and 
green,  the  sides  silvery,  marked  with  broad  dusky  parallel  lines, 
reaching  from  head  to  tail,  which  is  much  forked,  the  scales  are  large 
and  deciduous,  and  are  also  upon  the  covers  of  the  gills  and  head,  and 
extend  as  far  as  the  nostrils.  The  largest  are  nearly  half  a  yard  long, 
and  the  flesh  is  excellent. 

The  same  arUficialfies  as  for  Trout  are  to  be  used,  and  they  are  to  be  angled  for  as  the  tide 
comes  ii],  before  the  water  gets  thick,  with  these  in  preference  to  any  other  bait;  when  the  water 
is  discoloured,  use  a  small  red  -worm  or  gentles,  and  fish  within  t-wo  feet  of  the  bottom  with  strong 
tackle,  as  the  Mullet,  when  hooked,  will  struggle  vigorously. 

When  the  luxury  of  Rome  was  at  its  height,  the  Red  Mullet,  among 
others,  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  their  entertainments.  The  capri- 
cious Epicures  of  Horace's  days  valued  it  in  proportion  to  its  sisie, 
not  that  the  larger  were  more  delicious,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing them.  The  price  given  for  one  which  Juvenal  notices,  is  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  extravagance  of  the  age. 

The  lavish  slave 
Six  thousand  pieces  *  for  a  Mulkt  gave, 
A  sesterce  for  each  pound. 

Dryd£«. 

•;f  48.  8/.  qd. 
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But  Asturiiis  Celer,  a  man  of  Consular  dignity,  gave  a  more  uncon- 
scionable sum,  £6-):.  \\s.  Hd.  ;  according  to  Horace,  a  Mullet  of 
three  pounds  was  a  great  rarity,  so  that  Juvenal's  purchaser  had  by  far 
the  best  bargain.  Seneca,  however,  says,  that  the  Mullet  was  not 
worth  2t.  farthing,  except  it  died  in  the  very  hand  of  the  guest ;  it  was 
not  unusual  for  a  Roman  to  say,  "  In  other  matters  I  may  confide  in 
you,  but  in  a  thing  of  this  moment,  it  is  not  consistent  with  my  pru- 
dence, I  will  trust  notliing  but  my  own  eyes,  bring  the  fish  hither, 
let  me  see  him  breathe  his  last."  Such  was  the  luxury  of  the  times, 
that  there  were  stews  even  in  the  eating-rooms,  so  that  the  fish  could 
at  once  be  brought  from  beneath  the  table,  and  placed  upon  it,  where 
the  Mullets  were  put  in  transparent  vases,  that,  when  expiring,  the 
changesof  their  rich  colour  might  entertain  the  company,  who  all  agreed 
that  nothing  was  more  beautiful  than  a  dying  Mullet  ■-,  Apicius  had 
the  art  of  preparing  them  for  the  table  still  more  luxuriously,  by 
suffocating  them  in  the  exquisite  Carthaginian  pickle,  and  afterwards 
procuring  a  rich  sauce  from  their  livers. 


derives  its  name,  from  having,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  scent  of  a 
violet,  of  others,  that  of  a  cucumber,  and  so  strange  is  the  disagreement 
respecting  the  smell  of  this  fish,  that  the  Germans  (says  Mr.  Pennant) 
distinguished  it  by  the  very  elegant  title  of  the  stinck-fish;  the  name  of 
Sparling,  which  it  bears  in  Wales  and  in  the  north  of  England,  is  takea 
from  the  French  Eperlan. 

This  fish  (says  Mr.  P.)  inhabits  the  seas  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  but  he  believes  is 
never  found  so  far  south  as  the  Mediterranean :  the  Seine  is  one  of  the  French  rivers  which 
receive  it,  but  whether  it  is  found  south  of  that,  there  is  no  authority  to  decide.  If  the  observa- 
tions of  Navigators  (who  have  generally  too  much  to  engage  their  attention,  to  think  much 
of  the  minutite  of  Natural  History)  can  be  depended  upon,  Smelts  are  taken  in  the  Straits  of 
Ma£elJan,  measuring  tivent^  inches  in  length  and  ei^ht  in  circumference. 


^ 
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Tliey  are  met  with  in  the  sesis  that  wash  our  coasts  the  whole  year,  and  seldom  go  far  from 
shore,  except  when  they  ascend  the  rivers,  which  they  do  with  the  tide,  and  in  certain  of  which  it  it 
remarked,  that  they  appear  a  long  time  before  they  spawn,  being  taken  in  abundance  in  the 
Thames  and  Dee,  in  November  and  t-uio  succeeding  months,  in  other  rivers  not  until  February, 
and  in  March  and  April  they  spawn,  and  are  very  prolific,  after  which  they  all  return  to  the  salt 
■water,  and  are  not  seen  in  the  rivers  until  the  next  season.  It  has  been  observed,  that  they  nevir 
come  into  the  Mersey,  so  long  as  there  is  any  Snoiu  ivater  in  its  current ;  and  that  in  the  spring 
and  beginning  of  summer  they  will  run  farther  up  than  in  the  decline  of  the  year ;  they  arc 
also  to  be  met  with  in  the  docks  that  are  opened  for  the  reception  of  ships.  The  Smelt  is  of 
a  very  beautiful  form  and  colour,  the  head  is  transparent,  and  the  skin  in  general  so  thin,  that 
with  a  good  microscope  the  circulation  of  its  blood  may  be  seen  ;  the  irides  are  silvery,  the 
pupil  of  a  full  black,  the  under  jaw  is  rather  prominent,  in  the  front  of  the  upper  are 
four  large  teeth,  those  in  the  sides  of  both  are  small,  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  are  two  rows, 
and  on  the  toncfue  two  others  of  large  teeth,  the  colour  of  the  back  is  whitish,  with  a  cast  of 
green,  beneath  which  it  is  varied  with  blue,  and  then  succeeds  a  beautiful  gloss  of  a  silvery  hue, 
the  scales  are  small,  and  readily  drop  off,  the  tall  is  forked,  the  flesh  is  tender  and  of  a  delicate 
taste.  These  fish  vary  greatly  in  size,  the  largest  Mr.  P.  ever  heard  of,  was  thirteen  inches  long, 
and  weighed  Aa/^ a  ^own^/;  they  are  often  sold  in  the  London  streets  under  the  name  of  dried 
Sparlings,  being  split  and  dried,  and  are  recommended  by  the  Gentlemen  who  take  their  ^;7/i  of  a 
morning,  as  adding  to  the  wine  a  particular  relish. 

The  Smelt  is  to  be  angled  for,  (when  the  tide  runs  up  is  preferable,)  with  3^  paternoster  line, 
having /''Df  or  six  hooks  as  many  inches  from  each  other,  and  baited  differently.  The  best  bait 
is  very  small  fresh  shrimps,  (not  boiled,)  or  the  tail  of  a  toiled  one  ;  next  to  these  are  gentles 
and  red  paste,  also  that  made  of  boiled  shrimps,  fine  white  bread,  and  a  little  honey,  cadis, 
blood-worms,  and  they  will  sometimes  take  a  bit  of  one  of  their  own  species  ;  some  cfnmbs  of 
bread  steeped  in  water,  should  be  now  and  then  thrown  in,  to  keep  them  together. 

Walton  mentions  that  many  years  since,  in  the  month  oi  August,  such  vast  quantities  of 
Smelts  came  up  the  Thames,  that  women  and  children  became  anglers  for  them,  and  that  (n  ortS 
day,  between  London  Bridge  and  Greenwich,  not  fewer  than  tiuti  thttiiand  pertoits  were  tha* 
employed. 


is  one  of  the  coarsest  fishes,  and  yet  Pliny,  in  mentioning  one  reported 
by  J/M^eawM*  to  have  been  caught  in  the  iJerf  .Sea,  that  \\€\^\tA  fourscore 
pounds,  exclaims,   "  Oh,   what  a  price  would  he  have  borne  among 
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oiir  glutton's  here  with  us  !"  In  England  they  are  deemed  the  worst  of 
fresh  water  fish,  and  seldom  eaten  but  by  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  who" 
sometimes  boil  them  with  a  piece  of  Bacon  to  give  them  a  relish.  The 
roe  is  very  noxious,  affecting  those  unwarily  eating  it  M'ith  a  vomiting, 
purging,    and  a  slight  swelling. 

The  Barbel  takes  his  name  from  the  barbs  or  wattels  at  his  mouth. 
They  begin  to  run  up  the  rivers  in  March,  and  in  April  when  they, 
.spawn  they  keep  together  in  companies,  making  holes  in  the  gravel 
wherein  they  cast  it.     Mr.  Pennant  states, 

The  Barbel  lives  in  society,  rooting  like  swine  with  their  noses  in  the  soft  banks,  and  that  they 
jareso  tame,  as  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand,  and  people  have  caught  numbers  by 
diving  for  them  ;  they  frequent  iveedy  and  deep  places,  liking  to  feed  on  the  gravel  against  a  rising 
ground,  and  in  summer  the  strongest  currents,  under  bridges  near  -weirs,  among  piles,  hollow 
places,  and  under  mossy  weeds,  roving  about  during  the  night  in  search  of  food  ;  before  the 
yveather  gets  too  cold,  they  retire  down  the  rivers  to  the  deep  brackish  water,  until  the  ensuing 
spring  ;  some  persons  insist  that  they  hide  themselves  all  the  winter  in  the  mud,  in  deep  water, 
but  this  is  erroneous,  as  the  fishermen  would  take  them  with  nets  at  that  season  as  well  as 
ether  fish,  if  they  were  then  in  the  water,  but  they  always  are  found  in  rivers  that  have  com- 
munication with  the  sea. 

The  head  of  the  Barbel  is  smooth,  the  nostrils  are  near  the  eyes,  it  has  a  leather  mouth, 
which  is  placed  below,  on  each  corner  is  a  single  beard,  and  another  on  each  side  the  nose  ; 
the  shape  is  long,  round,  and  handsome,  the  dorsal  fin  is  armed  with  a  remarkable  strong  spine, 
sharply  serrated,  with  which  it  can  inflict  a  severe  wound  on  the  incautious  handler,  and  do  much 
damage  to  the  nets.  The  side  line  is  straight,  the  sca'es  are  not  large  and  of  a  pale  gold  colour, 
edged  with  Hack,  the  belly  luhite,  the  tail  is  a  little  bifurcated,  and  of  a  deep  purple.  It  is 
sometimes  found  three  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  eighteen  pounds  ;  according  to  the  account  ia 
the  Elements  of  Natural  History,  it  is  met  with  from  t-iuo  Xo  fifietnfeet  long,  grows  quickly, 
is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  lives  to  a  great  age. 

If  there  be  any  difference  in  the  taste  of  their  flesh,  they  are  most  in  season  the  latter  end 
of  summer,  but  in  fact  they  are  rot  worth  noticing,  except  for  the  sport  the  Angler  derives 
from  the  catching  of  them,  and  which  from  their  being  so  strong  and  determined  a  fish  when 
hooked,  is  very  great, 

•  The  Barbel  is  to  be  angled  for  with  strong  tackle,  a  reel,  and  silk  line,  and  thebo'tom  link 
should  be  three  lengths  of  gut  twisted  together  j  the  hook  No.  4  to  No.  6,  a  proper  numbqr 
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of  shot  aboiif  six  inches  from  it,  and  a  cork  or  /tuan-quill  float,  to  carry  the  bait  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  from  the  ground.  Vx  ground-bait  of  malt.grains,  Iran,  blood,  pieces  of  lob' 
tuorms,  and  clay,  all  worked  up  together,  and  two  or  three  small  balls  of  it  thrown  into  the 
hole  ;  repeat  this  cautiously,  for  if  ground-baited  so  that  they  glut  themselves,  they  will  not  be 
eager  at  the  hook  baits,  the  best  of  which  are  Salmon' s-roc  a  little  boiled,  graves  (which  are  the 
remains  of  Tallow-chandler's  fat,  and  to  prepare  them  for  use,  break  some  into  a  vessel  of  cold 
water,  and  put  them  over  a  gentle  fire  until  near  boiling,  which  will  make  them  soft,  and  turn 
thtm  almost  white,  (fish  with  the  whitest  part,)  gentles,  lob-worms,  and  cheese.  The  vrorms 
must  be  ivell  scoured,  and  the  other  baits  siueet  and  clean,  or  no  sport  can  be  expected.  This  mode 
of  angling  with  a  float  is  most  proper  in  deep,  gently  running  water,  but  when  fishing  in 
streams,  have  a  small  bullet  with  a  hole  through  it  on  the  line,  and  a  shot  a  foot  from  the 
hook  to  stop  the  bullet  from  slipping  down  to  it ;  by  these  means  the  bullet  will  lie  on  the 
ground,  and  the  current  will  play  and  cause  the  bait  to  show  itself ;  the  bottom  link  should  be 
<A fine  gimp.  When  there  is  a  bite,  the  line  or  top  of  the  rod  will  be  perceived  to  move, 
and  when  the  rod  is  held  in  the  hand,  the  fish  can  be  felt  ;  after  a  proper  time,  strike,  and  if 
hooked,  play  and  manage  him  carefully,  or  he  will  break  both  rod  and  hne,  for  he  will  run 
violently  towards  any  hold  or  bank,  and  often  attempt  to  hit  the  line  with  his  tail  to  break  ita 
their  biting  months  commence  'm.May,  and  continue  VlXaA  September  \  the  time,  from  Jttn-rwf  to 
ten  in  the  moming,  and  fromybar  in  the  afternoon  to  sun  set. 

Another  plan  recommended  for  the  taking  of  this  fish  h,  to  bait  the  place  morn  and  eve  with 
ioh-iuorms  and  new  cheese,  cut  in  small  pieces ;  for  this  purpose  the  hole  must  be  deep,  when 
the  current  is  moderately  strong,  with  an  even  bottom  ;  (a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  worm j  and  one 
pound  of  cheese  are  sufficient  for  one  baiting,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  throw  them  high  enough 
up  the  stream,  that  they  may  rest  at  the  spot  intended  to  be  fished  at,)  having  thus  baited  the 
place,  if  no  rise  of  water  happens,  good  diversion  may  be  expected  from  day-break  to  nine  in  the 
moni)  and  from  six  in  the  eve  until  dark.  The  rod  must  be  very  strong,  a  running  line  of  silk  is 
necessary,  with  a  bottom  link  as  direfted  for  Salmon,  and  a  large  well  tempered  hook,  a  plumb* 
must  be  fixed  tivofeet  above  the  hook,  of  sufficient  weight  to  itsist  the  action  of  the  depth  of 
water,  zjloat  is  unnecessary  ;  the  baits  are  to  be  lob  -worms  well  scoured,  nenxj  cheese  cut  in  small 
squares,  for  Barbel,  though  free,  are  nice  feeders  j  having  baited  the  hook,  let  the  plumb  sink 
gently  to  the  bottom,  about  tiuo yards  from  the  side,  or  nearer  if  there  are  no  obstacles,  draw 
the  line  tight  until  the  plumb  is  felt  at  the  ground,  when  a  Barbel  bites,  it  will  be  known  by  a 
sudden  jirk,  strong  enough  to  be  sensibly  perceived,  this  is  the  time  to  strike,  but  not  diiectly 
upiiards,  but  in  tlie  direction  the  line  lies  in  the  water,  for  instance,  if  the  stream  runs  from 
right  to  left,  strike  to  the  right,  and  if  the  contrary  to  the  left,  it  being  impossible  from  the  depUi 

•  A  bullet  is  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  detain  the  bait  in  one  spot  at  the  bottom, 
moreover  its  roundness  adds  not  a  little  to  this  inconvenience,  the  flat  plumb  is  far 
preferable. 
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and  current  of  tlie  water,  that  the  plumb  should  he  perpendicular  under  the  top  of  the  rod,  when 
hooktd,  the  Barbel  will  shew  ample  diversion,  and  the  hook,  from  his  being  a  leather  mouthed 
fish,  rarely  misses  its  hold,  a  tight  line  must  be  kept  to  restrain  him  from  stumps  and  harbours, 
and  also  to  prevent  his  throwing  himself  across  the  line,  which  he  will  endeavour  at,  and  hi* 
back  fin  being  indented  like  a  jaw,  will  much  cut  and  damage  it ;  the  landing  net  ought  to 
be  wide  enough  to  admit  the  Barbel  without  trouble,  and  so  deep  as  to  secure  him  in  it  from 
the  effefk  of  a  sudden  spring.  One  caution  in  angling  for  Barbel  will  bear  repetition,  never 
throw  in  the  bait  further  than  enabled  by  a  gentle  cast  of  the  rod,  letting  the  plumb  fall  into  the 
water  with  the  least  possible  noise  ;  it  is  an  error  to  think  that  large  fish  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  ;  experience  teaches  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  they  naturally  seek  their  food  near  the 
banks,  and  agitating  the  water  by  an  Injudicious  management  of  the  plumb  will  certainly 
drive  them  away.  It  is  incredible  the  quantities  of  Baibel  sometimes  caught  by  thi» 
method,  persons  of  great  veracity  have  asserted  that  upwards  of  one  hundred  weight  have  been 
taken  in  one  morning. 

Three  of  the  largest  Barbel  ever  caught  at  Hampton  by  angling,   were  taken  in  1793  h^  * 
Gentleman  of  Burlington  Street,  and  which  weighed  thirty-nine  pounds. 
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Inhabits  every  part  of  the  British  sea,  and  is  found,  altho'  at  a 
great  distance,  in  all  the  rivers  that  communicate  with  it ;  numbers 
of  them  that  are  not  taken,  lose  themselves,  continuing  and  breedinor 
with  vast  fecundity  in  the  rivers,  and  those  grow  to  be  the  largest  and 
best  flavoured  ;  they  will  likewise  live  in  ponds,  and  are  a  profitable 
fish  to  stock  them  with,  as  they  soon  get  fat,  will  live  many  hours 
out  of  their  element,  and  conse(|iiently  may  be  carried  to  a  great 
distance,    but  they  will  ??<??  bi^eed  \f\\Q\\  confined. 

The  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  Is  a  pale  brown,  sometimes  marked  with  a  few  spots 
of  ditty  yellow,  the  belly  Is  white;  It  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the /"/«;<:£  or  any  other 
fish  of  this  genus,  by  a  row  of  sharp  small  spines  that  surround  its  upper  sides,  and  are  placed 
just  at  the  juncture  of  the  fins  with  the  body,  another  row  marks  the  side  line,  and  runs  half  way- 
down  the  back.  Mr.  PENNANf  mentions  hearing  of  one  that  \\e[g\\ei  six  pounds,  hai  a 
Flounder  of  half  that  weight  Is  not  common.  Flounders  spawn  In  May  anA  June,  and  are  in 
season  the  rest  of  the  year,  they  swim  in  shoals,  and  bite  freely  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  but  par- 
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ticularly  on  the  rise  of  the  water  by  flood  or  tide,  and  in  warm  weather  with  a  little  wind,  and 
are  to  be  fished  for  with  a  strong  line,  and  good  gui  at  the  bottom,  as  some  of  them  are  large 
and  struggle  much  ;  the  best  places  to  angle  for  them,  are  by  the  sides  and  at  the  tails  of  deep 
streams,  where  the  bottom  consists  of  gravel,  fine  sanii,  or  loam,  or  in  still  places  of  the  same 
quality  near  the  banks,  two  or  three  rods  may  be  used,  with  a  bullet  on  the  lines,  to  lie  on  the 
ground  in  the  streams,  and  when  in  still  water  a  shot  or  two  on  the  line,  and  the  hook  small. 
Brandlings  that  are  taken  from  rotten  tan,  well  scoured,  are  the  best  baits,  they  will  take  the 
lob-iuorm  and  even  the  Minnow,  a  Flounder  weighing  twenty-three  ounces  being  caught  in  1 799, 
with,  the  latter. 

Xije  eel 

is  a  most  plentiful  fish,  yet  is  scarcely  ever  found  in  the  Danube, 
altho'  very  common  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Upper  Austria. 
The  Romans  held  the  Eel  very  cheap,  probably  from  its  likeness  to 
a  Snake. 

"  For  you  is  kept  a  sink.fed  Snake-like  EeL" 

Juvenal, 

On  the  contrary,  the  luxurious  Sybarites  were  so  fond  of  these 
fish,  as  to  exempt  the  persons  who  sold  them,  from  every  kind  of 
tribute. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  aversion  of  the  Romans  to  the- 
Eel  did  not  extend  to  the  Lamprey,  a  fish  not  very  dissimilar  in  its 
form.  We  are  told  that  Antonia,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  possessed  a 
Lamprey  which  she  decorated  with  jewels  ;  that  Hortensius  wept  at 
the  loss  of  one  which  he  had  kept  and  exceedingly  loved  ;  and  that 
Crassus  the  orator  lamented  the  decease  of  another  :  surely  two  such 
men  becoming  Mourners  for  the  death  of  an  Eel,  exnibit  striking 
instances  of  human  weakness^ 

Martial,  in  one  of  his  Epigrams,  which  has  been  thus  translated, 
notices  the  tameness  of  Fish. 

Angler  !  would'st  thou  be  guiltless,  then  forbear, 
For  these  are  sacred  fishes  that  swim  here  ; 
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Who  know  tVieir  Sovereign,  and  will  lick  his  hand, 
Than  which  none's  greater  in  the  world's  command  : 
Nay  more,  they've  names,  and  when  they  called  are. 
Do  to  their  several  owners'  call  repair. 

It  is  unlucky  that  the  faculty  of  speech  was  withheld  from  fish, 
as  this  might  have  rendered  them  companions  every  way  estimable. 
A  whimsical  reason  has  however  been  assigned  for  their  dumbness  by 
a  Bacchanalian  Naturalist,  "That  fishes  are  mute,  because  they  drink 
nothing  hut  water." 

The  Eel  (says  Mr.  Pennant)  is  singular  in  several  matters  relating  to  its  natural  history,  and 
in  some  respects  borders  on  the  reptile  tribe  ;  the  Eel  is  known  to  quit  its  element,  and  during 
the  night  to  wander  along  the  meadows,  not  merely  for  change  of  habitation,  but  also  for  the 
sake  of  prey,  feeding  on  the  snails  in  its  passage  ;  during  winter  it  beds  itself  deep  in  the  mud, 
and  continues  torpid  like  the  serpent  kind,  is  very  impatient  of  cold,  will  eagerly  seek  shelter 
in  a  wisp  oi straw,  flung  into  a  pond  in  severe  weather,  and  which  has  sometimes  been  practised 
as  a  method  of  taking  them;  Albertus  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  has  known  Eels 
for  warmth  betake  themselves  to  a  hay.  rick,  yet  even  there  the  excess  of  cold  has  destroyed 
them. 

The  following  curious  fa£t  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Swallowe,  some  years  since  the  British 
Consul  General  in  Russia  :  *'  Having  occasion  to  go  from  Petersburgh  to  Moscow,  where  Eels 
are  a  great  rarity,  he  ordered  some  to  carry  as  a  present ;  upon  being  taken  out  of  the  water, 
they  were  thrown  upon  the  ground  to  be  frozen,  and  soon  appeared  quite  dead,  and  almost  a 
piece  of  Ice  ;  they  were  then  packed  in  snow,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Moscow,  which  was 
four  days  after,  the  Eels  being  put  into  cold  water,  and  so  thawed,  discovered  gradually  signs 
of  life,  and  soon  perfiflly  recovered." 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  the  river  Nyne,  in  Northamptonshire,  there  is  a  small  Eel,  with  a 
lesser  head  and  narrower  mouth  than  the  common,  which  is  found  in  clusters  in  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  and  is  called  the  bed-eel.  (Pliny  remarks  that  the  eels  of  the  lake  Benacus  collect  together 
in  the  same  manner  in  the  month  of  October,  possibly  to  retreat  from  the  luinter's  cold.)  These 
are  sometimes  roused  up  by  violent  floods,  but  are  never  found  at  that  time  with  meat  in  their 
stomachs ;  this,  says  Mr.  P.  is  so  analogous  to  the  clustering  of  blind-iuorms  in  their 
quiescent  state,  that  it  may  be  fairly  considered  a  further  proof  of  a  partial  agreement  in  the  nature 
of  the  tijuo  genera. 

The  ancients  adopted  a  most  wild  opinion  about  the  generation  of  these  fish,  believing  them  to 
be  either  created  from  mud,  or  that  the  scrapings  of  their  bodies,  which  they  left  on  the  stones. 
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were  animated  and  became  young  Eels  ;  (tome  moderns  gave  into  these  opinions,  and  into  otheti 
equally  extravagant,  one  in  particular  gives  instructions  for  producing  ihem  by  art :  "  Cut  up 
ttvo  turfs  covered  with  May-denv,  and  lay  one  in  the  other,  the  grassy  side  inwards,  and  thus 
expose  them  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  in  a  few  hours  there  will  spring  from  them  an  infinite  quantity 
oi  eels  ;"  not  imagining  the  possibility  of  waters  being  supplied  with  fish,  by  the  conveyance  of 
the  spawn  by  aquatic  birds  of  prey,  in  a  similar  way  as  vegetation  is  spread  by  many  land  birds.  As 
to  their  immediate  generation,  it  has  been  amply  proved,  to  be  effected  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  and  that  they  are  viviparous ;  many  persons  have  convinced  themselves  of  the  fact,  by 
opening  and  taking  from  the  Eel,  a  small  soft  whitish  substance,  knotted  curiously  together ;  upon 
being  put  into  water,  this  has  separated,  and  the  young  ct/j  were  perfedl,  and  though  not  bigger 
than  a  small  thread,  have  swam  about;  this  discovery  always  took  place  the  end  of  summer  or 
beginning  of  autumn,  and  has  been  adduced  as  a  confirmation  of  their  going  down  to  the  salt- 
water to  spawn  ;  those  that  remain  in  the  rivers,  or  that  have  been  carried  by  floods  into  rivulets 
and  ditches,  of  which  some  are  to  be  found  at  all  limes,  produce  their  young  in  the  same  way. 
Natural  Historians  maintain  that  all  fishes  having  no  scales,  bring  forth  their  young  ali-ue,  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  the  Minnow  and  Loach,  are  two  instances  that  spawn,  although  they  have  no 
scales,  and  probably  the  observation  may  not  be  better  founded  when  applied  to  sea  fish. 

A  very  accurate  and  ingenious  observer   has   thus    mentioned  his 
remarks  upon  the  migratio}!,  &c.  of  Eels. 

There  is  (says  this  Gentleman)  one  other  fish,  common  in  this  country,  that  is  migratory, 
when  in  a  situation  to  admit  of  it :  this  is  the  Eel.  Eels  can  live  and  breed  in  stagnant  ponds 
from  which  there  is  no  outlet,  as  carp,  tench,  and  several  other  fishes  do  ;  but  whether  they  ever 
there  attain  the  same  perfeftion  as  under  other  circumstances,  may  pethaps  be  doubtful.  In 
•what  place  the  eel  deposits  its  young  in  preference  to  others,  when  at  perfcift  freedom,  or  whe- 
ther the  young  fry  make  a  progression  towards  the  sea,  as  the  salmon  does  at  a  certain  period  of 
its  growth,  I  cannot  tell.  But  in  one  particular  case,  I  know,  and  it  has  been  observed  by 
others,  that  In  the  month  of  June,  yearly,  immense  swarms  of  young  eels  make  a  progress  from 
the  lotsjer  part  of  the  river  towards  the  higher,  with  a  quickness  and  unremitted  assiduity  that 
are  surprising.  This  phenomenon  was  remarked  in  the  river  Dee,  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  eel 
is  a  fish  that  seems  (unlike  the  trout)  to  dislike  running  streams,  and  therefore  avoids  that  part  of 
the  river  where  the  current  is  strong.  It  had,  probably,  been  this  circumstance  that  Induced 
them,  in  the  rapid  Dee,  to  direft  their  progress  only  along  the  edges  of  the  river  close  to 
the  banks. 

A  line  followed  the  windings  of  the  river,  being  often  suddenly  deflefled  by  stones  or  other 
interruptions  without  any  breach  of  Its  continuity.  This  line  having  frequently  caught  my  eye, 
my  hand  was  put  into  the  water  to  touch  the  line,  with  a  view  to  examine  what  it  was :  the  line 
became  discontinued  when  my  hand  approached  ;  but  It  united  again  as  soon  as  my  hand  was  with- 
drawn.   This  induced  a  nearer  examination ;  and  I  then  perceived,  with  astonishment,  that  this 
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line  was  formed  by  a  series  of  small  eels,  moving  forward  witli  great  celerity.  These  eels  did  noJ 
exceed  half  an  inch  iu  length,  but  were  in  all  respefts  perfectly  formed  like  the  common  eel.  The 
line  might,  perhaps,  on  an  average,  consist  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  breadth,  and  the  indi- 
viduals being  in  different  degrees  of  forwardness,  and  close  to  each  other,  made  the  line  uniform. 
The  progress  with  which  they  advanced,  was  not  less  than  four  miles  an  hour;  and  this  con- 
tinued for  eight  days  and  nights  together ;  and  there  was  no  apparent  diminution  of  it  when  I 
left  the  place.  There  was  a  similar  line  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  water  in  which 
they  floated  at  the  place  where  I  observed  them  was  in  general  about  two  or  three  inches 
deep. 

From  the  above  statement,  it  may  safely  he  computed  that  the  numbers  which  must  have 
thus  passed  amounted  to  many  myriads.  What  becomes  of  such  multitudes  of  fishes  we  may 
corijefture,  but  never  perhaps  shall  be  able  to  ascertain. 

The  above  observations  (continues  this  Gentleman)  respeft  the  spontaneous  movements  of  eels 
vptuards  in  rivers  ;  those  that  follow  indicate  their  similar  progress  doivniuards  at  one  season  of 
the  year.  In  Scotland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Linlithgow,  is  a  considerable  lake,  in  which 
great  quantities  of  eels  are  caught,  by  hooks  and  lines  during  any  of  the  summer  months  ;  but  the 
principal  fishing  is  in  the  irjonth  of  OBober,  when  it  is  found  that  the  eels,  direfted  by  natural 
instinft,  discover  an  irresistible  propensity  to  issue  from  the  loch  by  the  passage  through  which  the 
water  flows  from  it  to  the  sea.  In  Odobcr,  the  person  who  rents  the  fisheries  puts  into  that 
passage  a  kind  of  chest,  so  formed  as  to  allow  free  passage  to  the  water,  while  it  stops  those  eels 
that  exceed  a  certain  size.  This  chest  is  every  morning  emptied  of  its  fish,  which  are  sometimes 
in  such  abundance  as  to  require  catts  to  carry  them  away.  This  fishing  continues  about  a  month  j 
before  or  after  which  time  few  or  none  can  be  so  taken  ;  the  chest  is  then  removed,  and  the  pas- 
sage left  free. 

In  Wiltshire,  about  Warminster,  where  the  rivers  are  small,  and  more  rapid  in  their  course 
than  in  many  other  parts  of  England,  the  mills  placed  on  the  streams  are  numerous,  and  the 
water  is  carefully  direfled  into  one  channel.  The  persons  possessing  these  mills  having  discovered 
that  numbers  of  eels  go  down  the  river  during  every  flood,  happening  in  Oftober,  have  devised  a 
box,  which  they  call  an  eel  gi ate  ;  this  Is  placed  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  river,  and  thus  great 
quantities  of  eels  are  caught.  They  also  find,  that  na  eels  worth  mentioning  can  be  taken  in  this 
way  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 

Whether  the  eels  thus  caught  in  descending  the  river  are  near  the  Breeding  time,  as  the  salmon 
are  which  ascend  the  same  small  streams,  has  not  been  ascertained.  Probably  they  are  ;  if  to, 
they  are  not,  like  the  salmon,  lean,  but  fat,  and  in  good  condition.  It  is  probable  that  these 
eels,  after  depositing  their  young  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  ascend  the  rivers  again  at  another 
•eason  of  the  year,  till  they  regain  their  former  haunts,  although  there  are  not  the  same  facili. 
ties  for  discovering  their  progress  upward,  were  it  even  certain,  as  for  that   in  their  descent. 
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They  may  have  been  at  first  entangled  in  their  descent  in  baskets  or  nets  whose  raouths  were 
placed  towards  the  current.  This  could  not  be  done  in  their  ascent ;  and  although  devices  called 
cruives  have  been  invented  for  catching  salmon  in  ascending  the  rivers,  yet  the  progress  of  eels 
m  that  direction  having  not  been  remaiked,  no  contrivance  for  thus  catching  them  has  been 
devised. 

It  might  be  possible,  by  watching  the  time  the  large  eels  return,  to  devise  contiivances  for 
stopping  them  in  their  ascent  somewhat  similar  to  the  salmon  crui-ves,  which  might  be  done  at  a 
trifling  expence,  upon  those  small  rills  especially  that  communicate  with  swamps  or  lakes ;  for 
though  the  banks  were  overflowed  during^ooi/s,  yet  if  these  eel-traps  occupied  the  full  width  of 
the  rill,  when  in  its  usual  state,  no  loss  could  be  sustained  during  floods,  as  the  strength  of  the 
current  would  at  that  time  interrupt  their  progress  upwards.  It  is  very  probable,  that  If  the  lar'Tc 
Cfls  do  return,  they  may  do  it  more  /eisu-ely  than  they  descend,  especially  where  the  water  runs 
dead  ;  therefore,  in  brisk  running  streams  we  shall  most  likely  discover  the  circumstances  that 
afFeft  these  migrations. 

It  may  be  pr:per  also  to  remark,  that  if  the  conjefture  respefting  the  general  periodical  migra- 
tions of  this  fish  be  well  founded,  it  ought  to  follow,  that  fewer  eels  should  be  found  in  those 
Lkes  where  the  water,  issuing  from  them,  falls  over  a  steep  rock,  forming  a  deep  cascade,  than 
in  others  where  the  communication  with  the  sea  is  more  free  ;  because,  though  the  eels  might  be 
precipitated  over  it  in  their  descent,  the  young  fiy  would  be  there  interrupted  in  their  attempts 
to  ascend  it.  Such  is  the  case  with  Loch-schin,  a  large  freoh  water  lake  in  the  shire  of  Suther- 
land, in  Scotland.  Can  any  one  (asks  this  Gentleman)  inform  me  whether  ^c/r  abound  in  that 
lake  or  not,  and  whether  those  there  found  are  in  any  respects  distinguishable  from  others  ?  It  is 
not  asked  if  there  be  any  eels  in  it,  for  there  will  doubtless  be  some;  but  the  question  is,  are 
there  as  many  as  in  similar  lakes,  below  which  there  is  no  steef  cascade  ?" 

At  the  eel  fisheries  on  the  river  Ban,  in  Ireland,  letting  for  loccl.per  ann.  (perhaps  the  most  con- 
siderable  in  our  islands,  and  where  V\\iceh  are  frequently  caught  from  nine  to  ten  pounds  weight,)  it 
is  known  they  make  periodical  voyages,  going  to  the  sea  to  spaiun,  and  the  young  fry  return 
against  the  stream  ;  and  to  enable  them  to  do  that  with  greater  ease,  at  the  leap,  straw  ropes  are 
hung  in  the  water  to  facilitate  their  ascent. 

The  Ehers  taken  in  the  Severn  about  ^pril  are  supposed  to  be  the  fry  of  the  Conr'er  Eel; 
they  quite  swarm  during  their  season,  and  are  taken  in  a  kind  of  sieve,  made  of  hair-cloth, 
fixed  to  a  long  pole  ;  the  fisherman  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  w_ter,  during  the  tide,  puts  in 
his  net  as  far  as  he  can  reach,  and  drawing  it  out  again,  takes  multitudes  at  every  sweep,  and 
will  coUedl  as  many  during  one  tide  as  will  fill  a  bushel.     They  are  efteemed  very  delicate. 

The  Eel  is  placed  by  Li  nn;eus,  in  the  genus  oi Murirna,\\h  first  of  the  apodal  fish,  or  such  as 
want  the  ventral  fins;  the  eyesare  placed   not  remote   from  the  end  of  the  nose,  the  irides  are 
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tinged  with  red  ;  the  under  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper ;  the  teeth  are  small,  sharp,  and  nu- 
merous ;  beneath  each  eye  is  a  minute  orifice,  at  the  end  of  the  nose  two  others.  The  Eet  i» 
furnished  with  a  pair  oi  feaoral  fins,  rounded  at  their  extremities  ;  behind  which  is  the  orifice 
to  the  gills,  which  are  concealed  in  the  skin;  another  fin  on  the  back,  uniting  with  that  of  the 
tail,  and  the  anal  fin  joins  it  beneath  in  the  same  manner. 

Eels  vary  much  in  their  colours,  from  a  sooty  hue,  to  a  light  olhe  green,  and  those  which  are 
termed  Sil-ver  Eels,  have  their  tellies  while,  and  throughout  a  remarkable  clearness.  There  is 
another  variety  of  this  fish,  known  in  the  Thames  by  the  name  of  Grigs,  and  about  Oxford  by 
that  of  Gri^s  or  Gluts.  These  are  scarce  ever  seen  near  Oxford  in  the  tuinler,  but  appear  in 
spring,  and  bite  readily,  which  the  common  Eels  in  that  neighbourhood  will  not ;  they  have  a 
bigger  head,  a  blunter  nose,  thicker  skin,  and  are  less  fat  than  the  common  sort,  are  in  less  estima- 
tion, and  seldom  exceed  three  or  four  pounds  weight.  The  Blad  Eel  has  a  large  head,  a  black 
back,  znd  yello-w  belly  ;  the  flesh  is  reckoned  unwholesome,  especially  when  taken  out  of  mud  in 
standing  waters.  The  Italians  have  the  following  proverb,  '<  Give  Eels  and  no  wine  to  your 
enemies." 

The  common  eel  will  grow  to  a  large  size,  sometimes  to  weigh  twenty  pounds,  but  that  is 
extremely  rare,  in  1799  one  was  taken  out  of  the  Kmnet,  near  Newbury,  which  v:e.\ghtA  fifteen 
pounds.  As  to  instances  brought  by  Dale  and  others,  of  these  fish  increasing  to  a  superior  mag- 
nitude, there  is  much  reason  to  suspect  them  to  have  been  Congers,  since  the  enormous  eels  they 
describe,  have  all  been  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  or  Meduay. 

No  fish  lives  so  long  out  of  water  as  the  eel,  so  tenacious  of  life  is  it,  that  the  parts  will  move 
a  considerable  time  after  they  are  flayed  and  cut  into  pieces. 

They  are  extremely  voracious,  and  most  destructive  to  the  spawn  and  small  fry  of  fish,  and  Sir 
John  Hawkins  has  spokenyfe.VBf/jr  of  their  depredations  not  being  confined  to  the  young  of 
fish  only,  for  his  broods  of  Ducklings  were  all  secured  under  water,  by  the  large  eels  with  which 
his  canal  abounded. 

The  haunts  of  the  eel  ^rt  among  weeds,  under  roots,  stumps  of  trees,  in  holes  and  clefts  of  the 
earth,  both  in  the  banks,  and  at  bottom  in  the  plain  mud,  wheie  they  lie  with  only  their  heads 
out,  watching  for  their  prey  ;  they  are  also  to  be  found  under  great  stones,  old  timber,  about 
bridges,  flood-gates,  weirs,  and  old  mills,  except  when  the  water  is  rendered  thick  by  rains,  for 
then  they  come  out,  and  will  bite  eagerly.  They  are  in  best  season  from  May  until  July,  a  run- 
fling  line  should  be  used,  which  must  be  very  strong,  and  the  hook  No.  3,  or  4,  with  a  plumb 
or  pistol  bullet  upon  it.  They  are  to  be  angled  for  on  the  ground,  and  two  or  more  rods  may  be 
employed;  (if  ground  bait  be  thought  necessary,  it  should  be  the  same  as  for  the  Barbel,)  the 
prime  bait  is  the  lob-worm,  and  they  bite  eagerly  all  day,  in  dark  cloudy  weather,  after  showers, 
attended  with  thunder  and  lightning,  when  the  water  is  high  and  discoloured,  but  those  who 
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venture  upon  «/g^/  angling,  will  have  far  greater  success  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  the  night 
dark,  they  are  ihen  to  be  angled  for  upon  the  shatloixis,  where  there  is  a  current,  or  by  the  side  or 
tail  of  a  stream,  with  a  sandy  or  gravelly  bottom,  with  the  bait  on  the  ground,  they  will  be  felt  to 
tug  sharply  when  they  seize  the  bait,  give  time,  (which  is  necessary  both  i[i  day  and  night 
angling,)  and  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  sport  from  night-faU  until  4ay  break,  when  they  directly 
flte  to  their  hiding  places. 

The  largest  eels  are  caught  by  night  lines,  it  is  of  little  consequence  where  they  are  laid,  as  they 
will  succeed  in  streams,  (where  the  eels  rove  in  search  of  prey,)  as  well  as  in  still  waters,  and  they 
will  take  frogs,  black-snails,  worms,  roach,  dace,  gudgeons,  minnows,  (which  two  last  are  the 
best,)  loaches,  bleaks,  and  millers  thumbs ;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  links  oitiuel've  hairs  should  be 
doubled,  and  a  hook  tied  to  each  link,  these  are  to  be  noosed  at  proper  distances  to  pieces  of  cord 
of  fifteen  feet  long,  bait  the  hooks  by  making  an  incision  with  the  baking  needle  under  the 
shoulder,  and  thrusting  it  out  at  the  middle  of  the  tail,  drawing  the  link  after  it,  the  point  of 
the  hook  should  lie  upright  towards  the  back  of  the  butt  fish,  fasten  one  end  to  the  lank  or  a  stub, 
and  cast  the  other  into  the  water,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  the  line,  (as  eels  will  run  a  little 
before  they  gorge,)  the  lines  should  be  taken  up  early  in  the  morning,  such  of  the  lines  as  have 
eels  at  them,  will  be  drawn  very  tight ;  dark  nights  in  'JuJy,  August,  and  September,  are  the  best 
for  this  kind  of  fishing. 

Another  method  of  taking  eels  when  ihc  water  is  clear  and  low.  Is  called  Sn'igling,  and  is  per- 
formed with  a  stick  about  a  yard  long,  with  a  cleft  at  each  end,  and  a  strong  needle  well  whipped 
to  a  small  whipcord  line  from  the  eye  down  to  the  middle  ;  in  baiting,  run  the  head  of  the 
needle  quite  up  into  the  head  of  a  lob-nuorm,  letting  the  point  come  out  about  the  middle,  then 
put  the  point  of  the  needle  into  the  cleft  at  either  end  of  the  stick,  and  taking  both  stick  and  line 
together  In  one  hand,  (some  of  the  line  being  wrapped  round  the  hand,)  put  the  bait  softly  into 
holes  under  walls,  stones,  &c.  where  eels  hide  themselves ;  if  there  be  an  eel  there,  he  will 
take  the  nvorm  and  needle  out  of  the  cleft,  draw  back  the  stick  gently  (having  slackened  the 
line)  and  give  time  for  his  swallowing  the  bait,  then  strike,  and  the  rieed.'e  will  stick  across  his 
throat ;  let  him  tiie  himself  with  tugging,  previous  to  any  attempt  to  pull  him  out,  for  he  lies 
folded  in  his  den,  and  will  fasten  his  tail  round  any  thing  for  his  defence.  The  largest  eels  are 
generally  taken  about  the  hollow  stone- work  of  old  bridges,  (the  Angler  being  in  a  boat,)  and  are 
sometimes  caught  in  considerable  numbers. 

A  third  plan  for  taking  eels,  is  by  what  is  termed  boiling,  which  is  best  managed  in  a  boat.  This 
is  done  by  taking  a  quantity  of  cvf/Z-zroarf;/ /a/J.<i(wmj,  have  a  long  needle,  with  three  lengths 
of  worsted  slightly  twisted  together,  put  the  needle  lengthways  through  the  worms,  and  draw 
them  down  on  the  worsted,  when  there  is  two  yards  thus  pi-epared,  then  fold  them  up  in  links, 
and  tie  them  to  about  two  yards  of  good  twine,  and  make  a  knot  ou  it  eight  inches  from  tlie 
W!>rms,  and  slipping  a  piece  of  lead  with  a  hole  in  it,  (weighing  from  a  quarter  to  three  quarters 
of  a  pound,  according  to  the  current  fished  in,)  down  the  line  to  the  knot,  fasten  the  line  to  a 
manageable  pole,  and  let  the  lead  lie  on  the  bottom  in  thick  muddy  water,  when  the  tide  runs 
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up  strong,  or  near  tlie  mouth  of  scire  nver,  when  the  cfh  nibble  at  the  bait,  they  can  be  felt,  give 
somelktlc  time  before  k  is  pulled  up,  which  must  be  gently,  until  near  the  surface,  and  then  hoist 
out  quickly,  the  worsted  sticking  in  the  eels  teeth,  prevents  their  loosening  themselves  until  the 
line  is  slackened  by  throwing  them  into  the  boat,  or  on  the  ground,  so  sodn  as  they  are  disen- 
tangled,  throw  the  bait  in  again  ;  frequently  great  quantities  are  thus  caught,  especially  of  Grigs. 
Ee.'s  are  a^so  to  be  snared  in  the  same  way  as  the  Pike,  and  in  the  fen;  numbers  are  speared,  by 
an  instrument  with  three  or  four  forks,  or  jagged  teeth,  which  is  struck  at  random  into  the  mud. 

%ttm&  ixetn  b?  ^nzltxa  crplainco. 

Batuh,  a  knot  in  a  hair  or  link. 

Bed,  hairs  bed  well  when  they  twist  kindly. 

Bedding,  the  body  of  an  artificial  fly. 

Break,  a  knot  in  the  joint  of  a  rod. 

Chine  a  salmon,  cut  him  up. 

Cock,  a  float  cocks  when  It  swims  perpendicular  in  the  water. 

Drag.,  an  instrument  to  disentangle  the  line. 

Drift,  is  a  term  when  four  or  more  Anglers  are  In  company  together,  they  arc  then  called 
a  drift. 

Fin  a  chub,  cut  him  up. 

Frush  a  chub,  dress  him. 

Gildard,  thehnk  of  aline. 

Gobbet  a  trout,  cut  him  up. 

Grabble,  fishing  on  the  grabble  is  when  the  line  Is  sunk  with  a  running  plummet  fast  to  the 
bottom,  so  that  the  hook  link  plays  in  the  water_ 

Hang  a  fish,  the  Angler  is  said  to  hang  a  fish,  when  he  has  fastened  the  hook  in  him. 

Kink,  a  line  kinks  in  trowhng,  when  it  is  twisted  between  the  top  of  the  rod  and  the  ring. 

Leash  offish,  three. 

Touch,  a  pike  pouches  when  he  swallows  the  bait. 

Prime,  fish  are  said  to  prime  when  they  leap  out  of  the  water. 

Shoal,  any  great  number  of  fish  together. 

Solay  a  bream,  cut  him  up. 

Splate  a  pike,  cut  him  up. 

Thrash,  any  thing  which  swims  down  the  water,  and  incommodes  the  Angler. 

Trouncheon  an  eel,  cut  him  up. 

Tusk  a  barbel,  cut  him  up. 

F^eer  your  line,  let  it  off  the  reel  after  striking. 

Having  thus  amply  stated  the  various  modes  of  taking  fish  with  the 
angle,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words,  respecting  Ponds  for  breeding  and 
preserving  them,  and  to  briefly  describe  those  Nets  best  adapted  to 
catch  fish,  both  iu  stagnant  and  running  waters. 
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One  material  point  in  the  management  of  Fish,  is,  to  be  able  to  have 
them  immediately  when  wanted ;  a  second  is,  to  have  supplies  to 
recruit  the  stock  as  it  is  diminished :  this  can  never  be  effected 
without  a  certain  order  and  method ;  and  with  that,  nothing  is  more 
practicable. 

The  antients  were   so  particular  about  their  fish,  and  the  poAds  in 
which  they  were  kept,   that  their  value  was  astonishing ;  the  fish  in  the 
ponds  of  LucuUus  sold  after  his  decease  for  three  millions  of  sesterces, 
(;^24,S18.    15»  O.    sterlings)      Caius  Hirtiios  first  introduced  the  keep- 
ing of  Lampreys  in  stews,  and  lent  Ccesar,    during  the  time  of  his 
triumph,   *^r  hundred  of  these  fish,  for  which  he  would  receive  no 
equivalent  in  rnoneyy  nor  any  other  commodity^  but  conditioned  the  re-^ 
payment  to  be  by  the  same  number  and  weight  of  Lampreys ;  his  ponds 
and  fish  about  his  house,  which  was  itself  extremely  small,   were  sold 
for  one  million  more  than  the  above  sum,  (y^32,291.  13.  4.)   To  return  to 
more  modern  times,   and  when  an  Heir  does  not  find  such  a  resource 
from  his  Ancestor's  fish,  yet  in   populous   countries,     like  China    or 
Holland,  where  every  article  of  food  is  in  request,  and  every  spot  of 
ground  is  turned  to  the  best  account,   great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
structure  and  management  of  Fish-ponds ;  there  experience  has  taught 
itien  to  ascertain   the  quantity  of  every  kind  of  fish  which  any  given 
space  can  support ;  in  the  former,  it  is  supposed  that  ninety  brace  of  well 
sized  Carp,  and  forty  of  Tench  are  a  full  stock  for  an  acre  of  water,  and 
that  a  more  numerous  store  would  languish  and  die  ;  in  the  latter,  a 
far  greater  number  will  thrive  in  a  similar  situation.     In  some  parts  of 
Germany,  where  the   domestication   of  fish  is    practised,  a    suite    of 
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ponds  are  so  constructed,  that  they  can  enii)ty  the  water  and  fish 
of  one  pond  into  another,  the  empty  one  is  then  ploughed  and  sown 
with  barley ;  M'hen  the  grain  is  in  the  ear,  the  Avater  and  its  inhabitants 
"are  again  admitted,  and  by  feeding  on  the  corn,  are  more  expeditiously 
fattened  than  by  any  other  management.  For  all  tlieir  ponds  the  Milters 
are  thought  preferable,  as  they  become  sooner  fiit  than  the  Spawners. 

In  this  country  many  acres  of  swampy,  moorish  grounds,  producing 
little  feed  for  cattle,  and,  in  their  present  state,  a  trifling  rent,  might 
be  profitably  converted  into  fish-ponds,  particularly  within  thirty  or 
forty  miles  of  the  metropolis ;  an  acre  of  water  (after  being  two  years 
stocked)  will  annually  yield  two  hundred  Carp  and  one  hundred  Tench, 
that  will  sell  upon  the  spot  to  the  London  fishmongers  at  a  shilling 
each,  an  income  to  be  obtained  from  no  other /jro^«ce  tovvhicli  such 
sort  of  land  can  be  appropriated. 

In  forming  a  piece  of  water  of  large  dimension,  some  competent 
person  will  doubtless  be  employed  to  inspect  and  insure  that  the  bank  is 
made  dutiable,  and  will  likewise  so  guard  against  floods,  that  it  be  en- 
dangered by  no  sudden  pressure  against  it.  A  common  tumbling  bay  at 
each  extremity  of  the  head,  fixed  at  the  usual  level  of  the  water, 
with  iron  grating  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  above  that  level,  will  allow 
a  proper  vent  for  the  superfluous  water,  and  also  stop  any  fish  from 
escaping  through,  if  disposed  to  move  in  consequence  of  any  rapid 
influx. 

The  sluice  pipe  should  be  laid  law  enough  to  draw  off  all  the  water, 
and  be  extraordinarily  well  rammed  with  clay  at  the  bottom  ;  the 
plug  must  be  heart  of  oak,  as  indeed  should  all  the  timber  work,  the 
planks  which  surround  the  plug  should  be  so  perforated,  as  to  allow 
the  water,  but  the  holes  be  too  small  to  admit  any  fish,  to  pass,  and 
the  whole  should  be  surrounded  with  a  frame,  to  prevent  its  being 
strained  by  a  boat's  running  against  it,  which  might  cause  it  to  be 
leaky. 
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All  ponds  should  have  a  rivulet  or  brook  running  through  them,  or 
considerable  fresh  springs  arising  in  them,  so  that  there  is  a  current^ 
altho'  ever  so  diminutive,  passing  through  them.  One  or  other  is 
indispensable,  not  only  as  it  assists  the  feed  and  comfort  of  the  fish 
during  the  heats  of  summer,  but  as  it  operates  against  the  effects  of 
frost,  which,  without  a  current  of  water,  (which  always  conveys  air,) 
will  frequently  be  fatal  to  a  whole  pond  of  valuable  fish.  The  Te7ich  is 
the  only  fish  that  li  frost-proof ;  amongst  the  other  sorts  there  is  little 
diflference,  when  one  complains  they  are  all  in  imminent  danger,  but 
the  smallest  current  of  water  will  avert  it,  and  fish  are  never  known  to 
suffer  by  frost  in  ponds  so  supplied,  and  where  the  water  is  so  deep  as 
not  to  be  wholly  congealed  down  to  the  mud. 

Many  persons  break  holes  in  the  ice,  putting  in  straw,  dung,  wood- 
faggots,  &c.  and  do  not  suffer  the  holes  to  be  frozen  over,  by  frequently 
moving  them  ;  but  all  these  expedients  are  ineffectual,  and  the  only 
way  of  saving  fish  in  waters  shut  out  from  all  natural  supply  of  air  by 
frost,  is  to  remove  them  quickly  as  possible  after  shewing  themselves 
under  the  ice,  (for  fish  naturally  in  cold  weather  lie  as  deep  as  they 
can,  and  nothing  but  the  pangs  of  death  make  them  move, )  into  other 
waters  supplied  by  a  current. 

After  a  pond  has  been  shut  up  by  ten  days  freezing,  if  any  suspicion 
concerning  the  state  of  the  fish  arises,  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
and  two  or  three  at  the  sides,  their  condition  may  be  known ;  if  un- 
well they  will  appear,  and  there  is  no  alternative,  but  with  all  the  hands 
that  can  be  mustered,  to  take  out  every  fish  that  comes  to  the  holes ; 
those  taken  out  may  be  preserved,  all  that  are  left  behind  will  most 
probably  be  lost ;  fish  thus  rescued,  when  other  waters  are  not  im- 
mediately at  hand,  have  been  put  into  large  tubs  in  some  out-house 
not  far  from  a  fire,  until  they  appear  recovered,  (which  will  be  plainly 
perceived  by  the  numbness  being  removed.)  when  by  freshening  the 
•water  every  twelve  hours,  they  may  be  kept  until  there  is  opportunity  to 
convey  them  to  other  waters. 
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The  following  fact  is  credibly  asserted,  which  shews  that  the  flesh 
of  fishes  rnay  be  relieved  from  the  effects  of  violent  cold,  by  a  different 
process  to  that  used  with  most  other  creatures,  "  That  fish  frozen  with 
a  shell  of  ice  upon  them  have  been  put  into  a  tub  with  water  warmed  to 
its  Midsummer  heat,  and  in  six  or  seven  hours  the  ice  has  dissolved, 
and  the  fish  were  brisk  and  well." 

Another  circumstance  essential  in  the  formation  of  pieces  of  water,  is, 
that  if  the  place  admit,  there  should  be  one  or  more  Islands  in  the  middle; 
but  the  water  round  these  Islands  should  be  at  least  five  feet  deep,  they 
will  then  be  what  they  ought,  a  shelter  to  the  fish ;  as  these  Islands 
are  generally  made,  the  water  round  them  is  shallow ;  an  experienced 
Poacher  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  disturb  the  water,  (and  by  even 
drawing  a  small  rope  along  the  bottom  he  can  effectually  do  it,)  and 
away  fly  the  fish  (especially  Carp,)  to  those  retreats,  where  he  very 
coolly  walks  after  them,  and  there  takes  out  with  his  hands  as  many 
as  suits  his  own,  or  the  party's,  strength  to  carry  off,  and  this  without 
any  trace  of  mud  or  weeds  being  drawn  to  the  shore,  to  cause  suspicion 
and  prevent  his  future  visits. 

If  an  Island  surrounded  with  deep  water  cannot  be  had,  a  space  nine 
feet  long  and  five  broad  should  be  encircled  with  oak  piles,  to  which  elm 
boards  should  be  nailed,  three  feet  or  more  up  from  the  bottom,  (the  tops 
of  the  piles  may  be  left  a  foot  longer,)  this  should  be  made  where  the 
water  stands  six  or  seven  ieet,  the  fish  upon  any  alarm  will  retire  thither, 
and  remain  out  of  reach  oi  nets  or  of  the  Poacher's  fingers  by  groping. 

"Weeds  in  ponds,  however  unseemly  to  the  eye,  preserve  them  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Poacher ;  they  afford  shelter  for  fish  to  spawn  in, 
and  form  to  them  an  agreeable  shade  in  sultry  weather,  especially  the 
water  lillies  and  flags  for  Pike  and  Perch ;  they  likewise  serve  to  restrain 
the  current,  and  thereby  in  summer  assist  in  keeping  up  a  greater  body 
of  water.  Their  growth,  as  Avell  as  all  sub-aqueous  plants,  is  known  to 
have  an  increase  proportionate  to  that  of  vegetation  in  the  open  air, 
after  a  shower  of  rain. 
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111  stocking  ponds  with  Carp  the  utmost  caution  should  be  observed 
to  procure  the  stock  from  large  fish.  In  Sussex,  where  perhaps  this  fish 
is  more  numerous,  and  more  attention  paid  to  its  improvement  than 
in  any  other  County,  persons  who  are  concerned  with  waters,  and  who 
consider  their  produce  as  an  article  of  commerce,  keep  Carp  to  breed 
from  whose  weight  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds  each.  The 
young  of  such  fish  attain  a  growtli  almost  incredibly  more  rapid  than 
those  derived  from  stunted  Carp.  Store  Teiich  ought  also  to  be  selected 
from  large  and  healthy  fish,  or  they  will  never  answer  their  owner's 
wishes  or  expectations. 

Ponds  should  not  be  overstocked,  nor  in  the  opinion  of  many,  be 
suffered  to  remain  unfished  longer  than  f^rec  years,  by  which  it  will  appear 
what  fish  thrive  best,  and  by  laying  dry  some  months,  the  bottom  may  be 
sown  with  oats,  which  will  when  green  be  good  food.  In  ponds  so 
situated  as  to  have  communication  with  each  other,  nex'er  put  into  the 
upper  of  them,  either  a  Fike,  a  Bream,  or  a  Roach,  the  spawn  will 
get  through  the  gratings,  and  by  that  means  all  the  lower  ponds  will 
unexpectedly  swarm  with  them.  The  Pike  will  destroy  the  jTr^  of  the 
Carp  and  Tench,  and  the  two  latter  will  consume  all  the  food  wliich 
should  be  the  subsistence  of  both  parents  and  progeny  ;  Pike,  Bream, 
and  Roach,  should  therefore  on  no  account  be  ever  put  into  the  first 
or  highest  of  a  succession  of  ponds. 

The  ova  of  fish  is  wonderfully  numerous,  their  prolific  powers  are 
detailed  in  Mr.  IIarmer's  2\ibles,  and  the  vast  increase  both  of  the  Cai'p 
and  Tench  removes  all  apprehensions  of  a  scarcity  where  a  very  limited 
number  indeed  oi  milters  and  spawncrs  are  kept  for  breeding,  the  pond 
best  adapted  for  this  purpose  is  one  having  rushes  growing  about  it,  and 
where  there  are  gravelly  shoals,  upon  which  some  cast  bavins  to  protect 
the  spawn  and  fry;  experience  has  shewn  that  tht  first  seaso7i  after  a 
pond  has  lain  dry  during  the  summer,  Carp,  Tench,  and  Perch,  will 
breed  most  plentifully  in  it.  The  Compiler,  (after  furnishing  it  with  a 
sluice  and  conveyance  for  the  waste  water,)  turned  the  current  of  a 
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brook  into  a  very  large  gravel  pit,  ihkt  had  not  been  worked  for  years, 
and  was  swarded  at  most  parts  of  its  bottom ;  he  put  into  it  about 
thirty  brace  of  Carp,  of  which  none  weighed  less  than  eight,  and  some 
as  much  as  eleven  pounds  each  Carp  ;  the  produce  was  the  next  year  asto- 
nishing, he  caught  at  one  throw  with  a  minnow  casting  net,  upon  the  shal- 
low at  the  mouth  of  the  pond,  1025  Carp  from  o?ie  to  two  inches  long,  a 
considerable  number  of  these  were  given  to  the  Gentleman  who  lived 
at  Little  Waltham  Hall,  who  had  some  very  good  pieces  of  water, 
and  into  one  of  which  they  were  put ;  five  years  after  the  pond  was 
fished,  and  the  same  Carp  weighed  many  of  them  upwards  of  four 
pounds  each,  an  instance  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  stock  of  large 
Carp. 

In  taking  fish  out  of  ponds  to  be  put  into  others,  one  caution  is,  to 
bruise  and  handle  them  as  little  as  may  be ;  when  the  water  is  drawn 
low,  and  nets  are  employed,  the  fish  (which  will  probably  be  numerous 
at  a  haul)  should  not  be  drawn  directly  to  shore,  but  taken  out  of  the 
net  whilst  in  about  eighteen  inches  of  water,  they  will  be  clearer  from 
mud,  and  less  liable  to  bruises ;  hoop-nets  should  be  fixed  upon  poles, 
to  hand  them  ashore,  and  not  too  many  fish  put  into  one  net ;  if 
this  sort  of  machine  is  not  to  be  had,  Jiag-baskets  may  be  a  substitute, 
but  when  a  pond  is  designed  to  have  all  the  water  let  oif,  and  the  fish 
shifted,  these  hoop-nets  should  always  be  in  readiness,  in  them  they  can 
be  placed  clear,  or  afterwards  cleansed  from  the  mud  with  little  trouble, 
and  still  less  damage  to  the  fish. 

All  fish  bear  carriage  best  in  winter,  that  is  from  November  until 
March  is  over ;  should  there  be  a  necessity  for  their  being  removed 
during  summer,  the  night  is  the  only  time  for  doing  it  with  any  chance 
of  safety,  large  Carp  and  Tench  will  move  best  upon  clean,  dry,  wheat 
straw,  the  fish  to  be  laid  flat  upon  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  carriage,  or  in 
flat-bottomed  baskets,  but  large  fish  v/ill  not  bear  to  lie  one  tier  over  another 
for  any  considerable  distance,  nor  is  it  worth  the  risque,  those  who 
know  the  value  of  full  grown  fish,  will  not  bear  unwillingly  the  expence  of 
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a  second  journey  to  convey  them  safely,  rather  than  by  packing  them 
too  close,  destroy  one  half  of  what  they  carry.  Tlie  soo?7er  fish  that 
are  to  be  moved,  are  stowed  in  the  carriage  or  baskets  after  being  taken 
from  the  pond,  the  better,  they  will  be  more  able  to  bear  the  deprivation 
of  their  element  when  just  taken  from  it,  than  when  exhausted  by  their 
gaspings  and  struggles  on  the  grass.  For  very  small  fish,  water  carts 
may  answer  and  preserve  them  well,  but  the  mere  jolting  of  the  Avater 
in  the  cask,  must  drive  large  fish  either  against  the  sides  of  it,  or 
against  each  other  with  such  violence,  as  to  be  extremely  injurious,  and 
generally  fatal  to  more  than  one  half  of  the  cargo ;  the  cask  must  be 
replenislied  in  its  progress  wherever  /re*^,  cleati  water  can  be  had,  and  in 
taking  the  fish  out,  hoop-nets  should  be  held  underneath  the  stream, 
from  the  opening  whence  the  fish  are  to  issue,  and  after  receiving  a 
few,  empty  them  into  the  water  for  which  they  are  destined. 


Of  these  there  are  great  varieties,  and  almost  every  individual  believes 
he  has  a  peculiar  plan  of  forming  them  superior  to  his  neighbour  ;  no  set 
of  men  are  more  bigotted  to  their  own  opinions  upon  this  subject,  than 
the  London  Net-makers,  some  of  whom,  hoAvever  neat  their  work,  and 
apparently  well  disposed  for  the  intended  purpose,  are  so  far  from  being 
competent  judges,  as  scarcely  ever  to  have  seen  many  of  the  kinds  of  net 
they  deal  in,  ever  set  in  water  during  their  lives  ;  it  is  not  extremely 
probable  that  under  such  disadvantages,  they  can  know  more  than  their 
customer's  order  tells  them,  which  generally  consists  in  desiring  a  net, 
such  a  number  o^ yards  long,  and  so  many  /ee^  in  depth  ;  respecting  the 
hanging  of  the  net,  both  parties  are  usually  silent,  and  perhaps  from 
the  same  cause.  As  a  practical  «e/-fisher  (than  whom  ^e\v  men  have 
seen,  or  in  the  water  assisted  more,)  the  Compiler  Aentures  to  give 
a  few  hints,  which  his  brother  Sportsmen  may  not  find  unworthy 
of  trial. 
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In  the  making  a  drag-net,  the  size  of  tlie  mesh  should  never  be  less 
than  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  there  should  be  an  extent  of  three  times  in 
length,  and  twice  in  depth  of  the  plain  net,  before  it  is  hung  upon  the 
cork  and  lead  lines,  (that  is,  if  the  drag  is  meant  to  be  ticenty  yards 
long,  and  twelve  feet  deep,  there  must  be  sixty  yards  of  net  in  length, 
and  twenty  four  feet  in  depth  for  a  sheet  drag  ;  if  made  with  a  cod,  it 
must  be  let  in  with  great  care  as  to  the  widenings,  so  that  in  fishing 
it  keeps  a  proper  open  centre.)  As  drag-nets  are  usually  hung,  any  one 
Avho  is  in  the  water  when  they  are  used,  will  feel  when  the  lines  are 
hauled,  the  lead  line  above  the  calf  of  his  leg,  and  frequently  above  his 
knee,  and  that  continued  to  very  near  the  bosom  of  the  net.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  chance  of  success,  such  an  implement 
affords. 

Always  use  two,  if  not  three  flexvs  with  the  drag,  one  or  two  flews 
can  then  be  kept  forward  for  the  drag  to  force  to,  and  in  fishing 
every  hole,  back  the  drag  with  s.flew,  that  is,  after  the  drag  approaches 
close  to  the  first  flew,  of  course  that  will  be  pulled  on  one  or  other  side 
of  the  river,  if  any  fish  are  in  it  they  should  be  taken  out,  and  so  soon  as 
the  drag-net  has  passed,  let  the  Jiew  be  pulled  back  into  its  former 
station ;  the  fish  that  are  disturbed  by  the  drag  (from  the  deficient 
manner  in  which  their  lead  lines  have  been  shewn  to  keep  a  re- 
gular sweep  at  the  bottom, )  soon  perceive  an  opening  to  escape  be- 
neath it,  and  in  striking  rapidly  to  their  old  harbours,  run  headlong 
into  the  back  flew  ;  the  discolouring  of  the  water  from  the  trampling 
of  the  people  in,  together  with  the  motion  of  some  part  of  the  drag 
upon,  the  mud,  all  contribute  to  the  success  of  this  expedient,  by  which 
the  best  fish  will  always  be  captured. 

A  drag-net  should  always  be  used  up  the  stream ;  however  low  the  water 
in  a  river  may  be  drained  for  the  convenience  of  those  fishing  in  it,  there 
will  still  be  a  current  sufficient  to  preserve  the  water  clear  enough  for 
stumps  and  hangs  of  various  descriptions  to  be  avoided,  besides  the 
drain  of  the  water  keeps  the  meshes  of  the  net  extended,  and  enables  it 
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to  fish  with  every  advantage  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  drawing  down  the 
stream,  the  iniidding  of  the  water  progressively  prevents  the  discovery 
of  stubs,  &c,  that  would  injure  the  net,  and  aids  the  escape  of  the 
fish,  and  moreover  drives  the  net  into  folds,  which  the  leaves  of  the 
weeds  turning  the  same  way,  not  a  little  assist. 

Never  allow  the  fish  that  a  drag-net  brings  to  land,  to  be  indis- 
criminately destroyed,  the  largest  of  the  inferior  kinds,  such  as  Roach, 
Dace,  Slc.  may  be  distributed  to  the  assistants,  and  to  tlie  poor,  who 
always  most  gladly  receive  them,  the  smaller  of  all  sorts  should  be 
returned  into  the  river  for  future  draughts.  This  precaution  is  su- 
perfluous to  the  real  Sportsman  if  present,  but  it  is  an  esswitial 
order  to  be  delivered  to,  and  strictly  obeyed  by,  his  servants,  in 
his  absence. 


May  be  described  as  of  tzvo  kinds,  the  one  for  drawing,  the  other  to 
be  placed  either  as  a  stop  to  a  drag-net,  or  to  be  set  and  left  quietly 
standing  in  a  pond  or  river,  to  intercept  the  fish.  Those  for  drawing 
should  be  made  of  stouter  materials,  and  the  lint  of  all  should  be  silk, 
the  expence  is  greater  at  the  first,  but  the  Compiler  has  had  silkflezvs 
of  both  sorts,  wheie  the  lint  has  outlasted  thi^ee  sets  of  walling,  and 
still  remained  perfectly  good ;  it  must  however  be  understood  that 
great  care  was  observed  in  the  washing  and  drying  his  nets,  for 
silk  has  no  peculiar  power,  any  more  than  hemp,  to  defend  itself  against 
the  heat,  which  a  few  hours  will  generate,  when  thrown  together  full  of 
mud  and  weeds,  and  both,  by  such  slovenly  inattention,  are  as  quickly 
spoiled ;  yet  carefully  managed,  a  silk  net  will  endure  to  the  utmost 
wishes  of  the  proprietor,  and  such  is  the  quality  of  silk  when  Avet,  that 
the  fish  which  touches  it  is  sure  to  be  entangled,  the  texture  is  so 
pliant,  that  a  fish  is  enveloped  before  being  sensible  of  it,  and  the  more 
he  struggles,  the  faster  he  is  confined. 
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For  a  dragging Jiab,  the  lint,  two  inches  and  a  quarter  mesh,  saenty 
meshes  deep,  and  fifty-two  yards  in  length,  (to  be  hung  twenty  yards 
long,  and  eight  feet  deep, )  it  will  take_yb«/'  pounds  and  a  half  of  silk. 

For  a  setting  flew,  of  a  similar  mesh,  and  tiinety  deep,  Avith  the  same 
length  of  lint,  and  depth  of  hanging,  five  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  silk; 
from  these  may  be  calculated  any  larger  or  smaller  size.  Never  7rt« 
or  colour  flews,  it  renders  them  easier  to  be  discerned  by  the  fish. 

The  walls  or  trammels  of  flews  should  be  at  least  eighteen  inches 
square,  (but  two  feet  is  preferable,)  those  of  nine  or  txcelve  inches, 
hung  diamond  fashion,  are  only  calculated  to  receive  a  fish  that  strikes 
point  blank  ;  it  is  impossible  for  a  good  sized  fish  to  get  in  sidexvaysy 
(whereby  they  are  more  entangled  than  by  touching  the  flew  in  any 
other  direction,)  besides  these  small  walUngs  render  a  net  more 
cumbersome,  and  are  for  the  most  part  useless.  Flews  should  be  very 
lightly  leaded,  the  floats  or  corks  nicely  adjusted,  and  where  the  fish 
run  very  large,  the  mesh  of  the  lint  may  be  extended,  always  recol- 
lecting that  in  thread  nets,  the  materials  for  the  lint  must  be  three 
twisted,  and  cannot  be  too  strong  or  too  fine. 

In  Carp  fishing,  drawing  with  flezvs  is  the  most  killing  mode  yet 
devised,  they  slide  so  lightly  over  the  mud,  and  hamper  the  fish  in 
their  progress  through  the  water,  which  the  drag-net  does  not.  The 
quantities  of  Carp  which  the  Compiler  has  taken  by  this  plan  out 
of  the  Fobbing  Fleets  were  prodigious  ;  at  one  draught,  a  flew  of 
twenty  yards  was  so  loaded  that  nine  persons  could  scarcely  so  ease  it 
up  the  bank  as  to  prevent  its  being  broken  to  pieces  from  the  number 
of  Carp,  of  which  the  smallest  did  not  weigh  less  than  seven,  and 
many  of  them  as  much  as  eleven  pounds  each  fish,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  bulk  together  was  upwards  of  seven  hundred  weight. 

In  waters  Avhere  Carp  have  been  much  used  to  nets,  they  become 
so  shy  that  the  instant  they  find  a  net  behind  them  they  endeavour  to 
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leap  over  the  cork  line.  By  drawing  a  second  flew  about  (hire  yards 
beliind  the  first,  they  drive  headlong  into  it  after  escaping  from  the 
first.  Mullets  might  perhaps  be  more  numerously  taken  by  this  ])lan 
than  any  other,  as  they  constantly  leap  the  nets. 

When  fishing  wixh  Jlervs,  either  in  rivers  or  ponds,  it  is  most  ridicu- 
lous to  be  plunging  and  beating  the  water.  (Some  employ  a  rope  tied 
to  a  horses  skull,  others  have  poles  for  the  purpose  with  old  shoe 
soles  nailed  to  the  end.)  Pike,  Tench,  and  Perch,  will  more  readily 
strike  the  flew  when  the  water  is  undisturbed  and  at  rest,  than  from  all 
the  violence  that  can  be  exerted,  and  Carp  flee  to  and  keep  in  their 
harbours  at  the  least  noise.  Flews  do  more  execution  at  7iight  than 
in  the  day,  for  two  reasons,  that  the  fish  are  the7i  roving  about 
upon  their  feed,  and,  that  there  is  no  uproar  in  the  water  to  make 
them  conceal  themselves  from  expected  danger. 


%\^t  Cafnng  il^et 

maybe  successfully  employed  in  a  certain  depth  of  water;  (viz.  Gudgeon 
net  at  four,  and  large  mesh'd  casting-net  from  six  to  eight  feet ;)  in  the 
making,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  putting  in  the  -a'ideiiings,  or 
the  net  will  never  open  J  reeli/,  however  skilful  the  person  that  throws 
it ;  in  preparing  it  for  casting,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  upon  the  shoulder 
so  short,  as  to  prevent  the  leads  having  their  proper  swing,  which 
is  to  be  aided  by  the  corresponding  turn  of  the  casters  b.dy,  at  the 
exact  moment  of  delivering  it  from  his  arm,  and  the  first  object  js 
to  let  the  leads  all  break  the  surface  at  once.  Many  persons  jerk  one 
part  of  the  net  high  in  the  air,  (which  assists  the  spreading,)  whilst 
the  other  part  of  the  lead  line  drops  close  to  the  caster's  foot,  making 
a  variation  of  some  seconds  in  the  fall  of  the  different  leads  into  the 
water  ;  fish  must  be  very  crowded,  or  extremely  sleepy,  if  they  remai}i 
within  the  curtailed  range  and  slotv  sinking  of  a  net  so  cast.    Tl^e 
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nicety  of  the  art  is,  to  be  able  to  cover  any  particular  spot,  and  to 
shape  the  net  accordingly,  and  no  one  can  be  deemed  a  proficient 
■unless  he  is  an  Ambidexter,  and  throws  from  either  shoulder,  as  the 
turning  and  holes  in  a  river  may  require. 

For  Carp  or  large  fish  the  mesh  should  be  an  inch  and  three  quarters, 
and  the  circumference  of  the  lead  line  not  less  than  twenty-four  yards, 
and  from  that  to  tzventy-eight :  if  made  of  silk  it  will  sink  more 
speedily,  and  of  course  will  admit  to  be  thrown  with  success  in  deeper 
water  and  over  weeds.  By  baiting  a  place  in  ponds  with  grains,  worms, 
or  graves,  the  fish  may  be  collected,  and  the  casting-net  thrown  over 
them ;  should  there  be  much  mud,  let  the  net  remain  quiet  some 
minutes,  and  the  fish  will  rise  from  the  mud,  into  which  they  may 
have  sunk  themselves  at  the  noise  of  the  net. — N.  B.  A  piece  of  crumb 
of  bread  put  into  the  "stomach  of  either  Carp  or  Tench  suspected  to  be 
tainted  with  the  mud,  will  absorb  all  the  disagreeable  taste,  and  should 
be  taken  out  before  they  are  sent  to  table. 


is  a  very  destructive  engine.  For  large  and  deep  waters,  the  mesh 
'should  be  inch  and  three  quarters,  the  length  full  nine  feet,  and  the 
hoops  (of  which  that  in  the  centre  should  be  iron,  rounded  like  a  curtain 
rod,  and  painted  i^ed,  to  prevent  its  rusting,)  should  be  strong  and  three 
feet  high.  In  laying  Hoop-nets,  place  them  where  the  water  gets 
tolerably  deep  from  a  gravelly  scour.  All  the  infallible  attraction  of 
brass  candlesticks,  yellow  ribbands,  flowers,  and  looking-glasses,  are 
superseded  by  the  arcanum  of  encircling  a  live  fish  brought  from  other 
waters,  in  each  Hoop-net :  whether  the  old  inhabitants  approach  the 
stranger  out  of  vengeance  or  curiosity  remains  a  mystery,  but  that  they 
will  run  into  the  Hoop-net  to  get  at  him  the  Compiler  positively 
insists.     It  was  a  secret,    which  an   old    Game-keeper    would    not 
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impart,  until  after  being  in  his  service  for  many  years  ;  Old  Jonathan 
always  requested  to  have  the  management  of  the  hoop-nets  lift  to 
himself,  and  would  allow  of  no  assistant,  and  his  plan  (the  above) 
always  proved  successful. 


are  very  useful  in  catching  Carp  or  Trout,  when  they  flee  to  the  banks. 
They  should  be  made  of  very  strong  twine,  inch  and  quarter  mesh,  be 
nine  feet  long,  with  cork  and  lead  Yme,  upon  which  there  should  be 
plenty  of  each  ;  a  few  widenings  should  be  thrown  into  the  middle,  so 
that  there  may  be  a  little  appearance  of  a  bag,  the  net  is  then  to  be 
firmly  fastened,  (so  that  it  stands  from  lead  to  cork,  three  or  four 
feet  deep,)  to  two  ash  pitchfork  handles,  shod  with  iron  spikes  at  one 
end.  In  surrounding  a  stub,  one  spike  is  to  remain  fixed  in  the 
ground,  whilst  the  other  is  thrust  underneath  the  stub,  the  fish  thus 
annoyed,  try  to  regain  the  deep  water,  and  strike  into  the  bosom  of 
the  net,  which  is  then  hoisted  up,  the  fish  taken  out,  and  the  net 
put  down  for  other  trials.  If  the  stubs  are  very  jagged,  both  spikes  are 
to  be  stuck  in  the  ground  as  close  as  possible  to  the  harbour,  and 
the  parties  grope  with  their  hands,  and  those  fish  which  escape  their 
fingers,  are  caught  in  the  stub-net. 


Hatos  telatitifi  to  ir^Mj* 


BY  the  statute  3.  EJ.  i.  1.  none  without  license  shall  fish  in  another's  vivary,  (a  place  where 
£sh  are  ktpt,  j  Iri't.  162.)  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  ransom,  and  double  damages  to  the  party, 
if  he  will  sue,  if  not  the  King  shall  have  the  suit  as  against  the  peace  ;  and  persons  indicted, 
shall  be  attached  and  distiained  to  appear  within  a  month,  then  a  second  diitringas  to  appear  in 
six  wctks,  and  on  default  shall  be  convict  and  fined.  And  misfeasors  in  fish  ponds  shall  make 
amends,  &c.  c.  20. 
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By  the  Stat.  13  EJ.  1,  c.  47.  and  13  Rid,  2.  19.  none  shall  take  Salmon  between  S/i  Sep- 
tember and  I  ith  No'vember,  nor  young  Salmon  with  engines  at  mill  pools,  between  the  middle  of 
y^nVand  24/Zi  oijune,  nor  with  nets  or  engines  destroy  the  fry  offish,  on  pain  of  having  the 
nets  burned  for  the  first  offence,  of  imprisonment  for  a  quarter  of  year  for  the  second,  and  of  a 
whole  year  for  the  third. 

By  the  Stat,  I  7  Ric.  2.  c.  9.  Justices  of  Peace  shall  be  conservators  of  the  above  statutes,  and 
may  appoint  under-conservators,  and  at  Sessions  enquire  of  defaulters,  &c. 

By  the  Stat.  1  Eliz.  1 7.  none  shall  take  the  young  fry  or  spav/n  of  fish,  nor  kill  pike  under  ten, 
salmon  under  sixteen,  trout  under  eight,  or  barbel  under  twelve  inches;  nor  fish,  unless  for  smelts, 
loaches,  minnows,  gudgeons,  or  eels,  but  with  an  angle,  or  a  net  of  a  meash  of  two  inches  and 
a  half,  on  pain  of  20/.  of  which  Justices  of  Peace  may  inquire  if  no  presentment  in  the  leet 
within  a  year. 

By  22  &  23  Car.  2.  c.  25.  a  person  convict  by  confession  of  one  witness,  within  a  month 
after  the  offence,  before  any  Justice  of  Peace  of  taking  fish  in  a  river,  pond,  &c.  or  assisting 
thereto,  -without  consent  of  the  Lord  or  the  owner,  shall  pay  to  the  party,  not  exceeding  treble 
damage,  and  to  the  poor  not  exceeding  ten  shillings,  what  the  Justice  thinks  meet  to  be  levied 
by  distress  and  sale,  &c.  and  in  default  to  be  committed  not  exceeding  a  month,  unless  he  give 
bond  with  surety  not  above  ten  pounds,  not  to  offend  more. 

By  the  Stat.  4  &  5  Will.  Sc  Mar.  23.  none  shall  keep  any  net,  &c.  for  taking  fish,  other  than 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  a  river  or  fishery,  and  the  owner  or  occupier  of  a  river  of  fishery,  or 
any  authorized  by  them,  may  seize  them  from  persons  using  the  same  without  consent. 

By  Stat.  5  Geo.  3.  c.  14.  persons  stealing  fish  from  any  river  or  pond,  in  a  park  or  paddock, 
fenced  in  and  inclosed,  or  from  a  garden,  orchard,  or  yard  adjoining  or  belonging  to.  a 
dwelling  house,  or  aiding  or  receiving,  to  be  transported  for  seven  years,  on  conviction  at 
goal- delivery. 

For  stealing  fish  in  other  inclosed  ground,  private  property,  forfeiture  of  5/.  to  the  owner,  or 
commitment  for  six  months  by  one  Justice. 

By  the  black  act  (9  Geo.  i.  c.  22.)  it  is  mzAc  felony  under  some  special  circumstances,  to  steal 
in  a  fish  pond.  If  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  break  down  the  head  or  mound  of 
any  fish  pond,  whereby  the  fish  shall  be  lost  or  destroyed,  or  shall  rescue  any  person  in  custody 
for  such  offence,  or  procure  any  other  to  join  him  therein,  he  shall  be  guilty  oi  felony,  -without 
ienefi  of  clergy. 
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CONVICTION. 

A  convfction  on  this  act  (yC  2.  c.  14.)  must  shew  that  the  fishing,  &c,  was  without 
consent  of  the  owner,  and  it  must  appear  upon  oath  who  was  the  owner.  4  hurr.  2279. 

.  If  a  man  is  convicted  of  taking  fish,  without  saying  of  another  person,  or  in  another  person's 
pond,  or  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  (or  itealing,  ^.)  it  is  bad.  Rex  v.  Alallison. 
M.  32.  G.  z,  2  Burr,  679. 

ADJUDGED  CASES. 

In  rivers  not  navigable,  land  owners  have  the  right  of  fishing  on  each  side,  commonly  to  the 
middle  of  the  stream  ;  in  navigable  rivers,  it  is  prima  fade  in  the  King,  and  is  public,  but  a 
private  person  may  have  an  exclusive  right  by  grant  or  prescription.  Carter  <v.  Murcot.  //.. 
8.  Geo,  3.  4  Burr.  2162. 

It  is  said  that  those  are  trespassers  In  ponds,  who  endeavour  to  take  fish  therein,  though  none 
afiually  taken.     2  Inst,  20P- 

■  It  has  been  held  that  where  the  Lprd.  of  the  Manor  hath  the  soil  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
it  is  good  evidence  that  he  hath  the  right  of  fishing,  and  it  puts  the  proof  upon  him  who  claims 
a  free  fishery,  but  where  a  river  ebbs  and  flows,  and  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  there  it  is  common  to  all, 
and  he  who  claims  a  privilege  to  himself,  must  prove  it,  for  If  trespass  is  brought  f-T  fishing 
there,  the  defendant  may  justify  that  ihe  place 'wiere  is  an.  arm  of  the  sea,  in  which  all  the. 
King's  subjects  hath,  and  ought  to  have  free  fishery. 

In  the  Seiiern  the  soil  belongs  to  the.  owners  of  the  land  on  each  side,  and  the  soil  of  the- 
Riier  Thames  \i  in  the  King,  but  the _fishing  is  common  to  all.   i  Mod.  105. 

He  who  is  owner  of  the  soU  of  a  private  river,  hath  a  separate  or  several  fishery,  and  he  that 
hath  /i  ee  fishery,  hath  a  property  in  the  fish,  and  may  bring  a  possessory  action  for  them  ;  but 
communis  piscaria  is  like  all  other  common.  2  Salk.  637. 

There  needs  no  privilege  to  make  a  fish  pond,  as  there  doth  in  the  case  of  a  warren. 
6  Mod.  183. 

In  taking  fish  In  a  trunk  or  net,  larceny  may  be  committed  of  them.  I  Hale,  511.  But  offish 
in -4  ri'ver  or  pond,  larceny  cannot  be  committed.     Ibid. 

A  person  claiming  a  free  fishery,  a  several  fishery,  or  a  common  of  fishery,  must  shew  the 
foundation  of  his  claim,  for  the  right  is  prima  facie  in  all  the  King's  subjects,  or  in  the  owner  of 
the  soil.  I  Mod,  ic6. 
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The  owner  of  a  several  fishery  may  lawfully  detain  nets,  or  other  engines,  doing  damage,  but 
if  he  cut  or  destroy  them,  an  adion  of  trtspass  will  lie.     Cra,  Car,  228. 

The  owner  of  a  several /shery  hath  a  privileged  property  in  fish  therein,  and  trespass  will  lie 
for  taking  them.    liiJ.  5J3. 

An  action  of  trespass  was  brought  for  cutting  the  plaintiff's  oars  and  nets.  The  defendant 
justifies,  for  that  he  was  seized  of  a  several  piscary,  and  the  plaintiff  with  others,  endeavoured 
with  their  oars  to  row  upon  his  water,  and  with  the  nets  to  catch  his  fish  ;  and  for  the  safe- 
guard of  his  fishing  he  took  and  cut  the  nets  and  oars,  &c.  This  was  adjudged  to  be  no  good 
jubtification,  because  he  may  have  taken  the  nets  and  oars,  and  detained  them  as  Jamage  feasant, 
and  so  have  stopped  their  further  fishing.     Cro.  Car.  228. 

An  aftion  does  not  lie  for  fishing  in  a  river  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  ;  for  the  property  of 
the  soil  of  all  such  rivers  is  in  the  king  ;  and  all  persons  ha.\e />rima  facie  a  right  to  fish  therein. 
1  Mod.  105. 

A  person  who  fishes  in  the  fishery  of  another,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  giving  rise  to  an 
aftion  to  try  the  right,  is  not  liable  to  a  penalty  under  5  Geo.  3.  c.  14.     2  Dougl.  J17. 

Fisheries  are  of  three  sorts,  namely,  several,  free,  common.  To  constitute  a  s^f^ra/fisheryt  Jt 
IS  requisite  that  the  party  claiming  it  should  so  far  have  the  right  of  fishing,  independent  of  all 
others,  as  that  no  person  should  have  a  co-exiensive  right  with  him  in  the  subjcft  claimed  (for 
where  any  other  person  has  such  co-extensive  right,  then  it  is  only  z.  free fiihery) ;  but  ^partial 
independent  right  in  another  person,  or  a  Lmited  liberty,  does  not  derogate  from  the  light  of  the 
general  owner.     4  5arr.  2817,  8. 

But  the  Court  did  not  determine  the  question,  "  Whether  a  person  can  claim  a  several  fishery 
without  being  owner  of  the  soil."     Ibid. 

The  water  bailiff  has  no  right  to  seize  the  nets  or  fish  in  a  person's  own  fishery,  as  prohibited 
by  I  £//z,  c.  1 7,  without  previous  presentment  or  convidlion.     3  Burr.  1 770. 

The  violation  of  this  public  law  (of  i  Eliz,  c.  17)  is  not  within  the  idea  of  a  nuisance ;  the 
iriethod  prescribed  by  it  must  be  pursued.    Ibid. 

There  may  be  a  prescriptive  right  in  the  subjeft  to  a  several  fishery  In  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
Mayor,  <Sc.  of  Orford  1/.  Richardson,  4  T.  R.  439. 

The  right  of  fishing  in  the  sea  is  a  right  common  to  all  the  King's  subjects.  Ward  v.  Cmt- 
ivett,  Wdlis's  Rep.  268. 
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Every  subjedV,  of  common  right,  may  fish  with  lawful  nets  in  a  navigable  river  as  virell  as  in 
the  sea.     IVarren  v.  Mallhews,  6  Mod.  73.     The  Crown  has  orjy  a  right  to  royal  fish.     JtiJ. 

An  indiftment  lies  for  fishing  in  the  private  pond  of  another.     6  Mod.  183. 

Parlet  -v.  Gray. — Trespass. — The  case  was,  that  a  man  having  fishes  in  his  pond,  made  his 
executors  and  died.  The  defendant  being  his  executor,  takes  the  fishes,  and  the  plaintiff'  as  heir 
brings  trespass  ;  and  upon  this  matter  disclosed  it  was  demurred  in  law.  Adjudged  without  ar- 
gument for  \he  plaintiff;  for  although  it  he  felony  to  steal  fish  out  of  a  dam  or  pond*,  or  trunk 
(18  Ed'w.  4.  PL  8.)»  yet  the  owner  dying  and  leaving  them  in  the  pond,  they  are  as  profits  of 
the  freehold,  which  the  executor  shall  not  have,  but  the  heir,  or  he  who  hath  the  water.  Cro, 
£liz.  372, 

In  July  1757,  yohn  Ilansonbeing  indifleJ  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  stealing  twenty-five  live  fish, 
called  carp,  value  los.  three  tench  value  3^-.  and  three  perch  value  lid,  the  property  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Vere  Beauclerk,  &c.  pleaded  guilty,  and  being  ordered  to  be  branded, 
the  same  was  immediately  done. 

And  ^ohn  Graham  was  indifted  for  that  he,  before  the  felony  was  committed  by  Hanson,  on 
the  14th  of  April,  feloniously  did  incite,  move,  procure,  and  abet  the  said  Hanson,  to  wit,  on 
the  17th  of  April,  the  said  fish  so  stolen  did  receive  and  have,  well  knowing  them  to  have  been 
stolen ;  and  of  this  offence  the  said  j^ohn  Graham  was  brought  in  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be 
transported  for  fourteen  years. 

William  Hetherington  and  jfohn  Sorrel  were  indiiSed  for  stealing  out  of  a  pond  in  a  garden  ad- 
joining to  the  dwelling-house  of  y^«n  Talk,  widow,  twenty  gold  fish,  value  20/.  and  twenty 
silver  fi,h,  value  20/.  the  property  of  the  said  Ann  Talk,  and  being  convidled,  were  sent  to  work 
on  the  River  Thames. — l^ide  Trials  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  December  17CO. 

John  Hunidon  being  Indifted  for  a  similar  offence,  in  stealing  gold  fish  out  of  a  pond  belonging 
to  the  above-mentioned  Ann  Ta  k  ;  and  the  case  being  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  twelve 
Judges,  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  said  Judges  he  was  convifted,  and  sentenced  to  work  a 
year  in  the  ballast  lighters,     ndeibid.  178 1. 

Fishing  in  inclosed  ponds,  &c.  with  intent  to  steal,  or  buying  stolen  fish,  is  felony,  but 
within  clergy. 

*  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  stealing  fish  from  zpoitd  is  not  felony.  See  to  thrs 
point  Foster's  Croitm  Lata,  p  366,  Ouen  20,  and  9  Geo,  1,  c.  22.  which  makes  it  felony,  under 
some  special  circumstances,  to  Steal  fish  in  a  pond« 
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Fish  taken  in  a  pond,  or  in  any  inclosed  river,  are  liable  to  pay  tythe.  I  Roll.  Ahr,  636. 
*/.  4.  6.  7.  But  no  tythe  is  due,  except  by  custom,  of  fish  taken  in  the  sea,  or  in  any  open  river, 
although  they  are  taken  by  a  person  who  has  a  several  fishery,  because  such  fish  axijettt  natura. 
Noy.  108.  Cro.  Car.  332. 

A  lease  of  the  fishery  of  a  pond,  with  the  spear-sedge,  flags,  and  rushes,  in  and  about  the 
same,  is  such  a  constructive  demise  oi  the  soil,  ihzl  it  is  a  sufficient  tenement,  within  the  13  &  14 
Car,  2.  c.  12.  to  confer  a  settlement.     Bolt's  poor  Laius.  v.  2.  p.  102. 

A  conviction  on  the  Stat.  5  Geo.  3.  c  14.  for  fishing  without  consent  of  the  owner,  "in 
a  part  of  a  certain  stream,  which  runneth  between  B.  in  the  parish  of  A  in  the  county  of  W. 
and  C.  in  the  same  paris.h  and  county,"  quashed,  because  it  did  not  appear  that  the  intermediate 
course  of  the  stream  tetiv  en  the  two  termini,  in  which  the  oiFence  was  alleged  to  be  committed, 
was  in  the  county  of  W.  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  convicting  Magistrate.  King  v. 
Edwards.  1  Bail's  T.  Rep.  z-ji. 

Roy  'versus  The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  June  5,  1741. 

The  bill  was  brought  to  be  relieved  against  a  judgment  obtained  at  law  on  a  bond  in  the  pe- 
nalty of  100/.  and  likewise  excessive  damages  of  forty  pounds,  and  for  a  perpetual  injunftion. 

The  plaintiff  was  jointly  bound  with  his  son  in  a  bond  in  the  penalty  of  i  oq/.  that  the  son 
should  not  commit  any  trespass  in  the  Duke's  royalty,  by  shooting,  hunting,  fishing,  &c.  unless 
with  the  licence  of  the  game  keeper,  or  in  company  with  a  qualified  person. 

The  son  afterwards  having  catched  two  flounders,  with  an  angling  rod,  in  the  Duke's  royalty, 
the  bond  was  put  in  suit  against  the  plaintiff,  and  judgment  for  the  penalty. 

Two  of  the  Duke's  servants,  one  of  them  brother-in-law  to  Marks,  the  game-keeper,  asked 
the  son  of  the  plaintiff  to  go  with  them,  and  divert  himself  with  fishing ;  they  angled  about  two 
hours,  in  a  navigable  river,  and  catched  two  flounders. 

The  verdidt  was  found  by  the  jury  merely  upon  the  evidence  of  these  two  servants. 

The  plaintiff  (his  son  being  dead)  has  been  obliged  to  pay  the  too/,  the  40/.  costs  of  suit, 
though  the  value  of  the  flounders  was  proved  to  be  twopence  only. 

The  bond  was  given  in  1729,  while  the  plaintiff  was  under  a  prosecution,  and  in  custody  be- 
fore a  justice  of  peace,  at  the  information  of  Marks,  the  game-keeper,  for  carrying  a  gun  in  the 
Duke's  manor,  and  for  killing  a  dog  belonging  to  the  Duke. 

It  was  not  pretended  that  the  plaintiff's  son  killed  any  game,  but  that  he  carried  a  gun  only. 
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Marks  took  him  befort  a  justice  of  peac*  that  lived  6fteen  miles  from  the  place,  when  there 
were  several  neighbouring  justices  withiu  three  miles. 

When  the  plaintiff's  son  was  before  the  justice  of  peacci  they  threatened  him  with  being  en- 
tirely ruined  by  the  Duke,  if  he  would  not  agree  to  give  this  bond. 

From  the  year  1729  till  1732,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  was  guilty  of  any  trespass  ;  and 
even  after  the  two  flounders  were  catchtd,  which  was  in  1732,  no  manner  of  notice  was  taken 
of  it  till  1734,  when  an  information  for  a  liot  having  been  tried  at  Winchester  (in  which  t.ieee 
very  servants  that  decoyed  the  son  into  this  fishing  were  convifted,  on  the  evidence  of  the  plain* 
'tiffin  this  cause),  immediately  after  the  trial,  the  suit  was  commenced  upou  the  bond. 

LCRD    CHA^CH,L0R:  — 

The  first  general  question  is,  Whether  the  bond  was  obtained  by  oppression,  and  by  the  im- 
position of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  servants  ? 

Secondly,  Supposing  there  is  an  evidence  of  such  imposition,  whether  the  bond  will  be  con« 
sidered  only  as  a  security  that  the  son  should  not  poach  for  the  future  i 

Thirdly,  Whether  an  ill  use  has  been:  made  of  this  bond  I 

As  to  the  first  head  of  relief,  oppression  and  imposition,  I  am  of  opinion  there  is  no  evidence  of 
cither  which  ought  to  induce  the  Court  to  relieve. 

The  plaintiff's  son  appears  to  have  been,  a  person  who  made  a  praftlce  of  carrying  a  gun,  and 
likewise  was  warned  several  times  by  Marks,  the  game-keeper,  not  to  come  into  the  Duke's 
manor :  afterwards  Marks,  being  upon  his  lawful  business,  finds  this  young  man,  with  a  gun  in 
Lis  hand,  and  might  have  justified  seizing  the  dog,  and  though  he  shot  him,  it  docs  not  make 
any  great  alteration,  because,  if  any  body  has  suffered,  the  Duke  has,  who  lost  the  benefit  of 
the  dug,  which  should  have  been  secured  to  his  own  use.  The  carrying  a  gun  and  shooting  the 
keeper's  dog,  in  return  for  his  own  being  killed,  was  a  suiEcient  justification  of  Marks  for  taking 
the  plaintiff 's  son,  before  a  justice  of  peace. 

As  to  the  point  of  taking  him  before  a  justice  of  peace  who  lived  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,  it  is.  not  a  thing  to  be  commended,  but;  however,  that  does  not  prevent  his  having  equal 
j.urisdiftion  as  if  he  bad  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  it  appears,  besides,  that  the  plaintiff's  son 
had  more  assistance  at  Winchester  than  he  would  have  had  in  any  other  part  of  the  countiy,  for 
be  had  the  Recorder  for  his  counsel,  and  it  is  very  probable  the  game-keeper  bad  an  eye  to 
baving  counsel  hiipself,  pr  he  would  not  have  thought  of  cairying  him  so  far. 

No  evidence  has  been  attempted  to  be  given  of  the  justice  of  peace  misbehaving  in  the  affair; 
OD  the  contrary,  he  was  so  favourable  as  not  to  levy  the  penalty  of  five  pounds,  which  the  statute 
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gives  against  a  person  carrying  a  gun  being  unqualified  ;  nor  was  there  any  notice  taken  of 
killing  the  Duke's  dog;  and,  however  trifling  it  may  be  called,  if  such  a  thing  had  come  before 
me  at  nisi prius,  on  the  insolent  behaviour  of  the  person  at  the  time  he  shot  the  dog,  and  other 
circumstances,  I  should  have  made  no  scruple  of  directing  very  considerable  damages . 

As  coun  ;el  appear  to  have  been  present  the  whole  time  before  the  justice  of  peace,  though 
it  is  not  said  tliey  advised  the  bond,  yet  I  must  presume  they  did,  as  nothing  is  shewn  to 
the  contrary. 

Bonds  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  game,  and  to  prevent  poaching,  are  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  lords  of  manors,  but  even  of  the  young  persons  who  enter  into  them,  as  this  sort  of 
idleness  generally  leads  them  to  worse  consequences. 

As  to  oppression,  if  there  had  been  any  illegal  advantage  taken  whilst  he  was  in  custody 
before  the  justice  of  peace,  he  might  have  been  relieved  at  law,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  a 
suit  in  equity. 

Though  there  Is  no  aft  of  parliament  which  direfts  taking  bonds  in  this  particular  case,  yet 
there  are  statutes  which  approve  of  it  in  similar  cases  ;  as  for  instance,  the  afts  that  relate  to  the 
customs  expressly  dircft  and  command  such  bonds  to  be  taken  to  prevent  and  guard  against 
offences  for  the  future.  The  aft  likewise  against  deer  stealing  commands  such  bonds  to  be  taken. 
FiJe  5  G.  I.e.  15.  seft.  4..  and  though  there  is  no  authority  in  the  present  case,  yet  it  shews  the 
doing  of  it  k  not  malum  in  se. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  have  insisted  It  Is  an  excessive  penalty,  and  to  be  sure  it  Is  a  large 
one  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  courts  of  equity,  where  a  bond  is  entered  into  voluntarily,  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  take  Into  their  consideration  the  greatness  or  smallness  of  the  penalty.  I  shall 
be  extremely  cautious  how  I  give  an  opinion  that  will  set  aside  such  bonds,  which,  if  rightly  used, 
may  be  of  great  service  in  the  preservation  of  the  game,  and  an  equal  benefit  to  the  obligors 
themselves,  In  taking  them  out  of  an  idle  course  of  life,  which  poaching  naturally  leads  them 
into. 

As  to  the  head  of  security  ;  It  Is  most  absurd  to  think  that  bonds  of  this  kind  were  Intended 
merely  as  a  security,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  recovered  upon  them. 

I  am  of  opinion,  when  these  sort  of  bonds  are  given  by  way  of  stated  damages  between  the 
parties,  it  is  unreasonable  to  imagine  they  could  only  be  intended  as  a  bare  security  that  the 
obligor  should  not  offend  for  the  future  ;  was  this  the  case,  In  what  respeft  is  a  gentleman  in  a 
better  condition,  who  has  such  a  bond,  than  he  vras  before,  if,  after  he  has  obtained  judgment 
at  law,  a  court  of  equity  will  give  him  no  other  satisfaftion  than  the  bare  value  of  the  price  of 
the  game  that  is  killed. 

These  two  heads  of  relief  may  therefore  be  laid  out  of  the  case,  ' 
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The  third  is  the  most  material  consideration,  and  that  is  the  ill  use  which  has  been  made  of 
the  bond. 

No  evidence  has  been  offered  to  shew  that  ever  the  plaintiff's  son  has  been  guilty  of  shooting, 
fishing,  hunting,  &c.  from  the  time  of  the  giving  the  bond  in  1729.  till  May  1732;  after  this 
faft  of  catching  the  two  flounders,  which  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  breach,  it  rests  for  two 
years,  and  no  adlion  was  brought  upon  the  bond ;  then  It  appears  that  the  plaintiff  here  was  a 
witness  in  an  infoimation  for  a  riot  tried  at  Winchester  assizes  in  Trinity  Term  1734,  where  the 
Duke's  two  servants  were  convidled,  and  chiefly  on  the  plaintiff's  evidence. 

It  is  a  very  mateiial  circumstance  that  the  plaintiff's  son  had  a  licence,  or  at  least  an  encourage- 
ment to  fish,  by  being  in  company  with  two  of  the  Duke's  servants,  one  of  which  was  brother- 
in-law  to  Marks  the  game-keeper. 

It  appears  by  the  evidence  that  Marks,  who  was  the  game-keeper,  who  had  the  authority  of 
the  Duke,  who  has  been  a  witness  to  the  transaftion  of  the  bond,  gave  a  hcence,  or  at  least  an 
encouragement  to  this  fishing,  which,  as  it  was  with  an  angling  rod  only,  could  not  be  called 
poaching,  nor  was  it  ever  so  esteemed. 

Besides,  in  such  a  traft  of  time  as  two  years,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  Marks,  the  game- 
keeper,  could  be  ignorant  of  this  fishing,  especially  as  his  own  brother-in-law  was  in  company. 

According  to  the  condition  of  this  bond,  the  plaintiff  could  not  be  relieved  at  law,  because  his 
son  could  not  fish  without  express  leave  from  the  game-keeper,  or  in  presence  of  a  qualified  per- 
son, so  that  if  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  himself  had  given  leave,  there  must  at  law  have  been  a 
vv-rdift,  because  it  is  not  within  the  express  terms  of  the  condition  of  the  bond. 

Now  when  a  man  has  made  this  moderate  use  of  his  liberty  of  fishing,  and  manifestly  appears 
to  have  had  leave,  it  would  be  hard  not  to  relieve  against  the  judgment,  and  penalty  recovered 
upon  this  bond  at  law. 

Lord  Hardwicke  decreed  the  plaintiff  should  be  relieved  against  the  verdiift,  and  that  the 
Duke  should  refund  the  10c/.  recovered  on  the  bond,  and  the  40/.  damages. 
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BIRD 


The  Author  of  Nature,  attentive  in  all  its  dispensations  to  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  has  furnished  to  him,  in  the  feathered  creation,  a  source 
of  diversified  and  delightful  enjoyment ;  the  loveliness  of  their  plumage 
captivates  his  eye,  the  sweetness  of  their  harmony  enchants  his  ear  ; 
without  their  "woodnotes  wild,"  the  morning  walk  would  be  cheerless, 
and  the  rural  landscape  would  lose  half  its  charms.  In  a  former  part 
of  this  Work,  the  finny  tribe  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Reader,  we 
shall  now  endeavour  to  extend  his  acquaintance  with  the  tuneful  race. 
Objects  with  which  we  are  familiar,  raise  no  emotions  within  us  of 
surprise  or  admiration.  Nothing  is  more  common  to  our  sight,  than 
the  flight  of  Birds,  yet  to  the  reflective  mind  it  affords  matter  of 
rational  amazement.  A  Bird  when  on  the  wing  is  elevated  high  above 
the  earth ;  notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  all  bodies  to  the  centre, 
it  glides  through  the  boundless  regions  of  air  with  ease  and  vigour, 
varies  its  course  to  every  direction  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  at  last 
descends  almost  from  the  clouds  on  a  particular  spot,  with  the  greatest 
exactness,  and  without  the  slightest  danger;  and  all  this  without  any 
external  impulse,  but  by  its  own  appropriate  make  and  movement, 
•which  are  most  curiously  calculated  for  the  element  for  which  it  is 
destined. 

Every  class  of  animals  has  its  peculiar  and  appropriate  designation  ; 
the  Quadruped,  muscular  and  vigorous,  treads  the  earth  in  common 
with  man,  and  is  either  subdued  to  docility,  or  left  to  range  the  woods 
in  the  wildness  of  their  native  strength  ;  the  Bird,  feeble  and  timid, 
wings  its  flight  in  air,  and  eludes  the  force  it  cannot  resist. 
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Birds  (it  is  not  here  inteiuled  to  discriminate  all  their  varieties,)  may 
be  chiefly  distinguished,  like  quadrupeds,  into  granivorous  and  carni- 
vorous ;  the  former,  naturally  of  a  mild  and  gentle  nature,  are  more 
easily  reclaimed,  and  Man,  ever  alert  and  on  the  watch  to  select 
whatever  is  subservient  to  his  interest  or  his  appetite,  has  accordingly 
domesticated  such  as  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  most  palatable 
and  most  nutritious. 

The  structure  of  these  sprightly  tenants  of  the  air  is  most  wisely  and 
curiously  contrived  to  assist  their  aerial  motion  ;  in  every  part  of  their 
form  they  are  active  and  buoyant,  moulded  for  lightness  and  shaped 
for  celerity.  Their  feathers,  particularly  their  wings,  are  found  to 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  air ;  the  general  diffusion  of  air  through 
their  bodies,  at  the  same  time  that  it  sustains  them  when  they  continue 
long  on  the  wing,  prevents  their  respiration  from  being  inipeded  by  the 
velocity  of  their  motion,  through  a  resisting  medium.  Were  they  not 
thus  provided  with  the  means  of  swiftly  transporting  themselves  from 
one  place  to  another,  their  subsistence  would  be  extremely  precarious ; 
obvious  causes  necessarily  occasion  their  supply  of  food  to  be  dis- 
tributed widely,  and  with  little  regularity,  they  are  consequently 
impelled  to  take  very  wide  and  various  excursions,  in  order  to  procure 
it;  owing  to  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  the  supply  is  sometimes 
extremely  scanty,  at  other  times  greatly  abundant ;  this,  together  with 
the  fluctuation  of  climate,  with  which  they  are  not  fitted  to  contend, 
is  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  periodical  migration  of  particular. 
classes. 

The  body  of  the  Bird  is  so  shaped  as  to  dispose  it  most  readily  for 
flight;  feeding  chiefly  on  small  worms  and  insects,  it  requires  no  power 
or  strength  to  contend  with  its  prey,  we  therefore  find  nothing  about 
it  of  the  well-knit  and  muscular  limb,  which  characterises  the 
Quadruped  ;  its  make  is  full  of  airiness  and  symmetry,  its  plumage  is 
well  adapted  to  protect  it  from  the  inclemency  of  the  atmosphere 
through  which  it  passes,  and   though  its  bones  are  sufticjently  solid 
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and  compact  to  sustain  its  bulk,  they  are  yet  so  slender  and  delicate 
as  to  make  but  little  addition  to  its  weight.  The  quills  of  its  feathers 
are  firm  but  very  light,  but  by  the  firmness  of  them,  it  is  enabled  to 
cleave  the  air  with  proper  force ;  by  their  lightness  it  ele^'ales  itself  at 
pleasure,  and  but  for  which  it  would  sink  downwards ;  all  their 
feathers  are  placed  generally  according  to  their  length  and  strength, 
so  that  in  flight,  the  longest  and  strongest  .feathers  have  the  greatest 
share  of  duty. 

The  feathers  of  the  Bird  would  perpetually  imbibe  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  in  every  impetuous  shower,  would  absorb  so  much 
wet,  as  would  almost,  if  not  wholly,  impede  its  flight,  had  not  the 
wise  Economy  of  Nature  obviated  this  by  a  most  effectual  expedient. 
This  animal  is  furnished  with  a  gland  at  the  extremity  of  its  body,  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  unctuous  matter,  which  can  be  pressed  out  with  its 
bill,  and  with  Avhich  it  lubricates  and  anoints  its  feathers  at  pleasure.  The 
wisdom  of  Providence  measures  out  to  every  class  of  animal  nature,  a 
supply  proportioned  to  its  necessities.  Thus  Birds  that  share,  as  it  were, 
the  habitations  of  Man,  and  live  under  covert,  as  they  require  a  more 
slerider  supply  of  this  fluid,  are  not  provided  with  so  large  a  stock  as 
those  that  rove  and  reside  in  the  open  element ;  on  this  account  it  is 
that  poultry,  when  wet,  make  so  rumpled  and  scurvy  a  figure. 

In  considering  and  comparing  the  senses  of  animals,  we  find  that 
of  sight  to  be  more  piercing,  extensive,  and  exact  in  Birds  than  in 
Quadrupeds,  and  this,  from  the  conformation  of  the  eye,  which  is  so 
organized,  as  to  render  their  vision  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  all 
ether  animals,  and  is  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
head ;  nor  is  this  superiority  conferred  upon  them  without  a  cor- 
respondent utility,  it  seems  indispensable  to  their  safety  and  subsistence ; 
were  this  organ  dull  and  obtuse,  the  Bird,  from  the  rapidity  of  its  motion, 
would  be  in  danger  of  striking  against  every  object  in  its  way;  the 
celerity  of  its  motion,  instead  of  being  an  advantage,  would  be  an 
evil,  their  flight  would  be  restrained  by  the  danger  resulting  from  it ; 
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were  their  sight  therefore  defective,  their  swiftness  would  avail  them 
nothing.  Indeed  we  may  consider  the  velocity  with  which  an  animal 
moves,  as  a  sure  indication  of  the  perfection  of  its  vision ;  a  Bird,  fop 
instance,  that  moves  swiftly  through  the  air,  must  undoubtedly  see 
better  than  one  that  slowly  describes  a  waving  tract ;  for  its  motion 
would  be  less  rapid,  were  it  not  exempted  from  fear  by  a  just  confidence 
in  the  subtlety  and  quickness  of  its  sight.  Among  the  Quadrupeds 
the  Sloth  has  its  eyes  enveloped  and  its  sight  limited ;  but  a  Sparrow- 
hawk  while  he  hovers  in  the  air,  espies  a  lark  sitting  on  a  clod,  though 
at  twenty  times  the  distance  at  which  a  Man  or  Dog  could  perceive 
it.  A  Kite,  soaring  an  imperceptible  height  in  the  clouds,  yet  disr 
tinguishes  the  small  lizards,  field-mice,  birds,  &c.  and  from  this 
elevated  station  pounces  upon  them  with  astonishing  swiftness  and 
imerring  aim.  The  Turkey-hen  too  sends  forth  a  scream  lo  warn 
her  defenceless  brood  to  make  good  their  retreat  from  the  bird  of 
prey,  which  she  descries  to  be  intent  upon  them  from  above,  although 
at  a  height  which  no  human  eye  could  reach. 

In  the  faculty  of  hearing,  likewise,  Birds  hold  a  superiority  over  the 
four-footed  race  ;  encompassed  generally,  when  not  on  the  wing,  by 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees,  which  must  greatly  intercept  their 
sight ;  they  would  be  the  victims  of  every  attempt  to  destroy  them, 
Avere  they  not  admonished  of  approaching  danger  by  their  quick  and 
distinct  perception  of  sound  ;  the  sense  of  smell,  however  is  less  acute 
in  Birds  than  among  the  Quadrupeds,  as  may  readily  be  discovered  on 
examining  the  structure  of  the  organ.  Man  is  eminently  superior  to  all 
animals  in  the  sense  of  touch,  and  perhaps  too  in  that  of  taste,  but  he 
is  inferior  to  most  of  them  in  the  other  three  senses.  We  may 
therefore  say  touch  in  Man,  smell  in.  the  Quadrupeds,  and  sight  in 
the  Birds,  are  the  three  most  perfect  senses,  and  which  intkieuce  the 
general  character. 

BuFFON,    to  whose  attentive  experiments  and  curious  research,   the 
science  of  Natural  History  is  considerably  indebted^  seems  of  opiuion, 
vol..  ir.  5  D 
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that  the  Birds  of  Song  owe  not  a  little  of  their  euphonic  powers  to 
their  intermixture  with  the  human  species;    "  Sweetness  of  voice  and 
melody  of  song  (says  the  celebrated  French  Naturalist,)   are  qualities 
which  in    Birds,    are  partly   natural,    partly    acquired.      Their    great 
facility  in  catching  and  repeating  sounds,   enables  them   not  only  to 
borrow  from  each  other,  but  often  to  copy  the  inflections  and  tones  of 
the  human  voice,   and  of  our  musical  instruments.     Is  it  not  singular 
(he  asks)  that  in  all  populous  and  civilized  countries,    most  of  the  Birds 
chant  delightful  airs,  while  in   the  extensive   deserts   of  Africa  and 
America,  inhabited   by  roving  savages,    the  winged  tribes  utter  only 
harsh   and  discordant  cries,   and  but  a  few  species  have  any  claim  to 
melody?    Must  this  difference  be  imputed  to  the  difference  of  climate 
alone  ?  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  operate  indeed  great  changes  on 
the  nature  of  animals,    and  often  externally  permanent  characters  and 
vivid   colours.      The  Quadrupeds,    of  which  the  garb    is   variegated, 
spotted,  or  striped,  such  as  the  Panthers,  the  Leopards,  the  Zebras,  and 
the  Civets,   are  all  natives  of  the  hottest  climates.     All  the  Birds  of 
the  tropical  regions  sparkle  with  the  most  glowing  tints,  while  those  of 
the  temperate  countries  are  stained  with  lighter  and  softer  shades  ;  of 
the  three  hundred  species    that  may    be  reckoned    belonging  to  our 
climates,  the  peacock,    the  cammon  cock,  the  golden  m'iole,   the  king- 
fisher, and  the  goldjinch,  only  can  be  celebrated  for  the  variety  of  their 
colours,  but  Nature  would  seem  to  have  exhausted  all  the  rich  hues 
of  the  universe  on  the  plumage  of  the  Birds  of  America,  of  Africa, 
and  of  India,     These  Quadrupeds,   clothed  in  the  most  splendid  robes, 
these   Birds  attired    in  the  richest  plumage,  utter  at  the    same    time 
hoarse,  grating,   or  even  terrible  cries.      Climate  has  no  doubt  a  prin- 
cipal share  in  this  phenomenon,  but  does  not  the  influence  of  man 
contribute  also  to  the  effect?"— I  must  confess  that  this  hypothesis  of 
the  influence  of  man,  in  producing  the  effect  here  in  part  ascribed  to 
it,  appears  to  me  rather  fanciful  than  solid.      The   harmony  of  the 
woodland    choristers   is   so   dissimilar,    even  from    the   most   musical 
articulation  of  the  human  voice,  that  I  fear  we   cannot  arrogate  to 
iouraelves  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  singing  masters  of  the 
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winged  creation.     As  to  any  improvement  in  melody,  which  they  may 
have  derived  from  our  musical  instruments,  the  groves  resounded  with 
the   harmony  of  its  feathered  tenants,    long  before  even  the  sackbut, 
psaltery,   and   dulcimer   of  distant  days,    had  attained   to    such    per- 
fection,   as   much    to    advance    them    in    the    gamut.      It    may    be 
questioned  whether  an  aviary  would  be  very  beneficially  constructed, 
even  in  the  side  boxes  of  the  Opera-house,   it's  inmates  would  perhaps 
not   edify  much,    even   by  the  exquisite  trillings  of  a  Banti,   or   the 
ad  libitum  cadences  of  a  Billington ;  perhaps  sufficient  reason   may  be 
assigned   why  Birds  in  populous  and   civilized    countries   chant    their 
delightful  airs,  while  in  the  extensive  deserts  of  Africa  and  America, 
but  a  few  species  have  any  claim  to  melody.     The  varied  tones  of 
Birds,  like  the  inflections  of  speech  in  Man,  are  derived  from  imitation, 
a  few  Barbarians  scattered  over  a  pathless  waste,   and  having  but  little 
intercourse  with  each  other,  would  no  doubt  have  the  faculty  of  speech 
infinitely  less  perfect  than  the  civilized  Man,   born  amid  the  busy  hum 
of  his  species,  and  in  a  state  of  perpetual    communication    with    all 
about  him  ;  so   in  populous  countries,   in  which  the  woods  and  forests 
abound  with  Birds  of  every  species,  always  consorting  with  each  other, 
and  intermingling  their  songs  in  concert,   it  seems  a  necessary  con- 
sequence that  their  notes  will  be  richer,   more  euphonical,    and  more 
diversified,    than  in  the  extensive   desert,  where  they  wing  the   skies 
alone,   and   are  by  necessity  in  a  state  of  almost  perpetual  separation. 
May  we  not    likewise  consider    it   as  in  the  order    and   intention    of 
Providence,   that  the  Birds  which  chant  their  delightful  songs,  should 
sooth  the  ear,   and  solace  the    heart  of  Man  ;    that    frequenting  his 
haunts,  and  in  some  measure  supported   by  his  labours,    they  should 
cheer  and  relieve  them,   rather  than  warble  in  the  solitary  wild,  and 
"  waste  their  sweetness  in  the  desert  air."     Besides  when  Mr.  Buffon 
tells  us,  that  in  those  immense  and  barren  tracts  of  Africa  and  America, 
the  winged  tribes  utter  only  harsh  and  discordant  notes,  and  that  only 
a  few  species  have  a  claim  to  melody ;  it  is  likely  that  these  few  species 
are  of  the  smaller  size,  and  that  it  is  the  larger  tribe  of  Birds  that  utter 
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these  harsh  and  discordant  cries.  In  this  there  is  nothing  extraor- 
dinary, the  fact  is  common  to  the  winged  species,  as  well  of  the. 
populous  regions  of  the  temperate,  as  the  forlorn  tracts  of  the  torrid 
zone.  "I  believe,"  says  Daines  Barrington,  "  there  is  no  instance  of 
any  Bird's  singing,  which  exceeds  our  Blackbird  in  size,  and  possibly 
this  may  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  its  concealing  itself,  if  it  called 
the  attention  of  its  enemies,  not  only  by  bulk,  but  by  the  proportionable 
loudness  of  its  notes. " 

The  different  principles  established  by  Buffon,  and  established  with 
sufficient  exactness,  are,  that  the  sensorium  of  Birds  contains  chiefly 
the  images  derived  from  the  sense  of  sight ;  and  these,  though  super- 
ficial, are  very  extensive,  and  for  the  most  part  relate  to  motion,  to 
distance,  and  to  space,  that  comprehending  a  whole  province  within 
the  limits  of  their  horizon,  they  may  be  said  to  carry  in  their  brain 
a  geographical  chart  of  the  places  which  they  view,  that  their  facility 
in  traversing  wide  territories,  is  one  of  the  causes  which  prompts  their 
frequent  excursions  and  migrations  ;  that  their  ear  being  delicate,  they 
are  alarmed  by  sudden  noises,  but  may  be  soothed  by  soft  sounds  and 
allured  by  calls  ;  that  their  organs  of  voice  being  exceedingly  powerful 
and  soft,  they  naturally  vent  their  feelings  in  long  resounding  strains ; 
that,  as  they  have  more  signs  and  inflections,  they  can,  better  than 
Quadrupeds,  express  their  meaning ;  that  easily  receiving,  and  long 
retaining  the  impressions  of  sounds,  the  organ  delights  in  repeating 
them ;  but  that  its  imitations  are  entirely  mechanical,  and  have  no 
relation  to  their  conceptions ;  that  their  sense  of  touch  being  obtuse, 
they  have  only  imperfect  ideas  of  bodies ;  that  they  receive  their 
information  of  distant  objects  from  sight,  not  from  smell ;  that,  as 
their  taste  is  indiscriminating,  they  are  more  prone  to  voracity  than 
sensuality  ;  that  from  the  nature  of  the  element  which  they  inhabit, 
they  are  independent  of  man,  and  retain  their  natural  habits  ;  that  for 
this  reason,  most  of  them  are  attached  to  the  society  of  their  fellows, 
and  easily  convene ;  that  being  obliged  to  unite  their  exertions  in 
building  a  nest,  and  in  providing  for  their  offspring,    the  pair  contract 
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an  affection  for  each  other,  Avhich  continues  to  grow,  and  then  extends 
to  the  tender  brood ;  that  this  friendship  restrains  the  violent  passions, 
and  even  tempers  love,  and  begets  chastity,  purity  of  manners,  and 
gentleness  of  disposition ;  that  though  their  power  of  fruition  is 
greater  than  in  other  animals,  they  confine  its  exercise  within  moderate 
bounds,  and  ever  subject  their  pleasures  to  their  duties;  and  finally, 
that  these  sprightly  beings,  which  Nature  would  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced in  her  gay  moments,  may  be  regarded  as  a  serious  and  decent 
race,  which  exhibit  excellent  lessons,  and  laudable  examples  of 
morality. 

There  are  certain  Birds,  which  were  formerly  considered  by  the 
superstitious  as  of  evil  omen  ;  indeed  many  are  not  a  little  addicted 
to  these  idle  terrors,  even  at  this  day  ;  Spenser  has  enumerated  some 
of  them,  and  perhaps  was  not  himself  exempt  from  the  vulgar  opinion 
of  them,  as  prophetic  of  misfortune. 

"  The  ill  fac'te  Owie,  deathes  dreadful  Messenger, 
The  hoarse  night-Raven,  trompe  of  doleful  dreere  ; 
The  leiher-winged  Bat,  dayes  enemie. 
The  rueful  Strlch  still  wayting  on  the  Beere  ; 
The  whistler  shrill,  that  whoso  heares  doth  die. 
The  hellish  Harpies,  prophets  of  sad  destinie." 

Birds  afford  the  same  nourishment  as  Quadrupeds,  but  not  in  the 
same  degree.  Much  depends  on  their  mode  of  feeding ;  those  Birds 
that  live  on  Morms  and  insects,  give  but  a  meagre  and  gross  nou- 
rishment, those  that  live  on  fishes  are  next  to  the  former ;  but  those 
that  feed  on  grain  and  berries,  are  reckoned  the  most  wholesome  and 
delicate  feeding.  All  Birds  are  improved  by  being  domesticated, 
as  they  grow  fatter  and  more  muscular,  though  they  lose  somewhat 
of  their  original  flavour.  Birds  are  scarcely  ever  in  season  in  spring. 
For   use,   they  are  preferable  >oung,    when  they  should  be   roasted  ; 
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when,  old  they  are  most  fit  for  broth,  or  they  may  be  stewed,  but  the 
flavour  of  fowls  is  generally  impaired  by  boiling.  The  smaller  kinds 
that  do  not  admit  roasting,  are  best  baked.  Of  the  parts  of  Birds,  the 
wings  of  the  flying  kind  are  driest  and  insipid  ;  and  in  the  same  way, 
of  the  running  kind,  the  legs  are  the  worst  part,  as  being  the  most 
exercised ;  hence  the  breast  is,  in  all  of  them,  the  softest  and  most 
nutritive  part.  The  flavour  of  Birds  is  peculiarly  lost  by  domestication, 
while  their  fleshiness  and  tenderness  is,  on  the  contrary,    improved. 

The  smaller  Birds,  though  neglected  amid  the  lu.xury  of  the  present 
age,  were  considered  at  a  Roman  Banquet,  as  most  delicate  and 
delicious  fare.  The  modern  Italians  are  fond  of  small  birds,  which 
they  eat  under  the  name  of  Beccaficos ;  and  the  prodigious  sum  paid 
by  a  Roman  Tragedian,  for  one  dish  of  singing  birds,  is  well  known. 
Maxime  tamen  inslgnis  est  in  hac  memorid,  Clodii  iEsopi  tragici 
histrionis  patina  sexcentis  H.  S.  taxata;  in  quo  posuit  aves  cantii 
aliquo,  aut  humano  sermone,  vacates.  Plin.  lib.  x.  c.  51.  The  price 
of  this  expensive  dish  was  about  £6,S4:3.  lOs.  according  to  Arbuthnot's 
Tables.  This  prodigality  of  expence,  perhaps,  arose  rather  from 
an  ostentatious  caprice,  than  any  view  to  the  actual  gratification  of  an 
epicurean  taste. 

Without  pursuing  this  introductory  chapter  further,  we  shall  proceed 
to  examine  the  peculiar  attributes,  and  detail  the  more  interesting 
particulars  of  that  species  of  Birds,  which  comes  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Game,  or  is  subject  to  the  Sportsman's  j)ursuit.  Verbal 
descriptions  rarely  communicate  an  adequate  idea  of  their  object ; 
this  division  of  the  Work  therefore,  as  well  as  the  former,  will  be 
illustrated  by  engravings  :  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  to  unite 
accuracy  Avith  elegance,  and  to  combine  spirit  with  fidelity. 
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THIS  singular  Bird  is  the  largest  of  the  Land  Fowl  in  our  Island,  the 
male  weighing  from  twenty  five  to  thirty  pounds,  the  length  near  four 
feet,  the  breadth  nine;  its  characters  are  various,  some  which  connect  it 
with  Birds  of  the  Gallinaceous  kind,  others  which  seem  to  belong  to 
the  Ostrich  and  Cassowary.  Its  bill  is  strong,  and  rather  convex,  its 
eyes  red,  head  and  neck  ash  coloured  ;  on  each  side  of  the  lower  bill 
is  a  tuft  of  feathers,  from  five  to  nine  inches  long,  the  back  is  barred 
transversely,  with  black  and  bright  rust  colour,  the  greater  quill 
feathers  are  brown,  the  belly  -white,  the  tail  consists  of  twenty  featliers, 
the  middle,  ones  are  rust  colour  barred  with  black  ;  those  on  each  side 
are  white,  the  legs  are  long,  naked  above  the  knees,  and  dusky;  it  has 
no  hind  toe,  its  nails  are  short,  strong,  and  convex,  both  above  and 
below ;  and  the  bottom  of  the  foot  is  furnished  with  a  callous  pro- 
minence, which  serves  instead  of  a  heel. 

Tlie  female  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  male,  the  crown  of  the  head 
is  of  a  deep  orange,  crossed  with  transverse  black  lines  ;  the  rest  of  the 
head  is  brown,  the  lower  part  of  the  foreside  of  the  neck  is  ash- 
coloured  ;  the  female  M-ants  the  tuft  on  each  side  the  head.  In  the 
rest  of  the  plumage  she  resembles  the  male,  except  that  the  colours  of 
the  back  and  wings  are  more  dull  *  ;  the  male  has  however  an 
essential  distinction,  being  furnished  with  a  pouch,  capable  of 
containing  near  seven  pints  of  Avater,  the  entrance  being  immediately 
under  the  tongue ;  Dr.    Douglass  first  discovered  this  singular  reser- 

*  The  size  of  the  female  is  sometimes  larger,  for  on  the  29th  September  1800,  Mr,  Crouch, 
of  Burford,  shot  a  Hen  Bustard  on  Salisbury  Plain,  which  measured  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
wings  full  six  feet,  and  upwards  of  three  feet  from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail;  perhaps  this  unusual  size  was  the  result  of  age.  This  Bird  was  killed  at  the  distance 
of  forty  yards  with  a  common  fowling  piece,  and  with  such  shot  as  Is  generally  used  for 
Partridge  shooting.  There  were  two  other  Bustards  in  company  with  ihe  one  shot,  neither  of 
which  appeared  to  be  hurt. 
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voir,  which  the  Bird  is  supposed  to  fill  with  water,  as  a  supply  in  those 
dreary  plains,  where  it  is  accustomed  to  wander;  this  is  of  use  also  to  the 
female  while  sitting,  which  is  generally  at  a  distance  from  water,  or 
for  the  young,  until  they  can  leave  the  nest.  A  further  use  of  it  has 
been  observed  at  Morocco,  where  they  fly  the  Hcnvk  at  the  Busta7-d ; 
on  the  attack  of  the  Hawk,  it  has  been  known  that  the  Bustard  has 
spirted  out  the  water  against  the  assailant,  and  has  by  this  means 
baffled  the  pursuit  of  its  enemy  *. 

The  Bustard  makes  no  nest,  but  scratching  a  hole  in  some  dry 
field,  drops  two  eggs  upon  the  ground,  as  big  as  those  of  a  Goose, 
and  of  a  pale  olive  brown,  sprinkled  with  small  dark  spots,  resembling 
the  brown  colour  of  the  plumage.  The  female  sometimes  leaves  her 
eggs  in  quest  of  food  ;  during  her  absence,  should  any  one  handle,  she 
immediately  abandons  them.  The  Bustard  feeds  on  corn  and  vegetables, 
and  upon  those  large  earth  zcorms  that  appear  in  great  quantities  on  the 
Dowtis  before  sun-rising  in  the  summer;  these  are  replete  with  moisture, 
answer  the  purpose  of  liquids,  and  enable  them  to  live  long  without 
drinking  on  these  dry  and  extensive  tracts,  and  Avithout  having 
recourse  to  the  admirable  magazine  before  mentioned  ;  like  the  Ostj^icb, 
it  swallows  small  stones,  bits  of  metal,  &c.  Buffon  relates  that  in  the 
stomach  of  one  opened  by  the  Academicians,  there  were  found,  (besifles 
small  stones,)  to  the  number  of  nine ti/  doubloons,  all  worn  and  polished 
by  the  attrition  of  the  stomach,  but  without  any  appearance  of  erosion. 

Bustards  were  formerly  more  frequent  in  this  island  than  at  present, 
these  Birds  inhabit  most  of  the  open  countries  of  the  south  and  east, 
from  Dorsetshire  as  far  as  the  /Folds  in  Yoikshire.  In  France  they 
are  seen  in  the  Spring;  in  England,  are  in  greatest  numbers  in  Autumn, 

•  Has  it  ever  been  tried,  or  is  the  experiment  worth  making,  by  those  Gentlemen  who  yet 
continue  the  sport  of  Hawking,  if  it  be  not  practicable  to  fly  at  the  Bustard  in  this  country  ? 
the  approach  to  this  Bird  by  any  other  mode  is  most  difficult,  and  it  is  rarely  to  be  got  at  within 
reach  of  shot,  unlc»s  by  mere  accident. 
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and  are  now  and  then  met  Avith  at  that  season  in  large  turnip  fields, 
near  the  Downs,  in  JViltshire,  in  troops  o^ fifty  or  more.  In  Sir  Robert 
Sibbold's  time  they  were  found  in  the  Mers,  but  are  now  supposed  to  be 
extinct  in  Scotland  ;  they  keep  near  their  old  haunts,  seldom  wandering 
above  tiventy  or  thirty  miles  ;  they  run  most  rapidly,  but  very  slowly 
take  wing  ;  they  are  sometimes  caught  with  Greyhounds,  and  the  chase 
is  said  to  afford  excellent  diversion.  In  Hungary  this  bird  is  so  common 
as  sometimes  to  be  seen  four  or  five  hundred  in  a  flock. 

The  Compiler  of  this  account,  in  returning  out  of  the  Fens  in  the 
dusk  of  the  e\'ening  from  Snipe  shooting,  some  years  since,  shot  at  a 
Bustard  Avhich  flew  very  low  over  his  head  ;  he  did  noc  at  the  time  know 
what  bird  it  was  ;  and  although  the  gun  was  charged  with  very  small  shot, 
the  bird,  from  the  short  distance  when  struck,  was  so  wounded, 
as  to  be  caught  by  a  Shepherd  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  place 
the  morning  after.  This  bird  weighed  nearly  twenty- eight  lbs.,  and 
the  Shepherd  sold  it  for  a  guinea  to  a  Gentleman  at  Cambridge. 


were  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Argonauts  1250  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian a;ra,  and  are  at  present  found  in  a  state  of  nature  in  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Continent,  It  may  surprise  the  Sportsman  to  read, 
that  this  bird,  which  he  finds  wild  in  forests  which  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  an  owner,  was  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Phasis, 
a  river  of  Colchis  in  Asia  Minor,  and  artificially  propagated  with  us, 
and  amongst  other  parts  of  the  Globe.  The  price  they  bore,  according 
to  Echard's  History  of  England,  Anno  Dom.  1299,  (being  the  27th  of 
Edward  the  First,)  was  fourpence;  (at  the  same  period,  the  value  of  a 
Mallard  was  three  halfpence,  a  Plover  one  penny,  a  couple  o^JToodcocks 
three  halfpence  :  Wheat  was  sold  for  txcenty,  and  at  some  places  for 
sixteen,  pence  per  quarter,  or  four  shillings  of  our  money.     A  fat  Lamb 
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from  Christmas  to  Shrovetide  one  shilling  and  fourpence,  and  all  the  year 
after  fourpence. ) 

Pheasanti  are  not  inhabitants  of  any  part  of  America  ;  their  wings  being  short,  they  are  ill 
adapted  for  long  flights,  therefore  it  is  more  probable  that  they  have  been  purposely  sent  to 
every  place  which  they  now  inhabit,  than  that  they  came  there  by  chance.  This  Is  ascertained 
by  their  complete  imprisonment  in  the  Isolo  Madre,  In  the  Laggo  Maggiore  at  Turin,  as  they 
cannot  fly  over  the  lake,  and,  unless  picked  up  by  the  boatmen,  are  always  drowned  when  they 
attempt  it. 

The  plumage  of  this  bird  has  every  thing  that  can  satisfy  the  observer  as  to  its  variety  and 
i)rilliance  ;  Its  shape  too  Is  elegant:  the  old  cocks  will  sometimes  weigh  M/-fc/>o««<// t'/g-^/oafftw  ; 
their  general  weight  is  from  tiuo  pounds  twelve  ounces  to  three  pounds  four  ;  the  Hen  is  usually 
ten  ounces  less  ;  the  length  from  two  feet  two  inches  to  three  feet ;  the  bill  is  of  a  whitish  horn 
colour  (the  more  aged  the  whiter  it  is)  ;  irides  yellow  j  sides  of  the  head  deep  scarlet,  granulated 
and  running  into  a  point  behind,  and  In  old  birds  elongated  over  each  jaw  like  the  luatlleoia  Cod, 
and  dotted  with  minute  black  spots  ;  from  the  nostrils  springs  a  line  of  greenish  black  feathers 
passing  under  and  a  little  beyond  the  eye  ;  the  rest  of  the  head  and  neck  is  tinted  with  gold, 
changing  to  violet  and  blue  in  some  aspects  ;  lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  sides,  glossy 
reddish  chesnut,  each  feather  margined  at  the  end  with  black,  or  apparently  purple,  according 
to  the  light  they  are  viewed  in,  and  under  the  purple  there  is  a  transverse  streak  of  gold  colour  ; 
each  feather  on  the  shoulder  and  wing  covert  has  more  or  less  of  a  curved  mark  in  the  middle, 
bounded  with  a  black  line  both  within  and  without  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back  the  same,  but 
less  distinct  ,  rump  plain  reddish  brown,  glossed  with  green,  belly  and  vent  dusky;  the  tail, 
from  the  middle  feather  to  the  end.  Is  about  twenty  inches,  the  shortest  less  than  five  ;  and  the 
whole  consists  of  eighteen  feathers,  regularly  shortening  towards  the  sides  ;  all  of  them  have 
transverse  bars  of  black  on  each  side  of  the  shaft,  about  twenty-four  on  the  two  middle  feathers, 
the  rest  in  proportion  ;  the  legs  are  dusky,  furnished  with  a  strong  membrane  between  the  toes, 
they  have  spurs  near  an  inch  above  the  liind  toe,  shorter  than  those  of  the  Cock,  but  which  increase 
vrlth  their  age,  and  in  the  old  birds  are  extremely  sharp,  and  in  birds  of  only  one  year  are  round 
and  blunt.  The  female  is  less,  the  general  colour  brown,  variegated  with  grey,  rufous,  and 
blackish  ;  the  tail  much  shorter,  but  barred  like  the  male  ;  the  regions  of  the  eyes  are  covered 
with  feathers.  She  also  has  a  small  knobon  the  hinder  part  of  the  leg,  more  prominent  as  they 
increase  in  age. 

These  birds  are  no  less  salutary  than  leautlfnl.  When  the  ancient  Physicians  spoke  of  the 
wholesomeness  of  any  viands,  they  made  their  comparison  with  the  Pheasant.  J  he  Hens  are 
certainly  more  juicy,  and  every  way  preferable  ;  still  the  real  Sportsman  feels  a  tvjinge  whenever 
he  sees  a  Hen  Pheasant  destroyed.  They  are  best  roasted,  and  perhaps  the  most  eligible  mode  of 
dressing  an  old  Cock  is,  (after  being  kept  a  proper  time,)  to  stutf  him  with  the  lean  of  the 
inside  of  a  sidoin  of  beef>  cut  into  pieces  the  size  of  dice*  and  well  seasoned ;  the  gravy 
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issuing  from  the  beef  gradually  diffuses  itself  through  the  flesh,  and  renders  it  less  dry  and  hard 
than  when  destitute  of  this  supply.  Notwithstanding  ail  that  can  tempt  the  curiosity  or  the 
palate,  the  Pheasant,  as  if  disdaining  the  protection  of  Man,  has  left  him,  to  take  shelter  and 
multiply  in  the  thickest  and  remotest  woods.  All  others  of  the  domestic  kind,  the  Cock, 
Turkey,  Pintado,  when  once  reclaimed,  have  still  continued  in  the  habits  and  appetites  of  willing 
slavery ;  but  the  Pheasant,  although  taken  from  iti  native  country,  where  the  woods  supply  a 
variety  of  food,  and  the  warm  sun  suits  its  constitution,  has  still  preserved  its  attachment  to  native 
freedom,  and  now  wild  among  us,  forms  a  brilliant  and  envied  ornament  of  our  Parks  and 
Forests,  where  he  feeds  upon  acorns  and  berries,  the  scanty  produce  of  our  chilling  climate. 

This  spirit  of  Independence  seems  to  attend  the  Pheasant  even  in  captivity,  the  Hen  seldom  then 
laying  so  numerously  ;  when  wild  she  hatches  and  rears  her  brood  with  vigilance  and  courage, 
but  when  kept  tame  she  never  sits  well,  and  a  common  Hen  is  generally  her  substitute  to  hatch  the 
eggs ;  and  as  for  leading  her  young  to  their  food,  she  is  utterly  Ignorant  where  it  is  to  be  found, 
and  the  young  birds  starve  if  left  solely  to  her  protection.  The  Pheasant,  therefore,  on  every 
account,  is  better  left  at  large  in  the  coverts ;  its  fecimdity  is  there  sufficient  to  stock,  whilst 
its  splendid  plumage  adorns  them,  and  the  flesh  retains  a  higher  flavour  from  its  unlimited  free- 
dom. 

The  males  begin  to  crow  the  first  week  in  March  ;  the  noise  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance  ;  they  will  frequently  come  into  the  farm  yards  in  the  vicinity  of  coverts  where  they 
abound,  and  produce  a  cross  breed  with  the  common  Hens  ;  and  It  is  said,  that  such  is  the  spirit 
of  the  Pheasant,  that  this  cross  is  sometimes  resorted  to  by  our  most  experienced  breeders  of 
Game  Fouls.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  it  is  far  from  unusual  to  turn  down  a  Game  Cock 
ready  iveaponed,  and  that  the  Pheasant  Instantly  accepts  his  challenge  and  attacks  him  ;  the  first 
time  the  Ccck  strikes,  so  as  to  entangle  the  weapon  in  his  opponent,  the  Pheasant  Is  secured,  and 
the  Cock  is  left  ready  armed  for  the  ne.xt  assailant. 

They  breed  on  the  ground,  (but  do  not  pair  like  the  Partridge,  one  Cock,  like  the  common 
Poultry,  being  sufficient  for  seven  Hens,)  and  lay  from  twelve  \.a  fifteen  eggs,  which  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  Poultry  Hen,  and  similar  to  those  of  the  Partridge,  but  paler.  The  young 
follow  the  mother  like  Chickens  so  soon  as  excluded  from  the  shell. 

Both  Pheasants  and  Partridges  are  partial  to  netting  in  clover,  which,  when  mown,  too  often 
exhibits  occasion  to  lament  this  partiality,  from  the  number  of  eggs  the  scythe  destroys.  In 
some  places.  Gamekeepers  who  know  their  business  hunt  them  from  fields  of  this  plant  so  soon 
as  they  begin  to  lay,  until  the  haunt  Is  broken,  and  they  retire  into  the  corn  ;  in  others,  Poultry 
Hens  are  kept  ready  for  sitting  upon  any  eggs  that  may  be  so  exposed,  and  with  care  numbera 
are  thus  rescued  from  destruction. 

The  Pheasant  and  its  brood  remain  in  the  stubbles  and  hedge-raws  some  time  after  the 
corn  is  carried,  if  undisturbed  j  otherwise  they  seek  the  woods,  and  only  issue  thence  to  feed 
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in  the  stubbles  at  morn  and  eve.  The  Pheasant  has  no  objection  to  a  field  of  corn,  but  he  can 
procure  his  living  without  it  ;  he  can  obtain  a  hearty  meal  from  the  wild  berries  of  the  woods,  or 
content  himself  with  a  belly-full  of  acoins  ;  to  him,  therefore,  corn  is  a  luxury,  to  the  Partridge 
it  is  a  necessary.  As  the  cold  weather  comes  on,  they  begin  to  fly  up  at  sunset  into  the  branches- 
of  the  oak  for  roosting  during  the  night  ;  this  they  do  more  universally  as  the  winter  advances,, 
and  the  trees  lose  their  foliage  ;  and  at  the  instant  they  do  this,  the  male  birds  immediately 
make  a  noise,  which  they  repeat  three  or  four  times,  and  is  termed  Cockett'wg  ;  the  hens  on 
flying  up  utter  one  shrill  lAjhistle,  and  are  then  silent.  Poachers  avail  themselves  of  these  notes, 
to  get  beneath  where  they  are  perched ;  when  in  woods  not  over  well  watched,  they  shoot  them 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty  ;  (for  the  Pheasants  when  once  settled  for  the  night  will  not 
readily  take  wing,  even  if  the  first  shot  misses  them  ;)  where  they  are  more  strictly  attended  to, 
the  Poacher,  who  is  an  adept,  breaks  \\\%  phosphoric,  and  so  lights  his  brimstone  matches,  and  the 
moment  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur  reach  the  Pheasant,  it  falls  a  victim  to  the  address  of  the  warj« 
miscreant. 

In  attempting  to  raise  a  stock  of  Pheasants,  one  or  two  coverts  that  lie  convenient  for  being 
attended  to  must  be  appropriated  solely  to  their  accommodation,  wherein  should  be  small  troughs 
about  /cur  feet  long,  and  their  food  placed  in  them  should  be  -wbite  pease,  of  which  they  are  so- 
immoderately  fond,  that  if  two  neighbouring  woods  are  tried,  one  feeding  with  the  above,, 
and  the  second  with  any  other  sort  of  grain,  all  the  Pheasants  will  resort  to  x\it  pease,  and  desert 
the  latter  ;  besides,  the  ivet,  which  moulds  buch  nvheat,  only  swells  xht  pease,  and  perhaps  renders- 
them  more  delicious  to  the  birds.  Many  persons  have  little  heaps  of  buck  wheat  stacked  In  the 
woods  ;  and  where  no  pease  are  to  be  used  in  opposition,  it  may  answer,  but  will  never  keep  them, 
together  so  well  as  the  former.  The  feeding  coverts  should  be  preserved  quiet  as  possible  ;  if  the 
quantity  of  Cock  birds  be  too  great,  one  day's  disturbance  at  the  latter  end  of  the  season, 
to  reduce  their  numbers,  may  be  allowed.  Dogs  should  never  be  permitted  to  hunt  there  ; 
for  which  reason  traps  for  them,  as  well  as  for  various  kinds  of  'vermin,  (some  of  which  are 
mentioned  under  the  head  Martin  in  the  first  volume,)  should  be  always  set.  Man  traps 
ought  also  to  be  employed  ;  they  deter  the  Poacher,  and  at  the  same  time  annul  the  requests  of 
Wood  Pidgeon  Shooters,  who  on  no  account  ought  to  be  suffered  to  enter  coverts  where  a  preserve 
of  Pheasants  is  intended.  A  Pheasant  roosts  lower,  and  is  easier  discerned,  than  a  Ring  Dove, 
A  man  with  a  gun  is  extremely  apt  to  mistake  in  the  dusk  ;  but  the  person  who  allows  the 
opportunity  for  making  it,  deserves  his  Game  should  suffer  for  an  indulgence  which  is  sure  to  be 
abused. 

Pheasants  shew  a  decided  preference  to  alder-cars,  willow-garths,  saltings,  or  marshes 
close  to  the  sea,  or  cliffs  with  any  furze  or  cover  in  them,  and  which  join  the  salt  water  ; 
for  like  Pidgeons  they  are  great  lovers  of  salt.  If  in  such  natural  advantages  of  situation 
they  are  moreover  tempted  to  continue,  by  a  regular  supply,  during  ivinter,  of  their  favourite 
food,  they  will  soon  be  as  plentiful  as  can  fairly  be  desired,  and  will  prove,  that  the  character 
ascribed  to  the  Pheasant,  of  being  a   determined  rambler,  is  void  of  all  truth.    Doubtless 
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driving  a  covert  tlirice  a  week  with  a  learn  oi Spnniels,  as  noisy  and  numerous  as  a  pack  of  hounds, 
will  be  sufficient  to  induce  any  animal,  possessing  the  ability,  to  shift  its  quarters  ;  but  where  a 
Pheasant  can  obtain  food  and  enjoy  quiet,  he  is  of  too  indolent  a  nature  to  be  flitting  through  a 
country  in  search  of  adventures. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  Pheaiants  are  ever  shy  and  difficult  to  be  tamed.  The  Compiler 
has  had  them  pinioned  and  run  with  the  common  poultry  ;  they  were  equally  as  domesticated  ; 
and  some,  hatched  under  Hens,  remained  in  or  about  the  garden  until  the  spring  following, 
and  then  probably  bred  at  no  great  distance.  During  one  winter,  a  brace  of  Cocks  and  leash  of 
Hens,  so  fostered,  regularly  perched  upon  trees  not  five  yards  from  the  bed  room  windows  ; 
and  these  birds  in  the  day-time  would  take  bread  out  of  the  hand  that  offered  it.  But 
without  having  recourse  to  instances  where  the  will  was  restrained  in  the  first,  and  the  natural 
dread  of  man  counteracted  from  the  earhest  period  of  their  existence,  by  his  appearing  almost 
constantly  before  their  eyes,  in  the  second,  the  Pheasants  in  those  coverts,  where  fed,  would 
immediately  come  to  the  Keeper's  ivhistle,  follow  him  by  scores,  and  scarcely  allow  the  peasi 
to  run  from  his  bag  into  the  troughs  before  they  began  to  feed  ;  those  that  could  find  no  pease 
at  one  would  attend  him  with  the  same  familiarity  to  other  troughs,  until  they  obtained  room  ; 
yet  these  were  birds  with  all  their  native  wild  habits,  and  hunger  alone  could  not  have 
induced  this  fond  intercourse,  as  they  were  regularly  fed  twice,  and  sometimes,  in  severe  wea- 
ther, thrice  a  day. 

The  directions  for  breeding  and   rearing  Pheasants  are   many  and 
various  ;  two,  which  may  be  depended  upon,  are  as  follow. 

In  a  Metxi  the  females  will  drop  many  eggs,  but  very  rarely  will  dispose  them  properly  in  a 
nest,  or  set  upon  them  ;  the  task  of  incubalion  is  for  the  most  part  performed  by  a  common  Hen 
(the  Si/i-Foivl and  Ban/am  are  by  some  kept  solely  for  this  purpose.)  According  to  Buffon, 
when  first  hatched,  they  should  be  fed  with  hard  boiled  egg,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  kltuee  leagues 
well  mixed,  with  an  addition  of  the  eggs  of  Meado-w  Jnts.  At  this  tender  age,  two  precautions 
are  essential,  viz.  never  to  allow  them  any  drink,  nor  carry  them  abroad  until  the  clew  is 
entirely  off;  (every  kind  of  humidity  being  hurtful  :)  and  that  their  food  be  given  fre- 
quently, and  in  small  quantities,  beginning  at  day-break,  znA  al-ivays  mixing  it  yi'iih  ant  eggs  i 
the  place  must  be  kept  extremely  clean,  and  they  should  be  taken  in  before  sun  set.  In  the 
second  month,  nutriment  more  substantial  may  be  given,  such  as  eggs  of  the  Wood  Ant,  wheat, 
barley,  ground  beans,  wood-lice,  ear-wigs,  and  other  small  insects,  to  make  a  variety,  and  the 
intervals  between  the  meals  may  be  gradually  prolonged.  At  this  time  they  begin  to  be  subject 
to  vermin  ;  place  small  heaps  of  dry  earth,  or  fine  sand,  by  tumbling  in  which  they  will  soon  rid 
themselves  of  the  painful  itching  occasioned  by  them  :  water  must  also  now  be  given  frequently, 
and  always  clean,  else  the  Pip  may  be  contracted,  which,  as  in  common  chickens,  is  advised  to  be 
removed,  and  then  the  bill  be  lubbed  with  garlick  bruised  with  tar.     The  third  month  is  attended 
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with  new  diseases,  the  tall  feathers  then  drop  and  others  appear,  a  sort  of  critical  period  to  the  Phea- 
sant, as  well  as  the  Peacock  ;  ant-eggs  given  moderately  ate  here  efficacious  in  hastening  the  trying 
moment  and  lessening  its  danger.  The  young  birds  may  now  be  carried  with  the  crib  into  the  field 
where  the  colony  is  to  be  dispersed  ;  if  white  clover  grows  in  it,  the  young  Pheasants  will  pick 
the  seeds  out  of  the  heads,  and  it  will  wonderfully  strengthen  them ;  {white  clover  seed 
given  when  wheat  or  other  grain  is  used  will  prove  very  nourishing  ;)  they  must  also  at  first  be 
fed  in  the  field  with  some  favourite  food,  but  never  twice  in  the  same  spot,  and  the  quantity 
may  be  diminished  daily,  and  thus,  by  degrees,  they  will  be  constrained  to  provide  for  themselves, 
and  become  acquainted  wiih  the  country.  When  able  to  procure  subsistence,  they  will  soon 
grow  as  wild  as  those  bred  in  the  woods,  with  this  exception,  that  they  will  retain  a  sort  of 
affection  for  those  spots  into  which  they  were  first  resigned  to  liberty  and  nature. 

The  second  is  more  circumstantial,  and  is  as  well  worth  the  observation 
of  those  who  accidentally  hatch  them  from  eggs  mown  o\er  in  clover,  grasSy 
&c.  as  when  obtained  from  the  eggs  of  Pheasants  kept  on  purpose  ; 
the  same  plan  will  also  answer  for  Partridges. 

Have  frames  seven  feet  long,  and  two  feet  and  half  wide,  similar  in  their  form  to  those  for 
cucumbers,  and  without  a  bottom  ;  the  large  end  is  to  be  made  as  a  coop  for  the  Hen,  the  bars 
wide  enough  for  the  young  Pheasants  to  run  from  the  Hen,  to  feed  in  the  frame,  which  is  to 
be  covered  with  a  fine  meshed  net.  If  Pheasants  are  kept  from  which  the  eggs  are  to  be 
procured,  there  should  be  seven  Hem  to  one  Cock  ;  to  forward  their  laying,  give  tvh'tte pease  % 
when  they  drop  their  eggs,  stick  them  in  bran,  with  the  small  end  downwards,  until  thete  hjifteen, 
which  is  a  sitting  for  a  Hen.  Get  small  square  boxes  wide  enough  for  the  Hen  to  turn  in, 
with  covers  to  hasp  down,  and  holes  to  admit  the  air  ;  make  a  nest  of  clean  wheat  straw  ; 
every  morning  take  the  Hens  off,  and  put  them  imder  small  coops,  allowing  to  each  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  feed  and  empty  themselves  ;  then  replace  them  on  the  nest  until  the  next  morning: 
when  they  have  set  a  fortnight,  remember  to  sprinkle  the  eggs  with  milk  -warm  water 
every  morning,  just  before  the  Hen  is  put  upon  the  nest,  to  prevent  the  eggs  being  shell  baked  ; 
when  hatched,  let  them  remain  with  the  Hen  eight  hours  to  dry,  then  move  them  into  the  coop 
in  iht  frame  upon  gravel  in  the  eye  of  the  sun  ;  feed  them  with  the  small  ant  eggs  ;  after  a  week, 
move  the  frame  upon  grass  in  a  warm  place  ;  there  must  be  a  sliding  board  to  pen  the  young 
with  the  Hen  when  moved  ;  each  frame  must  have  small  pans  for  water,  and  that  for  the  Ken 
must  be  fixed  to  the  coop,  out  of  the  young  birds'  reach.  Every  morning  give  the  young  Phea- 
sants curd  made  with  ne-w  milk,  small  ant  eggs  during  the  day  ;  at  a  month's  end  put  a  small  piece 
of  saffron  into  their  water,  and  every  morning  for  each  frame  give  a  good  sized  toast  steeped  in 
chamber  lie,  which  will  keep  them  free  from  distemper,  and  is  of  the  first  use  in  causing  easy 
moulting.  Use  the  young  birds  to  a  whistle  when  fed,  which  should  be  four  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  When  the  Poults  are  large,  there  should  be  a  hole  in  the  small  end  of 
the  frame  to  let  them  out  and  in,  and  a  sliding  board  to  pen  them  in  at  night,  when  they  are  always 
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to  be  covered  with  mats  ;  before  the  hole  is  opened  In  the  morning,  there  should  be  food, 
such  as  large  ant  eggs,  buck  wheat,  and  other  grain,  laid  near  the  frame;  every  day  this  is  to  be 
moved  further  from  it  ;  by  so  doing,  they  will  soon  partly  learn  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  at  the  sound  of  the  whiitle  will  come  in  from  all  quarters,  like  Pidgeons  ;  when  they  gra- 
dually disregard  the  whistle,  and  at  last  desert  it,  they  are  i>afe,  and  capable  of  providing  for 
their  own  sustenance  and  safety. 

The  above  M'ill,  it  is  presumcfl,  be  ample  instructions  for  tlie 
treatment  of  these  birds  in  their  infancy.  There  is  one  other  pc- 
cuUarity  of  the  Pheasant  which  merits  notice. 

■  M.  Salerne  remarks,  that  the  Hen  Pheasant,  wheii  old,  and  the 
powers  of  propagation  are  over,  acquires  the  plumage  of  the  male,  and 
is  treated  by  him  with  the  same  roughness  as  if  she  really  were  of 
the  latter  sex.  Latham  however  says,  and  says  truly,  that  it  does  not 
require  mature  age  to  cause  this  appearance,  as  sometimes  yoiing  Birds* 
undergo  this  change,  he  does  not  know  from  what  cause  this  proceeds, 
or  whether  it  is  peculiar  to  this  species,  to  grow  barren  sooner  than 
any  other  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe. 

The  celebrated  John  Hunter  wrote  a  paper  upon  this  subject,  from 
Avhich  we  may  be  excused  the  following  extract. 

It  is  observed,  says  Mr.  H.  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  this  bird,  when  wild, 
that  there  appears,  every  now  and  then,  a  Hen  Pheasant  with  the  feathers  of  the  Cock  ;  and  all 
that  they  have  decided  upon  the  subjeft  is,  that  this  animal  does  not  breed,  and  that  its  spurs  do 
not  grow.  Some  years  since,  one  of  these  was  sent  to  the  late  Dr.  William  Hunter,  which 
I  examined  and  found  it  to  have  all  the  parts  of  the  female  peculiar  to  that  bird.  This  specimen 
is  still  preserved  in  Dr.  Hunter's  Museum. 

•  The  Compiler,  early  in  October,  once  shot  a  Hen  Pheasant  with  this  variety  of  colour,  it  was 
one  of  seven  full-grown  young  Birds,  found  in  a  wheat  stubble;  he  killed  a  brace  of  Cocks  of  the 
same  mJe,  and,  from  the  feathers,  supposed  this  when  he  fired,  to  have  been  a  third  ;  from 
every  circumstance,  this  mule  bird  had  not  changed  its  plumage  from  age;  he  has  kept  Hen 
Pheasants  in  mews,  until  from  age  they  have  undergone  this  strange  alteration,  and  has  also 
shot  them  in  some  manors,  where  the  Hen  birds  are  held  inviolate,  and  the  Gamekeepers  have 
always  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  event,  as  they  all  agreed  in  declaring  that  Hen  Birds 
thus  metamorphosed,  destroyed  more  Pheasant  eggs  than  any  'vermin  wrhatever. 
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Dr.  Pitca'irn  having  received  a  Pheasant  of  this  kind,  I  wa?  desired  to  examine  it,  and  th«' 
result  of  my  examination  was,  that  I  found  the  parts  of  generation  to  be  truly  female.  They 
were  as  in  any  Hen  Pheasant  that  is  not  in  the  least  prepared  for  laying  eggs  ;  there  were  both 
the  Ovaria  and  OviduS. 

As  the  observations  hitherto  made  have  been  principally  upon  birds  found  ivlld,  little  of  their 
history  can  be  known  ;  but  from  what  took  place  in  a  Hen  Pheasant  in  the  possession  of  a  friend 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  it  should  seem  probable  that  this  change  arises  from  some  alteration  of 
temperament  at  a  late  period  of  the  animal's  life,  and  does  not  grow  up  with  it  from  the 
beginning.  This  Lady  had  paid  particular  attention  to  the  breeding  of  Pheasants.  One  of  the 
Hens,  after  having  produced  several  broods,  moulted,  and  the  succeeding  feathers  were  those  of 
a  Cock.  This  animal  was  never  afterwards  impregnated  ;  hence  it  is  most  probable,  that  all 
these  Hen  Pheasants,  found  wild  with  this  change  of  plumage,  were  formerly  perfect  Hens,  but 
have  become  changed  by  age,  and  perhaps  by  certain  constitutional  circumstances. 

Having  bought  (continues  Mr.  H.)  some  Pheasants,  I  perceived  that  one  of  the  Hens  the  year 
after  did  not  lay,  and  began  to  change  her  feathers  ;  the  year  following  she  had  nearly  those  of 
the  Cock,  but  less  brilliant,  especially  on  the  head.  This  in  all  probability  was  an  old  Hen,  nearly 
under  similar  circumstances  to  those  before  described. 

Lady  Tynte  had  a  favourite  pied  Pea-Hen,  which  had  at  eight  several  times  produced  Fea- 
Chicks  ;  when  about  eleven  years  old,  having  moulted,  the  Lady  and  her  family  were  astonished 
by  her  displaying  the  feathers  peculiar  to  the  other  sex,  and  appearing  like  a  pied  Peacock.  In 
this  process,  the  tail  which  was  like  that  of  the  Cock  first  appeared.  In  the  following  year-  she 
moulted  again,  and  produced  similar  feathers  ;  in  the  third  year  she  did  the  same,  and  then  had 
spurs  resembling  those  of  a  Cock.  This  Hen  never  bred  after  this  change  in  her  plumage,  and 
died  in  the  winter  1775-6.  This  bird  is  now  preserved  in  Mr.  Parkinson's  (late  Sir  AsH ton 
Lever's)  Museum.  It  might  be  suggested,  that  this  bird  was  really  a  Cock  which  had  been 
changed  for  a.  Hen  ;  but  the  following  facts  put  this  matter  beyond  a  doubt.  First,  there  was 
no  other  pled  Pea-Fowl  in  the  country.  Secondly,  the  Hen  had  knobs  on  her  toes,  which  were 
the  same  after  her  change.  Thirdly,  she  was  as  small  after  the  change  as  before,  therefore 
inferior  to  the  size  of  a  Cock.  Fourthly,  she  was  a  favourite  bird,  and  was  generally  fed  by  the 
Lady,  and  used  to  come  for  her  food,  which  she  still  continued  to  do  after  her  plumage  was 
altered. 

From  what  has  been  related  of  these  three  birds,  may  it  not,  asks  Mr.  H.  be  reasonably- 
inferred,  that  all  those  wild  Hen  Pheasants  whose  feathers  resemble  the  Cock,  have  changed  the 
nature  of  their  feathers  at  a  certain  age  ?  This  not  only  obtains  in  the  birds  above  mentioned, 
but  perhaps  to  a  certain  degree  in  every  class  of  animals.  We  find  something  similar  taking 
place  even  in  the  human  species  ;  for  that  increase  of  hair  observable  on  the  face  of  every  woman 
in  advanced  life  is  an  approach  towards  the  beard,  which  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing 
secondary  properties  of  man. 
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We  thus  see  the  sexes,  which  at  an  early  period  had  little  to  distinguish  them  from  each 
other,  acquiring  about  the  time  of  puberty  secondary  properties,  which  clearly  characterise  the 
male  and  female.  The  male  at  this  time  recedes  from  the  female,  and  assumes  the  secondary  pro. 
pertics  of  his  scx. 

The  female,  at  a  much  later  time  of  life,  when  the  powers  of  propagation  cease,  loses  many 
of  her  peculiar  properties,  and  may  be  said,  except  from  mere  sexual  organization,  to  be  of  the 
neuter  gender  ;  and  even  recedes  from  the  original  character  of  the  animal,  approaching  in 
appearance  towards  the  male,  or  perhaps  more  pioperly  towards  the  hermaphrodite." 

There  is  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  Pheasant  with  a  white  ring  round  the  neck  ;  of  these  the 
Earl  of  Berkeley  has  a  considerable  quantity  at  Cranford  Bridge  ;  except  the  white  neck 
feathers,  they  appear  in  size,  and  the  rest  of  their  plumage,  exactly  to  resemble  the  common. 

We  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  properties  of  the  Pheasant  as  seen 
by  the  Sportsman  in  the  field. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  this  is  a  stupid  bird,  imagining  itself  secure  when  its  head  is  con- 
cealed, and  heedlessly  falling  into  all  kinds  of  snares.  The  Poacher  certainly  avails  himself  of 
the  snovi  to  trace  and  know  their  haunts,  and  thus  sets  his  springes  with  success  and  less  trouble 
than  when  the  ground  is  open,  and  he  is  obliged  to  continually  drop  corn  along  the  Pheasants' 
paths  or  runs,  to  allure  them  to  their  fate  ;  that  multitudes  are  thus  destroyed,  and  also  by 
rat  traps  and  wires  placed  in  their  tracks,  is  not  to  be  denied  ;  but  ask  a  Sportsman  to  recount 
the  stratagems  he  has  known  an  old  Cock  Pheasant  use  in  a  large  and  thick  covert,  when  he  felt 
himself  pursued,  before  he  could  force  him  to  take  wing,  and  his  intelligence  will  convince 
us  that  the  Pheasant  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  contrivances  for  its  own  preservation.  It  has  been 
said,  that  when  hunted  and  met  by  a  Pointer,  it  squats  down  and  looks  steadily  at  the  dog,  so 
that  the  Sportsman  can  take  his  aim  at  leisure  ;  the  Compiler,  with  some  little  experience  and 
a  tolerably  shai-p  sight,  never  saw  three  Pheasants  so  off  their  guard,  as  to  expose  themselves 
when  thus  stopped  by  the  Pointer  ;  neither  is  it  exactly  the  custom  at  present  for  Gentlemen 
to  shoot  Pheasants  on  the  ground,  supposing  they  were  so  readily  discerned  ;  undoubtedly  the 
springing  of  a  Pheasant  from  the  nose  of  a  Pointer,  with  nothing  to  intercept  the  sight  of  so 
large  a  bird,  may  forcibly  revive  in  the  mind  these  beautiful  lines  of  Pope, 

Ah  !  what  avails  his  glossy,  varying  dyes. 
His  purpled  crest,  and  scarlet  circled  eyes. 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold. 
His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with  gold  ; 

Windsor  Forest. 

for  the  chances  are  all  in  favour  of  the  Marksman,  who  by  this  means  escapes  all  X.\ie  gentle  Jlutter 
wich  which  both  his  aim  and  thoughts  are  molested,  by  a  Pheasant's  accidentally  whirring  into  the 
air,  from  under  his  feet. 
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Fot  Pheasant  Shooting,  Spaniels  are  the  proper  sort  of  dogs,  and  in  coverts  are  indispensaWe. 
It  Is  to  Sportsmen  this  assertion  is  made,  and  not  to  those  who  deem  no  Springers  so  good  as  two 
or  three  fellotus  with  long  staves,  and  who  only  wish  to  shoot  where  the  Game  is  so  abundant, 
that  scarcely  a  bush  can  be  struck,  but  a  bird  is  seen  ;  to  them,  Pidgeons  thrown  up  from  a  trap. 
Rabbits  started  from  a  basket,  or  S-wal/o'ws  skimming  across  a  horse-pond,  arc  alike  objects  of 
diversion,  if  a  certain  number  of  shots  can  be  obtained  without  any  fatigue,  and  a  certain  quantum 
of  guineas  be  depending  upon  each  discharge.  Shooters  equipped  with  only  these  steady  human 
mongrels,  can  neither  feci  the  ardour  nor  the  expectation  which  gives  spirit  to  the  amusement, 
and  which  the  mettled  hunting  of  the  Spaniel  so  unceasingly  enlivens. 

See  how  with  emulative  zeal  they  strive. 
Thread  the  loose  sedge,  and  through  the  thicket  drive  ! 
No  babbling  voice  the  bosom  falsely  warms. 
Or  svs'ells  the  panting  heart  with  vain  alarms. 
Till  all  at  once  their  choral  tongues  proclaim 
The  secret  refuge  of  the  lurking  game. 
Swift  is  their  course,  no  lengthen'd  warnings  now 
Space  to  collect  the  scatter'd  thoughts  allow. 
No  wary  Pointer  shews  the  cautious  eyes 
Where  from  his  russet  couch  the  bird  shall  rise  : 
Perhaps  light  running  o'er  the  mossy  ground. 
His  devious  steps  your  sanguine  hopes  confound ; 
Or,  by  the  tangled  branches  hid  from  sight. 
Sudden  he  tries  his  unexpected  flight. 

Soon  as  the  ready  dogs  their  quarry  spring, 
And  swift  he  spreads  his  variegated  wing, 
Ceas'd  is  their  cry,  with  silent  look  they  wait 
Till  the  loud  gun  decides  the  event  of  fate  ; 
Nor,  if  the  shots  are  thrown  with  erring  aim. 
And  proudly  soars  away  the  unwounded  game. 
Will  the  staunch  train  pursue  him  as  he  flies 
With  useless  speed,  and  unavailing  cries.  ' 

No  open  view  along  the  uncumber'd  field 
To  the  cool  aim  will  time  and  distance  yield  j 
But  the  nice  circumstance  will  oft  demand 
The  quickest  eye- sight  and  the  readiest  hand. 
Swift  as  he  rises  from  the  thorny  brake, 
With  instant  glance  the  fleeting  mark  to  take. 
And  with  prompt  arm  the  transient  moment  seize, 
'Mid  the  dim  gloom  of  intervening  trees. 
His  gaudy  plumage  when  the  male  displays 
In  bright  luxuriance  to  the  solar  rays. 
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Arrest  with  hasty  shot  his  whirring  speed, 

And  see  unblam'd  tlie  shining  victim  bleed  ; 

But  when  the  hen  to  thy  discerning  view 

Her  sober  pinion  spreads  of  duskier  hue. 

The  attendant  keeper's  prudent  warning  hear. 

And  spare  the  offspring  of  the  future  year  ; 

Else  shall  the  fine  which  custom  laid  of  old. 

Avenge  her  slaughter  by  thy  forfeit  gold  •.  Pye. 

PolnUrs  have  been  tried  to  be  used  in  woods  with  bcHs  upon  their  collars,  but  the  contrivance 
has  ill  answered  the  intention,  and  their  master,  when  the  jingling  ceases,  is  prying  into  every 
stub,  as  if  examining  for  a  birds  nest,  to  find  his  dog,  and  at  the  same  time  agitated  betwixt 
hope  and  fear,  lest  in  his  search  he  should  rouse  the  bird,  without  getting  the  shot,  which  Pera 
hid  done  his  best  to  procure  for  him. 

Lord  GwYDiR,  whose  manors  are  as  well  stocked  with  Pheasants  as  most  in  the  Kingdom,  and 
astonishingly  so,  if  their  sliort  distance  from  the  metropolis  be  considered ;  shoots  Pheasants 
always  to  a  Lurcher,  who  points  them  with  singular  correctness,  and  whose  nose  is  so  excellent, 
as  never  to  miss  securing  a  wounded  bird  that  runs  into  the  thickest  covert ;  yet  it  does  not 
hence  follow,  that  this  kind  of  Dog  is  generally  appropriate  to  the  use  here  made  of  it. 

So  Tufot  (formerly  a  Gamekeeper  to  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,)  actually  broke  a  black  Sow, 
to  find  game,  and  to  back  and  stand  ;  and  Slul,  (which  was  the  name  he  gave  her,)  was  as 
staunch  as  any  Pointer;  still  nobody  has  since  thought  it  worth  while  (which  by  the  way,  is 
somewhat  surprising  in  this  age  and  present  rage  for  novelty,)  to  be  accompanied  into  the  field 
with  a  brace  of  Pig-Pointers.  After  her  master's  decease,  the  above  animal  was  sold  by  Auction 
for  a  considerable  sum,  but  possibly  the  secret  of  breaking  Swine  to  Dog  and  Gun  expired 
with  the  inventor,  or,  as  the  race  were  found  capable  of  more  refined  acquirements,  by  the  exhi- 

«  This  Is  a  custom,  that  like  the  laws  of  the  MeJes  and  Persians,  should  never  be  altered,  nor 
ever  suffered  to  be  evaded  ;  it  preserves  the  future  stock  of  game,  and  is  a  needful  check  to 
occasional  near-sighted,  or  wilfully  ignorant  gentlemen  ;  of  this  I  have  seen  numberless 
instances,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly  the  vision  is  cleared,  when  an  error  is  sure  to 
cost  a  guinea.  An  Italian  Prince  was,  by  a  much-esteemed  friend  of  mine,  requested 
to  be  shewn  a  day's  Pheasant  Shooting  ;  it  was  hinted  to  the  Prince's  companion,  that  the  Hen 
Pheasants  were  not  to  be  molested,  however  the  Prince  fired  away  at  all  the  Pheasants  that 
presented  themselves,  and  with  great  success  at  the  unfortunate  females  ;  of  course  no  penalty 
could  be  exacted  from  a  foreign  Gentleman,  and  the  only  satisfaction  was,  that  his  Highness, 
from  the  keenness  of  his  pursuit,  left  the  greater  part  of  his  breeches  and  stockings  (which 
were  both  silk)  in  the  coverts,  and  was  obh'ged  to  be  bandaged  up  with  handkerchiefs,  with  his 
legs  and  thighs  in  a  very  lacerated  state,  to  make  even  a  decent  appearance. 
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bition  of  the  learned  Hog,  wKJcli  was  so  much  noticed  at  both  Universities,  the  talents  of  Slut't 
relations  were  conceived  better  adapted  for  the  study  than  the  field. 

Spaniels  for  Pheasant  or  Cock  shooting,  cannot  be  too  strong,  too  short  upon  the  leg,  or  have 
too  much  courage,  the  thickness  of  the  coverts  will  oppose,  and  sometimes  almost  overpower, 
even  this  combination  of  form  and  spirit ;  it  is  not  absolutely  required  that  they  should  literally 
answer  the  terms  of  the  Gentleman's  advertisement,  who,  in  expressing  his  want  of  a  brace  of 
Spaniels,  insists  as  a  si«e  qua  non  qualification,  that  •'  they  must  know  their  names,  and  be  able 
to  bear  con6nement  ;"  but  the  first  part  is  highly  necessary,  and  also  that  they  should  come  when 
called.  Should  the  woods  be  very  extensive,  when  steady  from  Hares,  the  Spaniels  cannot  well 
be  too  numerous,  but  if  given  to  hunt  Hare,  they  disturb  the  Pheasants,  who  just  fly  up,  and 
perch  upon  the  low  boughs,  and  the  ground  of  the  covert  is  in  vain  traversed  and  beat  for 
birds,  that  are  already  some  yards  above  it ;  in  short,  a  Spaniel  that  follows  a  Hare  further  than 
whilst  in  view,  is  never  worth  keeping  ;  other  circumstances  to  be  minded,  are,  that  when  a 
Spaniel  is  once  put  Into  a  convert,  he  is  never  to  quit  it  to  range  in  the  fields,  which  some  slippery 
ones  will  do,  whilst  their  owners  are  beating  within  it.  When  a  Spaniel  owns  a  haunt,  and 
quests  freely,  there  should  be  no  disappointment  ;  whenever  the  notes  are  doubled,  their  master 
should  be  certain  there  is  game,  and  accordingly  press  forward  ;  much  depends  upon  the  prac- 
tice which  Spaniels  have,  the  constant  use  and  the  killing  of  game  to  them.  Is  as  essential  to  the 
steadiness  of  a  high  mettled  Spaniel,  as  to  a  high  bred  Fox-hound,  neither  can  be  worked  too 
hard.  If  kept  well  in  blood.  Upon  no  account  accept  ot  keep  a  Spani;l,  (it  is  needless  to  tell  a 
Sportsman  not  to  breed  from,)  which  has  any  taint  of  the  Hound  in  his  pedigree  ;  altho'  for 
generations  back,  they  will  be  sure  to  hunt  Hare  in  preference  to  ivinged  game,  and  the  stock 
may  be  crossed  everlastingly,  may  attain  beauty,  strength,  symmetry,  yet  this  latent  spark  of  the 
Harrier  will  never  be  extinguished,  and  they  will  always  shew  their  predilection  for  Hare, 
whenever  they  have  opportunity,  and  this  generally  happens  when  their  goodness  Is  mostly 
required,  namely,  in  coverts  where  the  ivinged  game  is  preserved,  and  there  for  the  most  part 
Hares  are  also  In  the  greatest  plenty.  A  stronger  Instance  could  not  well  be  exhibited,  than  In 
the  Spaniels  of  the  deceased  Lord  Waltham  and  Mr.  Hoare  ;  a  road  only  parted  the  seats  of 
these  two  Gentlemen,  and  their  Gamekeepers  frequently  shot  in  the  woods  together;  the  Dogs 
were  equally  handsome,  but  those  of  the /ormfr  would  drive //ar^^  the  day  through,  and  con- 
sequently sprung  every  thing  that  accidentally  laid  in  their  cour-se,  whilst  those  of  the  latter,  no 
more  ran  Hares  than  they  did  Shee/i,  they  would  indeed  find  the  Hares,  but  follow  no  farther 
than  they  saw  them  ;  they  were  always  in  their  places,  twisting  around  every  stub  with  that 
agility,  and  possessed  such  fineness  of  nose,  that  neither  Woodcock  nor  Pheasant  could  escape 
their  search;  Lord  Waltham's  Spaniel  bitches  had  originally  a  cr-oss  of  the  Beag'e,  and 
altho'  this  was  tried  to  be  remedied  by  resorting  to  the  best  dogs,  the  tendency  to  Hare  could 
never  be  subdued. 

The  Compiler's  Spaniels  were  so  very  excellent,  that  he  was  once  desired  to  fix  his  own  price 
upon  six  brace  and  a  half,  after  being  offered  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  for  them.     He  had 
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many  years  previous,  purchased  at  various  times,  at  least  four-score  Spaniels,  all  with  the  beit 
of  characters,  but  which,  with  the  exception  oi  Jour  brace,  were  regularly  consigned  to  the 
holler  for  incorrigible  Hare-hunting,  nor  would  he  ever  have  got  them  to  his  wish,  but  by 
procuring  Mr.  Hoar  e's  after  that  Gentleman's  decease  ;  those  with  an  increased  attention  to 
•obtain  any  cross  that  could  improve  them,  had  rendered  them  superior  to  most ;  amidst  a  great 
abundance  of  Haies  in  all  the  manors  he  preserved,  he  had  at  one  time  in  his  possession  six 
brace  of  Spaniels,  that  would  not  individually  or  collectively  run  a  Hare  thirty  yards  ;  it  will  readily 
be  supposed  with  such  Dogs  he  could  not  fail  of  finding  all  the  game  that  any  covert  con- 
tained ;  he  seldom  lost  a  wounded  bird,  (nor  unless  in  the  pursuit  of  a  •zuZ/rf^'i/ Pheasant,  when 
they  sometimes  laid  hold  of  his  tail  feathers,  which,  from  his  rapid  running,  he  left  in  their 
mouths,)  did  his  Spaniels  ever  break  or  rumple  their  game. 

There  are  no  fixed  rules  for  beating  covers,  this  however  ought  to  be  a  standard  regulation, 
never  to  beat  in  a  slovenly  manner.  Make  all  the  ground  good,  it  will  save  time,  and  frequently 
produces  the  object  of  pursuit,  a  niJe  of  Pheasants  sometimes  are  collected  in  a  narrow  compass, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  conceal  themselves  very  close  ;  recollect  after  the  irorning  scet»t 
is  evaporated,  it  is  then  the  Spaniel's  nose,  and  the  Shoottt's perseverance  aie  called  into,  their 
fullest  exertion.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  Pheasants  prefer  grassy,  bramlly,  t-uio  and 
three  year  old  slops,  and  it  is  lost  labour  to  tiy  higher  growths;  as  the  season  advances,  they 
will  lie  in  clearer  bottoms,  especially  near  pits  of  water,  which  are  sometimes  found  in  woods  ; 
in  winter,  skirting  the  edges,  and  afterwards  by  degrees  sinking  deeper  into  the  coverts,  is 
perhaps,  where  the  game  Is  not  very  plentiful,  as  good  a  mode  as  any,  the  haunt  of  the  game 
that  have  been  feeding  in  the  adjoining  fields,  will  thus  probably  be  hit  off,  and  it  may  at  least 
serve  to  shew  whether  thete  is  game  in  the  covert.  If  any  of  the  Spaniels  are  luide  rangers,  (which 
by  the  way  when  steady  from  Hare,  the  Compiler  never  saw  any  objection  to,)  after  traversing  the 
wood  well,  always  make  dL  coticluding  circuit  round  \.\\e  edges  oi  n,  depend  upon  getting  shots 
by  this  means  at  the  birds,  which  may  have  run  or  flown  thither  from  the  interior  parts. 


saj-s  WiLLOuGHBY,  "  holcl  the  principal  place  in  tlie  entertainments  of 
Princes,  v/ithout  which  their  feasts  are  deemed  ignoble  and  vulgar ; 
the  French  are  so  fond  of,  and  value  them  so  liighly,  as  utterly  to 
despise  the  best  spread  table,  if  Partridges  arc  wanting."'  However  it- 
might  be  in  the  time  of  this  Historian,  Partridges  are  now  too 
common  in  France,  to  have  that  consequence  attached  to  them,  and 
their  former  high  station  at  the  festive  board,  is  supplied  by   luxuries 
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of  a  more  compound  invention.  In  England,  where  Ihe  Parirulge  \^ 
both  scarcer  and  dearer,  it  is  a  favourite  delicacy.  The  old  distich 
asserts, 

"  If  the  Partridge  had  the  Woodcock's  thigh,. 
'Twould  be  the  best  bird  that  e'er  did  fly  ;" 

and  the  desire  of  appropriating  it  to  certain  classes  of  the  community^ 
has  induced  laws  to  be  made  for  its  preservation,,  no  way  har- 
monizing, in  the  judgment  of  many  distinguished  Lawyers,  with 
the  general  spirit  of  English  Legislation ;  were  these  birds  solely 
nourished  on  those  grounds  that  belong  to  the  person  whose  enter- 
tainments they  improve,  the  man  who  fed  might  claim  them,  with 
some  show  of  justice,  and  like  a  Peacock  or  a  Turkey,  they  might  then 
be  ranked  as  private  property  ;  however,  the  law  has  taken  Partridges 
(wild  as  tliey  are)  under  its  protection,  and  the  only  difference  now  is, 
that  one  is  fed  upon  the  farms,  the  other  in  the  yards  ;  that  these  are 
contented  captives,  those,  servants  that  have  the  power  to  changei 
their  master,  by  changing  their  abode. 

Of  Partridges  there  are  two  kinds,  which  it  is  Iiere  purposed  to  notice,  the  grey  and  the  red; 
the  latter  is  the  biggest,  and  often  perches  upon  trees,  and  has  been  brought  and  reared  here 
with  difficulty  ;  the  grey  always  keeps  on  the  ground,  and  is  that  with  which  we  arebe^t 
acquainted,  and  is  a  native  of  this  country. 

This  species  is  seen  throughout  Europe  in  the  temperate  parts,  but  Is  not  every  where  equally 
common,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  unfa.vourable  to  its  abundant  propagation,  neither  is 
the  Partridge  so  partial  to  the  wild  scenes  of  the  forest  as  the  Pheasant,  she  is  more  the  bird  of 
cultivation ;  where  the  plough  flourishes,  she  best  thrives,  and  is  generally  discovered  gleaning  the 
stubble,  or  basking  under  a  hedge,  and  gets  into  many  a  difficulty  which  might  have  been  avoided 
by  feeding  more  at  large  ;  sometimes  indeed  she  is  found  in  the  forest,  but  it  is  chiefly  when 
hunted  by  men  and  dogs  from  her  more  favourite  haunts.  In  Sweden  it  makes  burrows  benea^ 
the  snow,  into  which  the  whole  covey  retires,  leaving  a  spiracle  at  each  end  of  their  lodges.  In 
Greenlfnd  the  Partridge  is  brown  in  summer,  so  soon  as  the  icy  winter  sets  in,  it  is  then  clothed 
with  a  warm  down,  and  its  outward  plumage  assumes  the  colour  of  the  snows  amongst  which 
it  seeks  its  food,  and  thus  is  doubly  fitted  to  resist  the  cold,  and  to  screen  its  figure  from  its 
enemies;  this  change  also  takes  place  in  Muscovy,  Poland,  &c.     Near  the  mouth  of  the  Oiu\ 
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iRusbia,  are  an  innumerable  quantity  of  Ptjrtrin'ges  and  Shtaih  ;  llie  adjacent  mountains  are 
csowded  with  them  ;  these  birds  here  spend  their  winter  beneath  the  snow  ;  the  cause  that 
prevents  their  wandeiing  to  warmer  southern  climates,  is  the  high  mountains,  which  are  much 
sooner  covered  with  snow,  and  which,  as  the  autumn  drives  them  here  from  the  hjw  lands, 
blocks  up    their   passage  southwards  into  Europe.     Partridges,  which  assemble  near  the  Volj^a 

■  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  September  and  October,  are  caught  in  these  months,  and  until  Decem- 
ber, in  nets. 

The  male  Partridge  weighs  near  fifteen  ounces,  the  female  two  ounces  less  ;  the  length 
to  the  end  of  the  tail  thii-teen  inches,  breadth  twenty  ;  the  eyes  hazel  ;  the  bill  in  the  young 
is  honua,  in  the  old  blitehh  luh'ite  ;  the  legs  also  &rt  yello'wish  when  young,  and  as  tliey  i:icrea3c 
in  age  turn  to  a  darkhlue'ish  white  ;  by  the  bill  and  legs  the  age  is  discovered,  and  another  mclhod 
is  from  the  appearance  of  the  last  feather  of  the  wing,  which  is  pointed  after  the  first  moult, 
but  in  the  following  year  is  quite  round.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  brown  and  ash, 
elegantly  mixed  with  black,  and  each  feather  is  streaked  down  the  middle  with  buff  colour  ; 
the  chin,  cheeks,  and  forehead,  are  tawny,  and  palest  in  the  female ;  under  each  eye  there  is  a 
spot  with  small,  warty,  excrescencies,  and  above  and  behind  the  eye,  towards  the  ear,  is  a 
naked  skin  of  a  bright  scarlet,  which  is  not  very  conspicuous  except  in  old  birds  ;  the  legs  of 
the  male  are  furnished  with  a  blunt  spur  or  knob  behind,  and  the  breast  with  a  crescent  of  a  deep 
chesnut  colour,  which  takes  place  the  beginning  oi  October  ;  this  mark  the  female  wants,  and  her 
feathers  are  in  general  not  so  distinct  and  bright.  It  is  said,  the  Partridge,  if  unmolested,  lives 
ixoxa  fifteen-  \.o  feiienteen  years  ;  others  dispute  this  computation,  and  maintain,  that  they  live  seven 
years,  and  give  over  laying  in  the  sixth,  and  are  at  their  full  vigour  when  two  years  old. 

Partridges  pair  about  the  third  v/eek  In  February,  and  sometimes  after  being  paired,  if  the 
weather  be  extremely  severe,  they  all  gather  together,  and  again  form  the  covey  :  they  begin 
to  lay  about  six  weeks  after  being  paired.  According  to  Ray,  there  are  one-third  more  male  than 
female  Partridges  hatched  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  the  old  Cocks  will  drive  tlie  young  off  the  ground, 
and  afterwards  frequently  figlit  until  they  kill  each  other  ;  {^Partridges  in  this  respect  differ  from 
Pheasants,  they  will  have  a  certain  range  to  themselves,  whilst  Pheasants  will  hatch  and  live  quietly 
with  their  broods  close  together.)  When  too  many  birds  are  left,  these  contentions  are  sure  to 
happen,  and  the  consequence  is  a  scanty  produce,  for  the  female  is  so  pursued,  that  she  drops  her 
eggs  in  various  places,  forming  no  nest,  and  perhaps  never  laying  two  eggs  in  the  same  spot.  So 
well  aware  was  the  Duke  of  Kingston  of  this  circumstance,  that  he  always  had  the  Partridges 
netted  upon  his  manors  so  soon  <ls  faired,  and  destroyed  all  the  Cocks.  The  late  Mr.  Doughty, 
of  Leliton,  who  was  an  excellent  and  most  observant  Sportsman,  once  preserved  an  overstock  of 
eld  Partridges  ;  and  declared  to  the  Cumpiler,  he  did  not  believe,  for  two  .seasons  following, 
there  was  a  covey  of  young  birds  upon  a  tract  of  near  three  thousand  acres  of  as  fine  breeding  land 
as  any  in  the  kingdom  ;  he  shot,  and  encouraged  the  destruction  of  this  stock  of  an^ler.ts 
^y  all  possible  means,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  Paitridges  bred  again  as  abundantly  as 
formerly. 
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•The  amorous  nature  of  Parlrldgei  bas  given  rise  to  very  strange  accounts;  the  Compiler  !» 
unpiepared  to  controvert,  and  less  inclined  to  investigate,  this  peculiar  propensity  ascribed  to-them. 
The  fen^ale  lays  her  eggs  on  the  ground,  scraping  together  a  few  bents  and  decayed  leaves,  w  hich 
are  strewed  roughly  in  the  hollow  made  by  an  ox  or  horse's  foot.  This  nest  is  formed  upon 
hedge-banks  in  corn,  or  grass,  but  more  particularly  in  clotisr  fields,  and  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  are  from  fflcen  lo  tijoenty-Jive,  of  a  greenish  grey  colour  ;  the  number  of  egg« 
is  much  reduced  when  the  bird  is  either  veiy  young  or  very  old,  and  also  when  the  first  eggs 
have  been  destroyed,  and  a  second  hatch  produced  ;  thei-e  have,  however,  been  instances  of 
amazing  fecundity  in  tlie  rartr'ulge.  In  1793,  on  a  farm  occupied  by  Mr.  Pratt,  near  Terling, 
in  Essex,  a  Partridge  nest  was  formd  in  a  fallow  field  with  thirtj-three  eggs  ;  twenty  three  of 
the  eggs  were  hatched,  and  the  birds  went  off,  four  more  had  li-ve  birds  in  them  :  the  number 
of  the  eggs  was  ascertained  before  hatching,  to  decide  a  bet  laid  by  a  person  who  refused  to 
credit  so  unusual  a  production  ;  the  female  covered  all  the  eggs,  seven  of  which  in  the  centre 
were  piled  in  a  curious  manner.  In  1798,  a  nest  was  found  at  Elbor-ongh,  Somersetshire, 
in  a  wheat-field,  with  fwenty  e'igkt  eggs.  In  June  1 801,  at  Welton  Place,  Nottinghamshir-e, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Clarke,  a  Partridge's  nest  was  found  in  a  plantation  ccManmg  th':rty-tL'i-ec 
eggs. 

Upon  the  farm  of  Lion  Hall,  in  Essex,  belonging  to  Co'onel  Hawker,  in  1788,  the  following 
extraordinary  incident  of  a  Parttirlge  depositrng  her  eggs,  was  known  to  many  persons.  This 
bird  chose  the  top  of  an  oak  pollard  to  make  her  nest,  and  this  tree  too  had  one  end  of 
the  bars  of  a  stile,  where  there  was  a  footpath,  fasterred  into  it,  and  by  the  passengers  going  over 
the  stile  before  she  sat  close,  she  was  disturbed,  and  first  discovered.  The  farmer,  whose  name 
was  Bell,  apprised  the  Compiler  of  the  circumstance,  which  he  laughed  at,  as  being  the  report 
of  his  workmen,  and  saying  that  it  was  only  a  Wood  Piilgeoii  they  had  mistaken  for  a 
Partridge  ;  but  Master  Bell,  who  had  killed  some  hundreds  of  Partridges,  so  positively  affirmed 
his  having  beheld  the  bird  upon  the  nest  on  the  tree,  and  also  at  another  time  having  told  the 
eggs  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  that  he  was  persuaded  to  ride  to  the  spot,  where  the  Partridge 
was  seen  sitting  ;  in  a  few  days  she  hatched  the  sixteen  eggs,  and  her  bi-ood,  scr-ambling  dowh 
the  short  and  rough  boughs  which  grew  out  all  around  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  reached  the 
ground  in  safety. 

The  female  sits  three  weeks*,  and  during  that  period  undergoes  a  considerable  moulf, 
for  the  feathers  of  the  belly  drop  ;  the  young  run  so  soon  as  hatched,  often  with  part  of  the  shell 
adhering  to  them  ;  the  great  hatch  is  about  the  first  ten  days  in  June  ;  the  earliest  birds  begin  to 
fly  towards  the  latter  end  of  that  month.  1 

*  Birds  which  sit  twenty-one  days  have  the  Chick  entirely  formed  on  the  seventh  day,  and 
from  that  time  until  it  issues  from  the  egg  nothing  happens  but  an  expansion  of  all  the  parts  it 
acquired  during  the  first  se'ven  days.  The  feathers  appear  on  the  fourteenth  O'c  fifteenth  day  ;  and 
on  the  tiuenty-first,  the  bird  escapes  from  the  egg,  by  breaking  the  shell  with  its  b.ll. 
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Partridges  are  not  every  year  equally  plentiful  ;  in  general,  when  the  season  is  dry  during 
May  and  June,  the  birds  are  numerous  *  ;  on  the  contrary,  heavy  and  frequent  rains  during  the 
time  of  laying  and  incubation  may  chill  or  drown  the  eggs  ;  if  the  weather  is  wet  when  the 
young  first  leave  the  shell,  the  roid  benumbs  the  little  strength  they  then  possess  in  their  legs, 
and  they  die  whilst  the  mother  is  leading  them  in  search  of  food  to  sustain  life.  At  this  time 
too  much  drought  is  likewise  unfavourable  ;  the  ground  cracks  from  the  heat,  and  into  these 
crevices  they  fall  and  inevitably  perish  ;  and  this  latter  spreads  a  more  universal  destruction  than 
the  former,  especially  in  clay  lands. 

The  old  Partridge  has  other  dangers  to  encounter,  from  Weazels,  Stoats,  Sec  Crows,  Magpits, 
Curs,  and  Shepherds'  Dogs,  all  of  which  suck  the  eggs,  not  to  mention  the  shepherds  and  farmers 
themselves,  who  in  some  counties  very  kindly  destroy  them.  It  is  not,  under  all  these  disadvantages, 
an  unfair  calculation  to  suppose,  that  one  half  of  the  broods  in  any  one  year  are  never  reared. 
When  the  eggs  arc  destroyed  in  any  of  the  above  ways,  the  Partridge  frequently  lays  again, 
and  the  produce  of  these  second  hatchings  constitute  those  small  birds  that  are  not  perfectly 
feathered  In  the  tail  until  the  beginning  of  October,  and  always  continue  a  puny  sickly  race,  that 
seldom  outlive  the  iigours  of  the  winter. 

The  affection  for  its  young,  which  the  Partridge  shews,  is  peculiarly  strong  and  lively;  by  her 
mate  she  is  greatly  aided  in  the  care  of  rearing  them  ;  together  they  lead  them  out,  call,  and  point 
out  to  them  their  proper  food,  and  assist  them  in  finding  it,  by  scratching  the  ground  with  their 
feet ;  they  frequently  sit  close  by  each  other,  covering  the  young  with  their  wings  like  the  hen  ; 
in  this  situation  they  are  not  easily  sprung,  nor  will  the  Sportsman  who  is  a.tentive  to  the 
pieservation  of  his  game,  disturb  a  scene  so  interesting,  but  should  the  Pointer  come  too  near, 
or  unfortunately  run  in  upon  them,  there  are  few  who  are  Ignorant  of  the  confusion  which 
ensues  ;  the  male  first  gives  the  signal  of  alarm,  by  a  peculiar  distressful  cry,  thiowing  himself 
at  the  same  moment  moie  immediately  in  the  way  of  danger,  in  order  to  mislead  the  enemy  ; 
he  flies  or  rather  runs  along  the  ground,  hanging  his  wings,  and  eshibltlng  every  symptom  of 
debility,  whereby  the  dog  is  decoyed,  by  a  too  eager  expectation  of  an  easy  prey,  to  run 
further  from  the  covey  ;  the  Female  flies  off  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  to  a  greater  distance, 
but  soon  after  secretly  returning,  she  finds  her  scattered  brood  closely  squatted  among  the 
grass,  and  hastily  collecting,  she  leads  them  from  the  danger,  before  the  Dog  has  had  time  to 
return  from  his  pursuit.  Mr.  Markwick  says  he  has  seen,  when  s.  Kite  has  been  hovering 
over  a  covey  of  young  Partridges,  the  old  birds  fly  up  at  the  Kite,  screaming  and  fighting 
with  all  their  might  to  preserve  their  brood. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  introduce  Partridges'  eggs  under  the  common  Hen  ;  when  she  has 
set  the  regular  time,  if  the  young  do  not  appear,  the  feathers  are  glued  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  shell  from  being  exposed  to  too  great  heat  from  the  Hen ;  to  remedy  this,  dip  the  eggs  five  or 
six  minutes  in  water,  and  the  moisture  will  soak  through  the  shell,  and  loosen  the  feathers,  and 

*  Mr.  White,  in  his  History  of  Se.'iorne,  notes,  that  after  the  dry  summer  in  1740  and  I74i» 
and  for  some  years  after,  the  Partridges  swarmed  to  such  a  degree,  that  unreasonable  Sportsmen 
killed  twenty,  and  sometimes  thirfj,  brace  in  a  day. 
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this  kind  of  bathing  may  also  perhaps  refresh  the  young  bird,  and  give  it  additional  strength  to 
break  its  prison.  It  is  said  that  the  Partridge  bred  under  a  Hen,  retains  through  life  the  habit 
of  calling  when  it  hears  the  clucking  of  Hens.  The  first  food  for  the  young  Partridges,  should  be 
the  eggs  of  the  small  ant,  afterwards  fresh  curds  mixed  with  lettuce,  chickweed,  or  groundsel, 
it  will  be  some  time  before  they  will  eat  grain  of  any  kind  readily. 

In  1799,  a  singular  partiality  of  a  female  PartriJge  to  a  male  Bantam  fowl,  shewed  itself  at 
Barford  House,  near  Salisbury  ;  the  PartriJge  was  observed  to  visit  the  poultry  yard  regularly 
every  morning,  to  couple  with  the  Bantam,  and  then  take  its  departure. 

The  Partridge,  even  when  fostered  by  hand,  seldom  forgets  its  wild  origin,  and  at  its  full 
growth,  soon  acquires  a  habit  of  estranging  itself  from  the  house,  however  intimately  it  may 
have  connected  itself  with  the  place  and  its  inhabitants  in  the  early  stages  of  its  existence  ; 
amongst  the  very  few  instances  of  the  Partridge's  remaining  tame,  was  that  of  one  which  had  been 
reared  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bird's  ;  this,  long  after  its  full  growth  attended  the  parlour  at  breakfast 
and  other  times,  received  food  from  any  hand  that  would  condescend  to  give  it,  stretched  itself 
before,  and  seemed  much  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of,  the  fire,  and  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  the 
decided  foe  of  all  favourite  birds,  a  Cat ;  his  Dogs  were  too  generous  to  molest  it. 

Partridges  have  been  seen  in  part  and  even,  wholly  while,  where  the  climate  could  not  be  suggested 
to  have  any  influence  in  these  alterations.  Buffon  mentions  that  ten  or  twelve  Partridges 
entirely  'white  have  been  seen  at  once  among  others  of  the  usual  plumage,  and  that  those  had  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  red,  as  is  common  to  the  white  Hare,  Rat,  Ferret,  &c.  In  the  Leverian 
Museum  are  several  specimens,  one  is  wholly  of  a  pale  cream- colour,  a  second  has  the  head  and 
half  of  the  neck,  brownish  ash- colour  marked  with  darker  streaks ;  round  the  neck  a  white 
collar ;  the  under  parts  are  also  white ;  the  crest  like  the  common  Partridge,  but  very  pale ; 
a  further  variety,  is  of  a  dun  caour,  and  a  fourth  much  variegated  and  very  beautiful,  the  crown 
and  nape  brown,  marked  with  rufous  spots  ;  between  the  eyes,  the  chin  and  throat,  rufous ;  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck  and  breast,  cinerous,  minutely  speckled  with  black  ;  on  the  breast  an 
horse-shoe ;  belly  and  vent,  yellowish  white  j  the  upper  parts  not  unlike  the  common  Partridge, 
but  iiore  elegantly  variegated. 

In  1796,  at  South  Caw,  Mr.  Barnard's,  near  Market  Weighton,  was  a  covey  of  eight 
Partridges,  four  of  them  were  the  most  beautiful  clear  while,  three  viixe.  pled,  the  eighth  bird 
escaped  from  under  the  net,  by  which  the  other  seven  were  secured,  they  were  kept  alive  in  the 
mew,  and  considered  as  great  curiosities. 

In  1798,  the  following  occurrence  happened  at  East  Dean,  Sussex,  which  shews  this  Bird 
deprived  of  all  power  to  use  its  wings  for  its  own  preservation,  and  may  periiaps  tend  to  prove 
that  Partridges  are  stationary,  and  have  no  powers  of  migration.  A  covey  of  sixteen  Partridges 
were  disturbed  by  some  men  at  plough,  and  directed  their  flight  across  the  cliff' to  the  sea,  over 
V'hich  they  continued  their  course  about  three  hundred  yaids,  when,  as  if  intimidated  or  affected 
by  the  element,  the  whole  were  observed  to  drop  into  the  water  ;  twelve  of  them  were  soon  after 
floated  to  shore  by  the  tide,  and  picked  up  by  a  boy,  who  carried  them  to  East-Bournc,  where  he 
disposed  of  his  birds  at  ninepence  each. 
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There  are  several  metliods  of  taking  Partridges  with  neU,  the  Sportsman  can  have  h'ttle  to. do 
with  any  net  but  where  the  setting  dog  is  used,  and  the  less  he  practises  t/:>at  the  better,  unless  the 
Hen  birds  so  caught,  are  preserved  in  places  proper  for  their  reception  until  the  breeding 
season  arrives,  and  then  he  liberates  all  the  females ;  the  Dog  is  trained  to  the  net,  which 
should  always  be  drawn,  so  as  to  have  the  wind  as  favourable  to  the  tuiecji  of  the  net,  as  his 
foinl  will  allow. 

In  ihooting  Partridges,  Pointers  and  Setters  are  usually  employed.  Many  persons  are  par. 
ticularly  careful  to  give  their  dogs  the  wind,  before  they  allow  them  to  hunt  a  field ;  with  all 
due  deference  to  those  very  nice  Sportsmen  (who  frequently  receive  this  positive  instruaion  from 
the  Dog  Dealer,  who  by  this  means  has  a  ready  excuse  for  the  errors  of  the  animal  he  sells,) 
the  assertion  is  ventured,  that  a  well-broke  good  Dog  will  naturally  quarter  his  ground,  so  as  to 
keep  enough  of  the  wind  to  favour  all  his  motions.  In  September  the  short  Rights  of  the 
coveys,  and  in  manors  tolerably  preserved,  the  quantity  of  shots  to  be  got  in  a  few  hours,  renders 
Partridge  shooting  a  diversion,  tien  more  suited  to  the  majority  of  Shooters,  than  when  the  birds 
ire  full  grown,  and  have  acquired  their  proper  strength  and  cunning  ;  at  the  latter  period,  more 
labour  to  follow,  and  more  skill  to  stop  them  is  required,  than  when  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  report  of  the  gun,  and  (to  use  the  expression  of  an  old  Sportsman,)  when  grey  pease  thrown 
out  of  a  riddle,  would  beat  them  down  to  the  earth  *. 

•  One  Gentleman  has  given  a  curious  detail  of  the  manner  in  which  to  get  at  Partridges  ;  it 
surely  can  only  be  mentioned  to  ridicule  Poachers,  who  wear  the  garb  of  Shooters,  for  a 
Sportsman  never  condescends  to  resort  to  such  pitiful  subterfuges,  as  jucting  Partridges,  or 
shooting  them  in  the  sno-TM,  neither  could  ever  be  practised,  but  by  a  thorough  bred  Poacher,  The 
manoeuvres  are  here  presented  'verbatim, 

"  When  a  Sportsman  is  shooting  in  a  country  where  the  birds  are  thin,  and  he  no  longer 
chooses  to  range  the  field,  for  the  bare  chance  of  meeting  with  them ;  the  following  method  will 
shew  him  where  to  find  them  on  another  day.  In  the  evening,  from  sun-set  to  night-fall,  he 
should  post  himself  in  a  field,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  or  a  bush,  and  there  wait  until  the  Partridge 
begin  to  call  or  "juci,"  which  they  always  do  at  that  time ;  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
together  when  separated,  but  also,  when  the  birds  composing  the  covey  ate  not  dispersed.  After 
calling  in  this  manner  for  some  little  space  of  time,  the  partridge  will  take  a  flight ;  then,  if  he 
marks  the  place  where  they  alight,  he  may  be  assured  they  will  lie  there  the  whole  night, 
unless  disturbed.  Let  him  return  to  the  same  post  the  next  morning  by  break  of  day,  and  there, 
watch  awhile  ;  being  careful  to  keep  his  dog  in  a  string,  if  he  is  not  under  perfect  command. 

As  soon  as  the  dawn  begins  to  peep,  the  Partridge  will  begin  to  call,  and  soon  afterwards  will 
perform  the  same  manoeuvre  as  on  the  preceding  evening  :  that  is  to  say,  after  having  called, 
awhile,  they  will  take  their  flight,  and  will  most  commonly  settle  at  a  Httle  distance.  There, 
in  a  few  minutes,  they  will  call  again,  and  sometimes  take  a  second  flight,  but  that  will  be  to  no 
great  distance.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  risen,  and  the  Sportsman  can  see  to  shoot,  he  may 
cast  off  his  dog  and  pursue  them. 

In  snow  it  is  very  easy  to  kill  Partridge  on  the  ground  before  a  setting-dog  or  pointer;  be* 
cause  the  colour  of  the  birds,  contrasting  with  the  whiteness  of  the  snow,  makes  them  perceiv- 
able at  the  first  glance." 
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The  Lists  of  tlie  Game  that  has  been  killed  upon  particular  manors  In  England  b^  parties,  and 
even  by  siirgle  Gs;ntlemen,  exhibit  such  a  wanton  registry  of  slaughter,  as  no  Sportsman  can 
read  without  ; egret,  but  to  prove  that  British  are  rather  more  merciful  than  French  Shooters, 
the  account  of  the  former  Game  Establishment  at  Chantilli  is  first  presented  to  the  reader,  in  the 
words  of  tlie  very  ingenious  person  who  recorded  it, 

"  The  Game  Establishment  at  Chantilli  was  the  most  extraordinary  Establishment 
of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

The  following  long  lists  were  copied  from  the  household  registers  there  !  And,  what  seemi 
unaccountable,  they  never  were  printed  before,  not  even  in  Fiance! — ^The  copy  was  taken  in  the 
year  1 788,  and  this  statement,  as  an  object  in  natural  history,  is  no  small  curiosity !  And  as  such, 
it  is  philosophically  interesting  I 

THE    FIRST    LIST 

States  the  total  gross  numbers  of  game  killed  at  Chantilli,  year  by  year,  through  a  series  of  3? 
years,  beginning  with  the  year  1748— ending  with  the  year  1779. 

FIRST    OF    THE    CAME. 


54878 

32470 

24029 

50812 

37209 

18479 

>9932 

2;8i3 

37160 

39^93 

27013 

40Z34 

4-902 

18550 

27164 

50666 

53712 

32470 

26405 

26267 

31620 

20371 

30429 

13334 

39892 

16186 

33035 

25953 

25995 

J9774 

30859 

17566 

BIRDS    ANI>    BEASTS, 


Their  bill  of  mortality. — The  numbers  in  detail  of  each,  specific  description,  thus  registered 
to  have  been  killed  at  Chantilli,  in  the  above  mentioned  series  of  years. 


Hares 7775° 

Rabbits 587470 

Partridges        i'7574 

Red,  ditto        11426 

Pheasants         8619; 

Quails         19696 

Ralles  (the  male  quail)       .     .     ,  449 

Woodcocks          ,     •     .     .     .     ,  2 1 64 

Snipes         2S56 

Ducks 1353 

Wood  pigeons 317 

Lapwings        ..,...,  720 
Becfique  (small  bird  like  our  Wheatear)     67 

Curlews     ........  32 

Oyes  d'Egypte ■  5 

Ojes  Sauvage      ,    .    .    .          t  14 


Bustards  .... 

Larks  ,  .  i  .  , 
Tudelles  .... 

Fox 

Crapeaux  .... 
Thrushes  .... 
Guynard  .... 

Stags  ..... 

Hinds         

Fawns  ..... 
Dues  ..... 

Young  Does  ... 
Koe  Bucks  ,     .     , 

Young  ditto  .  .  . 
Wild  Boars  .    .     . 

Marcassing  (young  Boars) 


106 

3 
I 

8 
'313 

4 
i68z 
1682 

J'9 
1921 

'35 
4669 

810 
1942 

8<8 
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GAME    KILLED    IN   ONE   YEAR. 


By                                            Pieces  of  Game 
M.  de  Cayla 460 


M.  de  Canillac 

Comte  d'Artois 

Due  de  Bourbon         .... 

Due  d'Engheiii 

Prliiee  d'Henin  .  ■  .  ,  .  . 
Due  de  Polignae  .... 
M.  de  RoucheroUes  .     .     . 

M.  de  Choiseul 

M.  de  Tremouelle       .... 

M.  Vaupaliere 

M.  Lostanges  ..... 
'M.  de  St.  Hermine  .     .     . 

M.  Bellnage  (three  of  the  same  name)  10868 

M.  Damezega 522 

M.  St.  Cloud         29 

M.  Boazola 47 1 

M.  Guoktt 10 


953 

553 

403 

9 

170 

330 
93 

'95 
86 

IS 

247 

29 


By  Pieces  of  Game 

M.  Brieux        .     .  ....  6z 

M.  Ball!  de  Crusol  .     .     . 

Abbe  Balivere        ..... 

Baron  de  Chatelie       .... 

M.  de  Valou 

M.  Nedouchel        

M.  Minitier 

M.  P.  de  Tallemont         .     .     . 
Comte  d'Authieul       .... 

M.  d'Authieul 

M.  Sarobert 

M.  Bateroy 

Mr.  Franklin  

Mr.  Franklin  (his  son)     •     .     . 
*^*  No  other  English  Gentlemen  are 
in  the  list. 

Stag  hunts        ,  qo 

Boar  hunts    .     .....    207 


196 

54 
26 

8 
16 

770 
17 

403 

822 

78 

6 

119 


The  Prince's  name  does  not  appear  in   the  lists  of  1779 — That  year  the  Prince  did  not 
shoot. — But  from  the  years  1748  to  1778,  the  ar<r/.i(Wj  of  Chantilli,  with  all  due  dignity,  rehearse. 

That  the  pieces  of  game,  killed  by  3.  A.  R.  Monseigneur  le   Prince  de  Conde,  were  in 
number  65,524. 

That   the  nine  pieces  of  ^am?  killed  by  the  late  Prince's  grand-son,   the  Due    d'Engheik, 
were  all  rabbits. 

That  the  pieces  killed  by  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  were  these. 


Pheasants 

145 1 

Partridges 

Hares 

1207 

Red  ditto 

And  by  C.  d'Artois,  these. 

Pheasants 

978 

Partridges 

Hares 

870 

Red  ditto 

VOL,  ir. 

5 

I< 

1254 

Hi 


1109 
"5 
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The  establishment  was  also  thus  extraordinary  throughout !  viz. 
21   Miles   of  Park!         48  Miles  of  Forest ! 
The  Horses,  when  the  Family  were  at  the  place,  were  above  500 ! 
The  Dogs  60  to  80  couple. 
The  Servants  above  500  !" 

The  Germans  too  have  a  happy  knack  at  a  massacre. 

In  1788,  a  party  of  ten  persons  at  the  Chateau  of  Prince  Adam  DaversperC,  i»i 
Bohemia,  who  were  out  five  hours  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  September,  allowed  that  the 
first  day  6168  j/^o// were  fired,  and  S76  Hares,  i^q  Pheasants,  ^61  Partridges,  besides  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Hawks,  &c.  were  bagged,  or  rather  luaggoned.  On  the  second  day  5904  shots  were 
discharged,  and  181  Hares,  634  Pheasants,  and  736  Partridges  were  killed  ;  in  addition  to  these, 
in  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  there  were  42  Hares,  65  Pheasants,  and  103  Partridges,  (in 
aU  210  pieces,)  which  could  not  be  immediately  found  in  the  heat  of  the  action. 

The  number  of  shots  in  the  two  days,  were  1 1972,  the  game  carried  home  were  1099  Hares, 
9^8  Pheasants,  and  1201  Partiidges,  in  all  3258  pieces,  besides  a  variety  of  small  game. 
N.-B.  The  Birds  were  all  shot  on  the  wing. 

When  we  ere  told  that  the  domains  from  which  this  quantity  was  slain,  had  no  peculiar  mode 
adopted  to  assemble  it,  it  speaks  the  only  excuse  for  such  wilful  murder,  that  of  reheviiig  the 
district  from  a  redundancy  of  mouths,  which,  if  permitted  to  increase,  it  might  be  unable  to  sup. 
port. 

In  Germany,  during  the  month  of  October  1797,  Prince  Lichtenstein,  and  eleven  other 
Gentlemen,  killed  in  one  day,  when  ihey  were  out  fourteen  hours,  thirty-nine  thousand  pieces  of 
game  ;  it  was  of  all  sorts,  but  chiefly  Hares  and  Partridges.  The  King  of  Naples  and  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  killed  8co  head  of  Game  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnxar/ir,  (640  of  which  were 
Partridges,)  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

To  return  to  our  own  country,  upon  Mr.  Colquhoun's  Manor,  at  Writham,  in  Norfolk, 
thelate  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  six  other  Gentlemen,  in  1796,  killed  eighty  Cock  Pheasants, 
forty  Hares,  besides  Partridges,  in  one  day. 

At  Houghton,  in  the  same  County,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  seven  others,  killed  in  the  same 
space,  165  Hares,  4:  Pheasants,  j  Rabbits,  a  couple  of  Woodcocks,  and  a  brace  of  Partridges  ; 
and  this  was  done  allho'   the  woods  had  been  beat  five  times  before  during  the  season.     A 
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Gentleman  remaiked  upon  reading  the  account,  that  since  the  massacre  of  the  Harti  at  Lord 
Cholmondeley's,  it  was   mere  affectation  to  pity  the  7ari/Vx. 

Mr.  Coke,  (who  is  perhaps  the  very  best  shot  in  England.)  the  7th  of  October  1797, 
upon  his  Manor  at  Warham,  and  within  a  mile's  circumference,  bagged  forty  brace  of 
Partridges  in  eight  hours  at  ninely-three  shots,  e.very  bird  was  killed  singly ;  the  day  before, 
on  the  same  spot,  he  killed  liuenty-ttvo  trace  and  a  half  m  three  houri.  In  1799,  when 
the  above  Gentleman  made  his  annual  visit  to  Castleacre,  the  party  only  killed  409  head  of 
Game,  which  was  deemed  but  indifferent  sport.  In  1801  Mr.  Coke  was  more  successful, 
having  killed  in  fve  days,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  Partridges  ;  surely  the  number  of 
discharges  must  deafen  the  operator,  putting  the  destruction  out  of  the  question,  and  Mr. 
Coke  is  so  capital  a  marksman,  that  as  he  inflicts  death  whenever  he  pulls  the  trigger,  he 
should  in  mercy  forbear  such  terrible  examples  of  his  skill. 

It  is  a  fact  well  authenticated,  that  one  Gentleman,  who  used  to  boast  that  he  never  killed 
less  than  tiuenty-finie  brace  of  Partridges  on  \!(\t  first  of  September,  has  been  known  to  take  the 
late  hatchedhuii  that  could  scarcely  fly  above  the  stubble,  from  before  the  noses  of  his  Pointers, 
tie  their  legs  together,  hang  them  up,  and  so  shoot  them,  that  he  might  not  fall  short  of  his 
favourite  number;  all  that  has  been  recorded  are  mere  trifles,  when  compared  with  the  wan- 
ton cruelty  of  this  very  sportsmanlike  achievement. 

Man  is  not  only  an  open,  but  secret  foe  to  the  Partridge,  they  have  a  variety  of  other  natural 
enemies  ;  let  us  try  to  lay  down  a  few  rules,  which  may  deliver  them  from  the  dark  practices 
of  the  former,  and  efFedtually  destroy  the  latter. 

So  soon  as  the  com  is  cut,  the  oats  and  barley,  as  well  as  tvheat  stubbles,  (or  the  Poachers 
will  disturb  the  birds  from  the  luheat  stubbles  that  are  bushed  into  those  that  are  clear,)  should 
be  bushed  with  the  dog  bramble  laid  lightly  on  the  slubbks,  so  that  it  will  roll  with  the  least 
touch  of  the  net.  Poachers  pretend  to  laugh  at  this  precaution,  and  insist  that  they  can  drag 
notwithstanding,  but  if  the  fields  are  properly  bushed,  it  is  impossible  to  use  a  net  with  effect ; 
the  great  s-weep  which  the  Poachers  make,  is  from  the  standing  barleys,  a  net  never  works  so 
lightly  and  smooth,  as  when  there  employed,  nor  do  the  Birds,  either  Pheasants  ot  Partridges, 
ever  lay  so  well. 

Tunnelling  Partridges  is  a  most  destructive  method;  it  cannot  be  so  well  practised  in  an 
inclosed  country,  from  the  hedges  darkening  the  Moon's  light,  when  the  Partridges  will  drive  no 
farther,  but  instantly  fly  ;  the  Poachers  however  spring  them  in  the  evening  with  a  Spaniel,  and 
mark  the  spot  by  a  stick  and  piece  of  white  paper,  the  Tunnel  is  then  set  down  on  the  spot 
where  the  birds  jucked  from,  and  to  which  they  are  certain  to  return,  they  thus  readily  find  aiid 
drive  them  with  a  horse  under  the  net.     To  prezent  this,  take  some  Partridges  from  the  out- 
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skirts  of  the  manors,  cut  off  the  bearing  clawi,  and  turn  them  out,  they  cannot  then  run,  and 
always  spring ;  if  one  bird  springs,  the  rest  of  the  covey  are  also  sure  to  rise ;  this  plan  is  perhaps 
the  best  for  defeating  the  havock  made  by  the  Tunnel  net ;  the  Poachers  themselves  terra  it,  taking 
an  unfair  ad'vantage  of  them. 

The  Partridge  has  not  a  more  determined  or  dangerous  enemy  than  the  R'mgtail  or  Goshawk  ; 
when  they  find  a  covey  and  spring  them,  they  fly  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  mark  where  they 
«ettle,  (for  they  do  not  kill  by  their  swift  flying,)  they  then  spring  them  again,  and  after  a 
second  QK  third  flight,  the  Partridge  is  so  fatigued,  as  to  fall  an  easy  prey  ;  to  secure  this  marauder, 
set  a  few  traps  in  his  regular  beat,  baited  with  a  small  Rabbit,  or  the  stuffed  skin  of  one,  and  he  is 
sure  to  be  taken.  In  champaign  countries.  Bird  bushes  should  be  made  half  a  mile  asunder  ; 
what  is  meant  by  this  expression  is,  a  large  stake  is  to  be  driven  into  the  ground,  and  left  seven 
feet  high,  bushes  and  boughs  are  to  be  laid  round  this  post,  and  kept  hollow  at  the  bottom  to  the 
extent  of  ten  yards,  for  the  Partridges  to  run  into,  many  coveys  will  be  driven  into  one  of 
these  Bird  bushes  by  the  Ringtail,  vpho  flies  round  the  bushes  for  some  turns,  and  then  alights 
on  the  post,  where  there  must  be  a  trap  let  in  ready  to  receive  him,  as  mentioned  for  the 
Martin  in  the  First  Volume. 

The  Carrion  Crow  will  strike  the  Partridge  as  well  as  the  Hawk  ;  Magpies  are  also  very 
pernicious  in  destroying  their  eggs.  It  would  be  a  highly  proper  regulation  to  put  the  -winged 
game  under  the  same  restriction  as  the  Hare,  and  suffer  no  persons  whatever,  to  shoot  at  or  kill 
them  during  a  snonu.  Multitudes  are  then  killed  by  every  cieeping  Vagrant  that  has  Interest  to 
borrow  a  gun,  and  can  procure  money  to  buy  ammunition. 


is  larger  than  the  grey,  the  bill  and  irides  are  red,  the  forehead  is 
grey  brown,  the  hind  head  rufous  brown,  the  chin  and  throat  white, 
encircled  with  black,  added  to  which  is  a  band  of  white  over  each 
eye  to  the  hind  head  ;  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  sides  of  it  are 
cinereous,  with  two  spots  of  black  on  each  feather ;  the  hind  part  of  the 
neck  rufous  brown;  the  back  wings  and  rump,  greyish  brown;  the 
breast,  pale  ash-colour;  belly,  sides,  thighs,  and  vent,  rufous;  the 
sides  marked  with  lunular  streaks  of  white,  black,  and  orange; 
quills,  grey  brown,  with  the  outer  edges  yellowish  ;  the  tail  composed 
of  sixteen  feathers,  the  four  middle  ones  grey  brown ;    the  next  on 
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dach  side  the  same,  but  rufous  on  the  outside;  the  five  outer  ofies 
rutbus  on  both  sides;  the  legs  are  red,  and  the  male  only  has  the  blunt 
knob  or  spur  behind  them.  It  is  a  common  pastime  in  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus  to  use  tliese  birds  as  we  do  Game  Cocks,  for  the  rational  amuse- 
ment of  butchering  each  other. 

This  species  is  abundant  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Jiia,  and  Africa,  in  many  parts 
of  Italy  and  France,  and  also  in  the  islands  of  Madeira,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey,  and  is  sb 
plentiful  in  the  Isle  of  Nansio,  as  to  be  the  pest  of  the  inhabitants,  who  make  it  a  rule,  to  collect 
as  many  eggs  as  possible  every  year,  in  order  to  lessen  the  breed,  which  in  some  seasons  have 
totally  eaten  up  the  fruits  of  the  harvest.  These  eggs,  which  are  taken  by  thousands,  are  pre- 
pared with  different  sauces,  and  subsist  the  Islanders  for  many  days. 

According  to  TouRNEFORT,they  are  so  tame  in  the  Isle  of  Scio,  that  they  are  driven  to  seek 
their  food  in  the  fields  like  so  many  sheep,  and  that  each  family  entrusts  its  Partridges  to  the 
common  Keeper,  who  brings  them  back  in  the  evening,  and  he  calls  them  together  with  a  whistle, 
even  in  the  day  time.  Another  account  states,  "  that  in  the  country  round  Tre6izond, 
a  man  was  seen  leading  above  four  thousand  Partridges ;  he  marched  on  the  ground,  while 
the  Partridges  followed  him  in  the  air,  until  he  reached  a  certain  camp,  three  daysjourney  from 
Trebizond;  when  he  slept,  the  birds  alighted  to  repose  around  him,  and  he  could  take  as  many 
of  their  number  as  he  pleased." 

In  Provence  persons  have  acquired  the  art  of  assembling  numerous  flocks  of  Partridges,  which 
obeyed  the  voice  of  their  conductors  with  wonderful  docility,  and  it  most  probably  were  birds 
of  this  specie,  which  Willoughbv  notices,  "  that  a  certain  Sussex  man  had  by  his  industry 
made  a  Covey  of  Partridges  so  tame,  that  he  drove  them  before  him,  upon  a  wager,  out  of  that 
Counlf  to  London,  though  they  were  absolutely  free,  and  had  their  wings  grown  *". 

The  red  Partridge  is  said  to  be  fond  of  mountainous  situations  well  covered  with  wood,  and 
it  seems  as  if  this  species  alone  was  known  to  the  JeiMs,  since  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel  it  is 
represented  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains.  In  David's  appeal  to  Saul,  "  The  King  of 
Israel  Is  come  out  to  seek  a  flea,  as  one  'would  hunt  a  Partridge  on  the  Mountains." 

*  These  Partridges  would  In  all  probability  have  beaten  Lord  Ok. ford's  Geese  ;  that  Noblei 
man,  in  1740,  made  a  considerable  bet  with  the  present  Duke  of  Qjjeensbury,  that  a  drove  of 
C«jf  would  beat  an  equal  number  of  Turkies  in  a  race  from  Nerviich  to  London.  The  event 
proved  the  justness  of  his  Lordship's  expectations,  for  the  Geese  kept  on  the  road  with  a  steady 
p^ce,  but  the  Turkies  as  every  evening  approached  flew  to  roost  in  the  trees  adjoining  the  road, 
from  which  the  drivers  found  it  very  difficult  to  dislodge  them  ;  In  consequence  of  stopping  tt 
shep,  the  Geese  beat  tlieir  competitors  hollow,  arriving  at  their  destination  two  days  before  the 
Tu-kiis. 

\Oh.   II.  5    M 
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The  flesh  of  these  bfrds  is  white,  and  by  some  considered  of  higher  flavour  than  the  grey  ; 
in  France  they  are  made  into  pies  and  highly  esteemed.  In  two  points  the  red  differ 
from  the  common  Partridges,  in  being  found  in  fiocks,  whereas  among  the  latter  only  those 
belonging  to  the  same  covey  herd  together  ;  the  red  are  also  observed  to  perch  on  trees,  tec. 
which  the  common  Partridges  never  do,  and  perhaps  have  not  the  faculty  to  do  so  ;  yet  in 
roosting  upon  the  ground,  they  are  not  indifferent  to  their  own  preservation  ;  for  through 
apprehensions  from  Polecats,  Stoats,  &c.  they  never  trust  themselves  to  coverts,  but  nestle 
together  in  the  midst  of  large  fields,  far  removed  from  hedges  and  coppices,  which  tliey  love  to 
haunt  in  the  day-time,  and  wherein  they  can  lie  more  secure  from  the  attacks  of  rapacious 
birds. 

So  far  back  as  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  several  pair  were  turned  out  about  Windsor 
to  obtain  a  stock,  but  they  are  supposed  to  have  perished,  altho'  some  of  them,  or  their 
descendants,  were  seen  for  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  pre- 
served many,  in  hopes  of  their  increasing  upon  his  manors ;  but  the  late  Earl  of  Ro c  H  Fo R  d  and 
Marquis  of  Hertford  have  been  at  the  most  expence  and  trouble  to  establish  them  in  this 
country  ;  both  these  Noblemen  had  not  only  numbers  of  the  birds  sent  over  from  France,  but 
also  imported  many  thousands  of  their  eggs,  which  were  hatched  under  Hens,  and  set  at  liberty 
at  a  proper  age  ;  by  this  means  there  are  now  plenty  of  the  rea  birds  upon  the  latter  Noble- 
man's estate  near  Orford,  in  Suffolk.  They  did  not  breed  numerously  at  St.  Osyth,  (Lord 
Rochford's,)  the  soil  was  not  so  favourable,  yet  even  here  they  increased,  and  now  and  then 
a  covey  of  them  was  found  some  miles  from  his  Lordship's  domain.  The  Compiler,  in  1777, 
found  within  two  miles  of  Colchester  a  covey  of  fourteen  ;  they  were  in  a  very  thick  piece  of 
turnips,  and  for  half  an  hour  baffled  the  exertions  of  a  brace  of  good  pointers  to  make  them 
take  wing,  and  the  first  which  did  so  immediately  perched  on  the  hedge,  and  was  shot  in  that 
situation,  without  its  being  known  what  bird  it  was  ;  aleash  more  were  at  length  sprung  from  the 
turnips  and  shot,  and  two  days  after  a  brace  more  of  them  was  killed  by  another  person  ;  from 
that  time  until  November  1 799,  he  never  shot  one,  he  was  then  out  at  Sudhurn  with  a  Gen- 
tleman who  was  particularly  anxious  to  kill  some  of  these  red  Parlri.'ges,  and  hunted  with  a 
brace  of  capital  pointers  for  them  only  ;  the  instant  the  dogs  stood,  the  nd  birds  ran,  and  always 
took  wing  (notwithstanding-  all  the  speed  exerted  to  head  them,)  at  such  distances  as  to  be 
out  of  the  range  of  the  shot  from  any  fowling  piece.  Upon  the  same  grounds  and  on  the  same 
day  they  laid  until  the  Springing  Spaniels,  (with  which  the  Compiler  was  shooting,)  almost 
touched  them  before  they  arose,  and  in  a  short  time  he  killed  two  brace  and  a  half.  Whether 
the  questing  of  the  Spaniels  caught  their  attention,  (having  never  before  been  attacked  in  that 
mode,)  or  that  from  being  frequently  found  by  Pointers,  they  perceived  and  immediately  ran  from 
their  enemy  as  the  dog  became  stationary,  the  Game-keepers  who  knew  their  habits,  and  were 
not  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  the  circumstance,  could  not  determine  ;  they  have  one  peculiarity^ 
that  when  wounded  they  will  go  to  ground  in  the  rabbit  burrows. 
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Cocfe  of  t|)e  Wioan,  Capet:cai5e,  or  Q^ooD 

From  the  scarcity  of  this  species  the  notice  of  it  here  may  be 
thought  superfluous  ;  as  it  was  however  formerly,  and  possibly  may 
still  be,  found  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain,  its  history  is 
inserted.  Mr.  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland  mentions  that  in  the 
Forest  of  Pines  in  the  Chisolme'&  county,  that  rare  bird  the  Cock  of  the 
JVood  is  still  to  be  met  with,  perhaps  in  those  near  Castle  Grant,  and 
speaks  of  one,  a  male,  which  he  had  seen,  and  which  \ias  killed  in 
Mr.  Chisolm's  woods  north  of  Inverness;  the  last  bird  of  this  kind 
was  also  seen  there,  and  the  nest  was  placed  in  a  Scotch  pine,  but 
this  placing  of  the  nest  is  very  different  from  the  accounts  of  Na- 
turalists, who  agree  that  the  bird  lays  her  eggs  upon  the  ground. 
It  was  formerly  found  in  Ireland,  but  is  now  supposed  to  be  extinct 
in  that  country.. 

This  bird  is  ueaily  as  large  as  the  Turkey,  is  two  feet  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  the 
breadth  three  feet  ten,  and  weighs  fronr  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  ;  the  bill  of  the  male  is  of  a 
dusty  horn  colour,  i,"ivery  strong  and  convex,  the  iiidcs  of  the  eyes  are  hazel,  and  over  the 
eye  is  a  naked  red  skin,  the  nostiils  are  small  and  covered  with  short  dusky  feathers,  which 
extend  under  the  thioat,  and  these  are  black  and  much  longer  than  the  rest,  the  head  and  neck 
are  ash  colour,  elegantly  marked  with  transverse  narrow  blackish  lints,  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  and  wings  are  chtsnut  brown,  irregularly  marked  with  blackish  lines,  the  feathers  at  the 
setting  on  of  the  wings  are  white,  the  breast  of  a  very  glossy  blackish  green,  the  rest  of  the 
under  parts  black,  but  the  belly  and  feathers  over  the  thighs  and  vent  are  marked  with  white; 
the  tail  consists  of  eighteen  black  feathers,  which  iu  the  outward  ones  are  marked  with  a  few 
white  spots,  the  sides  are  marked  as  the  neck,  the  legs  are  very  strong,  covered  with  brown 
feathers,  and  the  edges  of  the  toes  pectinated, 

Tht  female  differs  greatly,  and  excels  the  male  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  colours,  a  cir- 
cumstance uncommon  in  birds ;.  is  only  twenty-six  inches  in  length,  the  bill  is  dusky,  and  the 
throat  orange  red  ;  head,  neck,  and  back  are  marked  wiih  transverse  bars  of  orange,  red,  and 
black  ;  the  breast  has  some  white  spots  upon  it,  and  the  lower  part  is  of  a  plain  orange  colour ; 
the  belly  barred  with  pale  orange  colour  and  black,  and  the  tips  of  the  feathers  white  ;  back 
and  scapulars  black,  the  edges  of  the  feathers  mottled  with  black  and  pale  reddish  brown,  the 
scapulars  tipped  with  white,  the  inner  webb  of  the   quills  dusky,  the  exterior  mottled  with 
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dnslcy  and  pale  brown  ;  the  tail  is  of  a  deep  nut  colour,  barred  with  black  tipt  with  white,  and 
consists  of  sixteen  feathers,  and  when  the  bird  displays  its  tail,  the  white  forms  a  circle 
rotuid  it. 

In  the  northern  countries  this  bird  is  very  common,  living  in  Xht  pine  forests,  which  there 
abound,  and  feeding  on  the  cones  of  the  fir  trees,  which  at  certain  seasons  render  it  too  strong 
to  be  palatable  ;  plants  and  berries,  particularly  the  juniper,  are  also  its  food,  and  in  fceiiing 
upon  the  pine  and  fir  trees,  it  is  sometimes  known  wholly  to  strip  one  tree  of  its  conet,  whilst 
the  next  remains  untouched. 

From  Moscoiv  and  Petersburgh  they  are  sent  during  the  cold  season  as  presents  to  London, 
their  flesh  being  esteemed  a  delicacy  at  our  sumptuous  tables,  and  for  the  most  part  they  arrive 
in  good  condition. 

The  males  and  females  live  separate,  except  from  the  beginning  of  February,  the  time  of 
pairing,  when  the  male,  morning  and  evening,  places  himself  on  an  eminence  or  perches  on  a 
tree,  when  with  his  tail  spread,  the  wings  trailing  almost  to  the  feet,  the  scarlet  patch  on  each 
side  of  the  head  assuming  a  deeper  dye,  his  neck  protruded,  and  the  head  feathers  ruffled,  he 
makes  a  noise  not  unlike  the  whetting  of  a  scythe,  which  he  repeats  at  intervals,  so  loud  as  to  be 
heard  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  this  summons  the  females  attend,  and  which  he  continues  to 
the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  and  is  at  that  time  so  very  inalleniive  to  his  safety  as 
to  be  easily  shot.  It  is  asserted  that  both  males  and  females  are  at  that  season  so  negligent 
as  to  suffer  the  peasants  to  take  them  up  in  their  hands,  and  that  when  a  cock  of  this  species 
is  shot  in  the  woods,  its  widows  are  heard  to  utter  a  note  inexpressibly  miserable  at  their  loss. 
The  female  lays  from  eight  to  sixteen  eggs,  eight  at  the  first,  and  more  as  they  advance  in  age  ; 
they  are  of  a  white  colour,  spotted  with  yellow,  bigger  than  those  of  the  common  hen,  and 
are  accounted  greater  delicacies  than  the  eggs  of  every  other  bird  ;  these  are  deposited  upon  moss 
in  some  dry  spot  upon  the  ground,  where  she  can  sit  in  security,  the  female  alone  sitting  the 
whole  time  of  incubation,  and  hiding  the  place  by  covering  the  eggs  with  leaves,  when  at  any 
time  obliged  to  leave  them  in  search  of  food  ;  she  sits  so  close,  that  after  being  approached 
she  can  hardly  be  forced  to  forsake  her  eggs  ;  the  young  run  after  the  mother  so  soon  as  hatched, 
and  as  Partridges  are  known  to  do,   often  with  part  of  the  egg-shell  attached  to  them. 

The  mother  leads  them  most  carefially  into  the  woods,  where  she  feeds  them  with  ant  eggs, 
blackberries,  &c.  ;  as  they  grow  older,  they  feed  upon  the  tops  oi  heather  and  \.\ii.  pine  cones,  and 
being  a  hardy  bird,  and  their  food  lying  every  where  before  them  in  great  abundance,  they  soon 
come  to  perfection  ;  they  continue  united  (especially  the  young  males)  through  the  rest  of  the 
year,  until  the  return  of  the  season  of  love,  inspiring  them  with  new  inclinations  and  appetites, 
disperses  the  family. 

It  is  said,  in  the  countries  where  they  abound,  to  be  very  easily  tamed,  If  taken  young  and 
fed  with  corn,  and  that  the  males,  in  a  domestic  state,  emit  the  same  note  aU  the  year,  which  in 
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a  wild  one  they  only  use  In  the  season  of  love,  and  that  in  w'wler  they  bury  themselves  in  the 
sno'M,  Jjke  the  Partridge  and  other  Grous,  but  not  deep,  nor  do  they  remain  there  in  the  ti'ighi ; 
the  Goshawk  is  their  most  dangerous  enemy,  which  they  do  not  oppose,  altho'  so  much  larger. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  Sportsmen,  that  the  Grous  species  have  no  tongues,  but  thin  could 
only  have  arisen  from  their  being  viewed  when  expiring,  or  after  death  ;  for  upon  inspecting  the 
gizzard,  the  tongue  will  be  found  to  have  retreated  there  with  all  its  ligaments. 


Blacfe  mmu^  JSlacfe  Cocfe,  or  Blacfe  (!5ame. 

This  bird  was  abundant  in  the  mrthei'n  parts  of  Great  Britain,  espe- 
cially in  Scotland,  but  becomes  gradually  more  scarce,  owing  to  various 
causes,  the  great  improvement  in  the  art  of  shooting  flying,  the  in- 
closure  of  many  moors  and  commons,  added  to  the  mischief  done  by 
burning  the  heath  on  the  moors,  in  order  to  fertilize  them,  (which  notwith- 
standing the  statute  to  prevent  such  fires,  it  is  difficult  to  convict 
upon,  the  ling  being  commonly  set  on  fire  in  the  night,  and  which 
will  often  extend  for  several  miles  ;)  this  burning  is  chiefly  done  in  the 
spring,  and  many  nests  with  the  old  birds  upon  them  are  thereby 
destroyed  ;  perhaps  the  facility  of  conveying  these  birds  to  the  metropo- 
lis, or  the  great  trading  towns,  by  the  means  of  numberless  wheel  car- 
riages, may  likewise  contribute  much  to  their  scarcity  ;  some  are  met  with 
in  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  the  moors  in  Yorkshire ;  the  Earl  of  Ux- 
BRiDGE  has  a  sprinkling  in  Staffordshire ;  the  Boulderzvood  a.nd  Rindfleld 
Lodges  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  afford  tolerable  plenty.  The  Black 
Cock  is  more  a  forester  than  even  the  Pheasant,  scorning  all  connec- 
tion with  man,  and  very  rarely  tasting  the  dainties  of  the  stubble,  the 
wild  forest  is  his  chief  delight,  and  where  it  is  open  in  preference  to  its 
Avoody'scenes  ;  it  was  formerly  much  more  abundant  in  New  Forest,  and 
has  the  honour,  which  no  other  bird  can  boast,  of  being  protected  as 
Royal  Game.  When  the  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre  grants  his  warrants  to 
kill  game  in  the  Forest,  he  always  excepts  the  Black  Cock,  together 
with  the  Red  and  fallow  Deer.  They  are  met  with  in  Sussex,  and  some 
few  in  Surrey,  but  are  sparingly  scattered  as  one  advances  south  ;  neither 
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this  species,  nor  the  Ptarmigan,  are  at  present  in  Ireland,  altho'  the 
red  Grous  are  in  plenty  among  the  mountains  and  bogs  of  that 
country. 

The  black  Grous  are  fond  of  wooded  and  mountainous  situations,  and  perch  like  the  Pheasanl ; 
their  food  is  various,  the  bilberry,  mountain  fruits  and  berries,  and  in  nuinter  the  tops  of  the 
heath ;  in  the  summer  they  sometimes  descend  from  the  hills  to  feed  on  corn.  The  length  of 
this  bird  is  from  one  foot  ten  inches  to  two  feet,  breadth  two  feet  nine,  and  weighs  nearly  four 
pounds ;  the  bill  is  dusky  black,  the  eyes  dark  blue,  below  each  eye  there  is  a  spot  of  a  dirty 
white  colour,  and  above  a  larger  one  of  a  bright  scarlet,  the  plumage  of  the  whole  body  black, 
glossed  over  the  neck  and  rump  with  a  shining  bhie,  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  dusky  brown, 
the  greater  are  white,  which  extends  to  the  ridge  of  the  wings,  forming  a  spot  of  that  colour 
upon  the  shoulder  when  the  wing  is  closed ;  the  quills  are  brown,  the  lower  parts  and  tips  of  the 
secondaries  are  white,  forming  a  bar  of  white  across  the  wing,  there  is  likewise  a  spot  of  white 
on  the  bastard  wing,  the  legs  and  thighs  are  covered  with  dark  brown,  mottled  with  white 
feathers,  the  toes  are  toothed  on  the  edges  like  those  of  the  Cock  of  the  iVood,  the  tail  consists 
of  sixteen  black  feathers,  and  is  much  forked,  the  end  of  the  exterior  feather,  which  bends 
greatly  outward,  seems  as  if  cut  off,  the  feathers  under  the  tail,  and  inner  coverts  of  the  wings, 
are  of  a  pure  white. 

The  Female  is  only  one  foot  six  inches  long,  breadth  two  feet  six  inches,  and  weighs  two 
pounds ;  the  eye  has  the  dusky  white  mark  beneath  like  the  Male ;  the  head  and  neck  are 
marked  alternately  with  bars  of  dull  red  and  black ;  the  breast  with  dusky  black  and  white, 
but  the  last  predominates;  the  back  coverts  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  similar  in  colour  to  the 
neck,  except  the  red  being  deeper  j  the  inner  webs  of  the  quill  feathers  are  mottled  with  black 
and  white  ;  the  inner  coverts  of  the  wings  are  white,  and  in  both  sexes  is  found  on  the  shoulder 
a  white  spot ;  the  tail  is  slightly  forked,  consisting  of  eighteen  feathers,  variegated  with  red  and 
black  ;  under  the  tail,  the  feathers  are  white,  marked  with  a  few  bars  of  black  and  orange. 

These  birds  never  pair,  but  in  the  Spring  the  Males  assemble  at  their  accustomed  resorts,  on 
the  tops  of  high  and  heathy  mountains,  when  they  cronv  and  claji  their  lu'tngs,  the  Females  at  this 
signal,  resort  to  them  ;  they  are  very  quarrelsome,  and  will  fight  together  like  game-cocks,  and 
at  that  time  are  so  inattentive  to  their  own  safety,  that  it  has  often  happened  that  two  or  three 
have  been  killed  at  one  shot,  and  in  these  combats,  are  so  off  their  guard,  as  sometimes  to  be 
knocked  down  with  a  stick.  The  Female  makes  an  artless  nest  on  the  ground,  and  lays  from 
six  to  eight  eggs,  of  a  dull  yellowish  white  colour,  marked  with  numbers  of  very  small 
ferruginous  specks,  and  towards  the  smaller  end  with  some  blotches  of  the  same  hue,  and 
hatches  late  in  the  summer,  the  young  males  quit  their  mother  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
and  keep  in  flocks  of  seven  or  eight  until  spring,  during  that  time  they  inhabit  the  woods ;  in 
their  first  feathers,  they  resemble  their  mother,  not  acquiring  their  full  plumage  till  near  the  end 
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of  Autumn,  when  It  gradually  changes,  and  assumes  that  blueiih  Mack  colour,  which  it  afterwards 
retains  *. 

A  Sporting  friend,  who  has  seen  much  of  the  Highland  shooting,  has  made  the  following 
remarks.  That  the  broods  of  Black  Grous  are  not  found  In  tall  ling,  but  chiefly  in  marshy 
ground,  mixed  with  the  Candlebury  Myrtle,  (sweet  Gale,)  in  these  places  are  also  found  Snipes, 
and  between  the  two,  the  Dogs  and  the  Shooters  are  often  deceived ;  from  thence  they  run  into 
the  ling,  mixed  with  Irachens,  and  then  along  the  edges  oifir,  or  birch  wood,  or  corn  ground,  this 
is  the  general  resort;  the  old  black  cochs  are  frequently  found  by  the  side  of  hills  in  the  long  ling, 
at  some  distance  from  covert ;  and  he  instances  finding  se-vcn  together  in  very  deep  ling  on  the 
edge  of  the  beautiful  lake,  Loch-Awe,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  six  of  these 
biids  were  killed.  Another  time  when  shooting  in  company  with  the  Maiquis  of  Lorn, 
twenty-eight  were  seen  together,  but  were  so  wild,  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting 
near  them. 

Above  the  Black  Game,  is  the  Red  Grous  ;  these  also  as  broods,  must  be  near  luater,  or 
swampy  ground ;  higher  up  the  hills  are  the  barren  birds,  and  still  higher  the  Ptarmigans 
inhabit. 

The  Black  Grous  will  live  and  thrive  in  Menageries,  but  have  not  been  known  to  breed  in  a 
confined  state,  altho'  in  Sweden  it  has  connected  itself  with  the  domestic  hen,  and  produced  a 
spurious  breed.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Prusiiaznd  Siberia,  they  are  extremely  common  where- 
ever  the  birch  trees  grow,  of  which  in  the  winter,  the  Black  Grous  fills  its  craw  with  the  Cat' 
kins,  before  it  retires  under  the  snow,  and  by  this  means  can  sustain  life  many  days  without 
any  other  food  ;  of  the  seeds  of  the  Siberian  Poplar,  they  are  also  very  fond,  snd  which  are  said  to 
give  their  flesh  an  exceeding  fine  flavour. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Cherries  and  Pease  are  fatal  to  this  bird. 

The  flesh  of  several  of  the  Grous  kind  is  more  or  less  inclined  to  brovin ;  in  this  bird,  part  of 
the  flesh  of  the  breast  is  white,  and  called  in  the  North,  the  •white  muscle,  and  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  black  Grous  from  all  the  species  at  present  known,  appearing  as  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
surrounding  parts  which  are  deep  coloured. 

In  Russia  the  shooting  of  the  Black  Grous  is  conducted  In  the  following  way.  Huts  full  of 
loop  holes  like  little  Forts  are  built  for  this  purpose  in   the  woods  frequented  by  these  Birds. 

•  The  Setter  in  the  Engraving,  pointing  the  black  cock.  Is  not  only  a  beautiful  dog  of  the  kind, 
but  unquestionably  has  fewer  faults  than  any  one  the  compiler  recolledls  to  have  seen.  Many  dogs 
may  possibly  surpass  him  in  some  one  peculiar  part,  yet  considering  him  as  knowing  and  per- 
forming the  whole  of  his  business,  Beau  (although  now  old),  Is  deserving  of  his  master's  carCf 
and  of  this  concise  acknowledgment  of  his  merit. 
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Upon  tlie  trees,  witliin  sliot  of  these  huts,  are  placed  artificial  decoy  birds,  commonly  made  of 
black  cloth,  with  the  marks  of  the  natural  Fowl ;  as  the  Grous  assemble,  the  company  fire 
through  the  openings,  and  so  long  as  the  Sportsman  is  concealed,  the  report  of  the  gun  does  not 
fri<Thtcn  away  the  Birds  ;  several  of  them  may  therefore  be  killed  from  the  same  tree,  if  by 
chance  three  or  four  are  placed  on  branches  one  above  another,  the  Sportsman  has  only  to  shoot 
the  undermost  Bird  Jirst,  and  the  others  gradually  upwards  in  succession  ;  the  uppermost  Bird  is 
earnestly  employed  in  looking  down  after  his  fallen  companion,  and  keeps  chattering  to  it  till  he 
becomes  the  next  victim. 

During  winter  in  Siberia  they  take  these  Birds  in  the  following  manner :  A  certain  number  of  poles 
are  laid  horizontally  on  forked  sticks,  in  the  open  forests  of  iirch,  small  bundles  of  corn,  by  way  of 
allurement,  are  tied  on  them,  and  at  a  small  distance,  certain  tall  baskets,  of  a  conic  shape,  are  set, 
with  the  broadest  part  uppermost ;  just  within  the  mouth  of  the  basket,  is  placed  a  small  luhcel, 
through  which  passes  an  axis  so  nicely  fixed,  as  to  admit  it  to  play  very  readily,  and  on  the  least 
touch,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  to  drop  down,  and  again  recover  its  situation.  The  Black 
Gnus  are  soon  attracted  by  the  com  on  the  horizontal  poles,  first  alight  upon  them,  and  after  a 
short  repast,  fly  to  the  basiets,  and  attempt  to  settle  on  their  tops,  when  the  wheel  drops  sideways, 
and  they  fall  headlong  into  the  trap,  which  is  sometimes  found  half  full.  In  Little  Russia,  the 
price  of  a  pair.  Cock  and  Hen,  is  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  a  brace  of  partridges  ten-pence,  and 
a  hare  seven-pence  halfpenny. 


aaeD  d^rotts,  £0DDt:cocfe,  or  Ben  <5mxt. 

These  birds  mostly  frequent  the  northern  parts  of  this  island,  the 
nearest  approach  towards  the  south,  is  Staffordshire;  they  are  very 
plentiful  in  the  wild,  heathy,  and  mountainous  tracts  of  Cumberland, 
Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  and  JVales,  and  are  very  abundant 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Pennant  supposes  it  to  be 
peculiar  to  Britain,  and  that  those  found  in  the  mountainous  parts 
oi France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  as  mentioned  by  M.  Buffon, 
arc  probably  varieties  of  this  kind,    and  doubtless  would  breed  with  it. 

The  Male  weighs  nineteen  ounces,  although  one  was  killed  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  which 
weighed  tiventy-five,  and  is  in  length,  fifteen  inches  and  a  half;  the  bill  is  black,  nostrils  covered 
with  small  red  and  black  feathers ;  the  irides  hazel ;  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible,  is  a 
white  spot  on  each  side;  the  throat  is  red  j  each  eye  is  arched  with  a  naked  spot  of  a  bright 
scarlet  colour  ;  the  plumage  on  the  head  and  neck  is  of  a  light  tawny  red ;  each  feather  is 
marked  with  several  transverse  bars  of  black ;  the  back  aud  scapular  feathers  are  of  a  deeper 
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red,  and  on  the  middle  of  each  feather  is  a  large  black  spot ;  breast  and  belly,  dull  purplish 
brown,  crossed  with  numerous  narrow  dusky  lines ;  tail  even,  consisting  of  sixteen  feathers,  the 
four  middle  ones  barred  with  red,  all  the  others  black  ;  the  thighs  are  of  a  pale  red,  barred 
obscurely  with  black  ;  the  legs  and  feet  clothed  to  the  very  claws,  with  thick  soft  white 
feathers ;  the  claws  are  whitish,  very  broad  and  strong.  The  Female  weighs  on\y  fifteen  ounces ; 
the  colours  are  less  bright,  and  the  naked  red  part  over  the  eye,  is  less  conspicuous,  and  the 
edges  of  it  not  so  deeply  fringed,  as  in  the  Male, 

The  Red  Grous  pair  in  the  Spring  *,  and  lay  from  six  to  ten  eggs  on  the  ground,  the  young 
brood,  (which  for  the  first  year  are  called  Poults,)  follow  the  Hen  during  the  whole  Summer  ;  in 
Winter  they  join  in  flocks  oi  forty  or  fifty,  which  are  termed  Packs,  and  become  remarkably  shv 
and  wild  ;  they  keep  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  that  are  covered  with  heather,  seldom  descending 
into  the  lower  grounds;  their  food  is  the  mountain  berries  and  tops  of  heath,  and  the  smell 
arising  from  opening  the  part  which  contains  the  food  of  a  Red  Grous,  just  killed,  is  by  no 
means  unpleasant.  The  flesh  is  very  good,  but  soon  corrupts ;  to  prevent  this,  the  Birds  are 
drawn  so  soon  as  killed  t. 

This  species  has  been  known  to  breed  in  the  menagerie  of  the  late  Dutchess  Dowager  of 
Portland,  and  that  this  was  in  some  measure  effected  by  her  Grace's  causing  fresh  pots  of 
ling  or  heath,  to  be  placed  in  the  menagerie  almost  every  day. 

At  Mr,  Gkiersoh's,  Rathfarnham  House,  County  of  Dublin,  in  the  present  season,  1802, 
a  brace  of  Grous,  which  have  been  kept  for  three  years  past,  have  hatched  a  brood  of 
young  ones. 

In  shooting  the  Red  Grous,  the  old  English  Spaniel  or  Setter,  is  preferred  to  the  smooth 
Pointer,  they  have  better  noses,  and  their  feet  are  defended  by  their  long  hair,  from  the  ling, 
which,  in  dry  weather,  cuts  like  nvire ;  they  also  are  for  the  most  part  higher  mettled,  and  hunt 
with  more  courage ;  the  only  objection  to  their  general  use  is,   that  they  require  such  plenty  of 

*  On  the  fifth  of  iVIarch  1794,  the  Gamekeeper  of  Mr.  Lister,  (now  Lord  Rlbblesdale,)  of 
Gisburne  Park,  discovered  on  the  manor  of  Twitlen,  near  Pendle  Hill,  a  brood  of  Red 
Qrous,  seemingly  about  ten  days  old,  and  which  could  fly  about  as  many  yards  at  a  time ; 
this  was  an  occurrence  never  known  to  have  happened  before  so  early  in  the  year. 

+  Neither  this  nor  the  black  Cod  were  at  the  famed  feast  of  Archbishop  Nevil,  which 
is  somewhat  surprising,  especially  as  both  were  found  in  Torkshire ;  perhaps  they  were 
unaccustomed  to  the  taste  of  them,  or  did  not  in  those  days  consider  them  a  dainty ;  in  these 
they  are  highly  esteemed,  and  are  sent  as  presents  to  the  South,  both  fresh  and  potted ;  the 
expedition  of  the  Mail-Coaches  has  at  least  enabled  the  Londoners  to  receive  their  moor  gam( 
trueeter  than  formerly.  ■•' 
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water,  and  without  which  their  speed  and  steadiness  are  frequently  called  in  question  ;  upon  the 
moors,  there  is  seldom  a  want  of  this  article,  and  they  there  undoubtedly  shew  themselves 
superior  to  the  Pointer  ;  upon  the  hills,  where  a  horse  can  travel,  this  is  a  noble  diversion  ;  to  be 
undertaken  otherwise,  demands  constant  and  hard  labour,  for  the  Shooter  is,  during  the  course  of 
the  day,  ascending,  that  is,  if  he  finds  a  brood  on  the  top  of  one  eminence,  they  will  sweep  over 
the  valley,  until  they  reach  the  summit  of  another,  up  which  the  Sportsman  has  to  climb  ; 
in  pursuing  these  birds  when  the  dog  stands,  should  the  Grous  erect  their  heads  and  run, 
it  is  a  sign,  either  from  wet  or  some  other  cause,  that  they  will  not  lie  well  that  day,  and  the 
Sportsman  has  small  chance  of  getting  a  shot,  but  by  i-unning  and  heading  them.  The 
Grous  soon  becomes  putrid,  they  should  when  shot  be  Immediately  drawn  very  clean,  and 
stuft  with  heather ;  should  the  plumage  be  bit  or  torn  by  the  Dogs,  it  must  be  wiped  dry 
as  possible,  when  put  into  the  game  bag ;  and  before  packing  to  be  forwarded  to  any  distance, 
they  should  be  again  wiped,  and  laid  within  the  moderate  heat  of  a  fire,  to  render  them  more 
perfectly  dry  ;  the  best  mode  of  packing,  is  to  put  them  in  boxes,  with  partitions,  a  single  bird, 
or  at  most  a  brace,  in  each  partition. 

To  shew  the  abundance,  rather  than  the  exploit  itself,  (which  by  a  Sportsman,  must  be  hoped 
never  will  be  repeated),  the  Earl  of  Strathmore's  Gamekeeper  was  matched  for  a  considerable 
6um  to  shoot yor/y  brace  of  moor-game  in  the  course  of  the  12th  of  August,  upon  his  Lordship's 
moors  in  Yorkshire  ;  he  performed  it  with  great  ease,  shooting  by  two  o'clock  forty-three  brace, 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  owing  to  a  thick  fog,  he  had  only  killed  three  birds,  and  the  odds  ran 
much  against  him,  however  the  day  cleared  up  by  eleven,  and  the  work  of  slaughter  went 
on  rapidly. 

In  180T,  a  Gentleman  in  Inverness-shire,  %\iot  ffty-tiuo  brace  of  moor-game  in  one  day,  never 
killing  a  bird  sitting,  or  more  than  one  bird  at  a  time. 


IM^itt  0tottS!,  WiUlyitt  d^ame,  or  f^tumi^m* 

The  length  of  this  Bird  is  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  inches,  the  extent 
of  its  wings  twenty-four,  and  according  to  Pennant,  weighs 
nineteen  ounces,   and  is  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  Red  Grous. 

The  bill  of  the  Ptarmigan  is  black  ;  the  plumage  of  a  pale  brown  or  ash  colour,  crossed  or 
mottled  with  small  dusky  spots  and  minute  bars  ;  the  head  and  neck  with  broad  bars  of  black, 
rust  colour  and  white  ;  the  wings  are  white,  but  the  shafts  of  the  greater  quill  feathers,  black  ; 
the  belly  white.  In  the  Male,  the  grey  colour  predominates,  except  on  the  head  and  neck, 
where  there  is  a  great  mixture  of  red,  with  bars  of  white,  but  the  whole  plumage  on  this  sex  is 
extremely  elegant. 
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The  Females  and  young  birds  have  much  rust  colour  about  them.  In  their  'winter  dress  they 
both  agree,  which  is  a  pure  white,  except  as  follows ;  in  the  Male,  a  black  line  occurs  between 
the  bill  and  the  eye  ;  the  shafts  of  the  first  seven  quill  feathers  are  black ;  the  tail  of  the 
Ptarmigan  consists  of  sixteen  feathers,  the  two  middle  ones  are  ash-colourcd  in  summer,  and 
white  in  winter  ;  the  two  next  slightly  marked  with  white  near  the  ends ;  the  rest  wholly  black  ; 
BuFFON  states,  that  the  tail  is  composed  of  two  rows  of  feathers,  the  upper  entirely  white,  the 
under  one  black,  and  each  consisting  of  fourteen  feathers ;  those  incumbent  on  the  tail  are  white, 
and  almost  entirely  cover  it. 

The  feet  of  these  birds  are  clothed  with  feathers  to  the  claws,  as  the  Hares  are  with  fur, 
and  under  the  toes  on  the  sole,  grow  long  thick  hairs,  which  was  a  property  supposed  to  be 
ipeculiar  to  the  Hare  ;  the  nails  are  long,  broad,  and  hollow,  the  first  circumstance  guards  them 
from  the  rigour  of  the 'win/fr;  the  latter  enables  them  to  form  a  lodge  under  the  jnow,  where 
they  lie  in  heaps  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  ;  the  feet  of  the  reJ  Grous  are  clothed  with 
feathers  in  the  same  manner  ;  those  of  the  Cod  of  the  Wood  and  Black  Grous  which  perch  upon 
trees,  are  naked,  the  legs  only  being  feathered,  the  feet  not  being  in  want  of  such  a  safe-guard. 

The  Ptarmigan  never  seems  to  enjoy  the  solar  heat,  but  prefers  the  chilling  frost  in  the 
loftiest  situations,  for  as  the  snow  melts  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  the  Bird  constantly 
ascends,  until  it  gains  the  summits,  where  reigns  eternal  -luinter,  and  there  forms  holes  and 
burrows  in  the  snow  ;  it  might  be  curious  to  investigate  the  internal  structure  of  the  Ptarmigan, 
and  discover  the  reason  why  cold  seems  so  necessary  to  its  existence,  and  why  it  so  carefully 
shuns  the  presence  of  the  sun,  while  almost  every  animated  Being  longs  for  his  return,  and 
hails  his  approach  as  the  source  of  delight,  whose  benign  influence  inspires  and  enlivens  all 
nature ;  must  we  ascribe  it  to  the  same  causes  which  make  the  nocturnal  birds  retire  from 
his  effulgence  ? 

Ptarmigans  are  thinly  scattered  upon  the  lofty  hills  near  Kesiwici  In  Cumberland,  and  some  few 
In  Wales  ;  are  chiefly  met  with  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
in  the  Hebrides  and  Orinies ;  they  are  found  on  the  hill  of  Bettlawers,  and  on  Ben-more 
Mountain,  near  Loch-Tay,  inhabiting  the  very  summits  amidst  the  rocks,  perching  among  the 
grey-stones,  and  during  summer  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  them,  by  the  similarity  of 
their  colour;  they  seldom  take  long  flights,  and  never  soar  aloft,  but  fly  taking  a  small  circle 
like  Pidgeons  ;  are  silly  birds,  and  so  tame,  as  to  bear  driving  like  Poultry,  and  to  suffer  a  stone 
to  be  flung  at  them  without  their  rising  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  dog  to  find  them.  They 
taste  so  like  a  Grous  as  to  be  scarce  distinguishable,  and  keep  in  Summer  in  small  packs ;  but 
never,  like  the  Grous,  take  shelter  In  the  heath,  but  beneath  loose  stones.  In  winter  the 
Ptarmigans  assemble,  and  fly  In  flocks,  still  preserving  their  stupid  tameness ;  at  that  season,  when 
they  perceive  any  person,  they  remain  quiet  upon  the  snow,  to  avoid  being  seen  ;  but  they  are 
often  betrayed  by  their  whiteness,  which  surpasses  the  snoiu  itself ;  they  are  soon  reconciled 
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to  the  sight  of  man,  and  are  often  caught  by  presenting  bread,  or  a  hat  is  thrown  before  them, 
and  a  noose  slipped  round  their  neck  whilst  engaged  in  admiring  this  new  object,  or  they  are 
dispatched  by  the  blow  of  a  stick  behind  ;  in  short,  they  may  be  destioyed  by  any  device  that 
may  be  employed  against  them  *. 

The  female  lays  eight  or  ten  eggs,  the  size  of  a  Pidgeon's,  spotted  with  red  brown,  and 
these  are  deposited  on  the  earth,  in  a  stony  situation ;  about  the  middle  of  June  is  their  time  of 
breeding,  thus  imitating  the  rest  of  the  Grous  genus.  Their  food  consisis  of  the  buds  of 
trees,  young  shoots  of  the  pine,  heath,  fruits,  and  berries,  which  grow  on  the  mountains. 
On  the  Continent  they  feed  greatly  on  the  dwarf  hirch  and  hlach-herritd  heath,  and  sometimes 
on  the  various  kinds  of  livervLort ;  are  supposed  to  be  monogamous,  for  if  the  Hen  is  killed 
the  male  will  not  forsake  her,  and  so  loses  his  life.  Immense  quantities  of  these  birds 
are  found  in  high  northern  latitudes  ;  the  Greenlanders  catch  them  in  nooses  hung  to  a  long  line, 
drawn  by  two  men,  who  drop  them  over  their  necks  ;  they  eat  it  either  dressed  half  rotten,  or  raw 
with  seal's  lard  ;  the  intestines,  especially  those  next  to  the  rump,  and  fresh  drawn,  being 
reckoned  great  delicacies  ;  a  second  luxury  is,  the  contents  mixed  with  fresh  train  oil  and 
ierries  ;  of  their  skins,  with  the  feathers  placed  next  the  body,  a  comfortable  shirt  is  made,  and 
the  Greenland  IVomen  used  the  black  feathers  of  the  tail  formerly,  as  ornaments  to  their  head 
dresses. 

The  Laplanders  take  them  by  forming  a  hedge  with  the  boughs  of  h'lrch-trees  ;  leaving 
small  openings  at  certain  intervals,  and  hanging  in  each  a  snare,  the  Ptarmigans  are  tempted 
to  come  and  feed  on  the  buds  or  catkins  of  the  birch  ;  and  whenever  they  endeavour  to  pass 
through  the  openings,  are  instantly  caught.  It  is  even  said,  that  they  will  not  venture  to  pass 
a  row  of  stones  rudely  piled  like  the  foundation  of  a  wall,  but  will  constantly  travel  close  by 
the  side  of  this  humble  barrier,  quite  to  the  spot  where  the  snares  are  placed.  In  Nova  Scolia 
they  are  called  Birch  Partridges,  In  Russia,  the  feathers  of  the  Ptarmigan  were  formerlv  an 
article  of  commerce. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Ptarmigan,  or  white  Partridge,  is  mentioned,  from  the  immense  numbers 
which  are  taken,  and  also  to  express  the  extra  plumage  which  Providence  has  allotted  it, 
for  in  winter  every  feather,  except  those  of  the  wings   and    tail,   becomes  double  ;  a   downy 

*  The  only  preservative,  says  my  sporting  friend,  that  Nature  seems  to  have  afforded,  is  their 
alighting  upon  stones  so  exactly  of  their  colour,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  the  eye  to  discern 
them  ;  he  Yi\ie6.  forty-three  in  one  day  above  Loch-Laggan,  which  lays  between  Dalivinnie  and 
Fort  Augustus  in  this  district,  and  also  found  Whistling  Ploiier  and  Dottrell,  and  frequently 
at  the  tops  of  these  mountains  are  lakes  full  of  Trout  and  Charr  ;  in  one  of  these,  called 
Coriadar,  about  a  mile  distant  above  Loch-Laggan,  small  Trout,  about  three  or  four  inches 
long,  so  swarmed,  that  in  fishing  with  six  flies,  six  of  these  diminutive  Trouts  were  often  taken 
at  a  throw. 
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one  sliooting  out  from  the  base  of  each,  which  affords  an  additional  protection  against  the  cold  of 
their  winter  lodging  ;  and  this  is  the  only  species  ofGrous  in  North  Amerka,  to  which  that  warm 
covering  for  the  feet  has  been  given.  These  birds  make  their  nests  on  dry  ridges  on  the  ground*, 
and  lay  from  nine  to  eleven  eggs  powdered  with  black. 

Every  morning  they  take  a  flight  into  the  air  directly  upwards,  to  shake  the  sno7u  from  their 
wings  and  bodies  ;  they  feed  morn  and  eve,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  bask  in  the  sun,  which, 
like  our  Ptarmigan,  they  seem  not  to  dread,  calling  to  one  another  in  the  morning  with  a  loud 
but  interrupted  note,  feeding  in  the  intervals,  and  then  resuming  their  call.  la  the  beginnincr 
oi October,  flocks  of  two  hundred  and  upwards  assemble  and  live  much  among  the  willows,  the  tops 
of  which  they  eat,  and  thence  take  the  name  of  IViUoiv  Partridges  ;  about  the  beginning  of 
December  they  appear  less  plentiful,  retiring  from  the  flats  about  the  settlements  on  Hudson's  Bay, 
to  feed  on  the  berries  in  the  mountains,  where,  in  that  month,  the  snow  is  less  deep  than  on  the  /oiy 
lands,  in  consequence  of  the  winds  sweeping  the  snow  (which  owing  to  the  intense  cold  appears 
like  fine  powder)  from  the  uplands  into  (he  plains.  Their  flesh  is  much  esteemed  by  the 
Europeans  at  Hudson's  Bay  ;.  they  are  tame  as  chickens,  especially  in  a  mild  day  ;  in  their 
wildest  state,  by  being  driven  about  and  fired  at  with  powder,  they  grow  so  weary  by  those  short 
flights  as  very  soon  to  be  tame.  If  the  hunters  see  the  birds  unexpectedly  likely  to  take  a  long 
flight,  they  imitate  tlie  crying  of  a  hawk,  which  so  greatly  intimidates  them,  that  they  instantly 
settle. 

Nets  tvjenty  feet  square,  fixed  to  four  poles,  and  supported  in  front  in  a  perpendicular  diredlion 
with  sticks,  is  the  usual  mode  adopted  to  take  them  ;  a  long  line  is  made  fast  to  these  props, 
the  end  of  which  a  person  holds,  who  lies  concealed  at  a  distance  ;  several  people  are  then  em- 
ployed to  drive  the  birds  within  reach  of  the  net,  which  when  pulled  down  often  covers  ^/y  or 
sixty.  At  this  time  so  plentiful  are  they,  that  ten  thousand  are  taken  for  the  use  of  the  Settlement, 
from  Nofoember  to  the  end  of  /^pril.  In  former  days  they  must  have  been  infinitely  more  numerous. 
Sir  Thomas  Button  relates,  that  in  the  winter  of  1612,  he  took  eighteen  hundred  dozen  of 
these  and  other  fowl;  this  capture  may  astonish  us,  but  the  success  and  appetites  of  Mr, 
Jeremie  and  his  companions,  will  astonish  us  still  more,  who  asseits,  that  there  were  taken  and 
eaten  in  one  winter,  between  himself  and  seventy-nine  others,  90,000  Crous  and  25,000  Rabbits, 
being  about  1100  Grous  and  300  Rabbits  per  man. 
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^mntt^  respecting  Mimth  (5mnt* 

BUSTARD,  BLACK  AND  RED  GROUS. 

Every  person  who  shall  shoot  at,  kill,  or  destroy,  with  any  gun  or  bow,  any  Gnus,  Heathcoch, 
«3r  Moor  Game,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  committed  to  gaol  for  three  months,  nnless  upon  conviction 
he  pay  for  the  use  of  the  poor  20s.  for  each  fowl,  or  after  one  month  after  his  commitment 
become  bound  by  recognizance,  with  two  sureties  in  20I.  each,  not  to  oiFcnd  again  in  like  man- 
ner.     I  Jac,  c.  27'.  s.  2. 

No  person  shall,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  wilfully  take,  kill,  destroy,  carry,  sell,  buy,  or 
iiave  in  his  possession,  or  use,  any  Heath  Fowl,  commonly  called  5/afifGawf,  bet  ween  December  10 
and  August  20  ;  nor  any  Grous,  commonly  called  Red  Game,  between  December  10 
and  August  12  :  nor  any  Bustard  hetween  March  1  and  September  I,  in  any  year,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  for  the  first  offence  any  sum  not  exceeding  20I.  nor  less  than  10I.  and  for  the  second 
and  every  subsequent  offence  not  exceeding  30I.  nor  less  than  20I.  half  to  the  informer  and  half 
to  the  poor.  13  Geo.  3.  c.  5^.  s.  I.  2.  4. — To  be  recovered  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  courts  of 
record  at  Westminster,  on  prosecution  within  six  calendar  months  after  the  offence  committed.— 
Or  the  same  may  be  recovered  before  one  Justice,  information  on  oath  being  made  before  him 
within  three  calendar  months  after  the  offence  committed  ;  which  said  Justice  may  convict 
the  offender  by  confession,  or  oath  of  one  witness  ;  and  on  neglect,  or  refusal  to  pay,  shall 
levy  the  same  by  distress,  together  with  all  costs  and  charges  attending  the  same.  And 
Buch  Justice  may  order  the  offender  to  be  detained  in  safe  custody,  until  return  may  conve- 
niently be  had  to  the  warrant  of  distress,  unless  the  said  offender  shall  give  security,  by 
recognizance  or  otherwise,  for  his  appearance  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  return  of  the 
warrant  of  distress,  such  day  not  exceeding  five  days  from  the  taking  of  such  security. 
And  if  no  sufHcient  distress  can  be  had,  such  Justice  shall  commit  the  offender  to  the  common 
gaol  or  house  of  correction,  there  to  be  ktpt  to  hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  six 
months,  nor  less  than  three,  unless  the  forfeiture,  and  all  costs  and  charges  attending  the  prose, 
cution,  be  sooner  paid.  S.  3,  4.  9.  Any  person  thinking  himself  aggrieved  may  appeal  a« 
directed  by  the  Act.     5.  10. 

By  the  9  jinn.  c.  25.  If  any  person  whatsoever  shall  take  or  kill  any  Moor,  Heath  Game, 
or  Grous,  in  the  night-time,  he  shall,  on  conviction  before  one  Justice,  on  the  oath  of  one  wit- 
ness, forfeit  5I.  half  to  the  informer  and  half  to  the  poor,  by  distress  ;  for  want  of  distress,  to  be 
sent  to  the  house  of  correction  for  three  months  for  the  first  offence  ;  and  for  every  other  offence 
four  months. 

And  by  the  13  Geo.  3.  c.  80.  If  any  person  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  take,  destroy,  or  use, 
any  gun,  dog,  snare,  net,  or  other  engine,  with  intent  to  kill,  take,  or  destroy,  any  Moor  Game  or 
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Ueath  Game  in  the  night,  viz.  between  the  hours  of  seven  at  night  and  six  in  the  morning 
from  the  1 2th  of  October  to  the  1 2th  of  February  ;  and  between  the  hours  of  nine  at  night  and 
four  in  the  morning  from  the  I2th  of  February  to  the  1 2th  of  October  ;  or  in  the  Jay-lime  on  a 
Sunday  or  Christmas  Day  ;  he  shall  forfeit  for  the  first  offence  not  exceeding  20I.  nor  less  than  lol.  ; 
for  the  second  offence,  not  exceeding  30I.  nor  less  than  20I.  ;  for  the  third  and  every  subsequent 
offence  50I. 

For  the  better  preserving  the  Red  and  Black  Game  of  Grous,  commonly  called  Heath-cocks, 
or  Heath-poltSi  no  person  whatsoever,  on  any  mountains,  hills,  heaths,  moors,  forests,  chases,  or 
wastes,  shall  presume  to  burn,  between  February  12  and  June  24,  any  grig,  ling,  heath,  furze, 
goss,  or  fern,  on  pain  of  being  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
one  month,  nor  less  than  ten  days,  there  to  be  whipped  and  kept  to  hard  labour.  4  &  5  Will. 
c.  23.  S.  I  1. 

As  here  is  no  method  of  conviction  directed  for  this  offence,  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  seem  to 
Jiave  no  cognizance  thereof,  but  the  trial  and  conviction  must  be  at  the  assizes  or  in  the  courts  at 
Westminster. 

PHEASANTS  AND  PARTRIDGES. 

By  the  Stat.  11  Hen.  7.  c.  17.  None,  of  whatever  degree,  shall  take  Pheasants  or  Partridges 
on  the  freehold  of  another,  without  his  licence,  on  pain  of  lol.  a  moiety  to  the  owner  of  the  land, 
a  moiety  to  the  prosecutor,  by  action  of  debt,  or  by  bill,  or  otherwise. 

By  the  Stat.  23  Elivt,,  c.  10.  None  shall,  in  the  night,  take  a  Pheasant  or  Partridge,  on  pain  of 
20s.  for  every  Pheasant,  and  los.  for  every  Partridge  ;  a  moiety  10  the  lord  of  the  manor,  a 
moiety  to  the  prosecutor,  or  (if  either  release  his  moiety)  to  the  poor,  by  action,  &c.  And 
Justices  of  Peace  at  Sessions  may  hear,  &'c.  and  any  Justice  bind  the  offender  to  sessions : 
and  if  he  pay  not  the  penalty  in  ten  days,  shall  be  committed' for  a  month  without  bail,  and  find 
surety  not  to  offend  in  two  years. 

By  the  Stat,  i  Jac.  c.  27.  Any  convidl  by  confession  or  two  witnesses  at  sessions,  or  before 
two  Justices  of  Peace,  of  taking,  &c.  any  Pheasant,  Partridge,  or  House-Dove,  or  eggs  of 
Pheasant,  Partridge,  or  Swan,  shall  be  committed  for  three  months,  without  bail,  unless  he  pay 
20s.  for  every  fowl  and  egg  to  the  poor,  or  after  a  month's  commitment  shall  find  two  sureties  of 
20I.  by  recognizance  before  a  Justice,  not  to  offend  more.  (So  by  the  Stat.  7  Jac.  c.  Ii.  if 
convict  by  one  witness  of  taking  a  Partridge  or  Pheasant.) 

And  not  having  lol.  pet  annum  inheritance,  30I.  per  annum  for  life,  or  200L  in  goods,  or  the 
8on  of  an  Esquire,  &c.  convict,  &c.  for  keeping  a  dog,  setting-dog,  or  net  for  Partridge  or  Phea- 
sant, shall  be  committed,  &c.  unless  he  pay  40s.  to  the  poor. 
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And  he  who  sells,  or  buys  to  sell,  any  Pheasant  or  Partridge  not  reared  up  in  the  house,  or 
brought  from  beyond  sea,  forfeits  zos.  for  every  Pheasant,  and  los.  for  every  Partridge. 

By  the  Stat.  7  Jac.  c.  11.  Any  convift  within  six  months,  by  confession  or  two  witnesses, 
before  two  Justices,  for  hawking  at  a  Partridge  ot  Pheasant  between  the  ist  of  ^uly  and  last  of 
Jugust,  shall  be  committed  for  one  month  without  bail,  unless  he  pay  403.  for  every  hawking,  and" 
20s.  for  every  Pheasant  and  Partridge  killed  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

And  a  constable,  by  warrant  of  two  Justices,  may  search  houses  of  persons  not  qualified,  an<t 
seize  setting  dogs  and  nets  ;  but  persons  having  a  warren,  or  lords  of  a  manor,  or  inheritance  of 
40I,  per  annum,  Sol./ifr  annum  for  life,  or  goods  of  4Q0I.  value,  or  their  servants,  may  take  Phea> 
sants  or  Partridges  on  their  own  grounds,  between  Michaelmas  and  Christmas. 

By  the  33  Eli%.  c.  10.  If  any  person,  of  what  estate,  degree,  or  condition  soever,  shall  take, 
kill,  or  destroy,  any  Pheasants  or  Partridges  in  the  night-time,  they  shall  forfeit  for  every  Phea. 
sant  zos.  and  for  every  Partridge  los.  and  shall  give  bond,  with  good  sureties,  not  to  offend  again 
for  two  years. 

By  the  9  Ann,  c.  25.  If  any  person  whatsoever  shall  take  or  kill  any  Pheasant  or  Partridge  •- 
in  the  night-time,  he  shall,  on  conviction  before  a  Justice,  on  oath  of  one  witness,  forfeit  5U 

•  Burns,  the  celebrated  Scotch  poet,  was  once,  it  seems,  detected  in  having  shot  a  Partridge^ 
and  compelled  to  pay  the  fine  j  he  has  recorded  his  ill  success  as  a  poachtr  in  the  following  whim.-, 
tical  lines  : 

'Twas  ae  night  lately  in  my  fun, 

I  gaed  a  roving  wi'  my  gun. 

An'  brought  a  Paitrick  +  to  the  grun  J, 

A  bonnie  hen. 
And,  as  the  twilight  was  begun. 

Thought  nane  wad  kea. 

The  poor  wee  thing  was  little  hurt ; 

I  straikit  it  a  wee  for  sport 

Ne'er  thinking  they  wad  fash  §  me  for't 

But  deil-ma-care ! 
Somebody  tells  the  J>oacier-court 

The  hale  afiair, 

+  A  partridge,  J  ground.  $  trouble  me.  , 
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half  to  the  informer  and  half  to  the  poor,  by  distress;  for  want  of  distress,  to  be  sent  to  the 
house  of  correction  three  months  for  the  first  offence,  and  for  every  other  offence,  four  months. 

By  the  13  Gto.  3.  c.  80.  If  any  person  shall  knowingly  kill,  take,  4c.  any  Pheasant  or 
Partridge  in  the  night,  that  is,  between  the  hours  of  seven  at  night  and  six  in  the  morning,  from 
the  1 2  th  oi  October  to  the  12th  of  February,  and  between  the  hours  of  nine  at  night  and  four  in 
the  morning,  from  the  izth  o(  February  to  the  12th  oi  October,  or  in  the  day  time  on  a  Sunday, 
or  Christmas  Day,  he  shall  forfeit  for  the  first  offence,  not  exceeding  2ol.  nor  less  than  lol;  for 
the  second  offence,  not  exceeding  30I.  nor  less  than  20I. ;  for  the  third,  and  every  other  subsequent 
offence,  50I. 

By  Stat.  39  Geo.  3.  c.  34.  any  Persons  that  shall  take,  kill,  sell,  buy,  or  have  in  his  possession, 
any  Partridge,  between  February  ist  and  September  ist,  are  made  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
3  Geo.  3.  c.  19. 

By  40  Geo.  3.  c.  50.  persons  to  the  number  of  two  or  more,  found  in  any  field,  forest,  &c. 
or  other  open  or  inclosed  ground,  between  the  hours  of  eight  at  night  and  six  in  the  morning, 
from  the  first  day  of  October  to  1st  of  February  ;  or  between  the  hours  of  ten  at  night  and  four 
in  the  morning,  from  ist  of  February  to  the  first  day  of  October,  in  each  and  every  year,  having 
any  gun  or  engine  to  kill  or  take  any  Hare,  Pheasant,  Partridge,  Heath  Fowl,  commonly  called 
Black  Game,  or  Grous,  commonly  called  Red  Game,  or  any  other  game,  or  persons  aiding  them 
with  offensive  weapons,  may  be  apprehended,  and  on  conviction  before  a  Justice,  shall  be 
deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds,  within  the  meaning  of  17  Geo,  3.  c,  5.  &c.  See  further  Statutes 
relating  to  Game  Vol.  I.  p.  229. 

ADJUDGED  CASES. 

An  action  was  brought  against  a  person  for  entering  another's  free-warren  ;  the  Defendant 
pleaded  that  there  was  a  Pheasant  on  his  land,  and  his  Hawk  pursued  it  into  the  Plaintiff's  ground  ; 
it  was  resolved  that  this  doth  not  amount  to  a  sufficient  justification  ;  for  in  this  case  he  can  only 
follow  his  hawk,  and  not  take  (he  game.     Poph.  162. 

Though  it  is  said  to  be  otherwise  where  the  soil  of  the  plaintiff  is  not  a  warren.  2  Rol, 
Ahr.  567. 

Some  aiild  iis'd  hands  had  ta'en  a  note, 
That  sic  a  hen  had  got  a  shot ; 
I  was  suspected  for  the  plot, 

I  scorn'd  to  lie  ; 
So  gat  the  whissle  o'  my  groat 

An  pay't  they>f. 

VOL.  rr.  5  Q 
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'  With  respect  to  the  penahy  which  goes  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  where  the  offence  was  com* 
mitted  ;  in  some  places  a  man  may  stand  in  one  parish  or  county,  and  shoot  in  another;  and  i* 
such  case,  the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed,  is  where  the  party  stood  when  he  shot, 
and  not  where  the  object  was  which  he  shot  at.     Shaw.  339.  M,  3  H^.  King  'v.  Ahop, 

A  person  was  indicted  on  23  Eliz.  c.  i  o.  for  taking  Partridges,  cum  retiis,  and  it  was  quashed 
because  it  should  have  been  cum  retlbus.  3  BuUt.  178.  In  the  same  page  there  is  the  form  of 
an  indictment  for  taking  Partridges,  &c.  without  license* 

Skill-o.  Tarr,  Taunton  Assizes,  lO  April,  1801.  This  was  an  action  to  recover  the  penalty  of 
5I.  for  killing  a  Pheasant  without  being  qualified,  and  20!.  for  so  doing,  without  having  taken 
out  a  certificate.  It  appeared  that  the  defendant's  dog  had  sprung  a  Pheasant,  which  he 
followed  into  an  adjoining  field,  where  the  dog  stood,  and  that  the  Defendant  knocked  it  dowa 
with  a  rake  as  it  was  rising.  The  Counsel  for  the  Defendant  argued  against  a  rake  being 
considered  such  an  instrument  for  killing  game,  as  was  intended  by  the  Statute ;  but  the  learned 
Judge  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  to  the  amount  of  the  penalties. 

In  an  action  of  trespass,  the  plaintiff  declared  for  taking  phasianos  suos,  in  such  a  place,  on 
trial,  upon  not  guilty  pleaded,  a  verdict  was  found  for  the  plaintiff;  it  was  moved  in  airest  of 
judgment,  that  the  declaration  was  naught,  in  using  the  word  suos.  Pheasants  being  fene  naturi^ 
in  which  the  plaintiff  could  have  no  property,  but  the  Court  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  for 
they  said  they  would  intend  the  pheasants  were  dead,  and  in  that  case  the  plaintiff  undoubtedly,  had 
a  property  in  them,  and  might  call  ihem  phasianos  suos.     Anon. 

Molton  V.  Cheeseley,  East.  Term.  28  Geo.  3.  1788. — This  was  an  action  of  debt  *,  brought  to 
recover  from  the  defendant,  two  penalties  of  5I.  each,  under  the  Stat.  5  Ann,  14-  The  first  was,.. 
for  having  a  Pheasant  in  his  possession,  not  being  qualified.  The  second  was,  under  another 
clause  of  the  same  statute,  for  keeping  a  dog  for  killing  and  destroying  the  ganne. 

When  the  case  was  opened,  Buller,J.  ruled  that  the  plaintiff  could  go  for  one  penalty  only:j 
for  that  both  offences  being  by  the  same  act,  one  penalty  only  could  be  recovered.  The  case 
then  proved  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  was,  that  a  Pheasant  had  been  killed  by  accident  by  the 
defendant's  dog,  but  that  he  had  carried  it  away.  Buller,  J.  said,  that  if  it  appeared,  that  the 
bird  was  killed  by  accident,  that  was  no  offence,  and  in  such  case,  it  should  be  left  where 
it  was  killed,  but  if  it  was  taken  aixjay,  it  subjects  the  party  to  the  penalty,  for  having  game 
in  his  possession.     The  plaintiff  therefore  recovered  one  penalty  of  5I,  for  this  offence. 

•  By  Stat.  8  Geo.  i.e.  19.  When  any  person  shall  be  liable  to  any  penalty  under  the  game 
laws,  by  conviction  before  a  Justice  of  Peace,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  either  to  proceed  t& 
recover  the  said  penalty  by  information  before  a  Justice,  or  to  sue  for  the  same  by  action  of  debt. 
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TO  preserve  a  head  of  Game,  such  domestics  are  necessary ;  it  is 
needful  to  premise,  that  not  every  fellow  in  a  short  jacket,  with 
half  a  score  pockets,  can  occupy  this  situation  with  utility  to  his 
master,  or  credit  to  himself.  There  are  many  points  which  will  here 
be  noticed,  perhaps  worthy  the  attention  of  both  parties,  which  may 
inform  the  one  what  he  ought  to  expect,  and  the  other  what  it  is  in- 
cumbent for  him  thoroughly  to  understand  befoie  he  is  the  least  (it  for 
the  office. 

A  Sportsman  does  not  require  a  man  to  be  termed  a  Gamekeeper,  who  is  the  best  shot  in  the 
district  ;  it  is  not  for  the  purposes  oi  slaughter,  hnt  protection,  that  he  employs  him,  and  to  afford 
that  protection  he  should  be  well  versed  in  the  nature  of  every  sort  of  Fermin,  with  their  haunts, 
their  mode  of  preying  upon  the  Game,  and  not  only  know,  but  be  indefatigable  in  catching, 
the  most  subtil  and  wary  of  them.  He  should  (like  one  who  publickly  advertised  for  a  Game- 
keeper's place  two  years  since)  be  able  to  kill  all  vermin  "  from  a  Mouse  to  an  Otter,  and  from  the 
Eag'e  to  a  Sparrow."  If  with  this  art  he  can  shoot  well  enough  to  kill  a  Dog  or.  a  Hawk  *, 
his  master  will  have  a  greater  prospect  of  a  stock  of  Game  than  if  he  could  hit  elenjen  farthings 
out  of  tivel've  thrown  at  several  times  into  the  air  ;  these  desperate  Marksmen  are  very  apt  to  keep 
their  hands  in  by  killing  Game  unknown  to  their  employers,  and  what  perhaps  is  first  sent  as  a 
present  to  a  friend,  soon  becomes  an  object  of  merchandize,  and  readily  finds  its  way  to  market, 
through  the  medium  of  the  +  Coachmen  and  Guards  to  H'ail  and  other  coaches  ;  (the  Higlert 
generally  deal  with  the  Poachers  themselves.)  These  Gentlemen,  in  conjunction  with  \\\e.  Porters 
of  the  different  inns  where  they  arrive  at,  carry  on  almost  2.  public  trajic  in  this  article  of  Game, 
and  at  prices  which  render  it  astonishing  how  purchasers  are  to  be  met  with,  viz.  four  and^i/f 
shillings  (and  sometimes  as  high  as  eight,)  a  brace  for  Partridges  ;  tixifl'vs  to  sixteen  for  Pheasants ^^ 
and  from  fi-z-c  to  seven  shillings  and  six-pence  for  A-Hare, 

•  To  encourage  their  vigilance  and  skill,  so  much  per  bead  for  Hawks,  Crows,  Magpies, 
broivn  Oiuls,  Dogs,  Cats,  Stoats,  Sec.  Sec.  should  be  allowed. 

+  The  Gamekeeper  (after  having  sold  them  one  Partridge)  is  placed,  with  these  Purveyors  of 
Game,  in  the  same  predicament  as  a  Revenue-Officer  after  having  once  touched  a  bribe  from  a 
Smuggler  ;  both  are  completely  in  the  power  of  the  huyer  and  briber,  and  must  proceed, 
under  the  dread  of  being  reported  to  their  difFer«nt  employers   if  they  hesitate  or  refuse. 
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The  Poulleren  too  take  any  quantity,  notwithstanding  the  Statute  expressly  made  to  deter  them 
from  having  Game  even  in  their  possession  upon  any  pretext  ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  two  persons 
in  two  seasons  shared  upwards  oi Jifreen  hundred  pounds  (after  deducting  all  expencts)  for  Game 
purchased  at  very  inferior  prices  from  the  Poachers,  who  caught  it  in  the  country,  by  forwarding 
and  selling  it  to  the  London  Poulterers,  who  again  supply  the  taverns,  coffee-houses,  &c.  where  It 
is  a  regular  article  in  the  bill  of  fare.  (The  Association  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Game  all 
over  England  have  here  an  ample  and  proper  field  for  their  most  strenuous  exertions.)  And 
some  years  since,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  a  certain  stage-coach  told  the  Compiler,  in  the  month 
of  October,  that  he  had  discharged  a  coachman  who  had  diiven  for  him  many  years,  upon 
discovering  that  the  day  before  the  first  of  the  preceding  September  he  had  conveyed  to  town  so 
many  Partridges,  that,  had  an  infornution  been  laid,  would  have  subjected  them  to  penalties 
amounting  to  upwards  of  loool.  * 

Some  Gentlemen  hire  persons  "to  shoot  "by  the  head,  this  description  of  Gameieepers  requires  t9 
be  narrowly  watched,  otherwise  they  rob  all  the  manors  contiguous  to  that  for  which  they  are 
deputed  ;  the  field  equipage  of  a  Gamekeeper  of  this  class  for  shooting,  is  usually,  one  or  more  Grey- 
hounds, a  Pointer,  a  couple  of  Beagles,  and  as  many  Spaniels  or  Terriers;  Ut  quocunjue paraius, 
is  his  motto,  and  he  is  moreover  attended  by  half  the  rabble  of  the  village, 

A  Gamekeeper  should  not  be  allowed  to  break  any  dogs  but  those  of  his  master,  or  for  his  own 
immediate  use  ;  the  birds  will  be  quite  enough  disturbed  in  their  pairing  season  with  the  hunting 
of  them,  without  having  a  relay  to  break  for  strangers,  to  introduce  still  further  confusion. 
-Neither  should  he  be  a  frequenter  of  the  alehouse.  Landlords  are  too  often  connected  with  the 
Poachers,  more  especially  if  any  stage  coaches  stop  at  the  house  to  water  the  horses,  or  rather  to 
barter  for  any  Game  which  is  collected  for  Jehu,  who  sometimes  condescends  to  admit  Boniface 
into  a  share  of  the  profits,  but  most  commonly  employs  him  only  as  an  agent ;  it  is  his  interest, 
therefore,  to  encourage  the  coming  of  the  Gamekeeper  to  hi«  house,  and  protract  his  stay  when 
there,  all  in  his  power,  whilst  his  friends  the  Poachers  are  making  the  most  of  their  time  in  the 
■panicalar  preser-ves  upon  the  manor,  which  nothing  but  being  well  studded  with  man  traps  can  in 
such  cases,  secure  from  their  depredations. 

*  When  the  Game  Licences  were  first  imposed,  it  was  suggested  to  lay  a  small  tax  upon  the 
transit  of  Game  in  lieu  of  them,  to  be  under  the  controul  of  the  Stamp  OJice,  and  no  Game 
to  be  carried,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  without  a  stamped  ticket  ;  for  instance,  twopence  a 
Partridge,  fourpencc  a  Hare,  and  from  four  to  sixpence  a  Pheasant,  and  proportionably  for  Moor 
Game  ;  and  either  party  sending  or  receiving  Game,  or  in  whose  hands  Game  in  transitu  should 
te  found  without  a  stamped  ticket,  to  be  liable  to  ten  pounds  penalty  ;  the  whole  to  go  to  the 
informer,  and  allowing  sender  or  receiver  to  be  informer,  and  the  informer  to  be  a  competent 
witness.  The  expence  would  have  been  no  object  to  any  person  forwarding  presents  to  friends, 
or  receiving  Game  from  the  country  for  his  own  use  ;  particularly,  as  the  measure  would  in  all 
probability  haveincreastd  his  supply,  since  it  would  have  gone  far  to  have  annihilated  Poaching, 
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The  Game  Establishment  of  King  James  1st,  A.  D.  16141  and  the  account  of  the  person 
whose  portrait  is  given  under  the  title  Gamekeeper,  will  be  here  inserted  ;  and  with  some 
remarks  upon  the  appointment  of  Gamekeepers,  and  a  brief  account  of  their  opponents  the  Poacheri, 
this  subject  will  be  concluded.  ; 

To  John  Banckes,  Keeper  of  the  Warren,  called  Wilbraham  Bushes,  in  Com,  Cantabr.  zs.  p:r 
diem,  and  for  keeping  the  Game  ten  miles  circuit,  2s.  more  per  diem,  73/. 

To  Gilbert  Wood,  Keeper  of  the  Hare  Warren  at  Hampton  Court,  2s.  per  diem,  36/.  los. 

To  Alexander  Glover,  Keeper  of  the  Game  about  Lambeth  and  Clapham,  lad.  per  diem,  and 
263.  8d.  per  annum  for  his  livery,   19/.  I  is.  8 J. 

To  Robert  Moore,  Keeper  of  the  Game  about  Oatlands,  1 2d.  per  diem,    18/.  5;, 

To  Henry  Besvvick,  Keeper  of  the  Swanns  In  St.  James's  Park,  izJ.  per  diem,  and  22s.  6d. 
per  ann.  for  his  livery,    19/.  yj.  6i, 

To  the  Lady  Barwick,  and  John  her  Son,  for  keeping  the  King's  House  at  Thetford, 
1 2d.  by  the  day  ;  and  for  keeping  the  garden  there,    izd,   by  the  day.     In  all  by  the  years 

36I.  I  OS. 

To  Thomas  Cockeine,  Keeper  of  the  Hares  at  Roiston,  and  12  miles  circuit  ;  and  for  keeping 

the  Game  at  Thetford,  and  7  miles  circuit,  2s.  per  diem,  36I.  los. 

To  John  Coward,  and  John  his  Son,  Keepers  of  the  Game  at  Thetford,  I2d.  per  diem, 
1 81.  5s. 

Joseph  Man  was  born,  with  the  last  century,  at  Poles  Walden,  in  Hertfordshire  ;  In  which 
County  he  was,  at  an  early  age,  employed  as  a  Gamekeeper.  When  nineteen  years  old,  a  violent 
fever  changed  his  hair  to  grey  in  one  night :  so  that  at  the  time  of  being  hired,  in  the  year  i  733, 
by  P.  Viscount  Torrington,  as  Huntsman,  he  had  the  appearance  of  an  elderly  man. 
He  remained  In  the  family  of  three  Viscounts  Torrington,  from  the  year  173?  to  the  year 
'777»  gfucrally  as  Huntsman  ;  sometimes  as  Gamekeeper.  Stout  and  bony,  he  continued 
in  unwearied  exercise,  a  perfect  adept  in  shooting.  Hare  hunting,  aud  In  the  arts  of  preserving 

or  at  least  the  great  encouragers  of  It,  namely,  Stage  Coachmen,  Poulterers,  Guards,  Porters, 
fii^lers,  &c.  These  persons  are,  it  is  true,  already  prohibited  from  having  Game  in  their 
possession  ;  but  it  would  have  thrown  additional  difficulties  In  the  way  of  passing  it  from  hand  to 
hand  without  detection,  as  It  is  now  almost  openly  done.  Tickets  might  have  been  delivered 
by  Stamp  Distributors,  &c.  in  such  parcels  as  to  have  suited  all  persons  applying  for  them. 
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Game.  Domesticated  so  long  in  the  same  family,  and  attentive  to  the  same  sports,  he  was  looked 
npon  by  the  neighbours  as  a  prodigy  ;  was  known,  far  and  near,  as  Old  Joe  Man  ;  and  was  called 
by  all  the  country  people  DaJdjf.  He  was  in  constant,  strong,  morning  exercise  ;  he  went  to 
bed  always  betimes,  but  never  till  his  skin  was  well  filled  with  ale.  This,  he  said,  "  IVou/J 
Jo  no  harm  /a  an  early  riser,  (he  was  ever  up  at  day-break,)  anJ  to  a  man  ivho  pursued  f  eld 
iports."  At  seventy. eight  years  of  age  he  began  to  decline,  and  then  lingered  for  three  years ; 
his  gun  was  ever  upon  his  arm  ;  and  he  s-.ill  crept  about  not  destitute  of  the  hope  of  fresh  diversion. 


statutes  concettiinof  d^amcftcepers. 

Gamekeepers  were  first  introduced  by  the  present  qualification  act,  22  &  23  Car.  2.  c.  25. 
and  various  regulations  have  been  made  respecting  them  by  subsequent  Statutes.  As  all  these 
Statutes  seem  to  be  in  force  in  some  degree  at  present,  and  as  it  is  a  subject  interesting  to 
Sportsmen,  a  short  abstract  of  them,  according  to  their  chronology,  will  be  acceptable. 

The  Stat.  22  &  23  Car.  2.  c.  25.  authorizes  Lords  of  Manors  of  the  degree  of  an  Esquire, 
to  appoint  under  their  hands  and  seals,  Gamekeepers  who  shall  have  power  within  the  manor,  to 
seize  guns,  nets,  and  engines,  kept  by  unqualified  persons  to  destroy  Game  *  ;  and  by  a  warrant 
from  a  Justice  of  Peace,  to  search  in  the  day  time,  the  houses  of  unqualified  persons,  upon  good 
ground  of  suspicion,  and  to  seize  for  the  use  of  the  Lord,  or  to  destroy  guns,  nets,  &c.  kept  for 
the  destruction  of  Game.  This  Statute  merely  authorizes  Gamekeepers  to  use  the  necessary  means 
towards  the  preservation  of  Game,  but  does  not  empower  them  to  kill  it. 

By  S  Jnn.  c.  14.  s.  14.  Lords  and  Ladles  of  Manors  are  authorized  to  empower  their 
Gamekeepers  to  kill  Game,  but  prohibited  the  latter,  under  pain  of  three  months  imprison- 
ment, from  selling  or  disposing  of  the  Game  so  killed,  without  the  consent  of  the  Lord  or  Lady, 
under  whose  appointment  they  acted. 

By  a  clause  in  this  last  act.  Lords  of  Manors  might  appoint  an  indefnite  number  of  Gamekeepers, 
but  the  evil  policy  of  this  unlimited  permission  was  speedily  perceived,  instead  of  Gamekeepers, 
they  became  CdLxa^'destroyers,  it  was  therefore  provided  by  9  j^nn.  c.  25.  that  no  Lord  or  Lady 
of  any  Manor,  should  appoint  above  one  Gamekeeper,  with  power  to  kill  game  within  one  manor, 
and  the  name  of  such  person  shall  be  entered  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  such  entry  to  be 
made  and  received  without  fee. 


•  It  is  here  observable,  that  Gamekeepers  are  not  empowered  to  seize  Came  itself,  but  only  the 
instruments  of  its  destruction. 
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And  by  Stat  3  Geo.  i.  c.  1 1,  no  Lord  of  a  Manor  is  to  make  or  appoint  any  person  to  be  a 
Gamekeeper,  with  power  to  take  and  kill  Game,  unless  such  person  be  qualified  by  law  so  to  do, 
or  be  truly  and  properly  a  servant  to  the  Lord,  or  immediately  employed  to  take  and  kill  game, 
for  the  sole  use  or  benefit  of  the  said  Lord  ;  and  any  person  not  qualified,  or  not  employed  aS 
aforesaid,  who  under  pretence  of  any  qualification  from  any  Lord  of  a  Manor,  shall  take  and  kill, 
or  keep  or  use  any  dogs  to  kill  or  destroy  game,  shall  for  every  such  offence,  incur  such  penalties 
as  are  inflicted  by  Stats.  5  ylnn.  c.  14.  9  Ann.  c.  25. — By  this  last  Statute,  no  Gamekeeper  can 
qtialify  any  person  to  kill  game,  or  keep  dogs,  &c.  for  that  purpose. 

By  Stats,  25  Geo.  3.  c.  50.  31  Geo.  3.  c.  21.  every  deputation  of  a  Gamekeeper  shall  be  entered 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the  county  in  which  the  manor  lies,  and  for  a  Certificate 
therefore  shall  be  charged  one  guinea. 

On  the  appointment  of  a  new  Gamekeeper,  a  new  certificate  must  be  taken  out,  and  the  persons 
acting  under  the  oU  certificate,  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  this  act. 

Gamekeepers  are  enumerated  among  the  different  descriptions  of  servants,  chargeable  with  the 
duty  under  25  Geo,  3.  c.  43. 


ADJUDGED  CASES. 

If  a  Gamekeeper  shoot  an  unqualified  person's  dog,  who  thereupon  shoots  the  Gamekeepers, 
and  behaves  insolently,  the  Judge  will  direct  very  considerable  damage.     2  Jtkjns'  Rep.  igo. 

Altho'  by  Stat.  22  &  23  Car.  2.  c.  25.  s.  2.  A  Gamekeeper  (so  authorized,)  may  search  for 
dogs  and  engines,  and  seize  the  same  for  the  use  of  the  Lord,  or  destroy  them.  Yet  it  hath  been 
adjudged,  that  an  authority  from  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  is  not  of  Itself  sufficient  for  this 
purpose,  but  that  he  ought  to  have  a  warrant  from  a  Justice  of  Peace.  Comberlach  183. 
Carpenter  ■».  Adams.  At  least  it  may  be  safe  to  have  such  a  warrant,  especially  if  any  house  are 
to  be  entered  and  searched  ;  for  it  would  be  to  allow  too  great  a  stretch  of  power  to  Gamekeepers, 
to  permit  them,  in  their  vigilant  discretion,  to  search  whatever  houses  or  places  they  should  think 
proper,  as  also  to  constitute  them  Judges,  whether  the  person  falling  under  their  suspicion,  is  or 
IS  not  qualified  to  kill  game. 

Rogers  V,  Carter.  The  plaintiff  being  Gamekeeper  within  the  manor  of  Ringwood,  in  beating 
for  game  within  the  said  manor,  sprung  a  covey  of  partridges,  which  he  shot  at  within  the  said 
manor.  They  took  a  second  flight,  and  he  pursued  them  out  of  the  manor,  but  could  not  find 
them  ;  as  he  was  returning  to  the  manor  of  Ring-wood,  he  was  met  by  the  defendant,  who  asked 
if  he  had  a  qualification?  The  plaintiff  answered  I  have  a  deputation  from  the  Lord  of  the  Ma- 
nor of  Ringwood.  The  defendant  replied,  you  are  now  out  of  that  manor,  and  demanded  his  gun, 
and  took  it  from  him.  The  plaintiff  did  not  shoot  out  of  the  manor,  but  was  three  quarters  of 
A  mile  out  of  the  manor,  with  his  gun  and  dog,  with  an  intention  to  shoot  at  game.     By  the 
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Court. — The  question  is,  whether  the  Justice  had  a  right  to  take  the  plaintiff's  gun  from  hinn, 
while  he  was  sporting  for  the  purpose  of  kiUing  game  out  of  the  manor  of  RingwooJ  ?  And  we 
are  all  of  opinion  he  had  no  such  right.  If  he  had  killed  Game  where  he  was  not  a  Game- 
keeper, he  might  have  been  convicted  in  the  penalty  of  5I.  but  he  was  entitled  to  keep  and  have 
dogs,  gun,  and  nets,  any  where,  and  a  Gamekeeper's  gun  cannot  be  seized,  either  iu  going  to,  or 
returning  from  the  manor,  or  in  any  other  place.     2  H^ih.  387. 

The  Lord  of  a  Hundred  or  Wapentahc,  cannot  grant  a  deputation  to  a  Gamekeeper.  The  Earl 
of  Aikibury  1:  Pattison.      1  Dough  28. 

No  Lord  of  a  Manor  can  grant  to  another  person,  the  power  of  appointing  a  Gamekeeper, 
without  a  conveyance,  also  of  the  manor  itself.  Such  a  power  is  a  mere  emanation  of  the  manor, 
and  is  inseparable  from  it.  A  right  to  a  manor  cannot  be  tried  in  a  penal  action  under  the  game 
laws.      Cakraft  'v.  Gihbs.  ^  T.  R.ig. 

In  the  case  o(  Jones  ni.  Smart,  Willes,  J.  said,  that  the  Lord  of  a  Manor  Is  certainly  not  an 
Esquire  by  virtue  of  his  manor,  though  in  common  acceptation  he  be  considered  as  such  ;  and 
that  no  Lord  of  a  Manor  under  that  rank,  can  appoint  a  Garirekeeper,  whatever  his  estate  may 
be.     I  T.  R.  44. 

It  seems  Gentlemen  receiving  deputations  to  be  Gamekeepers,  are  not  chargeable  with  the  duty 
on  servants,  under  25  Geo.  3.  c.  43.  Several  Lords  of  Manors  granted  deputations  to  divers 
E-entlemen  to  be  Gamekeepers  within  their  respective  manors  ;  and  being  surcharged  for  the  said 
Gentlemen  Gamekeepers,  they  appealed  against  the  surchage.  The  Surveyor  urged,  that  in  the 
terms  of  the  act,  all  Gamekeepers  are  rateable  without  distinction  or  exception  ;  and  that 
they  thei'efore,  in  their  present  capacity  as  Gamekeepers,  could  have  no  pretence  to  any 
exemption  ;  but  the  Commissioners  were  of  opinion,  that  the  said  Gentlemen,  considered  aS 
Gamekeepers,  did  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  as  servants,  and  therefore  not  rateable, 
and  with  that  opinion,  the  Judges  concurred. 

By  the  act  passed  in  the  year  17 16,  it  Is  stated,  that  "  Whereas  it  is  become  usual  for  lords 
of  manors  to  grant  deputations  to  the  farmers,  tenants,  and  occupiers  of  lands,  to  be  game- 
keepers, with  power  to  kill  game;  which  practice  tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  same  :  for 
remedy  whereof,  be  it  enacted,  that  no  lord  of  a  manor  shall  appoint  any  gamekeeper,  with 
power  to  kill  game,  unless  such  person  be  qualified  by  the  laws  of  the  land  so  to  do ;  or  unless 
such  person  be  truly  and  properly  a  ser'vant  to  the  said  lord,  or  immediately  employed  to  kill 
game,  for  the  sole  use  of  the  said  lord."  It  appears,  therefore,  as  plain  as  any  enacting  words 
can  make  it,  that  gamekeepers,  unless  qualified  by  the  possession  of  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  real  property,  are  liable  to  all  the  penalties  against  sporting  illegally  ;  and  the  lords  of 
manors  granting  deputations  to  such  farmers,  tenants,  or  occupiers  of  land,  are  themselves  liable 
to  the  penalty  of  not  entering  them  annually  with  the  assessors,  and  paying  the  tax  on  each 
gamekeeper,  agreeably  to  the  express  words  iu  the  act,  taxing  male-servants.     The  master's 
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appointment  is  destroyed  by  a  two-fold  species  of  fraud  against  the  revenue ;  first,  by  the  master 
not  paying  for  his  gamckceptr  as  a  servant  ;  secondly,  in  taking  out  a  guinea  licence  for  him 
as  a  gamekeeper,  when  the  person  ought  to  have  a  three  guinea  certificate,  to  warrant  his 
attempting  to  sport  at  all.  One  guinea  only  is  paid  by  this  manoeuvre,  when  the  revenue  is 
entitled  to  four.  The  Stamp  Office  would  do  well  to  look  to  this ;  which  the  parochial  ret\irn3 
of  servants  by  theit  masters,  and  their  own  list  of  gamekeepers  certificates,  would  render  no 
difficult  task  ;  and  by  an  act  passed  the  tenth  of  May  I  798,  a  penalty  of /■  30.  is  inflicted  on  any 
person  omitting  to  deliver  in  a  list  containing  the  greatest  number  of  servants  by  him  retained 
or  kept.  By  the  same  act  a  duty  of  six  shillings  is  payable  for  every  greyhound,  hound, 
pointer,  setting-dog,  or  spaniel,  lurcher,  or  ten-ier  ;  and  a  duty  of  four  shillings  payable  on 
every  dog,  (not  being  a  greyhound,  hound,  setting-dog,  spaniel,  lurcher,  or  terrier,)  where 
one  such  dog  and  no  more,  be  kept.  And  a  penalty  of  ^^50.  against  any  person  wilfully 
omitting  any  description  in  his  list  of  dogs,  to  be  by  him  delivered  in  according  to  the  act. 

The  sentimental  novel  writer  of  the  present  day,  without  invention  or  real  knowledge  of  mankind, 
dresses  up  some  narrative  with  affected  maxims  of  exquisite  sensibility,  and  endeavours  to 
influence  the  passions,  and  mislead  the  understandings,  of  the  rising  generation,  with 
direful  stories  of  the  higenuous  Peasant,  torn  from  his  luetping  Parents  or  his  distracted  Eride, 
and  either  hurried  into  a  loathsome  dungeon,  or  banished  to  an  unhealthy  climate,  only 
for  the  murder  of  a  Hare  or  a  Partridge.  In  contradiction  to  these  fictitious  tales  of  woe, 
hear  the  truth  from  the  remarks  of  our  Judges  almost  every  Circuit,  upon  the  offences 
which  Poaching  and  Smuggling  are  sure  to  inculcate  and  cherish,  until  at  length  brought  under 
their  cognizance ;  unfortunately  their  admonitions  have  little  weight  to  deter  from  the  practice, 
however  verified  by  the  too  frequent  exercise  of  even  capital  punishment,  as  its  consequence. 
A  remedy  should  be  seriously  tried,  which  should  attach  upon  the  receiver  of  the  spoil,  '  and  if 
the  penalty  oi  fi'c  pounds  for  destroying  a  single  Partridge,  &c.  be  Infilcted  upon  the  actual 
offender  in  catching  it,  this  sum  ought  to  be  m\]\\.\i>\\tA  five  /old  \.o  the  person  who  purchases  it, 
le  he  luhom  he  may.  Pass  a  law  to  this  effect,  and  allow  the  informer  to  be  a  sufficient  evidence 
against  the  huyer,  and  the  whole  penalty  to  go  to  him,  the  traffic  will  be  checked,  and  the  public 
moials  be  benefited,  however  less  luxuriously  the  appetites  of  some  parts  of  the  community  may 
be  regaled  and  pampered. 

That  laws  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  man  whose  family  depends  entirely  on  his  labour  for 
support,  from  quitting  his  Jlail,  his  plough,  or  his  spade,  to  range  the  woods  for  a  precarious 
Bubslstence  by  the  destruction  of  animals,  must  be  conceded  by  all,  who  contribute  to  the  fund 
which  is  exacted  to  support  the  indigent  in  this  country  ;  and  the  writer,  who  paints  in  h's  closet 
the  hardship  of  the  Husbandman  in  being  restrained  from  capturing  rhesefera  naturit,  would,  in 
his  parlour,  be  amongst  the  foremost  to  grumble  at  the  demand  of  an  increased  rate,  occasioned 
by  the  families  of  half  a  dozen  Poachers  coming  suddenly  upon  the  parish  purse,  to  which  he  paid. 

Of  Poachers  committing  murder,  there  have  been  many  instances ;  one  some  few  years  since  at 
Lord  Buckinghamshire's  in  Norfolk.  In  1798  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  life  was  threatened, 
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and  fire  denounced  against  lib  Grace's  and  other  Gentlemen's  property ;  for  di'scoverjr  of  the 
offenders,  a  reward  of  z,8ool.  was  ofFercd  upon  their  conviction.  In  Norfolk  it  has  been  known, 
that  the  Norwich  Poachers  have  gone  so  numerously  and  wtU  armed,  that  when  the  keeptrs  of 
the  different  manors  upon  which  they  have  entered,  and  their  assistants,  have  opposed  them,  they 
have  candidly  told  them  the  business  they  came  upon,  and  their  determination  to  effect  it  by  force, 
and  if  the  keepers  chose  to  begin  the  engagement,  thsy  were  properly  prepared,  and  wou!d  not 
be  the  last  to  leave  off.  With  these  facts,  and  a  very  numerous  catalogue  of  a  similar  com- 
plection,  a  Gentleman  well  known  for  his  general  philanthropy,  asks  '•  If  ever  the  cha'acttr  or 
luffer'wss  of  a  real  systematic  Pooc/jcr,  could  ever  entitle  him  to  a  tear,  even  froTi  t!ial  most 
sentimental  of  all  sentimental  heroes,  the  Man  of  Feeling  himself:"  Menou's  Soldiers  in  Egypt, 
were  not  more  blood  thirsty  when  primed  with  biamly  and  gunpowder,  before  the  attack  upon 
what  they  termed  the  English  scbool-boys,  than  our  Poachers,  when  starting  in  an  evening,  after 
being  muddled  all  day  in  an  Alehouse,  are  ripe  for  any  mischief  that  tlicy  can  perpetrate.  Gf  the 
extent  of  a  Poacher's  labours  in  his  vccation,  a  curious  di  play  was  made  in  1793,  upon 
s'earchino-  the  house  of  a  farmer  in  Yorkshire,  when  a  great  qnantiiy  of  snares  and  other 
implements  were  found,  -axiA  fifteen  hundred  Hare  skins,  to  all  appearance  killed  that  season  ;  and,  to 
crown  the  whole,  the  culprit  was  the  constable  of  the  parish,  and  openy  extremely  aleit  against 
offenders  of  his  own  class. 

In  179  c  at  'Barnstaple,  in  Devonshire,  at  the  age  of  96,  died  Mrs.  Barbara  SwUgrove,  the 
most  noted  female  Poacher  (until  upwards  of  94  )  that  the  century,  or  perhaps  any  preceding  one, 
ever  produced  ;  the  skill  of  Granny  Bub,  (the  name  she  was  known  by,)  in  taking  all  kinds  of 
Game  was  never  surpassed;  she  frequently  boasted  of  selling  fish  to  Gentlemen  taken  out  «f  their 
own  ponds,  and  game  from  their  own  manors;  her  coffin  and  shroud  she  kept  in  her  apartments 
twenty  years  previous  to  her  decease  ;  m'mentcs  seldom  even  in  the  recollection  of  Male 
Poachers,  and  tor  the  most  part  provided  for  them  at  the  Parish  expcnce. 


-altho'  not  cognizable  by  the  Game  Lazes,  are  Birds  which  afford  the 
Sportsman  as  much,  or  perhaps  more  diversion,  than  any  that  are 
objects  of  their  immediate  protection. 

Woodcocks  are  birds  of  passage,  and  appear  about  Michaelmas,  (one  was  shot  in  Lincolnshire, 
in  July  I  801,  but  this  probably  was  a  biid  brrd  in  the  country,)  and  leave  this  country  in  March; 
they  are  inhiibitants  of  the  j^lps,  and  other  high  mountains,  (where,  according  to  WiLLOUGHBy, 
they  contiiue  ^\\  Summer  ;)  also  of  Norway,  S-wcd.n,  I  oli.h  Prusi'a,  Russia,  the  nortliern  parts 
of  Europe,  Kamtschatka,  as  well  as  helaixd,  and  generally  found  through  the  old  continent  and  its 
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hies ;  from  the  cold  countries  they  all  retire  the  beginning  of  winter,  so  soon  as  the  frosts 
commence,  which  force  them  into  milder  climates,  where  the  ground  is  open  and  adapted  to  their 
manner  of  feeding.  The  time  of  their  appearance  and  disappearance  in  Swea'en,  coincides 
exactly  with  that  of  their  arrival  in,  and  their  retreat  from  Giedl  Brilain.  Their  autumnal  and 
ffrna/ appearances  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk  have  been  accurately  noted  ;  they  come  over  spari  igly 
in  the  first  week  in  October,  the  greater  numbers  not  arriving  until  Navemher  and  December,  and 
always  after  sun-set.  It  is  the  ifZ/y  and  not  the  moon  that  determines  the  time  of  their  arrival, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  should  be  the  case,  as  they  come  hither  in  quest  of  food,  which  fails 
them  in  the  places  they  leave;  if  the  wind  has  favoured  their  flight,  their  stay  on  the  coast 
where  they  drop,  is  very  short,  if  any  ;  but  Ir  they  have  been  forced  to  struggle  with  an  adverse 
gale,  such  as  a  ship  can  hardly  make  any  way  with,  they  rest  a  day  or  two  to  recover  their 
fatigue  ;  so  greatly  has  their  strength  been  exhausted,  that  they  have  been  taken  by  hand  in 
Sculhwold  streets;  they  do  not  come  gregariously,  but  separate  and  dispersed.  When  the 
i?fifl'-n.7«^  appears  In  Autumn,  on  \.he  Suffolk  Coast,  i\\e  M^oodcocls  Me  ctn2:,n\y  at  hand,  when 
the  Royston  Croiu,  they  are  come.  Between  the  t-~.velfh  and  l-iventy-ffih  of  March,  they  throno- 
to«ards  the  coast  to  be  ready  for  their  departure;  the  first  Law  of  Nature  biinging  them  in 
Autumn ;  the  second  carrying  them  from  us,  in  Spring.  If  the  wind  be  propitious,  they  are 
gone  immediately  ;  but  if  contrary,  they  aix  detained  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  or  among 
the  ling  and  furze  on  the  coast.  It  is  in  this  crisis,  that  the  Sportsman  finds  extraordinary 
diversi  n,  the  whole  country  around  echoes  with  the  discharge  of  guns;  seventeen  couple  have 
been  killed  by  one  person  in  a  day,  but  if  they  are  kept  any  time  on  the  dry  heaths,  they 
become  so  lean,  as  not  to  be  worth  pursuing,  at  least,  eating  ;  the  instant  a  fair  wind  springs  up, 
they  seize  the  opportunity,  and  where  the  Sportsman  lias  seen  hundreds  one  day,  he  will  not  find 
a  single  bird  the  next;  as  this  extra  sport  depends  on  the  itiinJs,  it  must  necessarily  be  precarious, 
anj  It  accordingly  sometimes  happens,  that  the  Sportsmen  on  the  coast  for  some  years  too-fther, 
know  not  precisely  the  time  of  the  Woodcocks  departing,  they  have  the  same  harbingers  (the 
red  •wings,)  in  Spring  as  in  Autumn.  A  similar  abundance  is  found  (at  the  same  periods  of 
their  approach  and  retiring)  upon  the  Essex  coast,  especially  in  the  large  woods  at  St.  Osyth. 

"Upon  the  Sussex  coast,  Woodcocis  have  Leen  seen  at  their  first  droppimr,  in  considerable  num- 
bers, in  the  Churchyard,  and  even  in  the  streets,  of  J^ye,  but  during  the  night,  the  usual  time  of 
their  flying,  they  removed  further  inland,  and  dispersed  ;  at  their  first  coming  on  that  coa-t,  tliey 
are  commonly  poor,  as  if  wasted  by  their  long  journey,  and  are  sometimes  scurfy,  though  not  so 
much  as  before  their  return  in  the  spring ;  audit  is  remark.ible,  that  when  the  /fWror-f  first 
arrives,  the  taste  of  its  flesh  is  quite  difi'erent  from  what  it  is  afterwards  ;  it  is  very  white,  short, 
and  tender,  and  seems  to  have  little  or  no  blood  in  It,  but  after  it  has  been  in  this  country  a 
considerable  time,  the  fleah  becomes  more  tough,  stringy,  and  fibrous,  like  that  of  domestic 
fowls;  if  a  Woodcock  is  shot  just  before  his  departure,  it  bleeds  plentifully;  whereas  at  the 
beginning  of  winter,  scarce  any  blood  flows  from  the  wounds';  by  this  it  seems  that  in  those 
coimtries,  where  they  have  their  summer  residence,  they  have  a  different  nourishment  to  what  they 
here  find,  probably  the  luxuriant  and  succulent  food  which  they  meet  with  among  us,  prepares 
them  for  breeding  in  those  countries,  where  they  retire  with  the  companions  of  their  choice. 
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By  the  short  flights  which  Woodcocks  take  when  flashed  in  onr  woods,  they  do  not  appear 
fond  of  using  their  wings  long  together,  yet  tliey  certainly  come  from  places  far  distant  ;  those 
which  arrive  on  the  Sussex  ccast,  it  is  most  likely  proceed  by  way  of  Normandy,  and  the  adjacent 
provincesi  as  others  do  from  Germany  to  the  Eastern  coasts,  but  whence  do  they  come  to  our 
Western,  where  they  abound  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ?  and  whence  to  Ireland, 
where  they  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  Enplandl  Do  they  Jirst  alight  in  Ireland,  and  then, 
come  to  us  ?  or  do  thty  pass  o'ver  from  us  to  IrJand,  and  there  continue  as  their  ne plus  ultra  ?  It 
has  been  said  that  it  was  possible  for  some  to  reach  Ireland  from  North  America,  but  it  should  be 
recollected  that  our  species  of  Woodcock  is  unknown  in  that  country,  a  kind  is  there  found  that 
has  the  general  appearance  of  it,  but  which  is  scarce  half  the  size,  and  wants  the  bars  on  the  breast 
and  belly;  the  distance  between  the  two  countries  might  not  render  the  difBculty  of  transition 
insuperable,  as,  like  other  birds  that  are  formed  for  long  flights,  their  bones  are  very  fine  and  light, 
some  almost  as  small  as  those  of  a  Herring,  yet  at  the  same  time  firm  and  strong. 

Woodcocks  appear  in  Scotland  first  on  the  eastern  coasts,  they  do  not  arrive  in  Bredalbane,  a. 
central  part  of  the  kingdom,  until  the  beginning  or  middle  oi  November,  and  do  not  reach  ylrd- 
maddie,  or  any  part  of  the  -western  coast  of  the  Highlands,  until  the  latter  end  of  December  or 
beginning  of  January  ;  there  they  continue  in  plenty  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Marchy 
according  to  the  mildness  or  rigour  of  the  season,  and  then  disappear  at  once.  In  the  first 
season  they  continue  arriving  in  succession  for  a  month,  and  in  every  county  in  Scotland  (where 
they  are  found,)  fly  regularly  from  cast  to  -west.  Their  first  landing  places  are  in  the  eastern 
counties,  such  as  Jngus,  Mems,  &c.  usually  about  the  end  of  October,  but  their  stay  in  these 
parts  is  very  short,  as  woods  are  so  scarce.  Woodcocks  are  very  rarely  seen  in  Cathness ;  and  there 
are  still  fewer  in  the  Orkn'ies,  or  in  the  more  remote  Hebrides  ;  one  or  two  appear  there,  as  if  by^ 
accident  driven  thither  by  tempests,  but  are  not  voluntary  migrants.  There  is-  no  account  of 
Wo,:dcoeks  having  ever  bred  in  Scotland. 

Speaking  ^f««ra//)'  of  the  Ifoodcock's  arrival  in  England,  they  come  in  flocks,  taking  advantage 
of  the  ni^ht,  or  a  mist ;  they  soon  separate,  but  pair  before  returning  to  their  native  haunts  ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  Woodcocks  quit  us,  they  retire  from  France,  Germany,  and  Ilalyy 
making  the  northern  and  cold  situations  their  universal  summer  rendezvous.  'J'hey  visit  Bur-^ 
gundy  the  latter  end  of  October,  but  continue  there  only  four  or  five  weeks  ;  it  being  a  dry 
country  they  are  forced  away  for  want  of  sustenance  by  the  first  frost.  In  the  luinter,  they  are 
found  in  vast  plenty  as  far  south  as  Smyrna  and  Aleppo,  during  the  same  season,  in  Barbary,  where 
the  Africans  call  them,  the  ass  of  the  Partridge.  It  has  been  asserted,  tliat  some  have  appeared 
as  far  south  as  Egypt,  which  is  the  remotest  migration  to  which  they  can  be  traced  on  that 
side  the  Eastern  world  ;  on  the  other  side,  they  are  very  common  in  Japan  ;  the  Woodcocks  that 
resort  into  the  countries  of  the  Le=vant,  probably  come  from  the  desarts  of  Siberia  or  Tartary, 
or  the  cold  mountains  of  Armenia. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Jthens,  hares  and  other  game  are  purchased  for  little  more  than 
the  value  of  powder  and  shot.     In  winter.  Woodcocks  abound,  descending  after  snow  on  the 
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•mountains  into  the  plains,  and  as  suddenly  retiring  if  the  weather  continues  severe ;  they  enter 
the  g-ardens  of  the  town  in  great  distress,  rather  than  cross  tlie  sea,  and  are  sometimes  caught 
with  the  hand  ;  Snipes,  Teal,  Wigeons,  Sec.  are  also  very  plentiful,  and  a  party  shooting  U 
usually  attended  by  a  Jjone  to  bring  home  what  they  kill. 

At  Ciofat,  near  Marseilles,  the  Woodcock  is  alleged  to  be  generated  by  the  Polecat,  a  great 
destroyer  indeed  of  the  feathered  race,  but  not  the  producer  of  any;  a  small  bird  which 
they  call  Puiois,  (Polecat)  or  Woodcock's  Father,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  plumage,  is 
carried  on  a  strong  pole  bylwo  men,  as  if  it  were  a  heavy  load,  others  accompany  them,  armed 
with  sabres  and  pistols ;  this  whimsical  procession  parades  through  the  streets  of  the  city ;  they 
weigh  the  bird  in  a  strong  balance,  and  afterwards  set  down  at  table  to  divert  themselves. 
This  singular  ceremony  is  annual,  and  observed  the  first  day  of  Ni-vose, 

In  1 7g8  a  Woodcock,  the  first  seen  in  India,  and  which  weighed  thirty  Sicca  rupees,  was  shot 
8t  Chittagong,  by  a  gentleman  resident  at  Ducca  ;  the  existence  of  this  bird  in  the  East  Indies 
has  been  much  doubted  ;  it  was  exposed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious,  and  was  then  sent  to 
Bengal,  where  it  is  now  preserved. 

Woodcocks  have  been  known  to  settle  upon  a  vessel  at  sea ;  Mr.  Trovers,  of  Cornwall, 
records  one  instance,  when  at  a  distance  from  land  unusual  for  birds  to  be  seen,  a  bird  was 
discovered  hovering  over  the  ship ;  when  first  discerned  it  was  high  in  the  air,  but  gradually 
descended,  and  after  taking  several  circuits  round,  at  length  alighted  on  the  deck,  it  was  so 
wearied  as  to  be  taken  up  by  the  hand  ;  probably  this  bird  had  lost  its  companions,  or  by  the 
force  of  winds  was  driven  from  the  true  aerial  track.  In  1799  a  couple  of  Woodcocks,  seeking 
shelter  from  a  gale  of  wind,  alighted  upon  the  Glory  man  of  War,  at  that  time  cruising  in  the 
Channel. 

In  their  flight  the  WooJcoch,  like  other  birds,  is  attracted  by  a  glare  of  light,  and  many 
instances  have  occurred  at  the  Cromer  and  Eddystone  Light-Houses  of  their  falling  victims  to  it  ; 
but  in  1796,  at  the  Light-house  upon  the  Hdl  of  Hoath,  the  man  who  attends,  whilst  trim- 
ming his  lamps,  was  surprised  by  a  violent  stroke  against  the  outside  of  the  windows,  which 
broke  a  pane  of  plate  glass  cast  for  the  place,  and  more  than  three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick  ; 
on  examining  the  balcony  that  surrounds  the  hght,  he  found  a  Woodcock  which  had  flown 
with  such  violence  as  to  break  his  bill,  head,  breast-bone,  and  both  wings ;  the  man  had  often 
found  birds  which  had  killed  themselves  by  flying  against  the  windows,  but  never  before  knew 
the  glass  to  be  injured. 

At  Langleys,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Tuffnell,  in  Essex,  some  years  since,  a  Woodcock  flew  through 
the  Hall  window  in  the  day  time;  whether  pursued  by  a  Hawk,  or  deceived  by  the  thorough 
light  ftom  the  opposite  windows,  is  unknown, 
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Upon  the  migration  of  Woodmch  various  opinions  have  been  maintained ;  respecting  thefp 
return  to  that  particular  part  of  the  coast  in  this  country,  to  which  they  have  resorted  at  the 
landing  of  a.  former,  or  former  years,  the  following  account,  for  which  the  Compiler  feels 
himself  extremely  indebted  to  Mr.  Pleydell,  of  Whatcombe  House,  near  Blandford,  Dorset- 
shire, seems  to  have  decided  the  point  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  they  periodically  (barring- 
accidents)  seek  out  the  same  coverts,  to  which  the  search  of  food  had  previously  conducted 
thenu 

In  Fehruary  1798,  (says  Mr.  P.)  21  Woodcock  was  caught  in  C7/fffrfon  Wood,  by  the  Game- 
keeper, in  the  rabbit  nets,  and  preserved  alive  ;  a  brass  ring  was  put  on  its  left  leg,  and  it  was 
let  fly  from  Whatcombe  House;  in  the  following  season,  upon  the  x.\nTtcenl\\oi  December,  the  same 
bird  was  shot  by  Mr.  P.  in  the  same  wood  in  which  it  was  originally  taken  ;  the  Woodcock, 
was  stuffed,  and  is  now  preserved  at  I'Fhatcombe  House, 

That  there  are  different  sizes  of  Woodcocks,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  assented  to  by  alt 
Sportsmen  ;  those  found  in  the  first  of  the  season  are  of  the  largest  size  *,  fly  heavily,  and  their 
heads  appear  to  be  muffled,  especially  the  under  farts,  with  short  feathers  ;  the  most  numerous 
tribe,  which  arrive  in  November  and  December,  are  rather  smaller,  their  heads  less,  the  feather* 
smoother,  and  the  bill  shorter.  Woodcocks  that  come  about  Candlemas  are  also  small,  and  differ 
in  their  manner  of  flying,  are  quicker  of  wing,  take  longer  flights,  and  are  well  known  to  be 
more  difficult  to  be  shot,  from  their  not  rising  above  the  spray,  like  the  larger  muffled  Woodcock,. 
but  make  their  way  for  some  distance,  as  it  were,  among  the  boughs.  These  delicious  birds 
become  more  rare  every  year  ;  they  are  not  only  here  so  eagerly  hunted  after,  that  but  few 
escape  to  get  back  again,  but  in  Sweden,  the  better  class  of  people  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
the  Woodcocks  eggs,  which  are  eaten  either  plain  boiled,  hke  those  of  Plovers,  or  dressed  in 
various  modes  ;  the  Boors  are  thus  encouraged  to  rob  their  nests,  and  altho'  the  abundance  of 
Woodcocks  in  the  woods  of  Finland  znd  Lapland  is  immense,  still  the  destruction  of  the  eggs 
,  has  rendered  them  comparatively  scarce  in  many  parts  of  Siceden,  and  of  course  England  and 
other  countries  will  feel  the  ill  effects  of  it.  Formerly,  when  the  art  of  shooting  flying  was- 
Ettle  known,  they  were  more  plentiful  in  this  country  ;  they  were  then  taken  in  springes,  which  is 
still  practised  in  M'estmor eland  and  some  other  counties;  Mr.  Pennant  says,  "  that  on  the 
plain  part  of  the  hills,  near  Winander  water,  he  saw  numbers  of  springes  for  Woodcocks  laid 
between  tufts  of  heath,  with  avenues  of  small  stones  on  each  side,  to  direct  these  foolish  birds 
Iiito  the  snares,  for  they  will  not  pass  over  the  pebbles.  Multitudes  ate  taken  in  this  manner  in 
the  open  weather,  are  sold  on.  the  spot  for  sixteen  or  ttventy-^enct   a  cotiple,  (about  forty  years- 

*  M.  Baillon  says,  he  has  frequently  remarked  that  thsre  are  tiuo  kinds  of  Woodcocks ;  the  first 
that  arrive  are  the  largest,  their  legs  are  grey,  slightly  inclined  to  rose  colour;  the  others  are 
smaller,  their  plumage  similar  to  that  of  the  great  Woodcock,  but  their  legs  are  blue.  It  is 
observed  that  when  this  little  kind  is  taken,  or  shot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  MontreuU,  in  Picardy, 
the  larger  sort  becomes  then  scarce. 
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ago  at  stx  or  seven-'^tnce,)  and  sent  to  the  all-devouring  Capital  by  the  KmJal  %iige."  The 
springes  were  also  set  in  moist  places  where  they  came  to  feed  ;  and  wiiich  arc  discovered 
by  the  Peasants,  by  the  marks  of  their  feet  upon  the  margin,  and  by  their  mutings; 
but  the  greatest  havock  is  made  in  Cornwall  and  Dev:,nshire,  by  glade  nets  hung  in  the 
woods.  The  Exster  coach  has  brought  thirty  dozen  in  a  nueek  up  to  the  London  markets, 
where  the  price  is  now  so  exorbitant  that  they  sometimes  sell  from  ten  to  iixleen  shilling* 
the  couple. 

The  weight  of  the  Woodcocl  is  generally  from  tii-el've  to  fourteen  ounces,  the  Compiler  killed 
one  that  weighed  sixteen,  and  was  told  from  good  aiithoriiy,  of  one  shot  in  1789,  that  weighed- 
lipwards  of  seventeen  ounees.  The  length  of  the  Woodcock  is  fifteen  inches,  the  breadth  twenty- 
six,  the  bill  three  inches,  dusky  towards  the  end,  reddish  at  the  base,  and  hollowed  lengthwise 
with  deep  furrows,  the  upper  mandible  hangs  over  the  lower,  and  forms  the  round  point  of  its 
bill ;  and  Nature  has  given  at  this  extremity  an  additional  organ,  appropriated  to  its  mode  of  life, 
the/;^  is  rather^/KfjA  than  horn,  and  appears  susceptible  of  a  sort  of  touch,  calculated  for  detecting 
its  prey  in  the  moist  earth*;  (this  advantageous  structure  has  been  also  bestowed  on  the  Snipe;) 
the  tongue  is  slender,  long,  sharp,  and  hard  at  the  point ;  the  eyes  large  +,  and  placed  near  the  top 

*The  manner  in  which  Woodeochs  feed  is,  so  soon  as  they  enter  the  woods,  they  run  on  the 
d'y  leaves,  which  they  turn  over  and  scatter  to  find  the  tuonns  that  lie  underneath,  they  do  not 
scrape  the  earth  with  tlielr  feet,  but  only  toss  the  leaves  briskly  from  right  to  left  with  their 
bill.  Mi.  Bowles  has  described  with  precision,  the  mode  in  which  the  IVoodcoek  feeds,  from 
those  he  saw  in  the  aviary  at  St.  lldephonso,  in  Spain.  "  There  was  (says  he)  a  fountain  per- 
petually flowing  to  keep  the  ground  moist,  and  trees  planted  for  the  same  purpose,  fresh  sod 
was  brought  to  them,  the  richest  in  worms  that  could  be  found  ;  in  vain  did  the  ivorms  seek 
concealment  when  the  Woodcock  was  hungry,  it  discovered  them  by  the  smtll,  stuck  its  bill  into 
the  ground,  but  never  higher  than  the  nostrils,  drew  them  out  singly,  and  raising  its  bill  into  the 
air,  it  extended  upon  it  the  entire  length  of  the  luorm,  and  in  this  way  swallowed  it  smoothly, 
without  any  action  oftheja*s;  this  whole  operation  was  performed  in  an  instant,  and  the 
Dnotion  of  the  Woodcock  was  so  equal  and  impeiccptible,  that  it  seemed  doing  nothing;  it 
never  missed  its  aim  ;  for  this  reason,  and  because  it  never  plunged  its  bill  beyond  the  orifice  of 
the  nostrils,  I  concluded  (says  Mr.  B.)  that  smellis  what  directs  it  in  search  of  its  food." 

+  It  appears  that  this  bird,  altho'  it  has  large  prominent  eyes,  cannot  support  a  glaring  light, 
and  does  not  see  well,  but  in  the  twilight;  this  is  evinced  by  its  manner  of  life,  and  by  its  motions, 
which  are  never  so  agile  as  in  the  dawn  or  at  the  close  of  day  ;  and  so  strong  is  this  propensity  to 
action  at  the  rise  or  descent  of  the  Sun,  that  Woodcocks  confined  in  a  room,  have  been  observed  to 
flutter  regularly  every  morning  and  evening,  while,  during  the  day  or  the  night,  they  only 
tripped  on  the  floor,  without  attempting  to  fly  ;  and  probably  the  wild  Woodcocks  remain  still 
in  dark  nights,  but  in  moonlight  come  abroad  in  quest  of  food ;  it  is  well  known  they  leave 
their  retreats  on  the  approach  of  eve,  and  spread  among  the  glades,  always  keeping  the  little 
paths,  by  which  means  the  nets  are  so  destructive,  they  are  then  seeking  the  wet  pasturage, 
ponds,  or  water  by  the  skirts  of  the  woods,  where  they  wash  their  bill  and  feet,  which  are  daubed 
with  earth,  in  searching  for  the  ivorms  and  insects. 
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of  lbs  head,  tliat  tliey  may  not  be  injured  when  the  bird  thrusts  its  bill  into  the  ground  ;  from 
the  bill  to  the  eyes  is  a  black  line  ;  the  forehead  is  a  reddish  ash  colour  ;  the  crown  of  the  headi 
the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  the  coTcrts  of  the  wings,  and  the  scapulars,  are  prettily 
,barred  with  a  ferruginous  red,  black,  and  grey,  but  on  the  head,  the  black  predominates ;  the 
under  eyelid  white  ;  the  chin  ash  colour ;  forepart  of  the  neck  yellowish,  marked  with  dusky  mi- 
TiUte  dashes  ;the  under  parts  of  the  body  dirty  white,  barred  with  numerous  transverse  dusky  lines; 
the  quill  feathers*  are  dusky,  marked  on  the  outer  web,  with  triangular  rufous  spots,  and  the  same 
en  the  inner  web,  close  to  the  shaft ;  the  tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers,  dusky  or  black  on  the 
one  web,  and  marked  with  red  on  the  other ;  the  tips  above  are  ash-coloured,  below  'u.hite, 
which,  when  shooting  on  the  ground  was  in  vogue,  was  the  sign  by  which  the  Fowler  dis- 
covered the  birds ;  the  legs  and  toes  are  pale  flesh-coloured  brown,  the  latter  divided  almost 
entirely,  having  only  a  very  small  web  between  the  middle  and  inteiior  toes,  as  hkewiseare  those 
of  the  Stilfes  found  in  Englandg 

Though- Woodcocks  in  general  leave  this  kingdom,  yet  a  few  are  known  every  year  to  remaia; 
according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  in  Case  Wood,  about  two  miles  from  Tunbndge,  a  few  breed 
almost  annually,  the  young  +  having  been  shot  there  the  beginning  of  Au<rust,  and  are  as  healthy 
and  vigorous,  as  they  are  with  us  in  the  winter,  but  not  so  well  tasted;  a  female  with  egg,  was 
shot  in  that  neighbourhood  in  April,  the  egg  was  the  size  of  that  of  a  Pidgeon  ;  they  are 
remarkably  tame  during  incubation,  a  person  wiio  discovered  one  in  its  nest,  has  often  stood 
over,  and  even  stroked  it,  notwithstanding  it  hatched  the  young,  with  whjch  in  due  time  it 
disappeared. 

Mr.  Latham  states,  «' that  the  first  of  May  1769,  the  Gamek.eeper  of  Horace  Mann,  Esq. 
shot  a  couple  of  IVoodcocks  in  Chellenden  Wood,  and  also  a  couple  the  preceding  day,  which  were 
sitting  on  their  young  ;  he  hkewise  says,  that  a  friend  of  his  met  with  z  f.male  Woodcock  sitting 
on  her  eggs,  and  the  mnle  close  at  hand,  she  was  so  tame  as  to  suffer  him  to  touch  her  without 
rising,  this  was  in  a  wood  near  Farmir.^ham,  in  Kent ;  and  about  the  year  1781,  a  brace  of  old 
Woodcocks,  with  five  young  ones  in  company,  full  fltdgcd,  were  found  ;  three  of  the  young 
were  taken  and  presented  to  a  Lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  of  which  soon  died,  and  was 
given  to  him,  and  is  now  in  his  possession." 

The  Woodcock  makes  an  artless  kind  of  nest  on  the  ground,  composed  of  a  few  dried  fibres 
and  leaves,  generally  against  an  old  stump  or  great  root  of  a  tree  ;  the  eggs  four  or  five   in    num- 

*  The  female  Woodcock  may  be  distinguished  from  the  male,  by  a  narrow  stripe  of  ivhite  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  exterior  web  of  the  outermost  feather  of  the  wing  ;  the  same  part  on  the 
outermost  feather  of  the  male  is  elegantly  and  regularly  spotted  iv'tllj  Had  and  reddish  tchite.  In  the 
iastard  wing  of  each  sex,  is  a  small  pointed  narrow  feather,  very  elastic,  and  much  sought  after  by 
Painters,  as  a  pencil. 

+  WiLLOUGHBY  states,  Mr.  Jessop  saw  young  Woodcocks  to  be  sold  at  Sheffield,  that  others 
have  been  seen  elsewhere,  and  that  the  stragglers  whjch  are  by  accident  left  in  England,  breed 
here. 
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ber,  bigger  than  those  of  a  Pidgeon,  of  a  rufous  giey,  marked  with  dusky  blotches,  (a  specimen 
of  the  Nest  and  Egg,  found  at  the  Earl  of  Cork's,  near  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  is  in  the 
Levcrian  Museum ;)  the  young  run  so  soon  z^  hatched,  but  as  they  cannot  immediately  provide 
for  themselves,  the  old  birds  for  some  time  accompany  them. 

Respecting  the  breeding  of  Woodcocks  in  this  country,  a  curious  circumstance  happening  ia 
Leicestershire,  is  said  to  be  authentic.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Tupman,  who  died  about  thirteen  years  since 
at  Berkeley,  caught  upon  his  estate  at  Lyston,  a  young  male  Woodcock,  which  he  carefully 
reared,  and  having  procured  a  mate  for  it,  they  bred  in  considerable  abundance.  He  was 
so  pleased  with  his  success,  that  he  actually  altered  his  will,  which  was  originally  made  in 
favour  of  a  young  Lady,  and  left  his  fortune  to  the  Minister  at  Berkeley,  to  be  principally  laid  out 
in  the  breed  of  IVoodcocks,  upon  the  neglect  of  which,  the  estate  was  to  revert  to  the  family- 
relations,  a  reversion  for  which  probably  the  family  were  not  long  in  expectancy. 

Woodcocks  have 'bred  occasionally  in 'various  parts  of  England,  whether  this  arose  from  the  old 
birds  being  wounded  and  unable  to  accompany  their  fellows  when  they  quit  this  country  in  spring, 
or  from  a  real  fitness  of  situation  for  their  purpose  of  increase,  is,  and  perhaps  ever  must  remain,  a 
mystery.  Toung  Woodcocks  havthaniowndi'inXhi  High  ViJoodis,  near  Colchester,  and  in  the  ye^r 
1801,  a  Gentleman  shooting  in  a  wood  of  Mr,  Wennive,  of  Brettenham,  in  Suffolk,  flushed  a 
Woodcock,  which  he  shot  at  and  missed  ;  the  bird  returned  again  to  the  spot,  and  a  nest  with 
three  eggs  was  discovered ;  the  nest  was  carefully  watched,  and  two  days  after  the  eggs  were 
hatched,  and  the  young  safely  taken  off  by  the  old  ones.  A  young  Woodcock  was  found  the 
same  year  in  Benjudley  Park,  in  Warwickshire  j  and  also  a  nest  with  three  young  Woodcocks, 
a  few  miles  beyond  Dartford'ia  Kent, 

Specimens  of  varieties  in  the  plumage  of  the  Woodcock  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Le've'ian 
Muieum  ;  a  very  curious  one  was  shot  the  i  jth  of  November,  1797,  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon's 
Gamekeeper,  the  quill  feathers  were  perfectly  luhite,  their  coverts,  both  greater  and  lesser,  upon 
the  upper  side  of  the  wing,  of  the  same  colour ;  on  the  lower  side,  the  coverts  vrere  also  white, 
<xcept  the  three  outermost  feathers,  which  together  with  those  upon  the  rest  of  its  body,  were  of 
the  usual  plumage  of  the  Woodcock. 

In  March  1798,  In  a  wood  in  the  Parish  ol  Salehurst,  In  Sussex,  a  Gamekeeper  of  Sir  John 
Lade's,  shot  a  Woodcock  completely  ivhite ;  and  in  November  the  same  year,  Mr.  Goodyear, 
of  Box,  Somersetshire,  killed  one  with  both  its  wings  white. 

Mr.  Wilton,  of  Wadcbridge,  Cornwall,  lately  shot  a  brace  of  Woodcocks  ;  one  of  them  was 
of  a  light  fawn-colour  in  the  body,  the  wings  striped  with  fawn,  black,  and  brown,  the  legs  aod 
bill,  milk  white  ;  the  other  had  white  wings,  and  a  white  feather  on  its  breast. 

yOL.  ir.  5  jj  ■ 
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Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  general  history  of  the  Woodcock, 
their  properties,  as  they  immediately  concern  the  Sportsman,  will  be 
concisely  remarked  upon. 

The  east  or  north-east  winds,  especially  when  accompanied  with  fogs,  are  said  to  bring  them  over 
in  the  greatest  numbers.  At  their  first  arrival,  they  drop  in  hedge  ro'ws,  clumps  of  trees,  upon 
heaths,  among  bushes  or  furze  *  ;  when  they  first  take  to  the  coverts,  they  choose  the  year  old 
'slops,  or  to  be  at  the  edges  of  woods ;  afterwards  they  lie  in  wood  from  seven  to  ten  years  growth  ; 
in  the  Spring,  when  preparing  to  depart,  they  prefer  the  thick,  bushy,  znA  grassy  slop,  of  four  or 
Jive  years  old.  The  Woodcock  when  undisturbed,  will  continue  for  weeks  together  in  the  same 
wood.  This  bird  rises  heavily  +  from  the  ground,  and  makes  a  noisy  flapping  with  his  wings  ; 
when  found  on  a  heath,  in  a  hedge  row,  or  path  in  a  wood,  he  only  skims  along  the  ground,  his 
flight  is  seldom  rapid,  and  the  Marksman  can  desire  no  fairer  object  ;  but  when  sprung  in  tall 
wood,  where  the  top  must  be  cleared  befoic  he  can  take  a  horizontal  flight,  the  woodcock  ascends 
with  great  velocity,  and  in  this  case,  the  precise  instant  of  shooting  is  not  easily  determined; 
when  turning  and  twisting  through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  it  is  difficult  to  catch  any  aim  at  it, 
and  it  is  believed  more  Woodcocks  are  killed  from  firing  at  them  by  certain  theoretical  rules,  than 
by  a  proper  sight  of  the  object.  The  Woodcock,  though  its  flight  for  the  time  is  rapid,  is  yet 
seldom  long  supported,  it  stops  with  such  promptness,  as  to  fall  apparently  like  a  dead  weight, 
a  few  moments  after  being  upon  the  ground,  it  runs  swiftly,  but  soon  pauses,  raises  its  head,  and 
casts  a  glance  all  around,  before  it  ventures  to  lurk  in  the  herbage  or  under  the  stubs,  and  fre- 
quently the  Sportsman  who  imagines  the  bird  marked  to  a  certainty,  is  deceived,  by  its  having 
tripped  away  to  some  distance,  before  he  arrives  at  the  spot  where  he  perceived  it  to  alight. 
Woodcocks  are  inhabitants  of  the  woods  during  the  whole  winter,  if  the  weather  is  open,  but  if 
severe  frosts  happen,  they  will  disappear  during  their  continuarrce,  except  a  few,  whicli  by  chance 
may  be  found  in  certain  coverts,  where  there  are  warm  springs,  which  do  not  freeze;  about  a  month 
previous  to  their  quitting  this   country   in  the  Spring,   it  is  not  unusual  to  see  them  near  the 

•  In  relating  the  different  species  of  birds  found  in  the  Neiu  Forest,  Mr.  Gilpin  says,  the 
Woodcock  is  indeed  sometimes  seen  in  the  Forest,  but  the  rough  lawns  and  heaths  he  finds  there 
do  not  entirely  suit  his  appetite  ;  he  is  curious  in  the  choice  of  his  haunts,  must  have  some 
woody  glen,  watered  by  oozing  mossy  rills,  into  which  he  can  easily  thrust  his  beak,  and  these 
he  cannot  every  where  meet  with  in  the, Forest. 

+  Mr.  White,  in  his  History  of  Selborne,  says,  he  observed  there  were  times  when  Woodcocks 
were  so  sluggish,  that  after  being  flushed  and  shot  at,  they  would  drop  again  close  to  the 
Spanieli ;  whether  this  laziness  was  the  effedt  of  a  recent  fatiguing  journey,  he  does  not  presume 
to  determine,  but  from  the  observation  of  himself  and  a  friend,  they  appear  to  be  singularly 
listless  against  jTiOTOy  foul  weather ;  should  this  be  the  case,  Mr.  W.  considers  the  inaptitude 
for  flying,  then,  to  arise  only  from  an  eagerness  after  food ;  as  sheep  are  remarked  to  be  very- 
intent  on  grazing,  against  stormy  wet  evenings. 
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woods  in  pairs,  at  the  morninof  and  evening  flight  time,  and  at  that  period  to  hear  them  when 
flying,  make  a  small  piping  noise,  at  all  other  times  they  are  silent.  Woodcocks  are  fattest  in 
December  and  January  \  from  the  third  week  in  February,  when  they  usually  pair,  until  their 
departure,  they  are  greatly  Inferior  in  flesh  and  flavour. 

Bpamels  are  the  only  dogs  adapted  for  the  amusement  of  Woodcock  shooting,  and  of  these  the 
proper  sort  has  been  described  vphen  speaking  of  shooting  Pheasants.  It  is  particularly  to  be 
remembered  that  Spaniels,  to  be  exctUent  for  the  IVoodcork,  should  quest  upon  the  hauni,  hunt 
the  ground  close,  and  at  the  same  time  with  great  spirit ;  the  Woodcock  seldom  flushes  (espe- 
cially the  first  time,)  until  ivindedhy  the  Spaniel,  it  conceals  itself  under  the  stubs,  and  rarely 
makes  much  work  before  laying  itself  up,  so  that  Spaniels  for  this  use,  must  have  the  finest 
noses.  As  to  hunting  Pointers  for  Woodcocks  in  coveits,  it  must,  generally  speaking,  be 
.useless,  even  had  they  a  complete  peal  of  bells  affixed  to  them,  (instead  of  one  to  the  neck  or 
tail,)  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  some,  who  advance,  that  the  jingling  of  the  bells  makes 
the  Woodcocks  stir  and  be  more  readily  found. 

It  may  save  the  Sportsman  time  and  trouble  to  recollect,  that  after  Spaniels  have  flushed 
Woodcocks  two  or  three  times,  they  either  pitch  in  the  ditch,  upon  the  bank  of  the  wood,  or 
betake  themselves  to  the  hedges  adjoining  to  the  covert ;  a  person  who  marks  well  is  a  valuable 
assistant  in  this  diversion.  The  gun  should  not  exceed  two  feet  eight  in  the  barrel,  and  the 
shot  used  be  No.  6  or  7. 

That  Spaniels,  or  any  kind  of  sporting  dogs,  will  not  eat  the  bones  or  flesh  of  the  Wood- 
cock has  been  strongly  insisted  uponj  as  to  ihe  Jiesh,  the  Compiler  being  rather  an  admirer  of  it 
himself,  does  not  recollect  ever  giving  it  to  a  dog,  but  he  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  his 
spaniels  never  have  discovered  nor  would  shew  any  dislike  to  the  bones. 

In  1796,  Mr.  Yea,  of  Swansea,  killed  one  hundred  couple  of  Woodcocks  in  one  season. 
In  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Clermont  shot  half  as  many  in  a  day,  but  then  it  should  be  pre- 
mised, that  such  was  the  abundance  of  these  birds,  as  to  be  sold  in  some  parts  (for  Instance, 
near  Ballyshannon,  in  the  county  of  Donnegal,)  for  one  penny  each,  and  the  expence  of  powder 
and  shot'. 

In  that  country  the  Woodcocks  are  beaten  up  by  men  and  boys,  and  a  curious  circumstance 
once  befel  an  English  gentleman  who  had  engaged  a  parcel  of  these  springers  ;  he  fired  at  a 
Woodcock,  but  from  some  elevation  of  the  ground,  the  shot  hit  one  of  the  boys  ;  he  heard 
among  his  beaters  within  side  of  the  covert  a  great  commotion,  and  desiring  to  be  informed  the 
reason,  was  told,  "  Nothing  at  all,  but,  plase  your  honour,  you  have  kilt  a.  boy."  The  Gentle- 
man was  extremely  alarmed,  but  was  soon  quieted  by  the  appearance  of  the  boy,  whom  a  few 
ehot  had  struck  rather  smartly,  and  was  at  the  same  time  made  sensible,  much  to  his  satisfaction, 
that  kilt  had  no  mortal  signification  attached  to  it. 
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are  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  being  mentioned  by  most 
voyagers,  as  well  as  brought  into  England  from  such  variety  of 
places.  It  is  seen  throughout  the  old  continent  from  the  arctic 
regions  of  Siberia,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  which  last  place  it 
is  common.  It  also  inhabits  the  Islands  of  Ceylon  and  Japan.  Iii 
America  it  is  met  with  almost  without  exception,  particularly  in  South 
Carolina,  Avhere  it  swarms.  Latham  saw  a  specimen  from  Cayenne, 
and  was  informed  it  is  at  Surinam;,  it  is  frequent  in  Jamaica,  and 
more  common  in  Falkland  Islands  than  in  England.  In  Egypt,  in  the 
fields  from  whence  the  crops  of  rice  are  just  taken,  Snipes  are  so 
numerous,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  person  to  shoot  a  basket 
full  in  a  day ;  the  sport  is  however  fatiguing,  from  the  light  earth  of 
the  rice  grounds  being  so  deeply  impregnated  with  water,  that  the 
sportsman  sinks  at  every  step  he  takes,  and  sometimes  above  his  knees. 
Snipes  arrive  the  beginning  of  November  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  pass 
the  whole  winter  there.  The  three  birds  of  this  species,  here  to  be 
noticed,  are  the  Common,  the  Jack,  and  the  Great  Snipe. 

Snipes  are  in  rvinter  very  usual  inhabitants  of  all  our  marshy  and  wet  grounds,  where  they 
shelter  themselves  in  the  rushes,  &c.  In  the  summer  they  disperse  to  different  parts,  and  are 
found  in  ihe  midst  of  our  highest  mountains,  as  well  as  our  low  moors  ;  they  begin  to  pipe  the 
first  week  in  April;  many  of  them  breed  with  us,  and  the  nest  is  composed  of  dried  grass  and 
plants,  with  sometimes  a  few  feathers ;  they  lay  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  dirty  olive  colour, 
marked  with  dusty  spots  ;  the  young  appear  ugly  and  shapeless,  the  mother  never  deserts' 
them  until  their  long  bill  is  firm  enough  to  enable  thera  to  procure  their  food.  When  disturbed 
much  in  the  breeding  season,  they  soar  to  a  vast  height,  making  a  singular  bleating  noise,  and 
when  they  descend,  dart  down  most  rapidly  ;  the  cock  also  whilst  the  ben  is  sitting,  poises  himself 
on  his  wings,  sometimes  making  a  whistling,  and  frequently  a  drumming  noise,  and  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  this  noise  is  ventriloquous,  or  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  wings  ;  they  feed  on 
•worms  and  other  insects  which  they  find  in  the  moist  ground,  as  also  on  small  snails,  which 
last  have  been  found  whole  in  their  stomachs ;  they  usually  have  abundance  of  fat,  which  is  not 
apt  to  cloy  like  ordinary  fat ;  it  is  cooked  like  the  Woodcock,  without  extracting  the  eatrailfi 
and  is  every  where  esteemed  for  its  delicious  flavour. 
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This  species  waghsfoui-  ounces,  length  near  twelve  inches,  breadth  about  fourteen,  the  bill  \% 
three  inches  long,  of  a  dusky  colour,  flat  at  the  end,  and  often  rough  like  ihaorin  above  and 
below  ;  the  head  is  divided  lengthways  by  two  black  lines,  and  three  of  red,  one  of  the  last 
passing  over  the  middle  of  the  head,  and  one  above  each  eye  ;  between  the  bill  and  the  eyes,  is 
a  dusky  line  ;  chin  white,  the  neck  is  varied  with  brown  and  red  ;  the  scapulars  are  beautifully 
striped  lengthways  with  black  and  yellow  ;  the  quill  feathers  are  dusky,  but  the  edoe  of  the 
first  is  white,  as  are  the  tips  of  the  secondaries  ;  the  quill  feathers  next  the  back  are  barred  with 
black  and  pale  red,  breast  and  belly  white,  tail  coverts  long,  almost  cover  the  tail,  and  are 
of  a  reddish  brown  ;  the  tail  consists  of  fourteen  feathers,  bla:k  in  their  lower  part,  then  crossed 
with  a  broad  bar  of  deep  orange,  another  narrow  one  of  black,  and  the  ends  wh'te  or  pale 
orange  ;  the  vent  feathers  a  dull  yellow,  the  legs  pale  green,  and  the  toes  entirely  divided. 

Snipe  shoot'.ngt  when  the  birds  are  plentiful,  is  an  excellent  diversion  ;  they  are  said  to  pu/.zle 
the  marksman  by  the  irregular  twisttngs  of  their  flight  when  first  sprung,  but  this  difficulty 
is  soon  surmounted  if-  the  birds  are  suffered  to  reach  a  certain  distance,  when  their  flight 
becomes  steady  and  easy  to  traverse  with  the  gun  ;  there  is  no  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of 
their  getting  out  of  the  range  of  the  shot,  as  the  smallest  grain  will  kill,  and  they  will  fail  to 
the  ground  if  struck  but  slightly.  Sni;es,  like  Woodcmhs  and  many  other  birds,  always  fly 
against  the  iv'ind ;  therefore  by  keeping  the  wind  at  his  back,  the  sportsman  has  this  advantage  of 
the  bird  when  it  rises,  that  it  presents  a  fairer  mark ;  these  birds  are  scarcely  good  until  No'vem- 
Icr,  when  they  get  very  fat ;  in  hard,  frosty,  and  more  particularly  in  snowy  weather.  Snipes  resort 
in  numbers  to  warm  springs,  where  the  rills  continue  open  and  run  with  a  gentle  stream  ;  these, 
on  account  of  their  long  bills,  are  then  the  only  places  where  they  can  haunt  for  food.  Snipes 
will  generally  lie  well  to  a  steady /o/«.'<r,  and  some  dogs  of  that  species  have  a  singular  knack 
at  finding  and  standing  at  them. 

A  Norfolk  Gentleman,  who  has  made  some  interesting  observations  upon  the  times  of  the 
Snipe's  appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  Norwich,  says,  "  tliat  their  first  coming  is  early  in  September, 
which  is  merely  transitory,  stopping  for  a  day  or  two,  or  perhaps  only  a  few  hours  :  they  are 
then  often  found  in  large  flocks,  but  lay  lety  fight;  at  the  end  oi  Ocioler  the  greatest  number 
arrive,  are  found  more  universally  dispersed,  and  afford  better  amusement  than  earlier  In  the 
season,  but  immediately  as  the  severity  of  the  ivinter  commences,  they  almost  entirely  disappear, 
and  return  no  more  until  March,  pi'evious  to  their  final  departure.  During  frost  this  Gen- 
tleman has  searched  the  spring  ditches,  which  remaining  free  from  ice,  presented  both  food  and 
shelter,  but  excepting  the  two  or  three  early  days  of  the  fvost,  found  very  few  ;  and  he  a^ks, 
if  any  Sportsman  can  inform  him,  whether  they  retire  farther  south  for  a  milder  climate,  or  to 
the  rapid  rills  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  island  ?  The  forwardness  or  backwardnebS  of  the 
spring  always  regulates  their  return,  which  Induced  this  Gentleman  to  remark  the  coincidence 
of  the  time  of  the  floivering  of  luild  plants,  and  that  of  the  i-e  appearance  of  the  Snipes.  In 
February  a  few  prematurely  arrive,  as  in  iSo"^,  when  upon  the  tiuintieth,  he  found  several,  but  a 
frost  set   in,  and   again  drove  them  back  ;  in    1801,  between   the  tenth  and  seventeenth,  there 
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there  were  tr.any  Snipes  in  the  marshes,  and  several  Wild  Foiul  in  the  river,  during  which 
period,  the  ground  was  covered  with  snoiv  ;  he  looked  the  same  marshes  on  the  tivsniy  fcurth, 
and  did  not  find  a  Snipe.  In  March  thty  again  visit  the  marshes  numerously,  earlier  or 
later  according  to  the  spring's  appearance  ;  in  that  of  1800,  they  returned  the  tbirieenthy 
accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  Lapiu'ings  ;  on  the  twenty-sixth^  they  were  observed  to  be 
ihOBt  numerous,  and  within  a  few  days,  most  of  them  left  us  for  other  countries,  while  some 
few  remained  to  rear  their  ofFipring  in  this.  The  ipring  of  1801  was  very  forward,  and  several 
Snipes  this  Gentleman  observed  on  the  ninth  of  March  on  Monnhold  Heath  ;  on  the  eleventh, 
there  were  considerable  numbers  in  the  marshes,  but  were  \ufljcks  3.nA  laid -uery  light ;  by  the 
ttoenty-se-venth  many  had  departed,  and  the  Lapixings,  Reeves,  and  Red  Shanks,  had  began  to 
lay.  In  the  I'^^i'/fl^/f  kingdom,  I  observed,  (continues  this  Gentleman,)  on  \.\it  twenty-ffth  of 
March  1800,  the  Fiola  odorala,  or  March  ijioLt,  in  flo'wer,  and  at  that  time  the  Snipes  were 
in  greatest  abundance.  In  1801,  the  violet  was  \n  floioer  hy  \!i\t  fifth  al  March,  and  on  the 
ninth  and  eleventh,  the  Snipes  were  in  plenty  both  on  the  heath  and  marshes.  In  1 800,  the 
Ficaria  'verna,  or  pileiisori,  began  to  expand  its  yellow  flowers  under  warm  hedges  ;  by  the 
fwenty-sixth  of  March,  in  igoi,  it  was  so  early  as  the  ete'venth;  in  both  which  instances,  it 
coincides  even  to  a  day  with  the  appearing  of  the  greatest  number  of  Snipes,  which  this  Gentle- 
man observed  in  the  spring  of  those  iwo  years." 

The  Snipes  in  the  Cambridgeshire  Fens  were,  thirty  years  ago,  most  abundant ;  those  brought 
to  Cambridge  Maiket,  which  at  that  time  were  all  shot  birds,  sold  from  three  \.a Jive- pence  each ; 
in  1775,  ''^^  Compiler  killed  in  three  mornings,  thirty-three  couple  of  Snipes,  and  from  having 
known  his  Father's  men  catch  them,  by  drawing  with  a  net  in  the  night  time,  he  men- 
tioned to  a  person  near  Milton-Fen,  his  surprise  that  this  mode  of  taking  them  had  not  been 
resoited  to  ;  the  Fen-man  enquired  what  sort  of  net  was  to  be  used,  and  was  told  a  Lark  net  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  trial;  this  the  Fen-man  soon  borrowed,  and  the  first  night  of  his 
making  the  experiment,  caught  as  many  Snipes  as  a  small  hamper  could  contain ;  the  practice 
soon  became  general,  and  the  netted  were  so  much  better  than  the  shot  birds,  that  the  latter  would 
scarcely  find  a  purchaser  in  the  market.  The  price  of  Snip:s  at  Cambridge  has  increased  to  a 
shilling,  and  sometimes  eighteen-pence  a  piece. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  Gamekeeper  some  years  since  klUed  ttventy-two  Snipes  at  one 
shot. 

The  haunts  and  food  of  the  Jack  Snipe,  or  Judcock,  are  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  the  blrfj 
itself  is  more  rare  ;  it  is  very  difiicult  to  be  found,  as  it  lies  so  close,  as  to  hazard  being  trod  upon 
before  it  will  rise  ;  the  flight  is  never  distant,  and  its  motion  is  more  sluggish  than  that  of  the  larger 
kind.  The  Jack  Snipe  is  only  half  as  big  as  the  former,  and  weighs  scarce  two  ounces,  for  which 
reason  they  are  called  the  half  Snipe ;  the  dimensions  are  not  exactly  in  the  same  proportion,  the  length 
of  the  Snipe  being  twelve  inches,  this  eight  and  a  half;  the  bill  is  above  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  black  ;  crown  of  the  head  black,  tinged  with  rust  colour  ;  over  each  eye  a  yellow  streak  ; 
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reck  varied  with  white,  brown,  and  pale  red  ;  scapulars  narrow,  very  long,  brown,  and  margined 
with  yellow  ;  the  rump  of  a  glossy,  blueish,  purple  ;  belly  and  vent,  white  ;  the  greater  quill 
feathers  dusky  ;  tail  brown,  with  tawny  edges,  and  consists  of  twelve  pointed  feathers  ;  the  legs 
are  of  a  cinereous  green.  These  birds  breed  in  our  marshes,  their  eggs  are  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  common  Snipe,  but  smaller,  corresponding  to  their  bulk,  which  does  not  exceed  that  of  a  Lari, 
Fermin,  in  his  account  of  Surinam,  says,  they  are  seen  there  by  thousands  on  the  %t3.  shores  ;  that 
it  must  be  a  bad  marksman,  who  docs  not  kill  sixty  at  once,  with  fine  shot  ;  and  that  he  killed 
eighty  five  at  a  single  discharge ;  that  the  flesh  is  excellent,  but  the  bird  so  small,  that  a  man  may 
eat  t'wenty  at  a  meal.  It  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  Fermlahni  mistaken  the  Purre  or  Ox  bird  for 
the  'Jack  Snipe,  as  they  fly  in  clouds  that  would  admit  such  aggregate  slaughter  as  he  has 
described. 

The  great  Snipe  is  a  species  not  common  in  England,  but  is  sometimes  found  in  Lancashire, 
and  also  in  Kent  ;  in  1792  they  were  in  tolerable  plenty  in  the  north  of  England,  and  there 
called  the  solitary  Snipe,  from  always  being  found  alone  and  detached  ;  some  have  been  since 
occasionally  shot ;  one  in  1798,  by  a  Gentleman  of  Liverpool,  a  very  fine  specimen  is  preserved 
in  the  Leverian  Museum,  from  which  the  engraving  is  taken. 

This  species  is  of  a  size  between  the  Woodcock  and  the  Snipe,  weighs  eight  ounces ;  length,  sixteen 
inches  ;  bill  four  inches  long,  and  like  that  of  the  Woodcock  ;  ctown  of  the  head,  black,  divided 
down  the  middle  by  a  pale  stripe  ;  over  and  beneath  each  eye,  another  of  the  same  ;  neck  and 
breast  of  a  yellowish  white,  finely  marked  with  small  semicircular  lines  of  black;  belly  with, 
cordated  spots,  and  sides  undulated  with  black  ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  very  like  the  com- 
mon Snipe  ;  quills  dusky ;  tail  reddish,  the  \.\vo  middle  feathers  plain,  the  others  barred  with 
black  ;  the  legs  black.  According  to  Mr.  Latham,  ihe  great  Snip;  is  found  In  Germany,  and 
in  Siberia ;  and  he  once  saw  it  among  a  parcel  of  birds  sent  from  Cayenne,  and  has  no  reason  to 
suppose  but  that  it  came  from  thtnce. 

Of  all  their  enemies,  perhaps  the  Snipe  species  has  none  more  destructive  to  them  than  the 
Hue  Haiiks  ;  they  beat  over  a  marsh  or  bog  with  great  exactness,  until  they  find  the  Snipe,  who, 
through  fear,  crouches  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible,  and  which  they  instantly  seize;  a 
young  Rabbit  placed  on  the  bridge  of  the  trap,  as  before  mentioned  for  the  Ring-tail  Haivk,  and 
the  trap  nicely  covered  with  moss,  if  set  in  the  bog,  or  With  grass  if  in  a  marsh,  will  generally 
be  successful,  especially  as  whichever  way  they  fly  in  the  morning,  they  are  sure  to  return  by 
the  same  course  in  the  afternoon,  and  this  regularly  for  four  or  five  days  successively ;  which  will 
aufficiently  intimate  where  the  trap  may  be  placed  in  his  track,  so  as  most  probably  to  engage 
his  attention. 
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Com  Crafee,  %nm  3^a%  01:  ^ai^er  ^tiu 

Tins  bird  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Jl'ater 
'Hail,  and  its  only  difFeience  to  be  a  change  of  colour  at  a  certain  pe- 
riod ;  this  error  proceeds  from  inattentively  considering  the  character 
and  nature  of  each,    which  are  entirely  different. 

The  bill  of  this  species  is  one  inch  long,  strong  and  thick,  and  of  a  greyish  brown,  formed 
exactly  hke  that  of  the  Heater  Hen,  and  makes  a  generical  distinction.  The  eyes  hazel,  the 
feathers  on  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  rufous  brown,  each  dashed  down  the  middle  with  black  ;  the 
under  parts  the  same,  but  paler,  and  not  spotted,  and  edged  with  pale  rust  colour  ;  both  wing 
coverts  and  quills  are  of  a  lightish  chesnut  ;  the  fo-e  part  of  the  neck  and  breast  is  of  a  pale  ash 
colour ;  a  streak  of  the  same  colour  extends  over  each  eye,  from  the  bill  to  the  side  of  the  neck  ; 
the  belly  is  of  a  yellowish  white  ;  the  sides,  thighs,  and  vent,  are  faintly  mar.ved  with  rusty 
coloured  streaks ;  the  tail  is  short,  and  of  a  deep  bay  ;  the  legs  are  the  culour  of  the  bill. 

It  does  not,  like  the  Water  Rail,  affeft  ivateij  places,  but  is  always  found  among  the  corn, 
grass,  broom,  and  furze.  The  Land  Rail  qa'as  this  kingdom  befire  •winter,  and  repairs  to  other 
countries  in  search  of  food,  which  consists  of  luorms,  slugs,  insects,  and  seeds  of  various  kinds, 
but  the  IVater  Rail  endures  our  sharpest  seasons. 

In  meadows,  from  the  time  the  grass  is  grown  until  cut,  there  issues  from  the  tliickest  part  of 
the  herbage  a  sound,  expressing  the  word  creh,  crek,  creh,  and  which  is  a  noise  much  like  that  made 
by  stripping  forcibly  the  teeth  of  a  large  comb  under  the  fingers  ;  as  we  approach,  the  sound 
retires,  and  is  heard  fifty  paces  off:  it  is  the  Land  Rait  that  emits  this  cry,  and  begins  to  be 
heard  about  the  second  week  in  May,  at  the  same  time  with  the  i^/aili,  which  it  seems  ever  to 
accompany,  and  from  being  less  common  and  larger,  has  been  deemed  their  leader,  and  there- 
fore called  the  King  of  the  ^lails.  The  Land  Rail  (says  Mr.  Pennant)  lays  from  inuelie  to 
t-vccnly  eggs,  of  a  dull  white,  marked  with  a  few  yellow  spots  ;  but,  according  to  Latham  and 
BuFFON,  the  number  of  eggs  does  not  exceed  tiuel'oe,  which  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
^ail,  and  more  coloured,  are  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  not  unlike  those  of  the  Missel 
Thrush,  being  of  a  reddish  cinereous  white,  marked  with  ferruginous  blotches,  with  a  few  indis- 
tinct ones  of  a  pale  reddish  ash  colour:  the  ntst  is  negligently  constructed  with  a  little  moss,  or 
dry  grass,  and  placed  usually  in  some  hollow  of  the  turf  where  the  grass  is  thickest.  The  young 
Crakes  are  covered  with  a  black  down,  and  run  as  soon  as  they  burst  the  shell,  following  their 
mothers,  but  quit  not  the  meadow  till  the  scythe  sweeps  away  their  habitation  ;  the  late  hatches 
are  plundered  by  the  mower;  all  the  early  broods   then  shelter  themselves  amongst  bud-wheat. 
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oatt,  very  frequently  in  clo'ver-secd,  and  in  waste  grounds  overspread  with  broom,  where  in  summer 
they  are  often  found  ;  a  few  return  again  to  the  meadows  at  the  end  of  that  season. 

It  is  easily  known  when  a  dog  scents  a  Land  Rail,  from  his  keen  search,  and  the  obstinacy 
with  which  the  bird  persists  in  keeping  the  ground,  Insomuch  that  it  may  be  sometimes  caught 
by  the  hand  :  it  often  stops  short  and  squats,  the  dog  pushing  eagerly  forward,  overshoots  the 
spot,  and  loses  the  trace,  and  the  Rail,  it  is  said,  profits  by  his  blunder,  and  retraces  its 
path,  nor  does  it  spring  till  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  when  it  flies  heavily,  and  generally  with 
tts  legs  hanging  down,  but  never  far  at  a  flight;  when,  as  It  alight-,  it  runs  off,  and  before  the 
sportsman  has  reached  the  place,  the  bird  Is  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  nor  is  It  sprung  a  second 
time  but  with  great  dlfiiculty.  The  fleetness  of  its  feet  compensates  for  the  tardiness  of  its 
wings :  all  its  excursions,  windings,  and  doublings  In  the  fields  and  meadows,  are  performed  by 
running.  When  upon  wing,  if  it  flies  to  a  hedge,  the  sportsman  is  recommended  to  look  upon 
the  boughs,  as  it  will  perch  and  sit  till  he  almost  touches  it,  and  frequently  by  that  means 
elude  all  pursuit. 

This  bird  is  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  these  realms  ;  in  Ireland  particularly  so,  where  it  is  pro- 
bable they  pass  the  winter.  They  are  in  greatest  plenty  in  the  Isle  of  Jnglesea,  where  they  appear 
about  the  thlid  week  in  ^prit,  supposed  to  come  there  from  Ireland;  at  their  first  arrival  it  is 
common  to  shoot  ff^.f«  or  e'lght  in  a  morning.  They  abound  in  the  county  of  Cathness,  in  Scotland, 
and  are  found  In  most  of  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Orhnies,  Few  places  In  £n^/^«(/ are  destitute  of  them 
in  summer,  but  they  are  no  where  what  may  be  called  common.  It  is  observed,  wherever  ^tails  are 
in  plenty,  the  Crake  abounds  ;  on  their  first  appearance  in  England,  they  are  so  lean,  as  to  weigh 
less  than  six  ounces,  but  before  their  departure,  have  been  known  to  exceed  eight,  and  are  so  fat, 
that  the  Compiler  has  been  frequently  obliged  to  wrap  his  handkerchief  round  them,  to  prevent 
the  fat,  which  exuded  from  the  shot  holes  like  oil,  from  soiling  other  birds ;  their  flesh  is  reckoned 
an  exquisite  morsel. 

BuFFON  states,  that  when  the  luni  iJa/V returns  to  other  countries,  the  flight  commences 
during  the  night,  and  aided  by  a  favourable  wind,  it  attempts  the  passage  of  the  Mediterranean^ 
where  no  doubt  many  perish,  as  it  is  remarked  that  their  numbers  decrease  upon  their  return ; 
that  migrations  of  these  blids  extend  more  to  the  north  than  the  south,  and  notwithstanding  the 
slowness  of  its  flight,  it  penetrates  Into  Poland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  even  Norway  ;  to  the 
northern  countries,  he  conceives  the  Land  Rail  repairs,  as  much  for  cool  situations,  as  to  obtain 
its  proper  food,  for  altho'  It  eats  the  seeds  of  broom,  trefoil,  groundsel,  and  fattens  in  a  cage  on 
millet  and  grain,  and  when  grown  up,  every  sort  of  aliment  suits  It,  yet  It  prefers  insects,  slugs, 
•worms ;  and  these  which  are  necessary  for  Its  young,  can  be  found  only  In  shady,  wet  grounds, 
the  humidity  of  those  of  Ireland,  is  also  congenial  to  its  nature. 

In  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  Land  Rails  and  Partridges  sell  for  two-pence  a  piece  ;  Snipes  rather 
dearer,  being  considered  a  delicacy.  All  other  birds,  both  Land  and  Water  Fowl,  so  cheap, 
that  they  are  rather  given  away  than  sold.  Becaficos  and  Ortolans  arc  bought  at  the  rate  of 
aperiny  a  dozen. 
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seems  to  spread  entirely  throughout  the  Old  TForld,  but  does  not 
inhabit  the  New;  is  met  with  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  quite 
to  Iceland;  in  Russia,  Tartarjj,  and  China;  and  in  short  is  men- 
tioned by  so  many  Travellers,  and  in  so  many  places,  that  it  may  be 
almost  termed  an  Inhabitant  of  all,  and  is  every  where  esteemed  as., 
excellent  food. 

Such  intimate  relation  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  exist  between  the  PartriJge  and'  the; 
^ail,  that  they  have  called  the  latter,  the  dixiarf  Partridge  ;  these  birds  resemble  each  other  by 
being  both  pulverulent,  have  short  wings  and  ta'l,  and  run  very  swiftly ;  they  feed,  copulate,, 
build  their  nest,  and  raise  their  young  nearly  in  the  same  way ;  both  are  salacious,  inordinately 
lustful,  and  the  males  quarrelsome  ;  but  numerous  as  are  the  points  of  resemblance,  they  are 
more  than  balanced  by  a  number  of  disparilies,  which  render  ^aih  a  distinct  species  ;  for,, 
omitting  the  peculiar  incident  of  their  migration,  ^aih  are  universally  smaller,  they  have 
not  the  bare  space  between  the  eyes,  nor  the  figure  of  the  horse-shoe  impressed  on  the  breast  of 
the  males,  as  in  the  Partridge  ;  the  Quails'  eggs  are  smaller,  and  of  an  entirely  different  colour ;. 
their  notes  are  unlike  ;  the  flesh  of  the  Quail  is  also  of  a  different  flavour,  and  more  loaded  with 
fat ;  the  period  of  their  life  is  shorter,  for  the  ^ail  does  not  live  more  t\\znji've  years  ;  they  are 
less  cunning  than  the  Partridge,  and  much  more  easily  ensnared,  especially  when  young  ;  their 
dispositions  are  not  so  gentle ;  it  is  extremely  rare  to  see  them  tamed,  ^a'lls  seldom  form 
themselves  into  coveys,  except  when  their  wants  unite  the  feeble  family  to  their  mother,  or 
some  powerful  cause  urges  at  once  the  whole  species  to  assemble,  and  traverse  together  thet 
extent  of  the  ocean,  holding  tlieir  course  to  the  same  distant  land ;  but  this  forced  association 
does  not  subsist,  after  they  have  alighted,  and  find  in  their  adopted  country,  that  they  can  live 
at  will ;  the  appetite  of  love  is  the  only  tie,  and  even  this  is  momentary  ;  so  soon  as  passion  has, 
spent  its  force,  the  male  abandons  his  mate  to  the  labour  of  raising  the  family ;  the  young 
^ails  are  hardly  full  grown  when  they  separate,  or  if  kept  together,  fight  obstinately,  and  their. 
quarrels  are  terminated  only  by  their  mutual  destruction* 

The  propensity  of  this  bird  to  migrate  at  certain  season*,  coming  northward  in  Spring,  and' 
departing  to  the  south  in  Autumn,  is  an  instinct  most  powerful ;  it  acts  on  individuals  confined 
and  debarred  from  communication  with  their  kind.  Some  ^lails  kept  in  cages  from  their  earliest 
infancy,  which  had  never  enjoyed,  and  therefore  could  not  feel  the  loss  of  liberty,  were  observed  for 
four  successive  years  to  be  restless,  and  flutter  with  unusual  agitations  regularly  at  the  periods  of 
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migration,  which  are  in  yfj»!/ and  September;  this  uneasiness  began  constantly  an  hour  before  /o«. 
set,  and  lasted  thirty  days  each  time  ;  they  passed  the  night  in  these  fruitless  struggles,  and  the 
following  day  appeared  dejected  and  torpid.  We  know  that  in  a  state  of  freedom,  ^ai's  sleep 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  ;  if  to  this  be  added,  that  they  are  seldom  known  to  arrive  in  the  day 
time,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  perform  their  journies  hj  night,  and  that  they  direct  their 
course  to  those  countries  where  the  harvest  is  making,  and  thus  change  their  abode,  to  obtain 
the  proper  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  young  ;  as  a  proof  of  their  nocturnal  flight,  Pliny 
remarks,  "  that  they  alight  in  such  numbers  on  Shps,  (and  which  is  always  in  the  night,)  by  their 
settling  on  the  masts,  sails,  &:c.  as  to  bear  down  barks  and  small  vessels,  and  finally  sink  them,  and 
on  that  account  the  Sailors  have  a  great  dread  of  them  when  they  approach  near  the  land  "  ^ailt 
are  seen  in  Autumn  in  immense  flocks,  traversing  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  from  Italy  to  the  shore* 
o{  Africa,  and  returning  again  in  the  Spring,  frequently  alighting  on  many  of  the  islands  of  the 
Jrchipelago,  which  they  almost  cover  with  their  numbers.  At  the  time  of  their  first  arrival  at 
AhxanJria,  such  multitudes  are  exposed  in  the  markets  for  sale,  that  three  or  four  may  be 
bought  for  a  medina  (not  three  farthings ;)  the  crews  of  merchant  vessels  were  fed  upon  them, 
and  there  existed  at  the  Consul's  OiSce  at  Alexandria  several  complaints  preferred  by  Mariners 
against  their  Captains,  for  giving  them  nothing  but  ^ails  to  eat. 

The  ^/a!!s  assemble  at  the  approach  of  Autumn,  to  cross  the  B/aci  Sea  over  to  the  Southern  ■ 
coast ;  the  order  of  this  emigration  is  invariable  ;  towards  the  end  of  August,   the  ^ai/s  in  a  • 
body,  choose  one  of  those  fine  days,  when  the  wind  blowing  from  the  north  at  sun  set,  promises 
them  a  fine  night,  they  take  their  departure  about  seven  in  the  evening,   and  finish  a  journey  of 
Ji/tji  kagu.'s  by  ireai  of  day ;  a  wonderful  distance  for  a  short-winged  bird,  and  that  is  generally 
fat  and  sluggish  of  flight,. 

Such  prodigious  quantities  have  appeared  on  the  Western  Coasts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples^-. 
in  the  vicinity  oi  Nettuno,  that  an  hundred  thousand  have,  in  one  <&)>,  been  taken  within  the  space 
of  four  or  five  miles ;  these  are  sold  to  a  sort  of  Broker,  iar, fifteen  Jules  the  hundred,  (not  sevea 
shillings,)  who  carries  them  to  Rome,  where  they  are  much  less  common,  and  in  great  request; 
and  this  capture  is  so  lucrative,  that  land  near  the  place  is  extravagantly  high  priced.  Nor  ij 
this  a  solitary  instance  of  the  value  of  land,  in  particular  districts,  being  increased  by  the  quantity 
cf  birds  taken  upon  it ;  the  country  round  Leipsic  in  Saxony,  from  its  good  cultivation  and 
fertihty,  draws  thither  multitudes  of  Larks,  which  are  very  fat,  and  have  a  delicious  flavour,  so 
that  Leipsic  Larks  are  renowned  all  over  Germany,  arrd  the  Excise  on  them  produces  900I.  sterling 
per  annum  to  the  city.  In  our  own  country,  Dunstable  is  perhaps  as  famous  for  these  birds> 
although  no  public  revenue  is  derived  from  their  numbers  or  delicacy  •, 


•  The  Lark  is  not  In  general  considered  a  migratory  bird,  yet  in  1801,  a  flock  of  these  birds, 
covering  arr  extent  of  ground,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  more  than  double  in  lerrgth, 
and  so  crowded,  as  to  represent  an  immense  curtain,  passed  over  the  Western  Coast  of  Kent,  in  a 
direct  line  for  the  Continent;  a  similar  instance,  and  the  only  one,  h  remembsrtd  to  have 
occuired  at  the  beginning  of  the  hard  winter. 
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Clouds  ot^ai's  also  allgVit  in  the  spring  on  the  coasts  of  Provence,  especially  in  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  Bishop  of  Frejus,  which  border  on  the  sea,  where  they  are  sometimes  found  so 
exhausted,  that  for  the  first  days  they  may  be  caught  with  the  hand. 

It  appears  highly  probable,  that  ^lails  are  the  same  kind  of  bird  which  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence gave  to  the  murmuring  Israelites  as  food  in  the  Wilderness,  and  which  were  sent  thither 
on  their  passage  to  the  North,  by  a  wind  from  the  south  west,  sweeping  over  Egypt  and  Ethi- 
opia towards  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea— in  a  word,  over  the  countries  where  these  birds  were 
most  abundant.  About  the  Dnieper,  and  the  South  of  Russia,  Quails  swarm  so  greatly  at  the 
t^ine  of  their  migration,  that  they  are  caught  by  thousands,  and  sent  in  casks  to  Moscow  and 
Petersbur^h. 

In  the  Autumn  great  quantities  are  imported  into  England  from  France,  for  the  table,  all  of 
which  are  male  birds ;  they  are  conveyed  by  the  stage  coaches,  about  an  hundred  in  a  large 
square  box,  divided  into  five  or  six  partitions,  one  above  another,  just  high  enough  to  admit 
the  fail's  standing  upright,  for,  were  a  ^lail  to  be  allowed  greater  height,  he  would  quickly 
knock  himself  on  the  head,  for  even  with  this  precaution  the  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  skull 
are  generally  beat  off.  These  boxes  have  wire  on  the  fore  part,  and  each  partition  furnished 
with  a  little  trough  ior  food,  and  thus  they  may  be  forwarded  without  difficulty  to  great  dis- 
tances. By  this  it  should  seem  they  have  undergone  some  change  in  their  manners,  for  the  an- 
ciei.is  found  them  such  petulant  bird's,  that  when  the  children  fell  out,  they  applied  a  proverb — 
«•  as  quarrelsome  as  ^ails  in  a  cage," 

Pliny  says  the  ^ails  ballast  themselves  in  their  sea  voyages  by  carrying  stones  in  their  feet, 
or  sand  in  their  craw.  This  opinion,  and  that  of  the  aHaVn^j'  antipathy  to  their  flesh,  because 
they  were  the  only  animals  besides  man  that  are  subjcdl  to  the  epilepsy,  are  now  exploded. 

The  length  of  the  ^ail  is  seven  inches  and  an  half,  breadth  fourteen ;  bill  dusky  ;  the  fea- 
thers of  the  head,  neck,  and  back,  are  a  mixture  of  a  brown  ash  colour  and  black ;  the  crown 
of  the  head  divided  by  a  whitish  yellow  line,  beginning  at  the  bill  and  running  along  the  hind 
part  of  the  neck  to  the  back  ;  above  each  eye  is  another  similar  coloured  streak  ;  a  dark  line 
passes  from  each  corner  of  the  bill,  forming  a  kind  of  gorget  above  the  breast ;  the  chin,  throat, 
belly,  thighs,  and  vent,  dirty  yellowish  white  ;  the  scapular  feathers,  and  those  of  the  back,  are 
marked  in  their  middles  with  a  long  light  yellow  streak,  and  on  their  sides  with  ferruginous  and 
black  bars  ;  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  reddish  brown,  elegantly  barred  with  paler  lines,  bounded 
on  each  side  with  black ;  the  quills  are  of  a  lightish  brown,  with  small  rust  coloured  bands  on 
the  exterior  edges  of  the  feathers ;  the  breast  is  of  a  pale  rust  colour,  spotted  with  black,  and 
streaked  with  pale  yellow  ;  the  tail  consists  of  twelve  short  feathers,  barred  with  black  and  very 
pale  brownish  red  ;  the  legs  are  pale  brown. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male  in  having  no  black  spots  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  breast, 
and  side  feathers,  and  from  the  colours  being  less  vivid.  Some  of  them  have  a  long  spot  of 
brown  beneath  their  throat* 
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111  the  Leierian  Museum  is  a  very  beautiful  variety. 

^i7i!s  are  found  In  most  parts  of  Great  Br'ilain,  but  not  very  numerously.  It  appears  that 
one  circumstance  which  d^teimiues  their  abode  in  a  country  is,  the  plenty  of  herbage  ;  for  it  13 
v/ell  known  by  sportsmen,  that  in  a  dryspiing,  when  consequently  ^»-ajj  is  scarce,  few  Ouaiis  are 
seen  the  test  of  that  year.  With  us  they  arc  birds  of  passage,  some  entirely  quitting  our  island, 
others  shifting  their  quarters,  as  it  is  said,  from  the  neighbouring  inland  counties  into  the  Hun- 
dreds oi  Essex,  in  Ocloler,  where  they  continue  all  the  winter.  \l  frost  or  snow  drive  them  out 
of  the  stubble  fields  and  maishes,  they  retieat  to  the  sea  side,  shelter  themselves  among  the 
weeds,  and  live  upon  what  they  can  pick  up  from  the  al^ee,  &c.  between  high  and  low  water 
mark  ;  their  appearance  in  Esses  coincides  with  that  of  their  leaving  the  inland  counties,  and 
this  same  observation  has  been  made  in  Hampshire.  But  however  genuine  this  account  is  of 
the  fail's  abode  in  the  Hundieds  of  Essex  formerly,  there  is  good  ground  for  discrediting  the 
existence  of  the  circumstance  at  present.  It  is  an  occurrence  thought  by  Pennant  worthy  of 
remark,  that  a^/«;7  was  shot  at  Erith,  in  Kent,  in  January  1781.  The  ^ail,  like  the  Partridge, 
makes  no  nest,  except  a  few  diy  leaves  or  stalks  scraped  together  may  be  so  called,  and  some- 
times a  hollow  in  the  bare  ground  suffices;  in  this  the  female  lays  six  or  seven  eggs  of  a  whitish 
colour,  marked  with  irregular  rust  coloured  spots.  Mr.  Holland,  of  Conivay,  once  found  a  nest 
with  tivelve  eggs,  eleven  of  which  were  hatched  ;  and  the  Compiler  of  this  account  has  seen  a 
be'vy  oi  nine  young  ones.  Buf  fon  differs  in  regard  to  the  number  of  eggs,  stating  that  in  France 
and  Italy  they  lay  from  ffleen  to  ttventy  ;  perhaps  from  the  influence  of  climate  they  are  there 
more  prolific.  The  hen  sits  about  three  weeks.  The  young  ^a'tls  run  as  soon  as  they  leave 
the  shell,  like  the  Partridge,  but  are  in  many  respects  more  haidy,  quitting  their  mother  much 
earlier,  and  even  venturing  to  depend  upon  themselves  for  subsistence  eight  days  after  they  are 
hatched;  and  when  the  young  are  four  months  old,  they  are  capable  of  accompanying  their 
parents  in  their  distant  flight.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  ^ails  breed  t^wice  in  the  year, 
and  by  others  it  has  been  asserted  that  they  begin  to  lay  the  same  year  they  are  hatched,  in  the 
month  of  August,  and  have  ten  eggs  ;  but  however  early  they  may  propagate,  it  is  certain  they 
have  but  one  brood  in  a  year,  and  never  breed  in  a  state  of  confinement. 

The  ^lail  grows  much  fatter  than  the  Partridge ;  what  is  supposed  to  contribute  to  this,  is  . 
their  remaining  still  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  then  conceal  themselves 
in  the  tallest  grass,  lying  on  their  side  with  tlieir  legs  extended  in  the  same  spot  for  hours  to- 
gether ;  so  very  indolent  are  they,  that  a  dog  must  absolutely  run  upon  them  before  they  are 
flushed,  and  when  forced  upon  wing  seldom  fly  far.  These  birds  are  easily  drawn  within  reach 
of  a  net  by  a  call  imitating  their  cry,  which  is  not  unlike  the  words  whit,  luh't,  whit.  The 
fowler  begins  to  take  in  April,  and  continues  until  August ;  the  times  are  at  sun  rising,  about 
nine  o'clock,  about  twelve,  and  three  in  the  afternoon  ;  after  placing  his  net,  he  hides  himself 
under  it  amongst  the  corn,  and  then  uses  his  quail  pipe  ;  the  cock,  thinking  it  the  note  of  ths 
hen,  approaches  rapidly  to  it,  yet  notwithstanding  he  is  so  extremely  ardent,  employs  not  his 
wings,  but  travels  through  the  strongest  herbage  without  rising  into  the  air.  When  the  biid  it  . 
VOL.    II.  5    Z 
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got  under  the  net,  the  Fowler  shews  himself,  and  in  attempting  to  fly,  the  ^a:!  h  entangled  and 
taken ;  these  calls  and  nets,  which  are  about  eight  yards  long,  and  four  broad,  are  to  he  had  at  the 
net  shops.  In  Italy  they  use  the  Tunnel  net,  having  cages  with  Ime  ^ails  pitched  before  the 
Tunnel,  and  the  persons  who  drive,  have  each  a  jingling  instrument  in  their  hands,  which  thejT 
sound  from  one  to  the  other ;  the  Tunnel  is  pitched  three  or  four  hours  before  day,  and  the 
^ails  driven  early  in  the  morning.  In  moon-light  they  use  their  tunnels  at  any  time  of 
the  night. 

In  former  times  ^lail  fighting  was,  among  the  Athenians,  as  great  an  entertainment  as  Cock 
Jighting  is  in  this  Country  *  ;  at  this  time  the  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  large  sums  are  betted 
on  the  event ;  after  feeding  the  ^a'tls  very  highly,  thty  place  two  birds  opposite,  and  throw 
down  a  few  grains  of  seed  between  them,  the  birds  rush  upon  each  other  with  the  utmost  fury, 
striking  with  their  bills  and  spurs  until  one  of  them  yields. 

The  Chinese  also  use  this  bird,  whose  body  is  extremely  hot,  to  warm  their  hands  in  cold 
weather ;  this  we  see  frequently  delineated  in  Chinese  paintings,  and  also  in  the  common 
paper  hangings  from  that  country.  Among  the  French,  "  Chaud  comme  tin  Caille,—Warmas  a 
^ail,"  is  a  proverb. 

^ails  shew  great  diversion,  to  the  young  Shooter  particularly,  and  as  they  fly  straight, 
and  seldom  far,  many  shots  may  be  got  with  very  little  fatigue. 

The  Birds  that  remain  to  be  treated  of,  are  what  will  be  here  termed 
Fen-birds  and  Wild-Fowl ;  many  of  the  former  appear  and  breed  in  the 
Fens,  affording  the  Sportsman,  during  the  Summer,  &  varied  store  of 
diversion ;  the  Snipes  certainly  ought  to  have  been  included  among 
i^e«-birds,  but  since  they  are  more  generally  considered  objects  of  the 
Shooter's  skill,  than  most  of  those  that  follow,  they  have  been  placed 
next  to  the  JVoodcock. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  premise  that  the  Tens  are,  (or  rzther  •were,  for  I  refer  back  from 
twenty-fie  to  jhirty  years,)  vast  tracts  of  morass  covered  with  water,  and  very  shallow,   except 

*  Sometimes  these  conihats  were  performed  between  a  ^ail  and  a  Man  :  the  ^ai!  was  put 
into  a  large  bo-x,  and  set  in  the  middle  of  a  circle  traced  on  the  floor ;  the  man  struck  it  oa 
the  head  with  one  £nger,  or  plucked  some  feathers  from  it;  if  the  ^arl,  in  defending  itself,  did 
not  pass  the  limits  of  the  circle,  its  master  won  the  wager,  but  if  in  its  fury  it  transgressed  the 
bounds,  its  ivorthy  antagonist  was  declared  victor.  Such  ^ails  as  often  won  the  prize  sold 
very  dear,  and  we  are  told  that  Augustus  punished  a  Prefect  of  Egypt  with  death,  for  buying 
jjud  bringing  to  table,  one  of  these  birds  which  had  acquired  celebrity  by  its  victories. 
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in  the  drains  or  some  particular  places ;  they  abound  in  fish,  such  as  Pike,  Perch,  Tench, 
Roach,  Bream,  and  Eels ;  Reeds,  and  Flags,  grow  almost  universally  throughout  the  Fens,  and 
yield  shelter  to  a  great  variety  of  lualer-fovjl.  The  reeds  are  a  sort  of  harvest  to  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants,  who  mow  them  annually  ;  they  prove  a  much  more  durable  thatch 
than  straw,  and  not  only  cottages,  but  very  good  houses,  are  covered  with  them.  Stares  or 
Starlings,  which,  during  -winter,  resort  in  myriads  to  roost  in  the  reeds,  are  so  very  destructive 
in  breaking  them  down,  by  the  vast  numbers  that  perch  upon  them,  that  a  reed  bed  has 
been  damaged  to  upwards  of  an  hundred  pounds  in  one  night ;  the  people  are  therefore  very- 
diligent  in  driving  them  away,  and  in  their  attempts  to  do  so,  are  at  great  expence  in  am- 
munition, to  free  themselves  of  these  troublesome  guests.  Stocks  of  reeds,  properly  harvested 
■and  stacked,  are  often,  to  a  Fen-farmer,  worth  three  hundred  founds. 

The  birds  inhabiting  the  different  Fens  are  extremely  numerous,  and  may  be  all  named,  altho' 
this  Work  is  not  designed  to  give  the  peculiar  history  and  properties  of  each,  yet  of  many,  both 
Fen  and  lyild  Fowl,  there  will  be  found  specific  descriptions.  Wild  Ducks,  Geese,  Garganies  or 
Summer  Teal,  Pochaids,  Shovelers,  and  Teals,  Pewit  Gulls,  and  Terns,  Coots,  Water-hens, 
Water-raiis,  Ruffs  and  Reeves,  Redshanks,  Lapwings,  and  many  others,  here  breed,  and 
rear  their  young.  Should  any  Cambridge  Man,  who  was  a  Fen  Shooter  five  and  tiuenty 
yiars  ago,  honour  this  Book  with  his  perusal,  he  will  not  wonder  at  seeing  the  name  of 
Old  MtRRY,  of  Strctham  Ferry,  mentioned  as  a  truly  scientific  conductor  of  this  kind  of 
{porting. 

In  his  knowledge  of  the  haunts  of  the  different  species  of  birds  which  visited  the  Fens,  he 
■was  most  precise,  and  in  the  navigation  of  his  Punt  (a  small  boat)  along  the  ditches,  which  are 
in  fact  the  only  roads  through  the  Fens,  his  judgment  and  assiduity  were  alike  conspicuous  ;  he 
knew,  if  a  drought  ha3  lowered  the  water,  where  he  could  make  good  his  point,  and  frequently, 
whilst  shooting  parties  with  other  guides  were  wearying  themselves  with  towing,  or,  from  the 
noise  occasioned  by  being  towed,  all  the  birds  in  the  vicinity  were  disturbed.  Old  Merry  was 
steering  his  Punt  silently  to  the  scene  of  action  ;  and  in  xhsfogs,  which  are  so  thick  as  to  exclude 
objects  at  the  smallest  distance,  or  in  the  datk,  he  was  equally  collected,  and  knew  how  to 
proceed  in  the  morning,  or  return  at  night,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  Asa  Marksman.he  W3& 
extraordinarily  expert ;  with  a  gun  upwards  of  six  feet  in  the  barrel,  placed  in  a  stock  by  the 
Village  Carpenter,  and  altogether  of  a  weight,  which  nothing  but  a  most  powerful  arm  could 
extend  and  elevate,  would  he  kill  a  Snipe  flying;  before  exhibiting  this  proof  of  dexterity,  he 
usually  requested  to  be  supplied  with  a  fresh  charge,  in  lieu  of  what  he  threw  away  (as  he 
termed  it)  after  so  wotthless  a  bird;  the  charge  of  \.hh  demi-culverin  was  two  pipes  and  a  half  ol 
powder,  and  three  of  shot,  and  the  •zuo^i/fV/f  was  a  \\\.\\e.  dry  sedge,  of  which  he  always  took  a 
wisp  in  the  Punt  \  at  Wild-Fowl,  either  single  or  in  trips,  he  was  a  fatal  shot;  from  long 
habit,  his  eye  and  ear  were  both  singularly  keen  at  the  approach  of  wild  fowl  in  their  flight, 
and  his  gun  generally  verified  the  truth  of  this  observation,  when  fired  at  them  in  the  twilight  or 
»"  /"S'  i  ^nd  fo"^  tl'e  most  part  his  caution  to  look  out  at  the  coming  of  the  birds  was  so 
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exact,  that  no  person  could  well  complain  of  wat.t  of  shots,  If  they  obeyed  his  directions ;  his 
knowledge,  either  from  the  wind,  or  some  other  cause,  in  seeing  the  w;'W/o«j/  fly,  to  what 
particular  spot  they  would  direct  their  course,  was  accurate,  and  his  Punt  was  certain  to' be  either 
in  a  direction  to  intercept  them  in  their  flight,  or  concealed  among  the  reeds  close  to  where 
they  assembled  to  feed  at  eve  or  morning.  Old  Merry  had  not  been  much  troubled  with  education  ; 
rude  as  the  country  in  which  his  occupation  lay,  he  possessed,  perhaps  like  that,  materials  which 
would  have  received  and  well  requited  the  labour  of  cultivation  ;  he  had  an  innate  civility  and 
evenness  of  temper,  which  very  few  events  could  ruffle,  always  preserving  the  most  unassuming 
behaviour,  and  whilst  reciting  a  fund  oi Fen-shooting  anecdotes,  was  ever  indefatigable  in  procur- 
ing amusement  for  his  employers. 

One  circumstance  happened  in  the  course  of  our  shooting  acquaintance,  which,  however  it  may 
evince  Old  Merrj's  attachment  to  his  dog,  might  have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences. 
This  favourite  dog  was  of  the  old  English  xvuter-spaniel  kind,  and  constantly  went  with  his  master^ 
to  whom  he  used  to  bring  Coots  and  Wild-ducks  when  moulting,  or  the  yonngfljppers,  in  astonish- 
ing quantities.  One  afternoon  the  dog  shewed  symptoms  of  being  unwell,  refused  the  food 
offered  him,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  birds  as  usual,  and  scarcely  roused  himself  at  the  dis- 
charge of  the  guns.  Upon  our  return  the  dog  was  at  one  end  of  the  punt,  and  the  liowl  It  al- 
most incessantly  uttered,  added  to  the  darkness  of  the  evening,  and  the  reflections  upon  the 
cause  by  which  these  bowlings  were  produced,  rendered  It  as  unpleasant  a  voyage  as  ever  was 
made  ;  for  Merry  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  dog  was  goiig  mad,  and  meant  to  secure  and  ad» 
minister  some  famous  never-failing  remedy  so  soon  as  he  got  him  home  ;  the  dog,  however, 
frustrated  his  intention,  for  when  landed  at  the  house  he  directly  set  oS,  and  what  became  of  him 
was  never  discovered. 

For  the  Summer  Fen-shooting  nothing  was  necessary  but  two  guns,  one  with  a  long  and  the  other 
a  shorthzml,  a  pair  oi loots,  made  to  resist  the  water,  and  which  were  to  be  had  of  excellent 
leather  from  the  shoemakers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Of  the  Fen  birds  within  the  cognizance  of  this  work,  those  that  are  not  web-footed  will  b« 
first  noticed ;  the  others  will  h^  seen  under  the  geaeial  head  of  Wild  fowl. 


dotterel 

are  common  in  some  parts  of  England,  in  others  unknoM'n;  they  are  found 
in  tolerable  plenty  in  Cam^nW^e^^ire,  Lincolnshire,  urn]  Derbjjskire. 

These  birds  are  migratory ;  on  Lincoln  Heath,  and  on   the   Moors  of  Derbyshire,  they  appear 
in  small  flocks  of  eight  or  ten,  only  in  the  latter  end  of  Jpril,  staying  there  all  May  and  the 
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greater  part  of  June,  during  which  time  they  are  very  fat,  and  much  esteemed  for  their  excel- 
lent flavour.     In  the  months  of  Jipril  and  September  they  are   taken  on  the  IVihsb'tre  and  Berk- 
shire Downs  ;  they  are  also  found  in  the  beginning  of  the  former  month,  on   the  sea  side  at 
Meales,  in  Lancashire,  and  continue  there  about  three  weeks,  attending  the  barley  fallows  •  from 
thence  they   remove   northward  to  Leyton  Haws,  and   stay   there   about  a  fortnight,  and  at  the 
same   time  are  plentiful   about  Holderness,  and  upon  the  Torkshire  Wolds.     It  is  not  perfectly 
Bscertalned  where  they  breed  ;  it  is  probable  upon  the  mountains  of  Cumberland  anA.  IVeslmoreland. 
as  they  appear  there  in  May,  and  are  not  observed  after  the  breeding   season  ;  ten  or  twelve 
were  once  shot  on  the  topof  ^Z-zW/Zuto,  in  June;  and  from  Keswick,  in  the  former  county,  Dr. 
Heysham  once  received  some  Dotterel's  eggs;  they  are  likewise  said  to  breed  on  several  of  thp 
Highland  Hills.     Linn^Us   says  they  are   very  frequent  in  Dalecarlia,  and  the  Lapland  Alps, 
and  visit  Siueden  in  May.     They  are  common  in  the  north  of  Europe,  where  we  may  suppose 
they  breed  ;  in  the  northern  parts  of  Russia  and  Siberia  they  are   known  to  do   so,  appearing 
iouthiuard  only  in  their  migrations.     Their  lulnter  residence  is  unknown. 

The  Z)o«i;rf/ is  reckoned  a  very  foolish  bird,  and  was  believed  to  mimic  the  action  of  the 
Fowler,  by  stretching  out  a  wing  when  the  other  extended  his  arm,  continuing  his  imitation,  re- 
gardless of  the  net  that  was  spreading  for  him.  To  follow  this  sport  of  catching  them,  Wil- 
LOUGHBY  states,  six  or  seven  persons  go  in  company  ;  when  they  have  found  the  birds,  they  set 
their  net  in  an  advantageous  place,  and  each  of  them  holding  a  stone  in  either  hand,  get  behind 
the  birds,  and  striking  the  stones  often  one  against  another,  rouse  them  from  their  natural  slug- 
gishness, and  by  degrees  drive  them  into  the  net.  At  present.  Sportsmen  watch  the  arrival  of 
the  Dotterel  and  shoot  them,  the  decoying  them  by  artifice,  and  driving  them  into  the  net, 
having  been  long  disused. 

The  female  weighs  above  four  ounces,  the  male  more  than  half  an  ounce  less;  the  length  of 
the  female  is  ten  iix:hes,  breadth  nineteen  and  a  half ;  the  bill  black,  slender,  depressed  in  the 
middle,  and  not  an  inch  long  ;  the  forehead  brown  and  grey  mottled  with  white  ;  top  and  back 
of  the  head  dull  black,  former  spotted  with  white ;  over  the  eye  is  a  white  band,  which  bends 
downwards,  and  passes  to  the  hind  head  ;  the  sides  of  the  head  and  throat  white,  surrounded  by 
a  broad  band  of  light  olive  colour,  bordered  on  the  under  side  with  white  ;  fore  part  of  the. 
neck  of  a  cinereous  olive,  mixed  with  a  little  white  next  the  throat ;  the  middle  of  the  feathers 
of  the  back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings  and  tail,  olive,  but  their  ed^es  of  a  dull  deep  yellow ;  the 
greater  quills  are  brown  ;  the  outer  edge  and  the  shaft  of  the  first  feather  is  white  ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  is  bounded  with  a  line  of  black,  beneath  it  another  of  white;  the  breast  and 
sides  of  a  pale  dull  orange  ;  middle  of  the  belly  black ;  lower  parts  of  belly  and  thighs  rufous  • 
white ;  tail  olive  brown,  near  the  end  a  bar  of  dusky,  the  tip  white,  the  two  outer  feathers  mar- 
gined with  white  ;  the  legs  are  dark  olive,  and  it  wants  the  back  toe,  wherein  it  agrees  with  the 
Green  Plover. 

The  colours  of  \he/emale  in  general  are  duller,  the  white  over  the  eye  narrower,  and  the 
crown  of  the  head  mottled  with  brown  and  white  ;  the  black  on  the  belly  is  mixed  with  white, 
and  the  white  line  on  the  breast  is  narrower. 
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The  Dotterel  feeds  upon  worms  and  small  land  saails ;  but  when  they  leave  the  marshes,  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  hilly  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  ketles,  which  form  ihtir 
principal  and  favourite  food.     Their  flesh  is  veiy  delicate. 


muff  am  3Sittu* 

The  former  are  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Combattants,  given, 
them  by  Buffo n,  who  notes,  they  not  only  contend  with  each- 
other  in  single  rencounters,  but  they  advance  in  order  of  battle,  and 
that  these  hostile  armies  are  composed  eniirely  of  the  males,  which 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  species  of  birds,  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  females  \  love  is  the  source  of  these  contentions,  which 
Nature  seems  to  countenance,  by  the  disproportionate  numbers  betweea 
the  Ruffs  and  Reeves. 

The  Rufs  assume  such  variety  of  colours,  that  it  is  scarce  possible  to  see  two  alike,  but  the 
great  length  of  the  feathers  on  the  neck,  from  which  they  take  their  name,  at  once  distinguishes 
these  from  all  other  birds;  the  feathers  which  compose  this  peculiarity,  swell  out  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  not  unlike  the  Ruff  worn  by  our  Ancestors ;  a  portion  of  these  feathers  stands 
up  over  each  eye,  imitating  ears,  and  this  singular  bunch  of  feathers  grows  from  the  back  o£ 
the  neck,  spreading  wide  on  both  sides;  this  tuft,  and  the  feathers  of  the  Ruff,  are  frequently 
of  different  colours  in  the  same  bird  ;  the  rvff  is  of  as  many  and  as  various  dies,  as  there  are 
birds  that  wear  it.  Latham  observes,  that  of  whatever  hue  the  ru^  may  be,  the  breast  differs 
very  little,  and  the  transverse  markings  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  plumage,  somewhat  cor- 
respond, the  ground  tint  being  mostly  brotun.  The  tuft  in  the  males  is  not  a  warlike  ornament 
only,  but  is  a  sort  of  defensive  armour,  which  wards  off  the  blows  by  the  length,  stiffness,  and. 
closeness  of  the  feathers;  they  bristle  in  a  threatening  manner  when  the  bird  makes  an  attack^ 
[ju'ide  the  top  figure  in  the  Engraving,)  and  their  colours  form  the  chief  distinction  between  the 
individuals.  In  some  these  feathers  are  rufous,  in  others  grey,  some  white,  some  of  a  fine  violet 
black,  broken  with  rufous  spots  ;  the  ijiihite  is  most  rare.  In  its  form  too,  the  tuft  is  as  variable 
as  in  the  colours,  during  the  whole  time  of  its  growth.  This  beautiful  ornament  drops  when 
these  birds  moult,  about  the  end  of  "June,  {•vide  the  upright  figure  in  the  Engraving,)  as  if  Nature, 
reserved  her  decorations  and  armour,  for  the  season  of  love  and  of  war ;  after  the  time  o£ 
incubation,  the  long  feathers  fall  off,  the  caruncles  shrink  in  under  the  skin,  so  as  not  to 
be  discerned,  and  their  place  is  occupied  by  feathers ;  the  males  are  no  longer  by  theit 
plumage  to  be  distinguished,  and  both  sexes  abandon  the  places  where  they  bred. 

•  The  feathers  that   bear  an  uniformity  of  colouring  in  the  nff,  are  the  coverts  of  the  ivings, 
which  are  brown  inclining  to  ash-colour ;  the  feathers  on  the  breast,  which   are  often  black 
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or  dusk)'  ;  the  four  exterior  featliers  of  tlie  tail,  which  are  of  a  cinereous  brown  ;  and  the 
four  middle  ones,  which  are  barred  with  black  and  brown ;  lower  belly,  vent,  and  upper  tail 
coverts,  white. 

The  length  of  the  Ruffh  one  foot,  breadth  two  feet,  and  ■veighs,  when  taken,  about  seven 
ounces  and  u  half;  th-  bill  is  black  towards  the  end  ;  yellowish  red  at  the  base  ;  the  whole 
face  covered  with  numerous  yellow  or  red  pimples ;  the  legs  in  all  are  yellow,  or  yellowish  red ; 
claws  black. 

In  moulting,  they  lose  the  long  neck  feathers,  nor  do  they  recover  them  till  after  their 
return  ;o  the  Fens  the  Spring  iollowing  ;  It  is  then  they  regain  those  characteristic  feathers,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  pear-shaped  pimples  break  out  in  great  numbers  on  their  face,  above 
the  biU. 

The  Sta^s  or  male  birds  of  the  first  year,  want  these  marks,  and  have  been  sometimes 
mistaken  for  a  new  species  of  Tringa,  but  by  the  colours  of  the  wing  coverts,  and  the  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail,  they  miy  be  easily  known ;  the  older  the  birds,  the  more  numerous  are  the. 
pimples,  and  the  fuller  and  longer  the  ruffs,. 

Until  the  second  season,  and  also  from  the  end  of  June,  until  the  breeding,  time  commences,, 
the  plumage  of  boih  sexes  are  similar^ 

Ihe  Reeves  never  change  the  colour  of  their  feathers,  which  are  pale  brown,  the  middle  of 
each  feather  dusky,  in  some  parts  almost  black  ;  the  back  spotted  with  black,  slightly  edged 
with  white ;  the  tail  brown  ;  the  middle  feathers  spotted  with  black  ;  the  breast  and  belly 
white  ;  the  legs  of  a  pale  dull  yellow  ;  in  length  the  Ree've  is  ten  inches,  in  breadth,  nineteen  5. 
and  its  usual  weight  when  taken,  is  about  four  ounces,  ^vide  the  stooping  fgure  in  the  Engraving.) 

These  birds  are  found  early  in  the  Spring  In  the  Fens  In  Lincolnshire,  particularly  the  ffesf- 
Fen,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  disappear  about  Michaelmas  ;  they  also 
visit  a  place  called  Martin  Mere,  in  Lancashire,  the  latter  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,. 
but  do  not  continue  there  above  three  weeks  ;  it  is  uncertain  where  they  spend  the  winter  ;  by 
their  regular  appearance  upon  our  coasts  in  the  Spring,  and  their  stay  for  two  or  three  months,, 
it  would  seem  that  they  seek  a  temperate  climate,  and  if  observers  had  not  assured  us  that 
they  come  from  the  north,  we  might  justly  draw  the  opposite  inference,  that  they  arrive  from, 
the  iouth  ;  it  may  therefore  be  presumed,  that  it  is  the  case  with  these  birds  as  with  the  iVood- 
cocks  which  are  said  to  come  from  the  east,  and  return  to  the  zvest  or  south,  but  which  in  some 
countries  only  descend  fro  n  the  mountains  to  the  plains,  and  again  retire  to  their  heights.  It  is. 
even  probable  that  the  Ruffs  remain  in  tiie  same  country,  only  shifting  to  different  parts  of  it  as. 
the  season  changes,  or  perhaps  may  pa^s  unobserved,  intermingled  with  the  dusky  san  J  pipers,  or, 
the  Horsemen,  to  which  they  bear  great  analogy,  after  the  moulting  in  "June,    The  Reeves  lay  four. 
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•wliite  egjs  marked  with  large  rusty  spots,  in  a  knot  of  grass  the  beginning  of  May.,  and  sit 
near  a  month.  Fowlers  are  said  to  avoid  taking  the  Reeves,  not  only  because  of  their  being  so 
much  smaller  than  the  Ruffs,  but  that  the  breed  may  be  increased. 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  the  RufFs  begin  to  hill,  that  is  to  collect  on  some  dry  bank  near  a 
splash  of  water,  in  expectation  of  the  Reeves,  who  resort  to  them. 

Each  male  possesses  himself  of  a  small  piece  of  ground,  which  it  runs  round  till  the  grass  is 
worn  away,  and  nothing  but  a  naked  circle  is  left. 

When  a  Reeiic  alights,  the  Ruffs  immediately  fall  to  fighting,  they  use  the  same  action 
in  fighting  as  a  Game  Cock,  place  their  bills  to  the  ground,  and  spread  their  ruflFs.  When  a 
Fowler  discovers  one  of  these  hills,  he  places  his  net  over  night,  which  is  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  called  clap  or  day  nets,  only  It  is  generally  single,  and  is  about  fourteen  yards  long, 
and  four  broad  ;  at  day-break  he  resorts  to  his  stand,  at  the  distance  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four- 
hundred  yards  from  the  nets,  the  later  the  season  the  shyer  the  birds,  and  he  must  keep  the 
further  off;  he  then  makes  his  pull,  taking  such  birds  as  are  within  reach,  after  that  he  places 
his  stuffed  birds  or  stales,  to  entice  those  that  are  continually  traversing  the  Fen ;  a  Fowler  has 
been  known  to  c?Ac\i  forty -four  birds  at  the  first  haul,  and  the  whole  taken  in  that  morning  were 
■six  dozen.  When  the  Stales  are  set,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  are  taken  at  a  time.  An 
■experienced  Fowler  will  take/orify  orjifty  dozen  in  a  season  ;  they  are  fattened  for  the  table  with 
bread  and  milk,  hempseed,  and  sometimes  boiled  wheat;  but  If  expedition  Is  required,  sugar  Is 
added,  which  in  a  fortnight  makes  them  a  lump  of  fat,  they  then  sell  for  half  a  crown  a-piece  ; 
great  nicety  is  requisite  to  kill  them  at  the  highest  pitch  of  fatness.  If  that  is  passed  over,  the 
birds  are  apt  to  fall  away  ;  the  method  of  killing  them,  is  by  cutting  off  the  head  with  a 
pair  of  sclssars  ;  the  quantity  of  blood  that  issues,  Is  very  great,  considering  the  size  of  the 
bird  ;  like  the  Woodcock,  they  are  dressed  with  their  intestines,  and  when  killed  at  the  critical 
time.  Epicures  declare  them  to  be  the  most  delicious  of  all  morsels. 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  Ruffs  must  be  fed  In  the  dark.,  lest  the  admission  of  light  should 
«et  them  fighting ;  the  fact  is,  every  bird  takes  its  stand  in  the  room,  as  It  would  in  the  open 
fen ;  if  another  Invades  Its  circle,  an  attack  is  made,  a  battle  ensues,  and  a  whole  room  may  be 
«et  Into  fierce  contest,  by  compelling  them  to  move  their  stations,  but  after  the  person's  quitting 
the  place,  they  have  been  seen  to  resume  their  circles,  and  grow  pacific.  The  Compiler  kept 
many  of  the  Ruffs  In  Mews,  and  the  only  disposition  they  ever  shewed  to  be  quarrelsome,  was 
at  the  first,  when  the /an  which  contained  their  food,  was  not  large  enough  to  admit  the  whole 
party  to  feed,  without  being  too  close  and  touching  each  other  ;  after  the  food  was  divided  into 
three  pans.  It  very  rarely  happened  that  the  smallest  animosity  was  seen,  altho'  the  birds  were 
aarrowly  watched,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth,  of  a  peculiarity  ascribed  to  the  Ruff, 
ihat  a  general  battle  would  ensue,  if  each  bird  had  not  its  owa  pan  to  feed  out  of. 
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Ruffs  and  Reeves  are  very  frequently  shot  in  the  Fens,  Old  Merry  who  lias  been  before  noticed, 
well  knew  how  to  place  those  whom  he  conducted  in  Fen  Shooting,  near  some  spot  to  which 
they  resorted,  the  Birds  flew  backwards  and  forwards  to  this  spot  in  small  parcels,  (termed  by  the 
Fen-Men,  Wings,)  of  seldom  more  than  eight  or  ten,  they  flew  very  low  and  close  together,  and 
some  of  those  that  were  shot,  were  extremely  fat. 


There    are   three    sorts    of    tliese  birds,    which  are    objects    of   the 
Sportsman's  pui suit,  the  Golden,  n\<i  Grey,  and  the  VQtw'xt  or  Lapwing. 

The  Golden  Plover  is  the  size  of  the  Tytle,  its  weight  nine  ounces,  length,  eleven  inches,  breadth 
twenty-four;  the  bill  is  short  and  black  ;  the  feathers  on  the  head,  back,  and  wing  coverts,  are 
dusky,  beautifully  spotted  on  each  side  with  light  yellowish  green  ;  round  the  eyes  and  the  chm 
almost  white  ;  sides  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  sides  of  the  body,  the  same  as  the  upper  parts, 
but  much  paler  ;  the  breast  brown,  marked  with  greenish  oblong  strokes ;  the  middle  feathers 
of  the  tail  barred  with  black  and  yellowish  green  ;  the  greater  quills  are  dusky  ;  the  legs  black  ; 
and  it  wants  the  back  toe,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  other  birds  of  its  kind;  there 
is  some  variety  seen  in  the  colour  of  the  belly,  this  is  owing  to  the  season  ;  ab.iut  the  begmnmg 
of  March,  the  appearance  of  black  in  the  breast  is  first  seen,  increasing  by  degrees,  until  that 
part  becomes  a  full  black ;  but  after  the  time  of  incubation,  this  tint  again  disappears,  and  the 
belly  is  white.  The  Male  and  Female  differ  very  little,  and  in  the  young  birds,  the  spots 
are  not  of  a  full  yellow,  but  incline  more  to  grey. 

M.  Baillon,  who  has  observed  these  birds  \n  Picardy,  asserts,  that  their  early  plumage  Is 
grej  ;  that  at  their  first  moult  in  Jugust  and  September,  they  get  some  feathers  of  a  yellow  cast, 
or  which  are  spotted  with  that  colour,  but  it  is  not  until  after  some  years,  that  they  acquire 
their  fine  golden  tint.  He  adds,  that  the  females  are  hatched  entirely  grey,  and  only  when  old, 
assume  a  little  yellow,  and  that  it  is  very  rare  to  see  their  feathers  so  uniform  and  beautiful  as 
the  Males.  No  longer  need  the  distinction  of  tints  In  this  species  of  birds  be  remarked,  since 
this  Gentleman  has  proved,  that  the  varieties  result  from  the  difference  of  age  and  of  sex. 

This  elegant  bird  Inhabits  England  ihe  whole  year,  and  breeds  on  several  of  our  unfrequented 
mountains.  Is  very  common  on  those  of  the  Isle  of  Rum,  and  others  of  the  loftier  Hebrides,  also 
on  the  Grampian,  and  all  the  heathy  hills  of  the  islands  and  highlands  of  Scotland,  millions 
are  found  in  the  Orknies,  from  which  they  never  entirely  migrate  ;  they  lay  four  eggs, 
two  inches  In  length,  more  pointed  in  shape  than  those  of  the  Lapwing,  and  of  a  pale 
cinereous  olive,   blotched  with  blackish  spots ;  they  make  a  whistling  noise,  and  fly  in  small 
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flocks,  and  by  a  skilful  imitation  of  the  note,  may  be  enticed  within  shot.  They  frequent  ii 
Nox-embtr  meadows  and  commons,  and  there  was  once  an  instance  of  a  Warroier  near  Brhlol 
killing  ^/fw«  at  one  shot.  Their  flesh  is  sweet  and  tender,  they  are  diessed  like  the  Woodcock 
with  their  trail,  and  are  excellent  eating. 

is  about  twelve  inches  long  and  twenty,  live  broad,  and  weighs  seven  ounces;  the  bill  is  black, 
about  an  inch  long,  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  a  double  row  of  spinous  appendages  pointing 
inwards  ;  the  head,  back,  and  wing  coverts,  are  of  a  dusky  brown,  edged  with  greenish  a^h 
colour,  and  some  with  white  ;  the  cheeks  and  throat  white,  marked  with  oblong  dusky  spots ; 
the  belly,  thighs,  and  rump  white.  The  exterior  webs  of  the  quill  feathers  black,  the  lower 
part  of  the  interior  webs  of  the  four  first,  white  ;  the  tail  is  short,  doiS  not  project  beyond  the 
wing,  and  Is  marked  with  transverse  bars  of  black  and  white  ;  the  legs  aie  of  a  dirty  green,  the 
back  toe  extremely  small  ;  this  bird  is  in  no  great  abundance  in  England  *.  They  generally  come 
in  small  flocks  about  October,  and  leave  this  country  about  Marth  ;  in  cold  and  frosty  weather, 
they  seek  their  food  on  such  lands  as  lie  near  and  adjoining  to  the  sea,  in  open  weather  they 
feed  in  ploughed  fields,  especially  if  sowed,  and,  having  fed,  fly  to  some  plash  of  water  to 
w.  sh  their  beaks  and  feet,  a  habit  which  is  also  common  to  the  PFoodcocks,  the  Laprwings,  the 
Curlews,  and  many  other  birds  which  feed  on  ivorms ;  they  sleep  chiefly  in  the  day  in  calm 
weather,  passing  most  of  the  night  in  running  up  and  down  after  the  worms,  which  then  creep 
out  of  the  ground ;  at  that  time  they  always  make  a  small  cry,  as  if  to  keep  their  flock  col- 
lected till  day  break,  when  they  unite  and  fly  to  the  coast ;  they  arc  sometimes  taken  in  nets  at 
their  first  coming,  and  the  Fowler  is  cautious  to  set  his  nets  to  play  with  the  wind ;  for  instance, 
when  the  wind  is  easterly  that  they  may  play  westerly.  The  north-west  is  the  worst  wind  to 
take  them,  as  all  sea  fowl  fly  against  the  wind,  whenever  they  design  to  rest  on  the  land.  The 
preferable  places  for  setting  the  nets  are,  in  large  common  fields  of  green  corn,  and  near  to 
•water,  for  there  are  they  sure  to  resort  to  clean  their  beaks  and  feet;  their  flesh  is  very 
delicate.  In  Carolina  they  are  seen  in  the  vallies,  near  the  mountains,  in  great  numbers, 
but  seldom  alight ;  are  also  very  common  in  Siberia,  appearing  there  in  autumn  in  vast  flocks, 
coming  from  the  extreme  north,  where  they  breed. 

•  Mr.  Gilpin  speaks  of  them  as  sometimes  abounding  in  the  New  Forest,  "  Plo-vers  o(  different 
kinds  (says  that  Gentleman,)  are  common  in  its  heathy  parts.  I  have  sometimes  seen  large 
flocks  of  the  grej  species,  and  admired  them  as  they  encircled  the  air  ;  in  their  regular  flight 
they  in  some  degree  resemble  watei-fowls,  but  are  not  so  determined  in  their  course,  wheeling 
about,  and  forming  various  evolutions  ;  at  times  they  appear  scattered  and  in  confusion,  until 
closing  together,  as  if  by  some  word  of  command,  they  get  again  into  form." 

The  Snife  is  also  a  frtquent  inhabitant  of  the  wildest  scenes  of  the  above  district,  any  swamp 
or  marshy  spot  pleases,  and  of  these  abundance  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Foieft, 
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%^e  JLapiuing,  or  i^cfiwic,  or  llBactaro  piotcr, 

is  so  common,  that  a  detailed  description  is  unnecessary  ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  Pigeon,  and 
weiffhs  tight  ounces  ;  the  plumage  is  beautiful,  especially  the  crest  ;  the  male  and/cwa/e  are  alike, 
but  the  last  rather  smaller  ;  is  a  constant  inhabitant  of  this  country,  and  seen  on  most  of  the 
heaths  or  marshy  grounds,  but  as  it  subsists  chiefly  on  worms,  it  is  forced  to  change  its  place 
in  search  of  food,  and  is  frequently  seen  in  great  numbers  by  the  sea  shores,  where  it  finds  an 
abundant  supply.  It  is  every  where  well  known  by  its  loud  and  incessant  cries  whilst  on  the 
wing,  and  whence  in  most  languages,  a  name  has  been  given  to  it  as  imitative  of  tlie  sound. 
The  Fee'ivie  is  an  active  bird,  almost  continually  in  motion,  it  runs  along  the  ground  very 
nimbly,  and  bounds  from  spot  to  spot  with  great  agility  ;  it  frolics  in  the  air  in  all  directions, 
assuming  a  variety  of  attitudes,  remaining  long  upon  the  wing,  and  sometimes  rising  to  a  con- 
siderable height. 

The  female  lays  her  eggs  on  the  ground,  scraping  together  a  little  dried  grass  fi)r  a  bed,  they 
are  four  in  number,  of  a  dirty  olive  spotted  with  black  ;  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  among  water 
fowl,  congenerous  birds  lay  the  lame  number  of  eggs,  for  example,  all  of  the  Sandp  per  and  also 
cf  the  Plover  tiibe,  \?iy  four  a-piece,  the  Puffn  genus  only  one;  and  the  Duck  tribe  in  general 
are  numerous  layers,  pioducing  from  eight  to  tiuenty.  The  Lapwing's  eggi  are  held  in  great 
esteem  for  their  delicacy,  and  are  sold  by  the  London  Poulterers  for  four  shillings  the  dozen  *. 
The  hen  sits  about  three  weeks,  the  young  Lapwings  run  very  soon  after  being  hatched,  are 
first  covered  with  a  blackish  down,  interspersed  with  long  white  hairs,  which  they  gradually 
lose,  and  about  the  latter  end  of  Jidy,  acqin're  their  handsome  feathers.  The  old  birds  show 
remarkable  solicitude  for  their  offspring  ;  on  the  approach  of  any  one  to  the  place  of  their 
deposit,  they  fly  round  his  head  with  cries  of  the  greatest  inquietude,  and  become  more  clamo- 
rous when  farthest  from  the  nest,  and  will  even  flutter  along  the  ground  as  if  lame,  in  order  to 
draw  off  the  attention  of  the  fowler.  In  August,  the  young  and  old  associate  in  large  flgcks, 
which  hover  in  the  air,  saunter  in  the  meadows,  and  after  rain  disperse  among  the  ploughed 
fields.  In  October,  the  Lnpiuings  are  very  fat,  and  are  then  excellent  eating.  In  Lo  raine  there 
is  an  old  proverb,  "  Qui  n'a  pas  mange  de  Vanneau,  ne  sait  pas  ce  que  gibier  vaut ;" — He  that 
has  not  eaten  Leipuing,  knows  not  what  game  is  worth.  In  October  and  November  they  are 
taken  in  the.  fens  in  nets,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  liuffs  are,  but  are  not  preserved  for  further 
fattening,  but  killed  as  soon  as  caught. 

In  the  provinces  of  Brie  and  Champaign  in  France,  they  are  seen  in  flocks  of  thousands,  and 
decoyed  into  the  nets  by  the  playing  of  a  mirror,  with  the  addition  of  some  stuffed  birds,  with ' 

*  Is  it  not  an  incroachment  upon  the  rights  of  Nature  thus  to  destroy  the  tender  germs  of 
species  Vk-hlch  we  cannot  multiply?  The  eggs  of  domestic /ica/zry  are  in  a  manner  our  own 
creation,  but  those  of  independent  wild  birds,  belong  only  to  the  common  Mother  of  all,  and 
her  d.:crees  ought  not  to  be  violated,  to  gratify  the  whims  of  a  luxuiious  appttite. 
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here  and  there  a  live  one  intermixed,  and  in  the  canton  of  Bassigney,  they  are  hunted  at  night 
with  flambeaux,  whose  light  attracts  them. 

The  Lapiutttg  Is  frequently  kept  in  gardens,  where  it  is  useful  in  freeing  them  from  •worms 
and  slu^s.  When  this  bird  sees  a  worm-cast,  he  turns  it  aside,  and  after  walking  two  or  three 
times  around  it,  by  way  of  giving  motion  to  the  ground,  attentively  waits  the  issue ;  the  worm 
soon  makes  its  appearance,  which  the  Lapwing  immediately  seizes,  and  carefully  draws  out. 
During  frosty  and  hard  weather,  they  will  eat  bits  of  pudding  or  meat ;  but  always  forsake 
these,  when  txorrm,  its  favourite  food,  can  be  had. 

The  following  anecdote  shews  the  domestic  nature  of  this  bird,  as  well  as  its  singular  conci- 
liation of  animals,  generally  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  whole  feathered  race.  Two  Lapwings, 
given  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Car/j/e,  were  turned  into  a  garden,  where  one  soon  died,  the  other 
picked  up  such  food  as  the  place  afforded,  till  winter  deprived  it  of  its  usual  supply.  Necessity 
compelled  It  to  approach  the  house,  by  which  it  became  familiarized  to  occasional  interruptions 
from  the  family ;  it  was  observed  by  one  of  the  servants,  that  the  Lapwing  always  made  his  cry 
of  Peewit  at  the  back  kitchen  door  to  obtain  admittance,  as  the  winter  advanced  he  came  into 
■the  kitchen,  but  with  much  caution,  as  that  part  of  the  house  was  already  occupied  by  a  dog 
and  cat,  whose  friendship  the  Lapvilng  by  degrees  so  conciliated,  that  when  dark  he 
constantly  resorted  to  the  fireside,  sitting  close  to  his  two  associates  and  partaking  the  warmth  ; 
when  spring  appeared,  he  left  the  house,  and  betook  himself  to  the  garden,  but  on  the  appear- 
ance oiwinler,  had  recourse  to  his  old  shelter  and  his  old  friends,  who  received  him  cordially ; 
he  frequently  washed  in  the  bowl  set  with  the  dog's  vrater,  and  while  thus  employed,  was  highly 
indignant  if  either  of  his  companions  presumed  to  Interrupt  him.  In  his  winter  lodging,  crumbs 
of  wheaten  bread  were  his  principal  food,  which  he  preferred  to  anything  else.  He  died  in 
the  winter  asylum  he  had  chosen,  being  choaked  with  some  hard  substance  he  had  picked  up. 

Of  the  Web-footed  Fen  birds  the  first  noticed  will  be  the  Grey  Lag, 
those  that  follow  will  be  Water  fowl,  which  are  generally  found  upon 
the  sea  coast,  or  in  the  rivers  affected  by  the  tide  during  the  winter, 
and  of  which  many  resort  to  the  Fens,  as  a  safe  asylum  in  the  breeding 
season. 


%\^t  d^rep  Hag,  or  2ItrlB  d^oD^e, 

weighs  ten  pounds,  the  length  is  two  feet  nine  inches,  the  breadth  five 
feet,  and  is  our  largest  species  of  wild  fowl;  in  1799,  one  was  shot  at 
Homing  Ferry  which  weighed  twenty-three  pounds. 
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The  bill  5s  large  and  elevated,  of  a  yellowish  flesh  colour,  with  the  nail  white  ;  the  head 
and  neck,  are  cinereous,  mixed  with  dusky  yellow,  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  of  a  pale  grey, 
rather  striped,  and  at  the  base  of  brownish  grey  ;  breast  and  belly  whitish,  clouded  with 
grey  or  ash  colour;  back  and  primaries  grey,  the  last  tipt  with  black,  and  edged  with  white, 
secondaries  black,  grey  only  at  their  base  ;  lesser  coverts  dusky  white,  the  middle  row  deep 
cinereous,  slightly  edged  with  white  ;  the  tail  coverts  and  vent  feathers  of  a  pure  white, 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  dusky,  tipt  with  white,  the  exterior  almost  entirely  white  ;  the 
legs  flesh  coloured,  claws  black. 

This  species  inhabits  the  English  fens  ^  and  it  is  believed  does  not  migrate  as  in  many  coun- 
tries on  the  Continent,  but  resides  and  breeds  in  the  fens.  They  sit  thirty  days,  and  hatch 
eight  or  nine  young,  which  are  often  taken  ;.  are  esteemed  most  excellent  meat,  and  are 
easily  made  tame,  (The  Compiler  took  two  broods  one  season,  which  he  turned  down  after 
having  pinioned  them  with  the  common  geese  ;  both  parties  seemed  shy  at  first,  but  they 
soon  associated,  and  remained  very  good  friends.)  The  old  geese  which  are  shot,  are  plucked 
and  sold,  but  their  flesh  is  coarse  ;  they  unite  in  great  flocks  during  vjintcr,  changing  their 
place  in  search  of  food  ;  the  flight  of  mild  Geese  is  always,  except  in  thick  fogs,  very  ele- 
vated, their  motion  is  smooth,  accompanied  with  little  rustling,  and  the  play  of  the  wings 
seems  never  to  exceed  two  or  three  inches  ;  the  regularity  with  which  they  are  marshalled, 
implies  a  sort  of  intelligence  superior  to  that  of  other  birds  which  migrate  in  disorderly  bo- 
dies ;  the  arrangement  observed  by  the  Geese  is  at  once  caculated  to  preserve  the  ranks  entire, 
to  break  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  to  lessen  the  exertion  of  the  squadron  ;  they  form  two 
oblique  lines  like  the  letter  V,  or  if  their  number  be  small,  only  one  line,  generally  they 
amount  to  forty  or  fifty,  and  each  keeps  its  rank  with  admirable  exactness ;  the  chief,  who 
occupies  the  point  of  the  angle,  and  first  cleaves  the  air,  retires  when  fatigued  to  the  rear, 
and  the  rest  by  turns  assume  the  station  of  the  fan.  Pliny  describes  the  wonderful 
harmony  that  prevails  in  these  flights,  and  remarks,  that,  unlike  the  Cranes  and  the  Storks, 
which  journey  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  the  Geese  are  seen  pursuing  their  route  in 
broad  day*. 

Geese  seem  to  be  general  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  on  the  American  f  continent  are  found 
from  Hudson's  Baj/  to  South  Carolina,  which  they  frequent  during  winter,  and  particularly 

*  Oppian  says,  that  in  ydiSsing  RIount  Taurus,  the  Geese  take  the  precaution  to  stop 
their  mouths  with  a  pebble,  that  their  natural  disposition  to  gabble  may  not  betray  them  to 
the  Eiigles.     Plutarch  repeats  the  tale. 

+  It  is  probable  this  is  the  sort  that  Kalm  mentions  the  taming  of  by  the  Americans, 
taking  the  chance  of  shooting  them  in  the  wing  ;  these  will  often  become  tame,  though  old 
birds,  and  have  been  kept  for  a  dozen  years,  but  never  familiarize  with  the  domestic  Geese, 
nor  lay  eggs. 
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the  rice  grounds,  where  they  glean  the  droppings  of  the  harvest ;  are  met  with  in  Iceland, 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  which  they  breed  ;  are  seen  early  in  the  spring  flying 
over  Sweden  to  the  Lapland  moors,  and  in  fact  are  found  from  thence  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  are  frequent  in  Arabia,  Persia,  China,  as  well  as  indigenous  to  Japan.  Our  Voyagers 
describe  them  as  found  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  Falkland  Isles,  and  Terra  del  Fuego, 
in  New  Holland,  but  not  in  New  Zealand,  where  Captain  Co  OK  gave  the  natives  a  pair,  ia 
order  to  encourage  the  breed. 

The  Greg  Lag  is  the  origin  of  the  domestic  Goose  ;  it  is  the  only  species  the  Britons  could 
take  young  and  familiarize  ;  the  Mallard  comes  within  the  same  description,  and  is  the 
source  from  whence  the  tame  breed  of  Ducks  is  derived  ;  both  preserve  some  of  the  marks 
of  their  wild  state ;  the  Goose,  the  whiteness  of  the  tail  coverts  and  vent  feathers ;  the 
Drake,  its  curled  tail  feathers. 

The  management  of  tame  Geese,  as  yielding  considerable  profit,  will  warrant  our  digres» 
sion  in  giving  the  following  account  of  them.  They  are  kept  in  vast  multitudes  in  the/en* 
of  Lincolnshire  ;  a  single  person  will  keep  a  thousand  old  Geese,  each  of  which  will  rear 
seven,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  will  become  master  of  eight  thousand  ;  during  the 
breeding  season  these  birds  are  lodged  in  the  same  houses  with  their  owners,  and  even  in 
their  bed-chambers ;  three  rows  of  wicker  pens  are  placed,  one  above  another,  in  every 
apartment  ;  each  bird  has  its  separate  lodge  divided  from  the  other,  which  it  keeps  posses- 
sion of  during  the  time  of  sitting.  A  person  called  a  Goizard  attends  the  flock,  and  twice 
a  day  drives  the  whole  to  water,  then  brings  them  back  to  their  habitations,  helping 
those  that  live  in  the  upper  stories  to  their  nests,  without  ever  misplacing  a  single  bird. 
The  Geese  are  plucked  five  times  in  the  year  ;  the  first  plucking  is  at  Lady-Day  for  feathers 
and  quills,  and  the  same  is  renewed,  for  feathers  only,  four  time  more  between  that  and 
Michaelmas;  the  old  Geese  submit  quietly  to  the  operation,  but  the' young  ones  are  very 
noisy  and  unruly.  Goslings  of  six  weeks  old  are  not  spared,  their  tails  being  plucked  to 
habituate  them,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  ceremony.  About  ten  pluckers  are  employed,  each 
with  a  coarse  apron  up  to  his  chin.  Should  the  weather  prove  cold,  numbers  of  the  Geese 
perish  from  this  barbarous  custom. 

Vast  numbers  of  Geese  are  driven  annually  to  London,  from  distant  countries,  to  sup- 
ply the  markets  ;  among  them  all  the  superannuated  Geese  and  Ganders  (called  Cagmags"), 
which,  by  a  long  course  of  plucking,  prove  uncommonly  tough  and  dry.  In  1783,  one 
drove  of  above  nine  thousand  passed  through  Chelmsford ;  two  or  three  thousand  are  com- 
mon. The  feathers  zrs  a  considerable  article  of  commerce;  those  iroxa  Somersetshire  are 
deemed  the  best,  and  those  from  Ireland  the  worst. 

The  common  price  of  Geese  in  Wiltshire,  is  regulated  by  that  oi  mutton,  both  being  the 
same  by  the  pound  without  the  feathers  ;  the  usual  weight  of  a  fine  Goose  is  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  pounds ;  but  it  is  scarce  credible  how  far  this  may  be  increased  by  cramming  them 
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with  bean-meal,  and  other  fattening  diet ;  and  the  victims  destined  for  this  surfeit  are  by 
some  nailed  to  the  ^oor  by  the  tvtbs  of  the  feel,  which  causes  no  pain,  and  is  meant  to  pre- 
vent the  least  probability  of  action,  to  which  we  are  told  the  French  add  the  refinement  of 
putting  out  their  eyes.  To  what  weight  they  arrive  in  France  is  not  said,  but  it  has  been 
asserted  in  England  they  have  been  fed  up  to  weigh  twenty-eight  and  even  thirty  pounds. 
Poulterers,  who  are  clever,  fatten  their  fowls,  as  well  as  Geese,  by  mixing  gin  with  their 
food,  by  which  they  are  said  to  become  sleepy,  and  fatten  a-pace,  and  probably  acquire 
enlarged  livers,  as  swine  are  said  to  do  which  are  fed  at  the  Distilleries  ! 

The  ancients  are  said  to  have  possessed  the  art  of  increasing  the  livers  of  Geese  to  a  size 
greater  than  the  remainder  of  the  Goose,  and  this  to  have  been  done  by  feeding  them  on 
fat  and  figs,  Pliny  says,  "  these  large  Geese  livers  were  soaked  in  milk  and  mead,  and 
adds,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  Scipio  Metellus,  of  Consular  dignity,  or  M.  Seslius,  a 
Roman  Knight,  was,  the  great  discoverer  of  this  excellent  dish."  A  modern  traveller 
asserts,  that  the  art  of  enlarging  the  livers  of  Geese  still  exists  in  Sicily;  and  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  he  did  not  import  it  to  his  native  country,  as  some  method  of  affecting  the 
human  liver  might  perhaps  have  been  collected,  from  it,  besides  the  honour  he  might  have 
acquired  in  improving  our  giblct  pies. 

In  East  Frizeland,  the  Geese  exceed  twenty-four  pounds  weight,  and  in  the  possession  of 
a  family  at  Highivorth,  in  Wiltshire,  is  an  uncommon  breed  of  Geese,  which  the  owners  take 
so  much  care  to  preserve  to  themselves,  that  they  would  scarce  part  with  an  egg  upon  any 
consideration.  These  Geese  they  rear  up  and  fatten  so  as  to  reach  an  almost  incredible 
size  ;  some  of  them  nearly  thirty  pounds  weight ;  they  are  usually  bespoke  by  gentlemen 
who  have  the  curiosity  to  entertain  their  friends  with  such  noble  birds,  and  considering 
the  rarity  and  the  expence  of  feeding  them,  one  shilling  a  pound,  which  is  the  lowest  price 
they  are  sold  at,  does  not  seem  extravagant. 

Tame  Geese  are  of  vast  longevity*.  Wiii.oughby  mentions  one  that  attained  eighty 
years ;  in  1798  a  Gander  was  killed  at  Rochdale,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year,  by  a  green 
grocer,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  a  very  fine  Goose,  although  he  could  trace  his  being  the 
property  of  various  persons  until  that  age. 

Of  the  affection  of  Geese,  Pliny  has  stated  that  at  Argos,  one  was  enamoured  of  a  fair 
boy  named  Oknus,  and  also  of  a  damsel  called  Glauce,  who  was  a  skilful  player  on  the  lute  ; 
in  his  latter  attachment,  he  had  a  rival  in  3  ram.  Lacybas,  the  Philosopher,  had  the 
honour  of  a  Goose's  love  so  ardent,  that  it  never  left  him  night  or  day  ;   and  he  was  goose 

*  The  feathered  tribe  seem  to  be  susceptible  of  very  long  life  ;  a  Parrot  has  been  known 
to  live  a  century  ;  a  Sea  Gull  has  been  a  constant  attendant  upon  a  family,  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Bonholm,  near  Montrose,  for  forty  years,  and  where  it  had  the  liberty  of  going  and  return- 
ing ;  and  when  first  accidentally  caught  by  Mr.  Scott,  it  looked  as  aged  as  when  last  seen. 
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enough  at  the  death  of  his  favourite  to  have  the  creature  buried  magnificently.  The  affec- 
tion of  Geese  in  these  later  days  have  apparently  taken  a  different  direction,  and,  like 
other  experienced  lovers,  have  evinced  their  passion  for  old  women ;  as  an  instance,  an  aged 
blind  woman,  of  a  village  in  Germanj/,  used  to  be  led  every  Sunday  to  church  by  a  Gander, 
taking  hold  of  her  gown  with  his  bill ;  when  he  had  introduced  her  to  her  seat,  he  always 
retired  to  graze  in  the  church-yard,  and  no  sooner  was  the  congregation  dismissed,  but 
he  returned  to  his  duty,  and  led  her  home  :  one  day  the  Pastor  called  at  the  house  of  the 
party,  and  expressing  his  surprise  to  the  daughter  of  her  mother  being  abroad,  Oh,  Sir, 
said  the  girl,  we  are  not  afraid  of  trusting  her  out,  for  the  Gander  is  with  her. 

Mr.  Lyson,  in  his  Environs  of  London,  has  given  a  well-authenticated  anecdote  of  the 
partiality  of  a  Canada  Goose  to  a  7/ard  dog :  the  Goose  could  only  by  force  be  separated  from 
her  canine  friend,  and  after  his  death,  fell  herself  a  sacrifice,  endeavouring  to  possess  that 
seat  in  the  kennel,  where  she  had  so  long  been  fostered  with  the  kindest  friendship  by 
his  predecessor. 

Brent  (ieese 

frequent  our  shores  in  the  winter ;  in  Holland  every  eating-house  is 
full  of  them  ;  in  Ireland  they  are  called  Bernacles,  and  appear  in  great 
quantities  in  August,  and  leave  it  in  March. 

The  Brent  Geese  feed  on  a  sort  of  long  grass  growing  in  the  water,  preferring  the  root  and 
some  part  above  it,  which  they  frequently  dive  for,  bite  off,  and  leave  the  upper  part  to 
drive  on  shore  ;  they  abound  near  Londondeiri/,  Belfast,  and  Wexford,  and  are  taken,  in  flight- 
time,  by  nets  placed  across  the  rivers,  and  are  much  esteemed  for  their  delicacy.  In  some 
seasons  they  have  resorted  to  the  coasts  of  Picardi/,  in  France,  in  such  prodigious  flocks,  as 
to  prove  a  pest  to  the  inhabitants,  especially  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1740,  when  these  birds 
spoiled  all  the  corn  near  the  sea  coasts,  by  tearing  it  up  by  the  roots  ;  a  general  war  was 
therefore  declared  against  them,  and  carried  on  in  earnest,  by  destroying  them  in  every  pos- 
sible way ;  but  their  numbers  were  so  prodigious,  that  this  availed  but  little,  nor  were  the  in. 
habitants  relieved  from  this  scourge,  until  the  north  wind  which  brought  them  ceased  to 
blow. 

The  bill  of  this  bird  is  short,  black,  and  elevated,  irides  hazel,  the  head,  neck,  and  upper 
part  of  the  breast  black  ;  on  each  side  the  hindmost  part  of  the  neck  is  a  white  spot';  the 
lower  part  of  the  breast,  the  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  ash  coloured,  clouded 
with  a  deeper  shade  ;  the  quills  black,  the  feathers  above  and  below  the  tail  are  white,  the 
tail  itself  dusky  black,  and  the  shape  a  little  rounded,  legs  black.  The  female  differs  in 
having  the  plumage  less  bright ;  and  in  young  birds,  the  white  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  is 
small,  or  wholly  deficient.  They  retire  to  breed  in  the  extreme  north,  returning  southiuard 
in  autumn  ;  fly  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  with  great  clamour,  and  feed  on  water  plants,  berries, 
and  worms.     They  are  easily  tamed,  and  when  fat  are  very  delicate  food. 
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is  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  particular  desci-iption. 

The  plumage  is  little  different  to  some  tame  Ducks,  but  the  neck  is  slenderer,  the  foot 
smaller,  the  nails  more  black,  and  the  web  of  the  foot  finer ;  the  young  Ducks  are  distin- 
guished from  the  old  by  their  softer  and  redder  feet,  and  by  plucking  a  feather  from  the 
wing ;  if  young,  it  will  be  soft  and  bloody,  if  old,  this  extremity  will  be  hard.  The  wild 
Duck  is  less  in  size  than  the  tame  j  its  general  weight  is  two  pounds  and  a  half  ;  but  in 
1/Sl,  at  Chillesford  decoy,  in  Suffolk,  several  Mallards  were  taken  that  weighed  three  pounds 
and  a  half.  Wild  Ducks  frequent  the  marshes  of  this  kingdom,  where  numbers  of  them 
breed ;  they  pair  in  spring,  and  lay  from  ten  to  eighteen  eggs  ;  the  time  of  incubation  is 
about  thirty  days  ;  the  young  take  the  water  so  soon  as  hatched,  which  is  usually  in  May  ; 
but  the  growth  of  their  wings  is  very  slow,  and  they  are  unable  to  fly  before  August. 

The  ivild  Duck  is  an  artful  bird,  and  does  not  always  make  its  nest  close  to  the  water ;  an 
instance  Mr.  Tunstall  mentions  of  a  nest  beiti^ifound  at  Etchingham,  in  Sussez,  upon  an 
oak  tree,  five  and  twenty  feet  from  the  ground;  the  old  Duck  was  sitting  upon  nine  eggs, 
which  were  supported  by  some  small  twigs,  laid  crossways.  The  Gamekeepers  of  Mr. 
Eyre,  of  Passop,  Derbyshire,  in  1801,  observed  a  icild  Duck  fly  out  of  a  large  oak,  in  which 
the  year  preceding  there  was  a  Hawk's  nest ;  upon  examining,  the  nest  was  found  in  com- 
plete repair,  and  contained  two  eggs,  recently  laid  by  the  Duck  in  it. 

The  number  of  ivild  Fowl  taken  in  decoys  is  amazing  ;  these  birds  have  of  late  years  been 
all  contracted  for  by  the  London  Salesmen  and  Poulterers,  at  so  much  per  dozen,  formerly 
eighteen  shillings,  now  from  a  guinea  to  four  and  twenty  shillings.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
tjiienty-four  of  all  other  birds,  except  Duck  and  Mallard,  go  to  the  dozen,  or  at  least  bring 
no  larger  price. 

A  decoy  is  generally  situated  in  a  marsh,  so  as  to  be  surrounded  with  xuood  or  reeds,  and, 
if  possible,  both,  the  better  to  keep  the  pond  quiet,  and  that  the  repose  of  the  fowl  may 
not  be  interrupted ;  for,  in  a  state  between  sleep  and  inactive  reverie,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  animal  world  pass  their  lives,  except  when  they  are  excited  by  the  call  of  hunger.  In 
this  pond  the  birds  sleep  all  day ;  so  soon  as  the  evening  sets  in,  the  decoy  rises  (as  it  is 
termed),  and  the  wild  fowl  feed  during  the  night.  If  the  evening  is  still,  the  noise  of 
their  wings,  during  their  flight,  is  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  is  a  pleasing,  though  rather 
melancholy  sound.  In  Somersetshire  this  rising  of  the  decoy  in  the  eve,  is  called  rodding. 
The  decoy  Ducks  (which  are  either  bred  in  the  pond-yard,  or  in  the  marshes  adjacent ;  and 
who,  although  they  fly  abroad,  regularly  return  for  food  to  the  pond,  and  are  mixed  with 
tame  ones,  which  never  quit  the  pondj  and  are  taught  for  this  purpose},  are  fed  with 
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kempsced,  oats,  and  buchvheat,  of  which  it  will  take  for  the  use  of  a  pond  for  a  year,  about 
eight  quarters  of  oats,  one  of  hempseed.  and  one  of  buckwheat.  The  other  expences  are,  a 
man  to  constantly  attend  the  decoy  ;  every  four  years  the  poles  and  nets  will  be  neiv,  as  in 
the  intervening  years  they  will  be  replaced  ;  some  at  one  time,  some  at  another,  so  as  to  be 
all  renewed  in  the  above  period.  Reeds  for  repairing  shreens,  Dutch  turf,  rent,  decoi/ 
birds,  and  many  etceteras  are  also  to  be  included  ;  and  the  repayment  all  depends  upon  the 
haunt  of  fowl  which  take  to  the  pond. 

In  working,  the  hempseed  is  thrown  over  the  skreens  in  small  quantities,  to  allure  the 
fowl  forward  into  the  pipes;  of  which  there  are  several,  leading  up  a  narrow  ditch,  that 
closes  at  last  with  a  funnel-net.  Over  these  pipes,  which  grow  narrower  from  the  first 
entrance,  is  a  continued  arch  of  netting  suspended  on  hoops :  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
pipe  for  almost  every  wind  that  can  blow,  as  upon  this  circumstance  it  depends  which  pipe 
the  fowl  will  take  to  ;  and  the  decoy-man  always  keeps  to  leeward  of  the  wild  fowl,  that 
his  effluvia  should  not  reach  them  ;  and  this  he  likewise  takes  a  further  care  to  prevent,  by 
keeping  a  piece  of  Dutch  turf  burning  in  his  mouth  or  hand  ;  for  such  is  the  acute  sense 
of  smelling  which  wild  fowl  possess,  that  should  the  pond  be  full  of  fowl,  if  they  scented 
a  man,  not  a  bird  would  remain  in  it  a  moment.  Along  each  pipe  are  placed  reed  skreens  at 
certain  intervals,  which  protect  the  diwoy-man  from  being  seen,  until  he  pleases  to  shew 
himself,  or  the  birds  are  passed  up  the  pipe,  to  which  they  are  led  by  the  trained  birds,  who 
know  the  whistle  of  the  decoy-man,  or  are  enticed  by  the  hempseed.  A  dog,  which  is 
generally  preferred  to  be  of  a  red  colour,  is  sometimes  used,  who  is  taught  to  play  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  skreens,  at  the  direction  of  his  master ;  the  fowl,  roused 
by  this  new  object,  advance  towards  it,  whilst  the  dog  is  playing  still  nearer  to  the 
entrance  of  the  pipes,  until  at  last  the  decoy-man  appears  from  behind  the  skreens,  and  the 
wild  fowl  not  daring  to  pass  by  him,  and  unable  to  escape  upwards,  on  account  of  the  net 
covering  upon  the  hoops,  press  forward  to  the  end  of  \.he  funnel-net,  which  terminates  upon 
the  land,  where  a  person  is  ready  to  receive  them  and  break  their  necks  ;  in  doing  of 
which  there  is  much  dexterity.  The  trained  birds  return  back  past  the  decoy-man  into 
the  pond  again,  until  a  repetition  of  their  services  is  required.  A  side  wind  is  the  best  to 
work  the  birds. 

The  general  season  for  catching  is  from  the  latter  end  of  October  until  Fehruarxj,  The 
taking  of  them  earlier  is  prohibited  by  the  act  10  Geo.  II.  c.  32,  which  forbids  it  from 
June  1  to  October  1,  under  a  penalty  of /re  shillings  for  each  bird  destroyed  within  that 
space. 

It  was  customary  formerly  to  have  in  the  fens  an  annual  driving  of  the  young  Ducks 
before  they  took  wing.  Numbers  of  people  assembled,  who  beat  a  vast  tract,  and  forced 
the  birds  into  a  net  placed  at  the  spot  where  the  sport  was  to  terminate.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  dozen  have  been  taken  at  once  ;  but  this  practice  being  supposed  detrimental,  has 
been  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament. 
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At  Spalding,  a  record  of  this  driving  of  the  old  birds,  when  unable  to  fly,  states,  "  that 
at  the  ducking  on  TInirsdai/  last  were  taken  up  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  dozen  of 
Mallards  ox  Drakes  moulting;  and  on  Monday  forty-six  dozen  and  a  half;  in  all,  l-^o 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forti/-six  Mallards,"  The  above  account  certainly  proves  the 
necessity  of  parliamentary  interference  to  prevent  such  slaughter,  at  a  time  too  when  the 
birds  must  be  sickly  and  unwholesome. 

A  decoy  in  some  seasons  is  astonishingly  lucrative  :  in  1705,  the  Tillingham  decoy,  in 
Essex,  at  that  time  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Mascall,  netted,  after  every  expence,  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  the  only  birds  taken  were  Duck  and  Mallard. 

In  1/99)  ten  thousand  head  of  Wigeon,  Teal,  and  wild  Ducks,  were  caught  in  a  decoy 
of  the  Rev.'Bate  Dudley,  in  Essex. 

The  tricks  which  the  decoy-men  employ  to  destroy  the  haunt  of  the  birds  in  each  others 
ponds  are  various,  and  as  well  calculated  to  produce  the  mischievous  effects  they  intend, 
as  can  well  be  devised ;  such  as  putting  a  slightly  wounded  bird  or  two  into  the  pond,  not 
a  bird  will p^/Jt"  until  the  stricken  Deer  is  removed;  and  the  natural  shyness  of  the  bird  is 
so  awakened  by  the  pain  of  his  wounds,  that  it  is  sometimes  the  labour  of  two  or  three 
days  to  secure  him  and  restore  tranquillity.  A  second  manoeuvre  is,  thrusting  a  feather 
through  the  nostrils  of  a  wild  fowl,  and  launching  it  into  the  decoy  :  here  again  not  a 
fowl  can  be  caught  until  this  deformed  stranger  is  got  rid  of.  A  third,  and  perhaps  the 
most  decisive,  is,  starting  train  oil  into  the  brook  or  rill  which  supplies  the  pond  at  some 
distance  from  it ;  some  portion  of  this  will  be  carried  by  the  current  into  the  decoy,  and 
in  an  instant  the  fowl,  however  numerous,  quit,  and  will  not  resume  their  haunt  until 
every  taint  is  removed, 

is  one  of  the  most  delicate  birds  that  graces  our  tables,    and  has  been 
sold  for  ten,  and  frequently  sells  for  seven,  shillings  a  couple. 

The  male  Teal  weighs  about  twelve  ounces,  the  female  nitie ;  the  length-  is  fourteen 
inches,  the  breadth  twenty-three  ;  bill  black,  irides  pale  hazel ;  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  of  a  deep  bay ;  from  the  bill  to  the  hind  part  of  the  head  is  a  broad  bar  of  glossy 
changeable  green,  bounded  on  the  under  part  with  a  white  line  ;  fore  part  of  the  neck  and 
breast  dusky  white,  marked  with  roundish  black  spots  ;  belly  white,  middle  of  the  vent 
black,  the  wing  coverts  brown,  quills  dusky,  the  exterior  webs  of  the  lesser  marked  with 
a  vivid  green  spot ;  above  that  another  of  black,  and  edged  with  white  ;  the  legs  brown. 
The /ewia/e  is  of  a  brownish  ash  colour;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  sides  over  the 
■wing,  brown,  edged  with  white  ;  the  wing  has  a  green  spot  like  the  male  ;  the  belly  and 
vent  both  white. 
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It  was  at  no  very  remote  period  supposed  not  to  breed  in  England,  but  Mr.  White,  in 
his  History  of  Selborne,  has  established  the  fact  by  some  young  Teals  being  brought  to  him, 
■which  were  taken  in  a  pond  on  the  verge  of  Wolmer  Forest.  It  is  also  known  to  breed  in 
the  mosses  about  Carlisle,  in  Cumberland;  and  the  Compiler  turned  some  upon  the  ponds  at 
Little  Waltham  Hall,  which  he  received  from  the  Decoys,  after  having  them  pinioned, 
which  also  bred  there.  In  France,  where  it  stays  throughout  the  year,  it  makes  its  nest  in 
April,  among  the  rushes  on  the  edges  oi ponds,  and  which  is  composed  of  the  tenderest  stalks 
of  the  rushes,  with  tlie  addition  of  the  pith,  and  a  quantity  of  feathers.  The  nest  is  of  a  large 
size,  and  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  as  to  rise  or  fall  with  it ;  the  eggs,  to  the 
number  of  from  twelve  to  seventeen,  are  as  large  as  those  of  a  Pigeon,  of  a  dirty  white, 
marked  with  small  hazel  spots  :  it  is  said  to  feed  upon  the  grass  and  weeds,  which  grow  on 
the  edges  of  the  waters  it  frequents  ;  it  will  also  eat  the  seeds  of  the  rushes  and  small  fish. 
The  Teal  is  found  to  the  north  as  high  as  Iceland,  and  is  mentioned  as  inhabiting  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  the  South,  and  is  every  where  deemed  most  excellent  food; 
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is  found  in  the  Fens,  and  the  plumage  is  so  nearly  similar  to  the  female  of  the  common  Teal 
as  by  many  to  be  supposed  the  same  bird.  Among  others.  Buff  on  is  dubious  of  its 
being  a  distinct  species,  yet  gives  an  account  of  its  remaining  throughout  the  summer,  and 
breeding  in  Fraiwe, 

%^t  imigeon>  im|)e\uer,  or  Wlfiim, 

IS  in  length  twenty  inches,  and  weight  twenty-three  ounces  ;  bill  narrow,  of  a  blueish  lead 
colour,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  tip  black  ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  cream  colour,  over 
the  bill  almost  white  ;  head  and  neck  light  bay  ;  the  plumage  of  the  back,  and  sides  under 
the  wino^s.  undulated  with  black  and  white  lines  ;  wing  coverts  brown,  more  or  less  mixed 
with,  and  in  some  birds  almost  wholly  white  ;  the  greater  quill  feathers  dusky  ;  the  outer- 
most webs  of  the  middle  feathers  of  a  fine  green  ;  the  tips  black,  the  last  striped  with  black 
and  white  ;  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  longer  than  the  others,  black,  and 
sharp  pointed,  the  rest  ash-coloured ;  the  belly  white  ;  vent  feathers  black  ;  legs  dusky 
lead  colour. 

The  head  of  the  female  is  of  a  rusty  brown,  spotted  with  black  ;  the  back  is  of  a  deep 
brown,  edged  with  a  paler ;  the  tips  of  the  lesser  quill  feathers  white  ;  the  belly  white. 

This  species  is  common  on  most  parts  of  the  old  Continent ;  it  is  caught  as  low  as  Egr/pt, 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  November,  by  nets  in  the  marshes  before  the  departure  of 
the  waters  ;  it  is  also  found  at  Aleppo  during  the  winter,  in  plenty  ;  observed  likewise  in  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  as  far  as  Sxucdcn.  It  abounds 
in  England  during  the  winter  months,  and  is  caught  in  the  decoys  :  it  is  said  not  to  breed  iu 
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France ;  nor  is  it  certain  they  breed  in  this  country.  Both  sexes  are  alike  until  the  follow- 
ing Spring  after  hatching,  when  the  maUi  about  March  gain  their  full  plumage,  but  lose  it 
again  the  end  of  July,  and  with  it  in  some  measure  their  voice,  which  they  always  use 
during  their  flight  in  the  winter  season,  and  which  i«  thought  to  be  like  the  sound  of 
a  fife. 

as  they  are  termed  by  the  Deco^-men,  consist  of  the  Scoter,  Scaup, 
Golden  Eye,  Morillon,  and  others  of  the  Duck  kind,  and  are  not  meant 
to  signify  those  birds  to  which  Naturalists  have  given  the  name  of 
Divers, 

They  vary  much  both  in  plumage  and  size,  some  weighing  two  pounds  and  a  half,  and 
others  a  pound  less,  are  caught  in  the  Decoys  with  the  Ducks,  &c.  In  hard  weather  they 
frequent  the  shores  and  the  tide  rivers  in  great  plenty,  and  are  almost  always  at  that  season 
fat  and  in  good  condition  ;  they  do  not  fly  in  such  large  flocks  as  many  of  the  Duck  species, 
and  usually  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  bear  very  hard  blows  from  the  shot  with- 
out dropping,  unless  struck  upon  the  head  or  wing. 


is  less  than  the  Wild  Duck  ;  its  length  is  twenty-eight  inches,  breadth 
thirty-eight,  and  its  weight  twenty-four  ounces. 

The  form  of  the  Pintail  is  slender,  and  the  neck  long  ;  bill  long  and  black,  on  the  sides 
blueish  ;  the  head,  and  for  an  inch  of  the  neck  before,  rusty  purplish  brown  ;  nape  dusky  ; 
fore  part  and  sides  of  the  neck  white,  a  little  mottled  with  dusky,  the  white  rising  upwards 
on  each  side  at  the  back  part  like  ribbands ;  the  head,  part  of  the  neck,  and  back,  greyish 
white,  finely  barred  with  black ;  sides  of  the  body  the  same,  but  paler ;  scapulars  black, 
long,  pointed,  and  margined  with  very  pale  cream  colour ;  wings  pale  dusky  brown ; 
across  them,  first  a  pale  rufous  bar,  then  a  broad  deep  copper-coloured  one,  edged  with 
black,  and  below  this  a  narrow  one  of  white  ;  the  two  middle  tail  feathers  are  black, 
and  more  than  three  inches  longer  than  the  rest ;  the  exterior  feathers  of  the  tail  are  ash- 
coloured  ;  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  white  ;  vent  black,  the  sides  of  it  white  ;  legs 
lead  coloured. 

The  female  is  smaller ;  head  and  neck  dusky,  minutely  streaked  with  brown,  spotted 
with  black ;  tail  as  in  the  male,  but  the  two  middle  feathers  not  so  far  elongated.     The 
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yoimg  males  remain  of  a  greyish  brown,  not  greatly  unlike  the  plumage  of  the  females,  until 
Februaiy,  when  they  first  gain  the  proper  dress  of  their  sex. 

This  species  is  pretty  common  during  winter  in  England,  especially  in  severe  weather, 
when  it  is  very  fat ;  the  flesh  is  superior  in  its  delicate  flavour  to  any  other  wild  fowl.  In 
the  month  of  February  onlj/,  these  birds  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  Connaught,  in 
Ireland.  Upon  the  Continent,  in  the  northern  parts  of  which  it  breeds,  it  is  extremely 
numerous.  It  is  abundant  at  the  Lake  Baikal,  in  Asia,  and  is  often  seen  in  large  flocks 
on  the  sea  coasts  of  China,  where  it  is  caught  in  snares.  In  America  it  is  not  uncommon, 
being  plentiful  at  Neia  York,  where  it  is  called  Blue-bill ;  from  thence  found  as  far  north  as 
Hudson's  Bay,  where  it  is  supposed  to  breed. 


'Cf)e  loc!)artr,  3aetr^!)eatieti  ^Satgeon,  or  3iutt  Birti* 

This  species,  like  the  Pintail  and  some  others,  is  common  both  to  the 
Old  and  JVero  Continent.  With  us  frequent  the  Fens,  as  well  as  the 
Coasts  and  Tide  Rivers,  in  which  last  they  are  taken  sometimes  ex- 
tremely fat  in  the  severest  weather.  It  is  not  ascertained  whether  they 
breed  in  England  ;  their  food  is  small  fish  and  shells  ;  they  are  found 
South  as  far  as  Egypt  about  Cairo,  and  in  Carolina  during  the  winter. 
They  have  a  hissing  voice ;  their  flight  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
Wild  Duck,  and  the  noise  made  by  their  wings  is  quite  different ;  the 
flocks  observe  no  particvilar  shape  in  flying,  as  the  Duck  in  triangles,  but 
form  a  close  body. 

The  Pochard  is  about  the  size  of  a  IVigeon,  weighs  one  pound  twelve  ounces  ;  its  length 
is  nineteen  inches,  breadth  two  feet  and  a  half;  the  bill  is  broader  than  the  Wigeon's,  of  a 
deep  lead  colour,  with  a  black  tip  ;  irides  orange  ;  the  head  and  neck  deep  chesnut ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  and  breast,  and  upper  part  of  the  back,  dusky  black  ;  scapulars 
and  wing  coverts  nearest  the  body  of  a  greyish  white,  elegantly  marked  with  narrow  lines 
of  black  ;  the  exterior  wing  coverts  and  quills  dusky  brown  ;  the  belly  ash-coloured  and 
brown ;  the  tail  consists  of  twelve  short  feathers  of  a  deep  grey  ;  the  legs  lead  coloured. 
The  female  has  the  head  of  a  pale  reddish  brown,  the  breast  is  rather  of  a  deeper  colour  ; 
wing  coverts  and  belly  cinereous  ;  the  back  marked  like  that  of  the  malt: 

These  birds  are  eagerly  bought  by  the  London  Poulterers,  under  the  name  of  Dun  Birds, 
as  they  are  deemed  excellent  eating ;  the  greater  part  of  what  appear  in  the  markets  are 
caught  in  decoys  ;  but  the  construction  and  mode  of  working,  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
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that  wherein  the  other  wild  fowl  are  taken.  A  decoy  for  Dtm  Birds  is  called  zjliglu  pond, 
and  has  nets  fastened  to  tall  stout  poles,  twenty-eight  or  thirty  feet  long  ;  at  the  bottom  of 
each  pole  is  a  box  fixed,  filled  with  heavy  stones,  sufficient  to  elevate  the  poles  and  nets, 
the  instant  an  iron  pin  is  withdrawn,  which  retains  the  nets  and  poles  flat  upon  the  reeds, 
small  willow  boughs,  or /«?2e ;  within  side  the  nets  are  small  pens,  made  of  reeds  about 
three  feet  high,  for  the  reception  of  the  birds  that  strike  against  the  net  and  fall  down  ;  and 
such  is  the  form  and  shortness  of  wing  in  the  Pochard,  that  they  cannot  ascend  again  from 
these  little  inclosures  if  they  would  ;  besides,  the  numbers  which  are  usually  knocked  into 
these  pens,  preclude  all  chance  of  escape  from  them  by  the  wing.  A  decoy-man  will 
sometimes  allow  the  haunt  of  Dun  Birds  to  be  so  great,  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  pond 
shall  be  covered  with  them  previous  to  his  attempting  to  take  one  ;  upon  such  occasions 
he  bespeaks  all  the  assistants  he  can  get  to  complete  the  slaughter  by  breaking  their  necks. 
When  all  is  ready,  the  Dun  Birds  are  roused  from  the  pond  ;  and,  as  all  Wild  Fowl  rise 
against  the  wind,  the  poles  in  that  quarter  are  unpinned,  and  fly  up  with  the  nets  at  the 
instant  the  Dun  Birds  begin  to  leave  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  as  to  meet  them  in  their 
first  ascent,  and  are  thus  beat  down  by  hundreds.  At  the  pond  of  Mr.  Buxton,  at  Golclan- 
ger,  in  Essex,  as  many  Pochards  have  been  taken  at  one  drop  as  filled  a  waggon,  so  as  to 
require  four  stout  horses  to  carry  them  away;  and  the  lower  birds  in  the  pens  have  been 
known  to  be  killed,  and  pressed  entirely  flat,  from  the  numbers  of  their  companions  heaped 
up  above  them,  by  the  fatal  stoppage  of  the  poles  and  nets. 


?|)00tittg  f^tttr  foM. 


To  be  equipt  for  this  sport  in  severe  weather,  it  is  essentially  requisite  to  be  well  clothed; 
flannel  shirt,  drawers,  and  additional  exterior  and  warm  garments,  will  not  be  found  un- 
pleasant to  those  who  face  the  cold  winds  upon  the  Alarshes,  or  sit  fixed  in  a  Punt  along- 
side the  Oozes :  thick  yarn  stockings,  and  over  them  what  is  termed  wads  by  the  Fishermen 
{knit  stockings  that  come  up  to  the  middle,  and,  however  inelegant  in  their  appearance, 
have  their  solid  comforts  to  the  wearer)  ;  and  over  these  double  defenders  of  the  legs,  a  pair 
of  water-proof  boots*  will  also  be  found  indispensable,     A  cap  must  be  worn  made  of 

*  The  two  following  receipts  for  Boots  and  Guns  I  was  favoured  with  by  the  late  Dean 
of  Exeter,  Dr.  Harward,  who  was  formerly  one  of  the  best  Wild  Fowl  shooters  in  the 
kingdom. 

If  the  Boots  are  new,  half  a  pound  of  Bees'  Wax,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Resin,  and  the 
like  quantity  of  Mutton  Suet  or  Talloiv ;  boil  them  up  together,  and  anoint  the  Boots  well 
with  the  preparation  lukewarm.  Should  the  Boots  have  been  used,  Beef  Suet  is  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Mutton. 

Three  ounces  of  Black  Lead,  half  a  pound  of  Hog's  Lard,  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
Camphor,  boiled  upon  a  slow  fire  ;  the  gun  barrels  to  be  rubbed  with  this,  and,  after  three 
days,  wiped  off"  with  a  linen  cloth  ;  twice  in  a  winter  will  keep  off  the  rust,  which  the  salt 
water  is  otherwise  sure  to  be  continually  bringing  out  from  the  iron. 
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skin,  instead  of  a  hat ;  the  fowl  will  not  approach  near  the  latter,  and  nothing  so  much  or 
so  soon  shies  them. 

The  Punt  Shooters  (men  who  earn  their  livelihood  in  winter  by  attacking  the  Wild  Fowl, 
night  and  day,  according  as  the  tide  serves)  kill  great  numbers.   The  pursuit  is  hazardous^, 

*  The  Fishermen  use  this  preparation  for  their  Boots.  Bees'  Wax,  Bargundj/  Pilch,  and 
clean  Turpentine,  of  each  two  ounces,  clear  rendered  Tallow  four  ounces,  all  melted  together, 
and  applied  over  a  xveak  Jiame  until  the  leather  fills ;  the  boots  should  be  perfectly  dry 
before  being  liquored,  and  apply  the  liquor  by  degrees,  so  that  one  portion  may  be  dried 
in  before  another  is  laid  on. 

Old  Merry  dressed  his  boots  with  the  following  mixture:  if  new,  he  always  wore 
them  three  or  four  times  previous  to  using  it ;  half  a  pound  of  TuUoiv,  four  ounces  of 
Hog's  Lard,  of  Turpentine,  Bees'  Wax,  and  Olive  Oil,  each  two  ounces ;  the  whole  mixed 
together  in  a  pipkin,  and  kept  stirring  whilst  melted :  after  warming  the  boots  at  a  fire,  the 
preparation  was  laid  on  hot  as  the  hand  could  bear  it,  and  well  rubbed  in, 

+  Mr.  Gilpin  has  given  an  interesting  description  of  the  Wild  Fowl  shooting  upon  the 
Hampshire  Coast,  and  of  the  escape  of  a  Fowler,  which  will  be  here  inserted  ;  premising  that 
the  danger  in  the  night  is  upon  all  Oozes  nearly  equal,  if  the  return  of  the  Tide  is  not  accu- 
rately observed,  *'  The  coast  between  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  peculiar,  consist- 
ing at  ebb  tide  of  vast  muddy  flats,  covered  with  green  sea  weed;  it  affords  the  Fowler  an 
opportunity  of  practising  arts  perhaps  not  elsewhere  resorted  to.  Fowling  and  Fishing,  says 
Mr.  G.  are  indeed,  on  this  coast,  commonly  the  employments  of  the  same  person.  He 
who  in  Summer,  with  his  line  or  net,  plies  the  shores,  when  they  are  overflowed  by  the  tide, 
in  Winter,  with  his  gun,  as  evening  draws  on,  runs  up  in  his  boat  among  the  little  creeks 
which  the  tide  leaves  in  the  mud-lands,  and  lies  in  patient  expectation  of  his  prey.  Sea 
fowl  usually  feed  by  night,  when  in  all  their  multitudes  they  come  down  to  graze  on  the 
Savannahs  of  the  shore.  As  the  sonorous  cloud  advances  (for  their  noise  in  the  air  resem- 
bles a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry),  the  attentive  Fowler  listens  which  way  they  bend  their 
course  ;  perhaps  he  has  the  mortification  to  hew  them  alight  at  too  great  a  distance  for  his 
gun  (though  of  the  longest  barrel)  to  reach  them  ;  and  if  he  cannot  edge  his  boat  round 
some  winding  creek,  which  it  is  not  always  in  his  power  to  do,  he  despairs  of  success  that 
night ;  perhaps,  however,  he  is  more  fortunate,  and  has  the  satisfaction  to  hear  the  airy  noise 
approach  nearer,  till,  at  length,  the  Host  settles  in  some  plain  upon  the  edge  of  which  his 
boat  is  moored  :  he  now,  as  silently  as  possible,  primes  both  his  pieces  anew  (for  he  is  gene- 
rally double-armed),  and  listens  with  all  his  attention  :  it  is  so  dark  that  he  can  take  no  aim, 
for  if  he  could  discern  the  birds,  they  would  also  see  him  ;  and,  being  extremely  timorous, 
would  seek  some  other  pasture  :  though  they  march  with  noise,  they  feed  in  silence  ;  some 
indistinct  noises,  however,  if  the  night  be  still,  issue  from  so  vast  a  concourse ;  he  directs 
his  piece,  therefore,  towards  the  sound,  fires  at  a  venture,  and  instantly  catching  up  his 
other  gun,  discharges  it  where  he  supposes  the  flock  to  rise  on  the  wing  :  his  gains  for  the 
night  are  now  decided,  and  he  has  only  to  gather  his  harvest ;  he  immediately  puts  on  his 
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especially  when  ther^is  much  ice  in  the  river,  by  which  tliey  sometimes  get  encircled,  and 
then  can  only  float  with  the  current,  and  are  kept  often  two  or  three  tides  before  they  can 
extricate  themselves,  and  their  punt  is  ill  calculated  to  sustain  pressure  against  its  sides,  which 

mud-patlens  (flat  square  pieces  of  board,  which  the  Foivler  ties  to  his  feet,  that  he  may  not 
sink  in  the  Oozi),  ignorant  yet  of  his  success,  and  goes  groping  about  in  the  dark  in  quest 
of  his  booty,  picking  up  sometimes  many,  and  perhaps  not  one  :  so  hardly  does  the  poor 
Foivkr  earn  a  few  shillings,  exposed  in  an  open  boat,  during  a  solitary  winter  night,  to  the 
weather  as  it  comes,  raiit,  hail,  or  snoii',  on  a  bleak  coast,  a  league  probably  from  the  beach, 
and  often  liable,-  without  great  care,  to  be  fixed  in  the  mud,  where  he  would  become  an 
inevitable  prey  to  the  returning  tide.  I  have  heard  (continues  Mr.  G.)  one  of  these 
poor  fellows  say,  he  never  takes  a  dog  with  him  in  these  expeditions,  because  no  dog  could 
bear  the  cold  which  he  is  obliged  to  suffer ;  and,  after  all,  others  frequently  enjoy  more 
from  his  labours  than  himself,  for  the  tide  often  throws  next  day,  on  different  parts  of  the 
shore,  many  of  the  birds  which  he  had  killed,  but  could  not  find  in  the  night. 

This  hazardous  occupation  once  led  a  Foivler  into  singular  distress  ;  it  happened  too 
in  the  day-time,  which  shows  still  more  forcibly  the  risque  of  such  nocturnal  expe- 
ditions.— Mounted  on  his  mud-patiens,  he  was  traversing  one  of  these  oozy  plains  in 
search  of  Ducks,  and,  being  intent  only  on  his  game,  suddenly  found  the  water, 
which  had  been  accelerated  by  some  peculiar  circumstance  affecting  the  tide,  had  made  an 
alarming  progress  around  him,  and  he  found  himself  completely  encircled  :  in  this  despe- 
rate situation  an  idea  struck  him  as  the  only  hope  of  safety  ;  he  retired  to  that  part  which 
seemed  the  highest  from  its  being  yet  uncovered  by  water,  and  striking  the  barrel  of  his 
long  gun  deep  into  the  Ooze,  he  resolved  to  hold  fast  by  it,  as  well  for  a  support,  as  a  security 
against  the  waves,  and  to  wait  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  ;  he  had  reason  to  believe  a  common 
tide  would  not  have  flowed  above  his  middle  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  reasoning  on  the 
subject,  the  water  had  now  reached  him  ;  it  rippled  over  his  feet,  it  gained  his  knees,  his 
waist  ;  button  after  button  was  swallowed  up,  until  at  length  it  advanced  over  his  shoul- 
ders ;  with  a  palpitating  heart,  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost ;  still,  however,  he  held  fast 
by  his  anchor :  his  eye  was  eagerly  in  search  of  some  boat  which  might  accidentally  be 
passing,  but  none  appeared  :  a  head  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  that  sometimes 
covered  by  a  wave,  was  no  object  to  be  descried  from  the  land,  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
league  ;  nor  could  he  exert  any  sounds  of  distress  that  could  be  heard  so  far ;  while,  as  the 
exigence  would  allow,  he  was  thus  making  up  his  mind  to  the  terrors  of  certain  destruc- 
tion, his  attention  was  called  to  a  new  object ;  he  thought  he  saw  the  vppennost  button  of 
his  coat  begin  to  appear.  No  mariner  floating  on  a  wreck  could  behold  approaching 
succour  with  greater  transport  than  he  felt  at  this  transient  view  of  his  button  ;  but  the 
fluctuation  of  the  water  was  such,  and  the  turn  of  the  tide  so  slow,  that  it  was  yet  some  time 
before  he  durst  venture  to  assure  himself  that  the  button  was  fairly  above  the  level  of  the 
flood  ;  at  length  a  second  button  appearing  at  intervals,  his  sensations  may  rather  be  con- 
ceived than  described,  and  his  joy  gave  him  spirits  and  resolution  to  support  his  situation 
four  or  five  hours  longer,  imtil  the  waters  had  fully  retired." 
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are  not  tiventy  inches  high  from  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  in  this  the  Punter  by  night  drops 
down  with  the  tide,  or  uses  his  paddles  after  the  fowl ;  he  knows  their  haunts,  and  takes 
every  advantage  of  viind,  tide,  moon,  S)'c. ;  his  gun,  which  carries  as  much  as  a  little  cannon, 
is  laid  with  the  muzzle  over  the  stem  of  the  punt,  in  a  hitch,  which  regulates  the  line  of 
aim :  at  the  bottom  of  the  punt  he  lays  upon  his  belly,  and  gets  as  near  the  rout  of  fowl 
that  are  upon  the  water  as  possible  ;  when  within  the  range  of  his  gun,  he  rattles  with  his 
feet  against  the  bottom  of  his  punt,  and  when  the  fowl  begin  to  spring  at  this  unexpected 
sound,  at  that  moment  he  pulls  the  trigger,  and  cuts  a  lane  through  their  ranks ;  he  in- 
stantly follows  the  direction  of  his  shot,  and  gathers  up  those  that  are  killed,  or  just  expir- 
ing, for  very  seldom  he  makes  it  answer  to  row  after  fowl  only  wounded;  he  then  charges 
his  gun,  and  drifts  further  down  the  river,  in  hopes  of  a  second,  third,  and  successive 
shots.  By  this  mode  a  man  has  brought  home  from /owscore  to  an  hundred  Wild  Fowl,  of 
various  kinds,  in  one  night's  excursion  ;  and  this  will  not  seem  an  exaggerated  account, 
when  the  multitudes  which  in  hard  frosty  weather,  with  the  wind  at  East  or  North-east, 
haunt  the  Blackwater  River  are  known  :  the  numbers  that  are  seen  in  their  day  flights,  and 
the  noises  of  the  various  kinds  of  a  night,  are  almost  beyond  belief;  to  the  Compiler,  pre- 
pared as  he  was  to  behold  amazing  quantities,  they  exhibited  far  beyond  what  he  was  led 
to  expect,  and  to  others  who  have  seen  their  throngs,  the  astonishment  has  been  perhaps 
still  greater.  A  Punt  Shooter,  of  the  name  of  Bowles,  has  been  known  to  clear  upwards 
«f  an  hundred  pounds  in  a  season  by  his  gun  ;  the  Wild  Fowl  were  sold  to  the  Iliglers, 
&c.  at  tivo  sliillings  a  couple,  one  with  the  other  :  allowing  his  expences  to  be  only  tliirti/ 
pounds,  here  were  2600  birds  brought  home ;  an  immense  destruction,  when  the  whole 
period  allotted  for  it  does  not  much  exceed  five  months.  Forty-two  IVigeons  have  been  killed 
at  a  single  shot  in  the  day-time,  and  the  difficulty  of  approaching  the  great  flocks  offoivl  in 
the  light,  is  ten- fold.  A  man  in  whose  puiii  the  Compiler  was,  got  eighteen  Wigeons  at  one 
shot,  and  many  that  were  crippled,  escaped.  If  in  the  day,  or  at  night,  the  Punters  get  a 
shoot  at  the  fowl  at  feed  upon  the  Ooze,  they  tie  on  their  Plashes  (similar  to  the  Mud-pat- 
tens  used  in  Hampshire),  and  collect  the  spoil. 

The  best  time  for  this  shooting  is  the  first  or  second  day's  thavj  after  a  sharp  frost,  and 
when  deep  snoxu  has  long  covered  the  ground  ;  the  fowl  are  then  flying  in  every  direction 
to  dabble  in  the  fresh  water,  which  then  appears  all  around  inviting  them.  Another  favour- 
able opportunity  is  at  the  commencement  of  a  frost,  with  the  wind  strong  at  East,  and  a 
sleet  or  snow  falling  ;  if  the  guns  can  but  be  kept  dry,  there  is  no  complaint  about  the  using 
them,  and  the  fowl  in  such  weather  always  fly  loiuer  than  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear. 

In  the  day,  shooting  upon  the  river  below  Goldanger,  in  Essex,  at  half  ebb,  very  extensive 
Oozes  are  dry,  where  grows  a  long  grass  upon  which  the  Wild  Fowl  feed  ;  the  nicety  re- 
quired is,  so  to  place  the  punt  in  some  of  the  creeks  which  intersect  these  Oozes,  as  to  inter- 
cept the  birds  either  in  coming  to  their  feed  when  the  tide  recedes,  or  when  it  makes  so  as 
to  cover  the  feeding  ground,  and  drive  them  from  the  spot.  It  is  then  the  Shooter  has  full 
employment  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  ;  after  which,  the  Fowl  either  get  settled 
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upon  their  feed  beyond  the  reach  of  interruption,  or,  if  driven  from  it  by  the  tide,  they 
hasten  to  the  various  decoy  ponds  upon  that  river  to  repose  themselves. 

The  gun  proper  for  this  amusement  has  no  occasion  to  be  more  than  three  feet  eizht  inches 
in  the  barrel,  which  should  not  weigh  less  th^n  tiuehe  pounds ;  (upon  this  scale  the  whole 
gun  will  be  about  c/ghleen  pounds  weight ;)  this  quantity  of  iron  at  the  above  length  will 
be  as  capable,  or  more  so,  of  throwing  shot  sharp  and  distant  as  a  barrel  tiio  feet  longer. 
Should  this  heavy  mass  be  objected  to  as  cumbersome  to  carry,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
these  guns  are  not  meant  to  lay  upon  the  arm,  or  to  be  carried  about  in  the  fields  ;  the 
Shooter  is  either  seated  in  a  boat,  or  upon  a  marsh  ;  in  either  situation  the  gun  does  not 
fatigue  him,  since  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  elevate  it  as  the  Wild  Fowl  fly  over  his  head ; 
and,  after  firing  and  charging,  let  it  again  lay  beside  him  until  fresh  objects  require  its  use. 
Without  this  ponderous  substance,  no  man  can  stand  the  recoil  of  a  gun  that  will  cany  a 
sufficient  charge  for  doing  execution  at  great  lengths,  and  to  kill  many  birds  at  a  shoot;  a 
common  fowling-piece  may  do  its  business  well,  so  far  as  its  capacity  extends,  but  it  will 
carry  very  few  pellets  of  either  single  or  double  Bristol  shot  ;  the  latter  is  generally  used  by 
the  Punters  for  day,  and  the  former  for  night  shooting  :  the  largest,  B.  B.  patent  shot,  is  too 
light  for  either,  but  even  with  that,  a  gun  with  a  common  sized  bore  would  not  carry  enough 
to  do  any  great  execution,  if  a  rout  of  Fowl  was  ever  so  numerous  :  a  convincing  proof 
Major  Cart  WRIGHT  has  given  upon  this  point  whilst  he  was  upon  the  coast  oi  Labrador. 

"  I  got  a  shot  at  about  forty  Eider  Ducks,  pretty  well  doubled  up,  and  killed  three  ;  also 
crippled  five  or  six  more,  but  got  only  one  ;  for  both  the  weather  and  water  were  so  cold, 
that  my  Grei/hound,  who  has  learnt  from  the  Kexvfoundland  dogs  to  fetch  birds  out  of  the 
water,  would  go  in  but  once  ;  they  were  a  very  fine  shot  for  a  large  gun,  but  my  double 
barrel  has  so  small  a  bore,  that  it  carries  no  more  than  ffty-tiuo  grains  of  B.  B.  shot." 

The  same  Gentleman  has  written  various  observations  he  made  upon  the  velocity  of  the 
flight  of  Wild  Fowl,  which  shew  the  necessity  of  a  barrel  that  will  bear  the  explosion  of 
an  additional  quantity  of  gunpowder,  so  as  to  throw  shot  thickly  and  strongly  to  a  distance, 
with  an  equal  rapidity  to  the  volant  object ;  and  also  how  requisite  it  is,  to  aim  before  Wild 
Fowl  that  are  either  approaching,  and  must  be  fired  at  almost  perpendicular  ;  or,  when  cros- 
sing the  Shooter  to  the  right  or  left,  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  is  such,  especially  if  aided  by 
z  fresh  of  wind,  that  considerable  allowances  must  be  made  for  it.  The  lock  of  a  Wild  Fowl 
gun  cannot  be  too  good  ;  the  nicest  care  should  be  observed  in  regulating  its  movements 
to  the  utmost  degree  of  quickness,  and  that  all  its  parts  are  at  the  same  time  perfectly  safe. 

"  In  my  way  hither  (says  Major  C.)  I  measured  the  flight  of  the  Eider  Duckshy  the  fol- 
lowing method,  viz.  on  arriving  oH Duck  Island,  six  miles  distant  from  Henley  Tickle,  I  caused 
the  people  to  lie  on  their  oars,  and  when  I  saw  the  flash  of  the  guns,  which  were  fired  at  a 
flock  of  Ducks  as  they  passed  through  the  latter,  I  obseived  by  my  watch  how  long  they 
were  in  flying  abreast  of  us.  The  result  of  very  many  observations,  ascertained  the  rate  of 
their  flight  to  be  ninety  miles  an  hour," 
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During  the  time  of  long  frosts,  if  going  upon  the  water  or  into  the  marshes,  after  the 
Wild  Fold,  does  not  suit  the  Shooter's  convenience  or  choice,  by  attending  the  brooks  and 
small  rivers  that  are  only  partially  frozen,  carlj/  of  a  morning,  and  following  their  course, 
he  may  frequently  find  diversion,  and  be  almost  certain  of  meeting  with  ivild  Ducks  search- 
ing both  for  feed  and  fresh  water,  he  will  also  be  equally  sure  to  get  shots,  for  they  will  not 
rise  until  he  is  close  upon  them.  In  extreme  severity  of  frost,  with  much  and  permanent 
Snow,  the  warm  springs  which  do  not  freeze  are  spots  that  then  seldom  fail,  as  the  ivild  Ducks 
are  confined  to  these  places,  in  order  to  procure  the  aquatic  herbs  growing  there,  and  which 
are  almost  the  sole  food  that  remains  for  them  at  this  inclement  period. 


There  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  Lajigiiage  invented  by  Sportsmen  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  acquainted  with,  and 
some  of  the  terms  are  still  continued. 

A  Sege  of  Herons  and  of  Bitterns  ;  an  herd  of  Swans,  of  Cranes,  and  of  Curlews  ;  a  dap- 
ping of  Sheldrakes;  a  spring  of  Teals;  a  cova-t  of  Coots  ;  a^  gaggle  of  Geese  ;  a  badelynge  of 
Ducks;  z  sord  or  sute  of  Mallards;  a  muster  of  Peacocks;  a  nye  of  Pheasants;  a  if  ry  of 
Quails  ;  a  covey  of  Partridges  ;  a  congregation  of  Plovers  ;  a  flight  of  Doves  ;  a  dule  of 
Turkies  ;  a  ivalk  of  Snipes ;  a/«/Z  of  Woodcocks  ;  a  brood  of  Hens  ;  a  building  of  Rooks ; 
z  murmuration  of  Starlings;  zn  exaltation  of  Larks;  s. flight  of  Swallows;  a  host  of  Spar- 
rows ;  a  watch  of  Nightingales  ;  and  a  charm  of  Goldfinches. 

When  Beasts  went  together  in  companies,  there  was  said  to  be  a  pride  of  I^ions  ;  a  Icps  of 
Leopards  ;  an  he7-d  of  Harts,  of  Bucks,  and  of  all  sorts  of  Deer  ;  a  bery  of  Roes  ;  a  sloth 
of  Bears  ;  a  singular  of  Boars  ;  a  soivnder  of  wild  Swine  ;  a  dryft  of  tame  Swine  ;  a  route  of 
Wolves ;  a  harrass  of  Horses  ;  a  rag  of  Colts  ;  a  stud  of  Mares  ;  a  pace  of  Asses  ;  a  baven 
of  Mules  ;  a  team  of  Oxen  ;  a  drove  of  Kine  ;  a  flock  of  Sheep  ;  z  tribe  of  Goats  ;  a  sculk 
of  Foxes  ;  a  cete  of  Badgers  ;  a  richess  of  Martins ;  a  fesynes  of  Ferrets  ;  a  huske  or  a  down 
of  Hares ;  a  nest  of  Rabbits  ;  a  clowder  of  Cats,  and  a  kendel  of  young  Cats  ;  a  shrewdness 
of  Apes,  and  a  labour  of  Moles  ;  and,  when  animals  were  retired  to  rest,  a  Hart  was  said  to 
be  harboured,  a  Buck  lodged,  a  Roebuck  bedded,  a  Hare  formed,  a  Rabbit  set,  a  Fox  ken- 
nelled, a  Martin  tree'd,  an  Otter  watched,  a  Badger  earthed,  a  Boar  couched  :  hence,  to  express 
their  dislodging,  they  say,  imhurbour  the  Hart,  rouse  the  Buck,  start  the  Hare,  boU  the 
Rabbit,  unkennel  the  Fox,  untree  the  Martin,  vmt  the  Otter,  dig  the  Badger,  and  rear  the 
Boar.  Two  Greyhounds  were  called  a  brace ;  three  a  leash;  but  two  Spaniels  or  Harriers 
were  called  a  couple,  and  three,  a  couple  and  half:  there  was  also  a  dilute  of  Hounds  for  a 
number  ;  a  litter  of  Whelps,  and  a  cowardice  of  Curs. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  above  sort  of  Phraseology  was  not  confined  to  Birds 
and  Beasts,  but  extended  itself  to  the  various  rajiks  and  professions  of  Men,  as  the  follow- 
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ing  Specimens  will  shew.  A  state  of  Princes  ;  a  skulk  of  Friars  ;  a  skulk  of  Thieves  ;  an 
observance  of  Hermits ;  a  sultittie  of  Serjeants  ;  an  untruth  of  Sompners ;  a  li/ing  of  Par- 
doners ;  a  muhiplying  of  Husbands  ;  an  incredihiliti/  of  Cuckolds  ;  a  s({feguard  of  Porters  ; 
a  stalk  of  Foresters  ;  a  blast  of  Hunters ;  a  draught  of  Butlers  ;  a  tempa-ance  of  Cooks ; 
a  melody  of  Harpers  ;  a  poverty  of  Pipers  ;  a  drunkaiship  of  Coblers ;  a  disguising  of  Tai- 
lors ;  a  ivandering  of  Tinkers  ;  a  malepertness  of  Pedlars  ;  a  fighting  of  Beggars  ;  a  rayfid 
(that  is  a  netful)  of  Knaves ;  a  WmsA  of  Boys  ;  a  bevy  of  Ladies  ;  a  nonpalience  of  Wives  ; 
a  gaggle  of  Women  ;  a  gaggle  of  Geese  ;  a  superfluity  of  Nuns ;  and  a  /(erd  of  Harlots. 
It  was  also  applied  to  inanimate  things ;  as  a  caste  of  Bread,  a  cluster  of  Grapes,  &c. 

ila\Ds;  reMng  to  fsaati  jFo^dL 

By  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  11.  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  last  day  of  June  yearly,  no 
person  shall  withdraw,  take,  destroy,  or  convey  any  eggs  of  Wild  Fowl,  from  or  in  any 
nest  where  they  shall  be  laid,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment  for  one  year,  and  to  forfeit  for 
every  egg  of  any  Crane  or  Bustard,  20  d.  ;  of  a  Bcttour  or  Shovelard  8d, ;  and  for  every  egg 
of  Mallard,  Teal,  or  other  Wild  Foxvl  (except  Crows,  Ravens,  Boscards,  and  other  fowl  not 
used  to  be  eaten),  1  d.  ;  half  to  the  King,  and  half  to  him  that  will  sue  by  action  of  debt. 
And  Justices  have  a  power  to  enquire,  hear,  and  determine  the  same,  as  in  cases  of  Tres- 
pass. 

No  person  between  the  last  day  of  May  and  the  last  day  of  August,  yearly,  shall  take,  or 
cause  to  be  taken,  any  wild  Ducks,  Mallards,  Wigeons,  Teals,  or  wild  Geese,  with  nets 
or  other  engines,  on  pain  of  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  to  forfeit  for  every  fowl  so  taken 
4  (/.  And  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  may  hear  and  determine  the  same,  as  in  cases  of  Tres- 
pass.    25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  11. 

Nevertheless,  any  gentleman,  or  any  other,  that  may  dispend  40*.  a  year  freehold,  may 
hunt  and  take  such  wild  Fowl,  with  their  spaniels  only,  without  using  any  net  or  other 
engine,  except  the  long  bow.     Id. 

Every  person  who  shall  shoot  at,  kill,  or  destroy,  with  any  gun  or  bow,  any  Mallard, 
Duck,  Teal,  or  Wigeon,  and  the  same  be  proved  by  confession,  or  oath  of  two  witnesses, 
before  two  Justices,  shall  be  committed  to  goal  for  three  mohths,  unless  he  pay  to  the 
Churchwardens,  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  20s.  for  each  fowl,  or  after  one  month  after  the 
commitment,  become  bound  in  two  sureties,  in  20/.  each,  not  to  offend  again.  1  J.  c. 
2/.  s.  2. 

But  by  a  subsequent  Statute,  if  any  Person  whatsoever  {between  June  i  lini  October  i, 
yearly,)  shall  by  hays,  tunnels,  or  other  nets,  drive  and  take  any  wild  Duck,  Teal,  Widgeon, 
or  any  other  Water  Fowl,  in  any  place  of  resort  for  wild  Fowl  in  the  moulting  season,  and 
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shall  be  convicted  thereof  before  one  Justice,  by  the  oath  of  one  witness,  he  shall,  for  every 
such  fowl,  forfeit  5s.  half  to  the  informer,  and  half  to  the  poor,  by  distress,  rendering  the 
overplus  above  the  penalty  and  charges  of  distress,  or  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, not  exceeding  one  month,  nor  less  than  fourteen  days,  to  be  whipt  and  kept  to  hard 
labour.  And  the  net  to  be  seized  and  destroyed  in  the  presence  of  the  Justice.  9  Ann. 
C.  25.  s.  4.  10  Geo.  2.  c.  32.  5.  10. 


a^inion  of  an  eminent  Counsel  taken  on  ttjt  ioh 
looping  Case  relating  to  WBUtt  jFo\dI. 

A  Notice,  of  which  the  following  is  a  Copy,  has  been  inserted  in  the  Public  Papers. 

"  To    Gunners  and  Puntmen. 

"  Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  above  description  of  persons,  that  the  several  proprietors 
"  and  occupiers  of  Decoys,  on  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Black- 
•'  water,  in  this  County,  have  entered  into  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
"  secuting  such  persons  as  shall  hereafter  by  fowling,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
"  disturb  the  wild  Fowl  in  or  near  such  Decoys,  or  hinder  or  prevent  their  resort 
"  thereto  ;  and  any  person  or  persons  giving  information  of  any  such  offender  or 
"  offenders,  and  afterwards  by  their  evidence  substantiate  the  necessary  facts, 
"  will  receive  Five  Guineas  reward. 

"  Wm.  Lawrence, 
"  Maiden,  11th  Sept.  1800.  "  Solicitor  to  the  Association." 

It  appears,  from  the  general  form  and  wording  of  the  Notice,  that  certain  persons  have 
entered  into  an  association  to  prosecute  any  persons  who  may  in  any  manner  disturb  the 
wild  Fowl,  or  hinder  or  prevent  their  resorting  to  the  Decoys,  on  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  river  Blackwater ;  and  it  is  supposed,  from  the  advertisement  having  been 
inserted  at  this  season  of  the  year,  that  it  is  meant  to  deter,  or  rather  prohibit,  the  killing 
pf  wild  Fowl  by  the  description  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  Notice,  out  of  the  moulting 
season,  and  that  it  is  warranted  by  some  remote  Act  of  Parliament,  and  if  not,  that  the 
Proprietors  and  Occupiers  of  Decoys  are  seeking  to  establish  an  exclusive  property  in 
birds  which  are  fercc  naturte. 

The  Act  of  the  1st  J.  c.  27.  s.  2.  prohibits  the  shooting  of  wild  Fowl  under  certain 
penalties  ;  but  we  apprehend,  as  the  Act  was  a  limited  one,  it  has  expired,  and  given  place 
to  the  various  subsequent  laws  and  acts  which  have  been  made  and  passed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  and  encouraging  the  breed  of  wild  Fowl  ;  and  that  the  Acts  of  the  gth  Ann.  c.  25. 
and  the  10th  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  by  which  persons  are  also  prohibited  from  driving  and 
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taking  any  wild  Fowl,  under  certain  penalties,  in  the  moulting  season,  viz,  by  the  latter 
Act,  extended  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  first  of  October,  are  the  only  remaining  existing 
laws  relative  to  wild  Fowl  ;  and  that  the  penalties  do  not  attach  upon  persons  killing  wild 
Fowl  out  of  the  moulting  season,  or  that  an  action  can  be  maintained  against  any  person 
who  shall  kill  any  wild  Fowl  out  of  the  moulting  season,  except  for  trespass  done  on  ano- 
ther's grounds  in  the  destruction  of  the  birds. 

Presuming  we  are  correct  in  this  view,  it  is  now  submitted  on  the  following  statement  of 
the  Gunners  and  Puntmen's  Case,  with  respect  to  their  preventing  the  resort  of  the  wild 
Fowl  to  the  Decoys  frorri  the  river  Blackwater,  how  far  the  Owners  and  Occupiers  of 
the  Decoys  can  enter  into  an  association,  and  carry  on  a  prosecution  against  them,  if  they 
continue  to  do  so  ? 

The  river  Blackwater  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  and  the 
Decoys  are  pits  or  ponds,  either  on  the  shore,  or  at  some  little  distance  from  the  river ;  to 
which  the  birds  resort  to  rest,  when  they  have  done  feeding  on  the  banks  or  ooze  of  the 
river.  The  Puntmen  and  Gunners,  in  the  winter  season,  usually  go  in  small  boats  to  shoot 
the  birds  ;  but  they  do  not  attempt  to  shoot  them  at  the  Decoys,  or  go  on  shore  for  that 
purpose. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  your  opinion  is  requested  in  behalf  of  the  Gunners 
and  Puntmen  on  the  following  points. 

FIRST.  Will  an  Action  of  Trespass  lie  against  the  Gunners  and  Puntmen  for  killing 
and  taking  the  wild  Fowl  in  the  River  in  the  Winter  Season,  or  for  shooting  the 
wild  Fowl,  when  on  the  wing,  whilst  they  are  in  their  boats  upon  the  River  ? 

I  apprehend  no  Action  of  Trespass  will  lie  against  the  Gunners  or  Puntmen  for  killing 
and  taking  the  wild  Fowl  in  the  River,  or  for  shooting  the  wild  Fowl  when  on  the  wing, 
whilst  they  are  in  their  boats  upon  the  River,  because  they  are  ferm  imtura,  and  not  the 
distinct  property  of  any  one  ;  but  if  they  go  upon  the  land  of  another  to  do  the  act,  they 
will  be  Trespassers  In  going  upon  such  land,  and  may  be  sued  for  such  Trespass. 

SECOND.  If  you  are  of  opinion  an  Action  of  Trespass  will  lie,  can  such  Action  be 
maintained  by  the  Owners  and  Occupiers  of  the  Decoys,  who  form  the  Asso- 
ciation, or  will  it  not  amount  to  Maintenance  of  Action ;  and  in  that  case,  by 
whom  can  the  Action  be  brought  ? 

If  the  Owners  and  Occupiers  of  the  Decoys  bring  actions  In  the  names  of  third  persons 
for  Trespasses,  and  support  such  actions  at  their  own  expence,  I  apprehend  It  would  be 
unlawful  maintenance,  for  which  an  Indictment  would  lie,  or  that  the  party  grieved  might 
maintain  an  Action. 
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There  are  three  kinds  commonly  used  in  Shooting:  the  Setter,  tlie 
Pointer,  and  the  Spaniel.  It  is  not  designed  in  this  work  to  enter 
into  minute  directions  for  breaking  them;  that  is  a  province  few- 
gentlemen  chuse  to  undertake,  and  very  properly  have  their  dogs  made 
to  understand  their  business,  before  they  take  them  into  the  field : 
however,  a  method  will  be  here  concisely  mentioned,  and  which  the 
experience  of  one,  who  has  broke  as  many  and  as  capital  dogs  as  any 
man  of  his  age,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  always  led  him  to  adopt. 

For  breaking  Pointer  or  Setter,  get  a  check  collar,  with  a  line  nearly  twenty  yards  long ;  peg 
the  dog  down,  and  give  him  the  word  (take  heed  !  or  any  other)  ;  make  him  drop,  and  let 
him  lay  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  walking  round,  and  using  the  word ;  afterwards  walk  up, 
and  give  him  a  small  piece  of  cheese.  Take  the  dog  upon  a  slack  line,  drop  him,  and  act  as 
above  every  morning  for  a  fortnight,  until  he  perfectly  knows  the  ivord,  then  hunt  him 
at  first  single  ;  when  on  the  strong  haunt  of  birds,  use  the  word  and  stop  him  ;  reward  him 
as  above  with  a  piece  of  cheese,  and  so  encourage  him  until  he  knows  his  game :  serve 
each  dog  in  the  same  way  for  fourteen  days  ;  then  take  two  or  three  dogs  upon  check  collars  ; 
peg  down  one  before  the  other,  give  the  word,  and  make  them  back  each  other  four  morn- 
ings successively  ;  afterwards  hunt  them  together. 

To  teach  Pointers  or  Setters  to  bring  their  game,  get  a  rabbit's  skin  stuffed  ;  begin  by 
throwing  it  in  a  room,  and  let  the  dog  have  a  small  line  on  his  collar;  when  he  takes  up  the 
skin,  bring  him  to  you  with  a  gentle  pull,  with  the  skin  in  his  mouth  ;  encourage  him  three 
or  four  times,  and  then  take  the  line  off:  when  the  dog  begins  to  enjoy  it,  take  a  small  line 
and  run  it  through  a  pulley  fixt  at  the  top  of  a  room,  tie  the  rabbit  skin  to  one  end  of  the 
line,  keep  the  other  in  hand,  fire  a  pistol,  and  let  the  skin  drop  ;  the  dog  will  soon  be  fond 
of  the  sport,  and  readily  bring  every  head  of  game  that  is  shot.  Break  all  the  dogs  in 
this  way,  and  then  take  two  or  three  together  into  a  room,  fire  the  pistol,  and  order  first 
one,  and  then  another  dog,  to  bring  the  skin,  and  they  will  soon  be  perfect. 

To  break  a  tvili  Spaniel,  fasten  a  wide  leather  strap,  about  four  feet  long,  to  his  collar, 
with  a  swivel  ;  this  he  will  tread  on,  and  throw  himself  over,  and  will  by  that  means  soon 
be  checked,  and  rendered  handy  and  obedient.  Spaniels  may  be  taught  to  bring  the  game 
by  the  same  mode  of  instruction  as  the  Pointers  or  Setters  ;  there  should  however  be 
but  one  Spaniel  in  a  Team  that  does  this,  if  more,  tliey  will  break  the  game  in  struggling 
which  shall  carry  it. 
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Directions  for  the  breeding  of  Dogs,  as  they  apply  generally,  have  been  already  given  in 
the  49  and  50th  pages  of  the  first  volume;  but  as  they  will  take  no  long  time  to  repeat,  they 
are  here  inserted.  Never  breed  from  an  old  Dog  and  an  old  Bitch  ;  if  one  party  muU  be 
aged,  it  had  best  be  the  latter ;  but  age  on  either  side  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 

Winter  Whelps  of  all  sorts  of  Dogs  are  best,  although  the  difficulty  in  rearing  the  produce, 
and  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  bitch  for  some  weeks,  are  strong  reasons  against  it,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  many  ;  but  the  few  that  survive  and  are  reared,  amply  recompense  these  obstacles. 
At  three  or  four  days  old,  part  of  the  staiis  should  be  twisted  off,  and  the  dew  claws  be  cut 
off  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissars.  Puppies  will  soon  learn  to  lap  milk,  which  will  relieve 
the  mother  ;  at  six  weeks  old  they  may  be  separated,  and  should  then  be  wormed. 

The  dog,  to  be  complete  in  his  form,  should  have  round  small  feet,  legs  strong,  straight, 
and  muscular ;  the  shoulders  fall  properly  into  the  back,  not  upright ;  chest  well  let  down  ; 
loins  good ;  back  not  too  long  ;  elbows  play  finely  in  their  action,  and  come  well  in  ;  thighs 
and  gaskins  broad  and  strong. 

Many  recipes  for  the  disorders  of  Dogs  have  been  already  stated  ;  the  following  will,  it 
is  hoped,  not  uselessly  increase  the  number. 

For  the  Distemper,  so  soon  as  the  symptoms  appear,  give  an  ounce  of  castor-oil,  and  after 
its  operation  has  ceased,  give  the  following  powder,  mixed  up  with  butter  into  a  bolus, 
every  tivo  hours,  keeping  the  dog  warm,  and  supplying  him  frequently  with  warm  milk  or 
water-gruel :  should  the  medicine  occasion  sickness  or  purging,  the  quantity  and  frequency 
of  the  doses  are  to  be  abated. 

Crocus  metallorum  finely  levigated,  and  white  antimonial  powder,  each  six  grains,  and 
diaphoretic  calx  ofantimoni/,  ten  grains  for  one  dose. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  above  dose  is  sufficient  for  a  Pointer,  or  Fox-hound,  of 
iix  or  eight  months  old,  and  that  the  quantity  is  to  be  varied  according  to  the  size  and  age  of 
the  Dog, 

Rhubarb  and  jalap  mixed,  as  much  as  will  lay  on  a  shilling,  is  an  excellent  common 
physic.  For  Dogs  foul  ivithin,  Jive  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  given  in  a  piece  of  hogslard. 
For  a  Surfeit,  one  ounce  of  sulphur,  half  an  ounce  of  antimony,  mixed  together  ;  a  small 
ball  in  butter,  to  be  given  to  the  Dog,  and  the  sore  place  well  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of 
white  hellebore  root  powdered,  and  hogslard  ;  the  Dog  to  be  kept  from  water  if  he  licks  the 
ointment.  To  make  the  hair  grow,  when  the  Surfeit  or  sharp  humour  prevents  the  wound 
healing,  take  a  piece  of  fresh  butter  and  boil  in  a  spoon,  to  which  add  a  common  charge  of 
gunpowder  ;  mix  well,  and  anoint  the  part  at  night ;  wash  off  the  ointment  with  vinegar 
in  the  morning  :   repeat  this  for  two  or  three  times. 
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For  the  Hed  Mange,  Two  ounces  of  white  hellebore  in  powder,  mixt  in  one  quart  of  the 
grounds  of  strong  beer,  made  warm  ;  rub  the  dog  well  all  over,  and  dry  it  in  with  a  good 
fire ;  be  careful  that  it  does  not  touch  his  eyes  :  put  the  dog  in  a  warm  place,  and  keep 
him  frofti  water/o«r  hours  after  the  application. 

For  a  wound  from  shot.  Oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  Camomile,  and  aqua  rita,  of  each  two 
ounces,  and  half  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  well  mixed  together.  A  second  is  goose  grease,  melted 
and  strained  through  a  sieve,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  best  spirits  of  wine  and  spirits  of 
turpentine :  of  the  three  articles,  put  rather  most  of  the  goose  grease,  which  must  be  fresh, 
and  strained  quite  clear  and  fine. 

To  dry  up  a  Bitch's  milk  :  take  goose  grease  and  rum,  equal  portions,  rub  the  teats  once 
or  twice  a  day  ;  if  the  case  is  bad,  for  three  or  four  days.  Brandy  and  sallad-oil,  used  in 
the  same  way,  will  have  a  similar  effect. 

For  a  Dog  that  hzsjits  when  hunting,  strike  him  smartly  with  a  whip  or  stick  until  he  is 
iroused  ;  the  stimulus  from  the  blows  will  recover  as  well  as  letting  blood,  and  prevent  a  too 
great  effusion,  which  is  often  the  case  when  bled  in  the  field. 

For  a  Canker  in  the  Ear,  boil  two  ounces  of  best  shag  tobacco  in  a  quart  of  water  until 
one  pint  is  consumed  ;  dip  the  Dog's  ears,  as  it  is,  boiling  hot  into  the  tobacco- water,  until 
two  inches  above  the  cankered  part ;  repeat  it  three  successive  days.  To  bring  the  hair 
again,  burn  some  old  shoe,  and  mix  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  hogslard,  and  frequently 
anoint  the  ears  ;  but  the  readiest  and  best  way  to  rid  dogs  of  Cankers,  is  to  apply  the  round- 
ing iron. 

For  a  bite  from  other  Dogs,  or  a  cut,  bruise,  or  sprain ;  take  two  ounces  of  oil  of  origanum, 
two  of  oil  of  swallows,  and  one  ounce  of  oil  oi  thyme ;  dress  the  wound  with  a  few  drops, 
or  rub  the  bruise  or  sprain  with  it. 

To  destroy  Ticks,  rub  the  dogs  over  with  oil.  The  manner  oil  operates  is  by  stop- 
ping up  their  spiracula,  or  breathing  pores  :  a  few  drops  of  oil  poured  on  a  wasp  so  as  to 
cover  it,  destroys  it  in  a  few  seconds. 

To  break  a  sheep-biting  dog,  take  some  wool  off  a  sheep's  rump,  steep  it  in  train  oil,  put 
it  in  the  dog's  jaws,  and  sew  up  his  mouth.  For  WWing  poidtrt/,  boil  a  chicken  in  its  fea- 
thers, take  it  hot  fron*  the  boiler,  squeeze  the  water  from  and  put  it  into  his  jaws,  and  tie 
them  together. 

Pointers  and  Setters  feet,  particularly  the  former,  are  frequently  chafed  ;  their  feet  should 
always,  after  being  hunted,  be  thoroughly  washed  with  salt  and  water,  and,  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  be  well  rubbed  with  hogslards. 
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is  too  well  known  to  need  description  :  many  of  them  are  apt  to  be 
thin  across  the  loins;  of  course,  in  the  breeding  them,  that  defect  will 
be  endeavoured  to  be  rectified  by  the  strength  and  proper  form  in  that 
part  of  the  Dog  and  Bitch  bred  from. 

Setters  are  said  to  require  much  icater,  and  not  to  endure  heat  or  thirst  equal  to  the  Pointer  ; 
their  iioses  are  undoubtedly  superior,  their  feet  more  durable  ;  and,  barring  the  above  ob- 
jection (on  which  the  compiler,  sporting  in  a  country  where  water  was  in  plenty,  is  not 
competent  to  expatiate),  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  Pointer.  Very  excellent  Dogs  have  been 
the  produce  between  the  Setter  and  Pointer ;  probably  a  cross  might  be  so  obtained  as 
to  greatly  improve  both  kinds.  The  Setter,  as  well  as  the  Pointer,  possess  much  intellect : 
from  the  different  services  in  which  the  dog  is  employed,  we  perceive  his  intelligence  makes 
two  sorts  of  progress  ;  the  one  is  derived  from  the  instruction  that  is  bestowed  upon  him, 
that  is,  from  the  habits  to  which  we  form  him  by  means  of  caresses  and  punishments  ;  the 
other  is  ascribable  to  the  experience  of  the  animal  himself;  to  the  reflections  he  makes  on 
the  facts  that  pass  under  his  notice,  and  the  sensations  he  derives  from  his  feelings  :  but 
both  are  in  proportion  to  their  wants,  and  the  degree  of  interest  that  excite  his  attention. 
If,  for  example,  ^partridge  is  wounded,  and  an  old  experienced  Dog  comes  upon  the  trace, 
he  will  pursue  it ;  nor  will  the  voice  or  threats  of  his  master  produce  any  effect :  he  knows 
that  he  serves  him  by  his  disobedience,  and  the  caresses  that  succeed  upon  the  bird's  being 
caught,  soon  tell  him  that  he  did  right  to  disobey.  The  practice  of  intelligent  sports- 
men therefore  is,  to  instruct  young  dogs,  and  leave  the  old  ones  to  themselves*. 

Of  ihi  stoutness  ol  the  Setter,  the  late  Mr.  Elwes  mentioned  a  decisive  proof  to  a 
friend,  assuring  him,  that  a  Setter  of  the  breed  for  which  Mr.  E,  was  so  famous,  in  follow- 

*  I  once  had  a  Pointer  that  would  always  go  round  close  to  the  hedges  of  a  field  before 
he  would  quarter  his  ground  :  the  Dog  was  sensible  that  he  most  frequently  found 
his  game  in  the  course  of  this  circuit,  and  therefore  very  naturally  took  the  readiest  road 
to  discover  it.  A  Setter,  to  whom  I  had  shot  for  three  seasons,  once  left  me  when  shoot- 
ing in  a  country  distant  from  home,  and  returned  to  the  inn  which  we  had  set  out  from 
that  morning.  I  had  fired  seven  or  eight  times  without  dropping  a  bird,  and  have  no 
doubt  but  my  want  of  skill  occasioned  Sancho's  distaste  ;  for,  after  riding  back  to  the  inn, 
and  again  taking  him  into  the  field,  he  soon  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  regaining  his  con- 
fidence, and  for  seventeen  successive  shots,  not  a  bird  was  missed.  A  perfect  reconcilia- 
tion was  the  consequence. 
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ing  him  to  London,  hunted  all  the  fields  adjoining  the  road  through  a  distance  of  sixi^ 
miles. 

The  late  Doctor  Hugh  Smith  related  the  following  tale  of  a  Setter,  and  from  whence 
he  maintained  that  a  Bitch  and  Dog  may  fall  passionately  in  love  with  each  other  : — "  As 
the  Doctor  was  travelling  from  Midhurst  into  Hampshire,  the  Dogs,  as  usual  in  country 
places,  ran  out  barking  as  he  was  passing  through  a  village,  and  amongst  them  he  observed 
a  little  ugly  Cur,  that  was  particularly  eager  to  ingratiate  himself  with  a  Setter  bitch  that 
accompanied  the  Doctor :  whilst  stopping  to  water  his  horse,  he  remarked  how  amorous 
the  Cur  continued,  and  how  courteous  the  Setter  seemed  to  her  admirer. — Provoked  to  see 
a  creature  of  Dido's  high  blood  so  obsequious  to  such  mean  addresses,  the  Doctor  drew 
one  of  his  pistols  and  shot  the  Cur  ;  he  then  had  the  Bitch  carried  on  horseback  for  several 
miles  :  from  that  day,  however,  she  lost  her  appetite,  eat  little  or  nothing,  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  go  abroad  with  her  master,  or  attend  to  his  call,  but  seemed  to  repine  like  a  creature 
in  love,  and  express  sensible  concern  for  the  loss  of  her  gallant.  Partridge  season  came, 
but  Dido  had  no  nose.  Some  time  after,  she  was  coupled  to  a  Setter  of  great  excellence, 
which  with  no  small  difficulty  had  been  procured  to  have  a  breed  from,  and  all  the  caution 
that  even  the  Doctor  himself  could  take  was  strictly  exerted,  that  the  whelps  might  be 
pure  and  unmixed  ;  yet  not  a  puppy  did  Dido  bring  forth  but  what  was  the  picture  and 
colour  of  the  Cur,  that  he  had  so  many  months  before  destroyed.  The  Doctor  fumed,  and, 
had  he  not  personally  paid  such  attention  to  preserve  the  intercourse  uncontaminated, 
would  have  suspected,  that  some  negligence  had  occasioned  this  disappointment :  but  his 
views  were  in  many  subsequent  litters  also  defeated,  for  Dido  never  produced  a  whelp 
which  was  not  exactly  similar  to  the  unfortunate  Cur,  who  was  her  first  and  murdered 
lover.'' 

The  following  Bond,  given  for  the  breaking  of  a  Setter,  shews  the 
price  of  such  labour  upwards  of  a  centiirij  ago,  and  the  formality  of 
the  contract  to  perform  it. 

«  Ribbesford,  Oct.  7,  1685. 
"  I  John  Harris,  of  Willdon,  in  the  parish  of  Hastlebury,  in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
yeoman,  for  and  in  consideration  of  ten  shillings  of  lawful  English  money  this  day  received 
of  Henry  Herbert,  of  Ribbesford,  in  the  said  county,  Esq.  and  of  thirty  shillings  more  of 
like  money  by  him  promised  to  be  hereafter  pay'd  me,  doe  hereby  covenant  and  promise  to 
and  with  the  said  Henry  Herbert,  his  exurs  and  admijrs,  that  I  will,  from  the  day 
of  the  date  hereof,  untill  the  first  day  of  March  next,  well  and  sufficiently  mayntayne 
and  keepe  a  Spanill  Bitch  named  'Suaud,  this  day  deleivered  into  my  custody  by  the  said 
Henry  Herbert,  and  will  before  the  said  first  day  of  March  next  fully  and  effectually 
traine  up  and  teach  the  said  Bitch  to  sitt  Partridges,  Pheasants,  and  other  Game,  as  well  and 
exactly  as  the  best  sitting  Dogges  usually  sett  the  same.  And  the  said  Bitch,  so  trayned 
and  taught,  shall  and  will  dilivere  to  the  said  Henry  Herbert,  or  whom  he  shall  appoint  to 
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receive  hei",  att  his  house  in  Ribbesfoid  aforsaid,  on  the  first  day  of  March  next.  And  if 
at  any  time  after  the  said  Bitch  shall,  for  want  of  use  or  practise,  or  iTrwise,  forgett  to  sett 
Game  as  aforesaid  I  will  at  my  costes  and  charges  maynetayne  her  for  a  month,  or  longer, 
as  often  as  need  shall  require,  to  trayne  up  and  teach  her  to  sett  Game  as  aforsaid,  and  shall 
and  will  fully  and  efiectually  teach  her  to  sett  Game  as  well  and  exactly  as  is  above  men- 
tyon'd. 

Witnesse  my  hand  and  seale  the  day  and  year  first  above  written, 

JOHN   HARRIS,  his  X  Mark. 
Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of  fl.  PAYNE,  his  X  Mark." 

The  Setters,  as  well  as  the  Springing  Spaniels,  are  subject  when  old  to  a  disorder  in  the 
head,  which  causes  an  offensive  running  from  the  cars:  it  is  a  disease  brought  on  by  age, 
and  increases  with  it  ;  and  for  which  .the  compiler,  who  has  been  told,  and  has  tried  a 
variety  of  remedies,  never  found  one  that  could  cure  or  alleviate, 

are  Dogs  of  foreign  extraction,  and  to  our  ancestors  were  unknown : 
at  present  they  are  of  such  various  sorts,  and  soiue  good  of  each,  that 
Sportsmen  form  diflFerent  opinions  of  their  superiority ;  those  most 
generally  approved  are  of  a  middle  size,  well  made,  light  and  strong. 
A  small  Pointer,  though  excellent,  can  be  of  little  service  in  thick, 
high  stubble,  strong  iuniips,  or  heath  ;  and  the  feet  of  a  large  heavy 
Dog  will  soon  be  flayed  by -hunting,  in  carrying  his  own  weight. 

The  Spanish  Pointer  was  the  origin  of  this  species  of  Dog,  which  possesses  all  the 
gravity  of  his  nation,  both  in  the  solemnity  of  his  appearance  and  the  slowness  of  his 
motions;  his  nose  is  very  delicate;  but  the  pace  he  goes  at  is  ill  calculated  for  any 
country  but  where  Game  is  most  abundant.  A  cross  from  the  Spaniard  with  the  Setter  or 
Fox-bound,  has  often  succeeded  :  other  intermixtures  from  the  issue  of  this  first  cross  have 
also  answered  the  sportsman's  wishes,  and  procured  him  capital  diversion.  The  most 
remarkable  Dog  of  this  class,  not  only  as  to  the  price  he  sold  for,  but  likewise  for  the 
singular  mode  of  finding  his  game,  was  Dai/i,  a  Dog  belonging  to  Colonel  Thornton  ; 
he  had  a  close  cross  from  the  Fox-hound,  and  was  sold  to  the  late  Sir  Richard  Symons 
ior  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  worth  of  Champaign  and  Burgundi/,  which  had  been  bought 
at  the  French  Amhassador's  sale,  a  hogshead  of  Claret,  an  elegant  Gun,  and  a  Pointer ;  with 
a  stipulation,  ihat  if  any  accident  befel  the  dog,  that  might  render  him  unfit  for  hunting, 
he  was  to  be  returned  to  the  Colonel,  at  the  price  of  Fifti/  Guineas.  The  extraordinary 
style  of  Dash's  rang'ng  upon  the  Moors,  and  his  superior  mannner  of  firding.  and  which, 
when  hunting  in  inciosures  for  partridges,   shewed  an  instinct  almost  incredible,  by  con- 
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stantly  going  up  to  the  birds  without  any  previous  quartering  of  the  ground,  added  to  his 
steadiness  in  backing  other  dogs,  rendered  him  by  far  the  best  Pointer  that  perhaps  was  ever 
bred.  Dash,  of  whom  the  engraving  is  here  given,  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg, 
and  was  sent  to  Col.  T.  who  paid  the  fifty  guineas,  according  to  the  agreement,  and  consi- 
dered him  in  that  state  a  great  acquisition  as  a  stallion  to  breed  from. 

The  Dog  and  Bitch  represented  in  the  engraving  were  the  property  of  Colonel 
Thor  nton.  Pluto,  although  a  very  lapital  Pointer,  was  celebrated  for  his  pursuit  of  Dea-f 
when  encouraged  to  follow  them.  Many  outlying  deer  were  taken,  from  this  dogs's  hunt- 
ing them,  after  very  long  chaces.  As  a  proof  of  both  his  and  the  Bitch's  steadiness  »s 
Pointers,  they  kept  their  point  when  Mr.  Gilpin  took  the  sketch  from  which  the  Picture 
was  painted,  upwards  of  one  hour  and  a  quarter^ 

Spaniels 

have  already  been  described  as  to  their  proper  form,  &c.  ;  and  those 
of  Mr.  Hoare's,  which  have  been  noticed  as  supereminent,  v^rere  from 
a  sort  possessed  by  the  old  Marquis  of  Granby. 

The  Spaniel  is  a  dog  whose  breed  seems  to  have  been  particularly  attended  to  in  various 
countries ;  in  that  about  Naples  all  Game  is  brought  down  by  the  Gun,  or  taken  m  the 
Net,  and  they  possess  a  kind  of  Spaniel,  so  excellent,  that  the  King  has  taken  pains  to. 
increase  their  breed.  For  its  Fidelity,  the  Spaniel  has  acquired  the  notice  of  another 
Crowned  Head.  The  chief  Oct/er  of  Denmark  (now  injuriously  called  the  Order  of  the 
Elephant),  was  instituted  in  memory  of  a  Dog  named  IVitd-brat,  who  had  shewed  attach- 
ment to  the  Monarch,  when  deserted  by  his  subjects  :  the  Motto  to  this  Order  was  (and 
which  still  remains),  Wild-brat  was  faithful. 

Of  the  Spaniel's  afTcction  there  are  various  other  stories  recorded:  Jito  are  here  in- 
serted;  the  one  happening  in  this  Country,  the  other  in  France, 

The  Gamekeeper  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Corsellis  had  reared  a  Spaniel,  and  which  was  hh 
constant  attendant,  both  by  night  and  day  :  whenever  Old  Daniel  appeared.  Dash  was 
close  beside  him,  and  the  Dog  was  of  infinite  use  in  his  nocturnal  excursions.  The  Game 
at  that  season  he  never  regarded,  although  in  the  day-time  no  Spaniel  would  find  it  in 
a  better  style,  or  in  greater  quantity,  but  at  night,  if  a  strange  foot  had  entered  any  of  the 
coverts.  Dash,  by  a  significant  whine,  informed  his  master  that  the  enemy  were  abroad  ; 
and  many  Poachers  have  been  detected  and  caught  from  this  singular  intelligence.  Afiei? 
many  years  friendly  connexion.  Old  Daniel  was  seized  with  a  disease,  which  terminated  in 
a  Consumption  and  his  Death  :  whilst  the  slow  but  fatal  progress  of  his  disorder  allowed 
him  to  crawl  about,  Dash,  as  usual,  followed  his  footsteps  ;  and  when  Nature  was  still 
fLurther  exhauitedj  and  he  took  to  his  bed,  at  the  foot  of  it  unwearily  attended  the  faithful 
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Animal ;  and  when  he  died,  the  Dog  would  not  quit  the  body,  but  laid  upon  the  bed  by 
its  side.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  was  tempted  lo  eat  any  food  ;  and  although,  after 
the  burial,  he  was  taken  to  the  Hall,  and  caressed  with  all  the  tenderness  which  so  fond  an 
Attachment  naturally  called  forth,  he  took  every  opportunity  to  steal  back  to  the  room  in 
the  cottage  where  his  old  master  breathed  his  last :  here  he  would  remain  for  hours;  from 
thence  he  daily  visited  his  Grave,  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  notwithstanding  every 
kindness  and  attention  shewn  him,  he  died  literally  broken-hearted. 

"  A  few  days  before  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre,  a  revolutionary  tribunal  had  con- 
demned Monsieur  R.  an  ancient  magistrate,  and  a  most  estimable  man,  on  a  pretence  of 
finding  him  guilty  of  a  conspiracy.  Monsieur  R.  had  a  water  Spaniel,  at  that  time  about 
twelve  years  old,  which  had  been  brought  up  by  him,  and  had  scarce  ever  quiti<-d  his  side. 
Monsieur  R.  was  cast  into  prison,  and  in  the  silence  of  a  living  tomb  he  was  left  to  pine  in 
thought,  under  the  iron  scourge  of  the  tyrant ;  who,  if  he  extended  life  to  those  whom  his 
wantonness  had  proscribed,  even  until  death  became  sprayer,  it  was  only  to  tantalize  theta 
with  the  blessing  of  murder,  when  he  imagined  he  could  more  effectually  torture  them  with 

the  curse  of  existence. 

« 

"  This  faithful  dog,  however,  was  with  him  when  he  was  first  seized,  but  was  not  suf« 
fered  to  enter  the  prison  :  he  took  refuge  with  a  neighbour  of  his  late  master's.  But,  that 
posterity  may  judge  clearly  of  the  times  in  which  Frenchmen  existed  at  that  period,  it  must 
be  added,  that  this  man  received  the  poor  dog  tremblingly,  and  in  secret,  lest  his  humanity 
for  h\s  friend's  dog  should  bring  him  to  the  scaffold.  Every  day,  at  the  same  hour,  the  dog 
returned  to  the  door  of  the  prison,  but  was  still  refused  admittance.  He,  however,  uni- 
formly passed  some  time  there.  Such  unremitting  fidelity  at  last  won  even  on  the  porter 
of  a  prison,  and  the  dog  was  at  length  allowed  to  enter.  The  joy  of  both  master  and  dog 
was  mutual ;  it  was  difficult  to  separate  them  ;  but  the  honest  jailor,  fearing  for  himself, 
carried  the  dog  out  of  the  prison.  The  next  morning,  however,  he  again  came  back,  and 
once  on  each  day  afterward  was  regularly  admitted  by  the  humane  jailor.  When  the  day 
of  receiving  sentence  arrived,  notwithstanding  the  guards,  which  jealous  power,  conscious 
of  its  deserts,  stations  around,  the  dog  penetrated  into  the  hall,  and  couched  himself  be- 
tween the  legs  of  the  unhappy  man,  whom  he  was  about  to  lose  for  ever. 

"  The  fatal  hour  of  execution  arrives,  the  doors  open  ;  his  dog  receives  him  at  the 
threshold  !  his  faithful  dog  alone,  even  under  the  eye  of  the  tyrant,  dared  to  own  a  dying 
friend  !  He  clings  to  his  hand  undaunted.  •  Alas  !  that  hand  will  never  more  be  spread 
upon  thy  head,  poor  dog ! '  exclaimed  the  condemned.  The  axe  falls  !  but  the  tender  ad- 
herent cannot  leave  the  body  ;  the  earth  receives  it,  and  the  mourner  spreads  himself  on 
the  grave,  where  he  passed  the  first  night,  the  next  day,  and  the  second  night  :  the  neigh- 
bour, meantime,  unhappy  at  not  seeing  the  dog,  and  guessing  the  asylum  he  had  chosen, 
steals  forth  by  night,  and  finding  him,  caresses  and  brings  him  back.  The  good  man  tries 
every  way  that  kindness  could  devise  to  make  him  eat ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  the  dog  escap- 
ing, regained  his  favourite  place.    Every  morning,  for  three  months,  the  mourner  returned 
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to  Viis  protector  merely  to  receive  his  food,  and  then  returned  to  the  ashes  of  his  dead 
mastei  !    and  each  day  he  was  more  sad,  more  meagre,  and  more  languishing. 

"  His  protector,  at  length,  endeavored  to  wean  him  ;  he  tied  him  :  but  what  manacle  is 
there  that  can  ultimately  triumph  over  nature  ?  He  broke  or  bit  through  his  bonds  ;  again 
returned  to  the  grave,  and  never  quitted  it  more.  It  was  in  vain  that  all  kind  means  were 
used  to  bring  him  back.  Even  the  humane  jailor  assisted  to  take  him  food,  but  he  would 
eat  no  longer:  for  four  and  twenty  hours  he  was  absolutely  observed  to  employ — Oh, 
force  of  genuine  love  ! — his  weakened  limbs  in  digging  up  the  earth  that  separated  him  fiom 
the  being  he  had  served.  Affection  gave  him  strength,  but  his  efforts  were  too  vehement 
for  his  powers  :  his  whole  frame  became  convulsed  ;  he  shrieked  in  his  struggles  ;  his  at- 
tached and  generous  heart  gave  way,  and  he  ceased  to  breathe -,  with  his  last  look  turned 
upon  the  grave,  as  if  he  knew  he  had  found,  and  again  should  be  permitted  to  associate 
with  his  master  ;  and  that  his 

"  Faithful  Dog  should  bear  him  company." 

The  following  lines  were  written  as  a  trifling  memorial  to  one  of  the  best  Spaniels  that 
ever  existed. 

"Well  hast  thou  earned  this  little  space, 
Which  barely  marks  the  turf  is  heaved, 
For,  truest  of  a  faithful  race. 
Thy  voice  its  master  ne'er  deceived. 

Whilst  busy  ranging  hill  and  dale, 
The  Pheasant  crouched  from  danger  nigh, 
'Till  warmer  felt  the  scented  gale. 
Thou  forced  the  brilliant  prey  to  fly. 

Alike  the  Woodcock's  dreary  haunt. 
Thou  knew  to  find  amidst  the  shade  ; 
Ne'er  did  thy  tongue  redoubled  chaunt, 
But,  mark!  quick  echo'd  thro'  the  glade. 

Rest  then  assured,  that  mortals  can 
Draw  moral  from  thy  story  here  ; 
Happy,  if  so  employed  the  span 
Of  active  life,  within  their  sphere. 

For  search  the  meddling  world  around, 
.    Few  do  their  proper  parts  sustain  ; 
How  rare  the  instance  to  be  found 
Of  Truth  amongst  the  motley  Train  ! 
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i.a\us  respecting  Bogs, 

DUTY  ON  DOGS. 

By  36  Geo.  III.  c.  124.  a  duty  was  imposed  upon  Dogs,  which,  by  38  Geo.  III.  c. 
41.  is  repealed,  and  the  following  duty  granted  in  lieu  thereof. 

For  every  greyhound,  hound,  pointer,  setting  dog,  spaniel,  lurcher,  or  terrier,  and  for 
every  dog,  of  whatever  description  or  denomination,  where  t-ao  or  more  are  kept,  shall 
be  paid  6s.  each.  And  by  42  Geo.  III.  c.  37.  an  additional  duty  of  4s.  making  the  total 
charge  10s. 

And  for  every  Dog  not  of  the  above  description,  where  one  dog  shall  be  kept,  4s.  And 
by  42  Geo,  III.  c,  37.  an  additional  duty  of  2s,  making  the  total  charge  6s. 

No  Dog  to  be  liable  to  the  duty  until  six  months  old. 

If  any  person  be  desirous  to  compound  for  any  number  of  hounds,  and  giving  notice  to 
the  Collector  of  his  intention,  shall  pay  241.  within  thirty  days  after  the  5th  April  yearly, 
he  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  assessed  for  any  hound  by  him  kept. 

DOGS  (STATUTES  RELATING  TO). 

By  5  Ann,  c.  14.  s,  4.  it  is  enacted,  That  if  any  person  not  qualified  shall  keep  or  use 
any  greyhound,  setting-dogs,  hays,  lurchers,  tunnels,  or  any  other  engines,  to  kill  and  de- 
stroy  game,  they  shall,  on  conviction*,  forfeit  5l,  to  be  levied  by  distresst ;  and  for  want 
of  distress,  the  offender  shall  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  for  three  months  for  the 
first  offence,  and  for  every  after  offence  four  months. 

By  this  act  Justices  and  Lords  of  Manors  are  empowered  to  take  away  any  Dogs,  &c. 
from  such  unqualified  persons  ;  as  may  Gamekeepers,  or  any  other  persons,  by  xvarrant, 

*  The  Statute  for  the  preservation  of  Game,  contrary  to  all  other  penal  Statutes,  seems 
but  in  few  instances  expresslj/  to  limit  the  time  of  information.  By  26  Geo.  III.  the  in- 
former must  inform  and  prosecute  within  six  months  from  the  offence,  or  the  whole  pe- 
nalty goes  to  the  King.  By  8  Geo.  III.  c.  ig.  the  proceedings  against  offenders  on  the 
Statutes  for  the  preservation  of  Game  must  be  before  the  end  of  the  next  term  after  the 
offence. 

f  Goods  distrained  for  penalties  under  the  game  laws  are  not  replevialk.     1  Stra.  567- 
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Steafing  Dogs  is  not  felony.  But  by  10  Geo.  III.  c.  18.  s.  2,  3,  4.  Stealing  any  Dog 
•whatsoever  from  the  owner,  or  any  person  entrusted,  or  selling,  buying,  receiving,  harbour- 
ing, detaining,  or  keeping  any  such,  knowing  the  same  to  be  stolen,  for  the  first  offence, 
shall  forfeit,  not  exceeding  301.  nor  less  than  20l.  with  all  charges,  &c.  immediately,  or  be 
committed  to  the  common  gaol,  or  house  of  correction,  not  exceeding  twelve  calendar 
months,  nor  less  than  six. 

Burn,  title.  Dogs,  expresses  some  doubt  whether  upon  this  Statute  it  is  penal  to  steal  a 
Biich;  a  question  which  we  believe  has  never  yet  been  argued  in  a  Court  of  Law.  The 
same  writer  adds  likewise  some  very  judicious  remarks  respecting  the  penalties,  and  the 
clause  concerning  the  appeal. 

ADJUDGED  CASES. 

The  Statute  5  Ann,  being  a  penal  act,  must  be  construed  strictly,  and  will  not,  there- 
fore, extend,  by  any  equitable  construction,  to  other  Dogs  besides  those  enumerated. 

Nov.  l/SO.  Johnson  v.  Overall.  The  Declaration  stated,  that  the  Defendant  discharged 
a  certain  gun  loaded  with  gunpowder  and  bullets,  and  shot  a  certain  dog  of  the  plaintiff. 
The  defence  was,  that  only  four  sorts  of  Dogs  are  in  law  of  any  value,  and  those  specified. 
Dog  in  the  Declaration  not  specified,  and  therefore  did  not  appear  of  any  value. — Plaintiff 
nonsuited. 

Hooker  v.  JVilks.  This  was  an  action  of  Debt,  on  8  Geo.  I.  c.  ig.  for  the  penalty  of 
301.  for  using  a  hound  to  destroy  the  game  ;  and,  after  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  the  judg- 
ment was  arrested;  for  5  Ann,  c.  14.  has  not  the  word  hound  ;  and  the  words  other  engines, 
come  after  7iets,  &c.  and  are  applicable  only  to  inanimate  things.  And  this  being  a  penal 
law,  cannot  be  extended.  The  Statute  22  &  23  Car.  II.  c.  25.  has  indeed  general  words, 
or  any  other  Dogs  to  destroi;  Game;  but  this  is  not  a  conviction  on  that  Statute  *.  2  Stra. 
112(5. 

Though  the  using  a  dog,  and  a  gun,  are  both  separately  penal,  yet  per  Lord  Keni/on,  Chief 
Justice,  if  a  person  go  out  with  a  gun  and  a  dog  on  the  same  day,  he  is  subject  to  but 
one  penalty.     /  Term.  Rep.  152. 

*  But,  although  this  Statute  has  those  general  words,  it  is  impossible  to  convict  any 
offender  under  it  in  any  penalty,  because  none  is  thereby  given.  The  act  does  not  de- 
clare that  no  person  shall  not  keep  or  use  any  greyhound,  &c.  or  anj/  other  dogs  to  destroj/ 
game ;  but  the  general  words  are  found  in  the  enacting  clause,  which  gives  authority  to 
Lords  of  Manors  to  appoint  Gamekeepers  to  search  the  house  of  any  person  suspected 
to  have  any  greyhounds,  setting-dogs,  ferrets,  coney  dogs,  or  other  dogs  to  destroy  Hares 
OR  Conies.  No  penalty  can  therefore  be  recovered  under  5  Ann  against  those  who  keep 
any  Dog  not  mentioned  in  that  Statute. 
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To  an  action  of  Trespass  for  killing  Plaintiff's  Dog,  the  Defendant  may  plead,  that  the 
dog  chased  the  rabbits  in  his  warren,  or  the  deer  in  his  park  ;  but  not  that  lie  cliascd  a 
hare  into  Defendant's  land.     2  Morg,  265. 

A  Dog  is  such  a  creature  as  a  man  may  have  a  property  in,  and  an  action  has  been  brou" ht 
for  taking  a  hound,  and  the  Plaintiff  recovered.  The  like  of  a  bloodhound,  greyhound, 
and  lurcher. 

In  an  action  of  debt  upon  the  Statute  5  Ann,  for  keeping  and  using  a  Dog  to  kill  game, 
it  is  necessary  to  shew  what  dog  it  was,  that  it  may  appear  whether  it  was  any  of  the 
dogs  described  by  the  Act.     Reason  v.  LisL;  2  Com.  5/6. 

King  V.  Filer.  Conviction  on  5  Ann,  for  keeping  a  lurcher  to  destroy  game,  not  being 
qualified.  Mr.  Eyre  excepted,  that  it  was  not  shewn  he  made  use  of  the  dog  to  destroy 
game ;  and  it  may  be  only  kept  for  a  gentleman  who  was  qualified,  it  being  common  to 
put  out  dogs  in  that  manner. — By  the  Court,  the  Statute  is  in  the  disjunctive,  keep  or 
use  ;  so  that  the  bare  keeping  a  Lurcher  is  an  offence,  and  so  it  was  determined  in  the  case 
of  King  V.  Aing,  which  was  a  conviction  for  keeping  a  gun  ;  and  it  was  not  doubted  by 
the  Court,  whether  the  keeping  was  not  enough  to  be  shewn  ;  but  the  only  question  they 
made  was,  whether  a  gun  was  such  an  engine  as  is  within  the  Statute  ;  and  in  that  case  a 
difference  was  taken  as  to  keeping  n  ilog,  which  could  only  be  to  destroy  game,  and  the 
keeping  a  gun,  which  a  man  might  do  for  the  defence  of  his  house. — The  conviction  was 
confirmed. 

This  decision  was  further  confirmed  by  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Hartley,  E.  22  Geo.  III. 
in  which  Lord  Mansfield  said — In  this  Act  there  are  two  offences  described,  a  keeping 
and  a  using  ;  and  the  Legislature  means  that  there  mat/  be  a  keeping  to  destroy,  iihich  is  not 
of  necessity  to  be  proved  by  a  using  for  that  purpose.  If  it  were  so,  it  would  be  tautologous  ; 
for  such  evidence  would  be  a  proving  of  the  offence.  The  keeping  therefore  of  a  thing 
prohibited,  being  an  offence  under  the  Act,  it  is  necessarily  prima  facie  evidence  of  a 
keeping  for  the  purpose  prohibited ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Defendant  to  shew  that 
it  was  kept  for  another  purpose  ;  as,  in  the  present  case,  that  it  is  a  house-dog,  a  favorite 
dog,  or  a  particular  species  of  greyhound.     Caldecott's  Cases,  1/5. 

If  a  person  hunt  upon  the  ground  of  another,  such  other  person  cannot  justify  killing 
of  his  dogs  ;  as  appears  by  2  Roll.  Abr.  56y.  But  this  has  beeri  over-ruled  :  and  in  the 
case  of  Wadhurst  v.  Damme,  Cro.  Jac.  44.  it  was  held,  that  a  warrener  may  justify  killing 
a  mastiff  dog  in  the  warren  pursuing  the  conies,  to  prevent  his  destroying.  So  if  a  dog 
run  after  deer  in  a  park.     3  Lev.  28. 

It  is  no  justification  in  trespass  for  killing  a  mastiff,  that  he  run  violently  upon  the  Defen' 
dant's  dog  and  bit  him ;  but  the  Defendant  should  state  further,  that  he  could  not  othenvise 
.tepai-ate  the  mastiff  from  his  dog,   1  Saund.  S4, 
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There  are  four  species  of  Dogs,  viz.  a  mastiff,  a  hound  (which  comprehend  greyhound, 
bloodhound,  &c.))  a  spaniel,  and  a  tumbler.  ^  Co,  18.  a.  Cro.  Eliz,  125.  And  Trover  or 
Trespass  lies  for  them.    Cro,  Eliz,  125. 

And  a  man  may  justify  an  assault  in  defence  of  his  dog.  Ibid. 

And  delivery  of  a  dog  will  be  a  good  consideration  for  an  assumpsit.  Ibid,  Oiven,  93. 

A  lost  dog  may  be  recovered  by  an  action  of  Trover,  without  paying  the  expences  of 
his  keep.     1  Black.  Rep.  III7. 

An  action  will  lie  for  keeping  a  dog  accustomed  to  bite  sheep,  and  which  has  killed 
sheep  belonging  to  the  Plaintiff;  but  in  such  case  it  must  be  proved,  that  the  Defendant 
knew  he  used  to  bite  sheep,  and  evidence  of  two  instances  is  sufficient,  or  perhaps  a  single 
one.     Dj/er,  236. 

And  of  the  owner  having  knowledge  of  his  dog  biting  sheep,  the  dog  injures  animals  of 
another  kind,  as,  by  biting  a  horse,  this  too  is  actionable  ;  for  the  former  mischief  was 
sufficient  notice  to  the  owner  to  have  induced  him  to  take  proper  precaution.  1  Baym. 
110. 

It  having  been  once  made  known  to  the  Owner  that  his  dog  bit  a  man,  he  appears  to 
be  answerable  for  a  subsequent  mischief,  though  the  person  bitten  had  given  some  acciden- 
tal occasion  for  it,  as  by  treading  on  the  dog's  foot  ;  for  it  was  owing  to  his  not  hanging 
the  dog  on  the  first  notice.  And  the  safety  of  the  King's  subjects  ought  not  afterwards 
to  be  endangered.     2  Stra.  1263. 

If  a  dog  chases  sheep,  &c,  without  setting  on,  or  notice  before  to  the  master,  an  action 
does  not  lie.     Dyer,  25.  b.  29.  a. 

Nor  is  the  Owner  answerable  for  the  first  mischief  done  by  a  dog,  or  other  tame  animal, 
Buller,  N.  P.  7/. 
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is  more  fashionably  followed  in  the  counties  oi  BucJcs,  Berks,  Hanls,  and 
Surry,  than  in  any  other  parts  of  England, 

As  a  mode  of  shooting  to  bet  large  sums  of  money  upon,  it  is  perhaps  the  least  objec- 
tionable, since  every  shooter  has  an  equal  chance  as  to  the  distance  from  whence  the  bird 
is  sprung,  but  it  certainly  is  not  the  exact  shooting  that  a  sportsman  will  ever  try  or  fancy 
as  an  amusement  ;  besides,  the  mind  that  thinks  at  all  must  feel  a  repugnance  at  the  idea  of 
first  confining,  and  then  setting  at  liberty,  hundrah  of  domestic  animals  doomed  to  instant 
death,  or,  what  is  worse,  to  languish  under  wounds  that  in  the  end  prove  mortal.  This 
representation,  and  it  is  by  no  means  overcharged,  peremptorily  checks  any  opinion  of  that 
man's  humaniti/,  who  indulges  largely  with  his  gun  in  this  species  of  slaughter ;  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  wanton  barbarity  of  it  ;  for  the  shooting  of  Pigeons  and  of  Game  are  so  widely 
different,  that  a  person  may  almost  always  strike  his  bird  from  the  Box,  that  scarce  ever 
makes  shift  to  hit  it  when  rising  from  the  Bus/i,  unless  a  Pointer  ascertains  to  an  inch  from 
what  spot  he  may  expect  the  bird  to  spring.  No  method  is  so  advantageous  in  learning  to 
shoot  well,  as  acquiring  it  by  practising  at  Game  :  the  Pigeon  from  the  Trap  glides  off  in 
silence,  and  not  a  A'erre  is  discomposed  by  the  smallest  alarm  ;  but  in  the  field,  where  the 
Partidge  or  Pheasant  rises  with  all  the  vigour  of  an  animal  exerting  its  powers  to  preserve 
life  and  liberty,  the  consequent  sound  of  their  pinions  in  their  ascent  into  the  air,  and 
which  is  always  attended  with  considerable  noise,  will  perhaps  longer  create  more  of  that 
trepidation  (which,  when  possessed  even  in  a  trifling  degree,  effectually  deters  from  steadi- 
ness in  shooting),  than  if  the  shooter  had  never  accustomed  himself  to  fire  at  objects,  whose 
{light  is  so  dissimilar. 

Mzay  young  shooters  exercise  their  skill  at  Sviallovis,  Swifts,  and  Martins ;  but  the  Jligltt 
of  these  birds  is  so  irregular,  and  unlike  that  of  eveiy  bird  which  the  sportsman  pur- 
sues, that  even  a  certainty  of  killing  them  (which,  by  the  way,  a  despicable  bad  shot  may 
acquire  a  knack  of  doing,  by  seizing  a  particular  moment  when  they  are  just  upon  the 
turn,  and  are  for  an  instant  stationary),  does  not  at  all  forward  their  dexterity  in  bringing 
down  any  species  of  Game.  Beside  the  inefficacy  of  this  practice,  it  is  destroying  a  very 
useful  race  of  birds,  who  entirely  feed  whilst  on  wing,  and  relieve  us  from  innumerable 
noxious  insects,  which  annually  infest  the  air  of  this  country.  These  would-be  marksmen 
should  recollect,  that  these  birds  are  only  seen  during  the  breeding  months  in  Summer,  and 
that  by  shooting  the  old  ones,  the  nestlings  in  consequence  perish.  Minute  observers 
calculate,  that  one  of  these  birds  destroys  daily,  hundreds  of  gnats,  flies,  moths,  and  other 
insects,  parents  of  the  swarms  of  gnats  and  caterpillars  that  strip  our  Gardens,  and  commit 
such  waste  upon  Vegetation  in  general  ;  and  further,  let  them  call  to  mind,  that  Providence 
sent  these  birds  for  a  great  and  salutary  purpose,  and  that  their  forbearance  to  annoy  them, 
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is  not  only  demanded  upon  the  score  of  common  humanily,  but  also  from  the  extreme  use- 
fulness of  this  inoffensive  part  of  the  feathered  creation.  . 

Pigeons  are  in  Persia  a  subject  of  Game  Laws :  to  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  killing 
a  wild  Pigeon,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  Mussulman;  and  Tavernier  has  informed  us,  that 
Christians  have  frequently  become  Mahometans,  to  entitle  them  to  this  qualification  of 
killing  Game. 

Corn  is  much  destroyed  by  Pigeons ;  the  greatest  quantity  of  them  kept  in  England; 
is  about  Retford,  in  Nottinghamshire.  Hartlib,  in  his  "  Legacy  of  Husbandrj/,"  calculates, 
that  there  were  in  his  time,  twenty-six  thousand  Pigeon-houses  in  England,  and  allowing  Jiz'e 
hundred  pair  to  each  dove-cot,  and  four  bushels  yearly  to  be  consumed  or  destroyed  by  each 
pair,  it  makes  the  whole  of  the  corn  lost  to  he  no  less  tlmn  thirteen  milliom  of  bushels  an- 
nually:  it  is,  however,  but  just  to  say,  that  it  hajs  been  found  that  Pigeons,  like  most  other 
animals,  persecuted  for  real  or  supposed  mischief,  are  at  the  same  time  of  use,  as  they  con- 
sume the  seeds  of  weeds,  and  also  the  insects  which  are  most  injurious  to  the  Farmer.  The 
following  circumstance  will  shew  the  essential  service  which  Birds  render  to  Man,  and  both 
of  these  proscribed  species  feed  exactly  like  the  Pigeon  : — Some  years  since,  a  Prussian  Noble 
revived  in  his  territories  an  ancient  law,  which  imposed  on  the  Peasants  an  annual  tribute 
of  a  certain  number  oi  Sparrows'  heads,  and  Rooks'  feet,  or  a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  them» 
As  his  design  was  well  intended,  he  required  the  tribute  to  be  paid  in  kind.  Soon  the 
Rooks  dared  not  to  follow  the  ploughshare,  and  the  whole  race  of  Sparrows  was  extermi- 
nated in  several  villages.  It  was  not  long  before  the  inhabitants  felt  the  inconvenience  of 
this  payment  ;  caterpillars  of  every  kind  devoured  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  all  the 
garden  vegetables,  for  some  years  successively.  The  clergymen  of  the  different  places  at- 
tributed this  to  the  destruction  of  the  Birds,  and  the  Nobleman  was  alike  convinced  ;  the 
tribute  was  abolished,  and  Sparrows  were  brought  into  some  villages,  from  which  they  had 
been  entirely  extirpated  ;  and  their  return  was  found  to  be  a  speedy  and  complete  remedy, 
as  the  ground  was  quickly  cleared  of  the  insects  that  had  been  so  mischievous. 

The  Starling  is  a  great  enemy  to  Pigeons,  by  sucking  their  eggs,  and  even  destroying 
their  young.  In  October  ISOO,  seven  hundred  and  eighty  Starlings  were  taken  in  one 
night  in  a  dove-cot  belonging  to  Mr.  Slater,  of  Chalton,  near  Lincoln, 

In  Pigeon  shooting,  the  most  extraordinary  performance  was  by  Tupor,  the  Gamekeeper 
of  Sir  H.  MiLDMAY  (the  same  person  who  broke  the  sow  to  stand  Game),  who  for  a  con- 
siderable wager  shot  six  Pigeons  out  of  ;e;i  with  a  single  ball*. 

*  Tupor  afterwards,  to  decide  a  bet,  hit  a  Cricket  Ball,  with  common  shot)  twelve  times 
successively,  betwixt  the  wickets,  bowled  by  Harris,  one  of  the  sharpest  Bowlers  in  ths. 
IJambkdon  Club.     He  is  also  said  to  have  killed  swallows  with  a  single  ball. 
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The  next  was  efTected  by  Mr.  Elliot,  at  Tiud<rxdck,  in  Su.uci,  who  undertook  to  kiH 
fiftj/  Pigeons  at  fifty  shots  ;  it  was  decided  near  Petworth,  at  TilUngion,  and,  notwillistanding 
the  wind  was  high,  he  killed./b)'(y-/f!'f :  it  was  allowed  he  hit  every  bird,  and  that  he  would 
have  succeeded  but  for  the  above  circumstance.  He  had  but  one  gun,  the  touch-hole  of 
which  fairly  melted. 

In  March  ISOl,  a  match  for  one  thousand  guineas  was  shot  at  IVrolham,  in  Kent,  Messrs. 
Barton  and  Mj/ers  against  the  Hon.  JF,  Coventry  and  Robinson  the  Cricketter :  each  had 
twelve  shots,  and  the  Pigeons  went  from  the  Trap  at  eighteen  yards  only.  The  result 
was  : 

Myers,  three  killed  dead,  three  pinioned,  tivo  slightly  wounded,  but  did  not  fait,  four 
missed  ;  six. 

Barton,  tivo  killed,  four  pinioned, /oio-  wounded,  tivo  missed  ;  six.    Total,  Twelve  birds. 

Robinson,. /Jre  killed,  two  pinioned,  tliree  wounded,  two  missed  ;  seven. 

Hon.  W.  Coventry,  one  killed,  iivo  pinioned,  three  wounded,  six  missed;  three.  Total, 
Ten  birds. 

At  one  of  the  best  attended  and  oldest  established  Pigeon  Cliihs,  the  first  Marksmen,  who 
perhaps  one  day  will  bring  down  every  bird  they  fire  at,  yet,  upon  an  average  of  three 
years  Shooting,  do  not  (except  in  very  few  instances  indeed)  kill  more  shots  than  they 
miss.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  for  the  shot  to  be  registered  in  the  Club  Book,  the 
Pigeon  must  drop  within  a  certain  space*. 

In  the  history  of  all  the  great  slaughters  in  Shooting,  not  more  than  half  (if  so  many) 
shots  have  been  killed.  Bad  Marksmen  may  keep  the  balance  even,  in  these  large  Regal 
parties ;  and  the  variety  which  obtains  in  almost  every  man's  shooting,  during  the  course 
of  a  Season,  seldom  allows  a  greater  proportion  of  Game  killed,  when  the  shots  are  madi 
fairly,  and  as  they  promiscuously  arise. 

In  France,  the  Game  formerly  was  so  numerous,  that,  according  to  Mr.  YouNC, 
"  there  was  in  the  open  fields  about  Montgeron,  upon  an  average,  a  Covei/  of  Birds  in  every 

*  As  shots  in  the  field  at  Gayne,  Mr.  Jenkins,  near  Petworth,  Sussex,  and  Cotting- 
ham,  who  was  formerly  Gamekeeper  to  Lord  Rous,  are  perhaps  the  best.  The  former  has 
killed  twenty  brace  of  Partridges  in  a  day  at  forty  shots,  without  selecting  the  shots,  but 
took  them  fairly  as  they  happened  ;  and  in  four  days  shooting  has  never  missed.  The 
latter  I  was  out  with,  when  he  killed  in  two  days  forty-three  successive  shots  (many  of 
them  in  covert);  at  Partridge,  Pheasant,  Woodcock,  and  Hare  ;  and  his  style  of  shooting, 
when  open  and  he  could  give  time,  was  moit  regularly  deliberate. 
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two  acres,  besides  favorite  spots,  in  which  they  much  more  abounded."  On  the  last  day 
which  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  enjoyed  in  the  field,  he  himself  shot^five  liundred  and 
seventi/'two  head  of  Game  in  eight  hours.     It  is  not  mentioned  how  many  he  missed. 

The  feats  of  a  Royal  party  from  Vienna,  in  the  Boheynian  territories,  A.  D.  1753,  be- 
ginning 29th  August,  and  continuing  for  tiventj/  days,  is  a  curious  record  of  slaughtered 
Game  ;  it  contains  columns  specifying  the  names  of  the  Twenty-three  Sportsmen  and  Women, 
with  the  number  and  kinds  of  Game  killed  (commencing  with  Stags,  Roebucks,  Boars, 
Foxes,  &c.)  The  Emperor  himself  had  the  greatest  number  of  shots,  viz.  979-1  '.  °f 
which  978  were  in  one  day.  S.  A.  R.  la  Princesse  Charlotte,  was  in  the  field  every  day  ; 
on  one  of  which  she  fired  889  times — Total  of  Shots,  116,331 — Game  killed,  47,950 — Far 
short  of  half. 

In  1788,  a  company  of  ten  persons  in  Bohemia  fired  in  two  days  12.O9O  shotS;  when 
only  3,650  pieces  of  Game  were  killed,  which  does  not  amount  to  one-third. 

The  following,  although  a  Narrative  of  abundant  Sport,  cannot  boast  either  the  Skill  or 
Success  of  the  generality  of  Shooting  Anecdotes  ;  it  was  related  in  1784,  by  a  person  engaged 
in  the  performance.  "  On  the  day  before  one  of  the  annual  parties  at  Clumber  broke 
up,  two  sets  went  out,  each  consisting  of  three  persons,  and  a  bet  was  laid  which  should 
kill  most  Game.  It  was  computed  that,  on  an  average,  each  man  of  the  six  got  sixty 
shots;  total  360.  The  winning  Triumvirate  killed  three  Birds!  The  Shooters  were. 
Lord  Lincoln,  Gen.  Philips,  Captain  (afterwards  General)  Las celles.  Rev.  Mr. 
Lascelles,  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Strickland.  Here  the  Game  had  a  com- 
plete triumph  over  their  adversaries. 

%f^t  Eingtiobe*  ox  ISKoobptgeon* 

is  the  largest  species  in  England,  weighing  about  twenty  ounces,  and  is 
too  well  known  to  need  particular  description  as  to  its  plumage. 

The  major  part  of  them,  in  respect  to  this  kingdom,  are  emigrants,  departing  elsewhere 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  and  returning  early  in  the  spring.  In  the  beginning  of  winter 
they  assemble  in  large  flocks,  and  leave  ofF  their  plaintive  cooing,  which  they  commence 
in  March,  when  they  pair  :  they  chiefly  inhabit  the  woods,  and  build  on  the  tops  of  trees, 
making  a  large,  loose,  and  flat  nest  with  dry  sticks  and  bents  ;  they  breed  twice  in  the  year, 
first  in  April ;  the  second  brood  appears  most  numerously  m  August :  they  seldom  lay  more 
than  two  eggs,  larger,  but  alike  in  colour  to  other  Pigeons,  and  sit  fourteen  days  before  the 
young  are  hatched. 

Woodpigeons  are  excellent  eating,  except  when  they  feed  on  turnips  and  rape  ;  they 
are  useful  in  coverts  that  are  made  rresenes  for  Pheasants,  by  immediately  taking  alarm  if 
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any  person  enters  them  after  they  have  roosted  ;  and  quitting  the  trees  upon  which  they 
had  settled  for  the  night,  they  fiy  about  in  great  commotion  :  the  Gamekeepers  know  how 
to  profit  by  this  sort  of  intelligence,  in  their  search  after  the  intruders. 

The  Poachers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  using  Air-Guns  to  destroy  the  Phamuns  in  the 
Preserirs,  were  principally  known  to  be  in  the  Coverts  by  these  birds  being  unsettled. 
The  instrument  made  no  noise,  and  the  operators  preferred  the  boisterous,  rainij  nights 
when  the  moon  was  nearly  at  the  full ;  the  wet  did  not  in  the  least  affect  the  discharge  of 
this  implement,  and  the  Keepers  knew  a  common  gun  could  not  be  effectually  employed  in 
such  tempestuous  weather ;  beside,  the  report  caused  immediate  alarm,  and  frequent 
detection.  Vast  numbers  of  Pheasants  were  carried  off,  before  this  practice  was  dis- 
covered. 


although  pertahiing  to  no  species  of  Game,  yet  the  custom  of  shooting 
them  being  adopted  by  many  gentlemen  who  use  tlie  Cross  Bozo  *  for 
that  purpose,  and  since  upon  the  proper  regulation  of  this  instrument 
the  whole  of  its  execution  depends,  directions  are  therefore  here  given 
to  render  it  useful. 

Cross  Boi'^s  employed  formerly  as  weapons  in  war,  and  also  to  kill  animals  in  the 
field  (where  great  nicety  of  vision  was  required  to  find  those  sorts  of  Game  that  kept  upon 
the  ground,  for  the  Cross  Bow  was  always  used  at  motionless  objects),  were  of  somewhat 
the  same  shape  as  those  of  the  present  day,  at  least  those  that  now  throw  what  is  termed  a 
Bolt.  The  Bullet  Bows  are  of  more  modem  and  much  neater  construction,  and  their  accu- 
racy, when  once  set,  is  astonishing  :  the  splitting  a  ball  upon  the  edge  of  a  knife,  however 
extraordinary  it  may  sound,  is  to  be  performed  by  a  Novice,  at  a  distance  from  fifteen  to 
tiventi/  yards  ;  and  the  Bow,  once  regulated,  will  throw  the  ball  with  the  same  unerring 
certainty  for  fifty  times  successively. 

*  The  late  Mr.  Tyssen  was  partial  to  an  Air  Gun  for  shooting  Rooks,  Rabbits,  &c,  and 
was  using  one  at  Donyland  Park,  in  Essex,  when  the  screw  of  the  valve  gave  way  as  the 
servant  was  pumping  the  Air  into  it ;  the  copper  ball  fortunately  took  such  a  direction, 
that  no  one  was  hurt ;  but,  in  passing  through  the  trees,  it  cut  off  some  considerable 
branches.  This  accident  staggered  his  confidence  in  the  security  of  their  principle,  and 
from  the  best-informed  persons  he  consulted  upon  the  subject,  he  was  convinced  there  was 
no  certainty  of  their  being  safe ;  and  he  wisely  relinquished  the  Air  Gun,  with  all  its 
asserted  superlative  properties. 
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DIRECTIONS. 

When  shooting  where  the  trees  are  lofty,  try  the  Bow  at  fourteen  yards  upon  a  level, 
stopping  all  the  holes  in  the  sight  but  cme ;  if  it  shoots  too  high,  raise  the  Bead  higher  on 
the  Fork ;  if  too  low,  the  contrary :  should  it  carry  to  the  right,  turn  the  Bead  round  to  the 
right;  if  to  the  left,  the  contrary. 

When  the  ball  does  not  come  within  the  notches  of  the  Fork,  open  another  hole  in  the 
sight ;  if  it  shoots  too  high,  open  one  lower  ;  if  too  low,  the  reverse. 

Should  the  spring  within  the  lock  happen  to  fail,  take  care  to  place  the  open  part  of  the 
new  one  towards  the  hut  end  of  the  Bow ;  if  it  be  put  in  the  wrong  end  forward,  the  Bow 
will  be  useless. 

Never  keep  the  Bow  long  in  full  tension,  rather  shoot  the  ball  waste. 

If  the  string  frets  or  unravels,  close  up  the  defective  places  with  bees-wax. 

Care  is  necessary  to  hold  the  Bow  steady  in  charging  ;  if  let  slip  whilst  drawing  up  the 
strino',  it  will  assuredly  break  the  stock,  and  probably  the  lath  and  string  at  the  same  time. 

The  minute  description  of  Rooks  is  needless ;  they  may  always  be  known  from  the  Car- 
rion-Crow by  their  being  in  _^ocA-.v,  whereas  ihe-Crows  go  only  in  pairs  ;  and  also  by  the  white 
colour  of  the  bill,  and  from  their  being  bare  of  feathers  upon  that  part  in  which  the  Crow 
is  well  clothed  :  and  this  distinction  arises  from  the /oraier  thrusting  the  bill  into  the  earth 
continually  after  the  noxious  worms  and  erucm  of  insects  (especially  the  Chafer  Beetle"),  on 
which  they  feed  ;  they  likewise  eat  all  sorts  of  grain,  to  some  inconvenience  perhaps  of  the 
husbandman,  yet,  instead  of  being  proscribed,  the  Farmer  should  treat  them  as  friends, 
who  clear  his  ground  from  grubs  and  caterpillars,  that  in  some  seasons  destroy  whole  twops 
of  corn  by  feeding  on  its  roots* 

The  manners  of  the  Rook  are  singular ;  it  is  a  gregarious  bird,  being  sometimes  seen  in 
numbers  so  as  almost  to  darken  the  air  in  their  flight,  which  they  regularly  perform  morn- 
ing and  evening,  except  in  the  breeding  time,  when  the  daily  attendance  of  both  male  and 
female  is  required  for  incubation,  or  feeding  the  young  ;  and  it  is  observed  they  do  both  al- 
ternately. They  begin  to  build  in  March  ;  one  bringing  materials,  while  the  other  watches 
the  nest,  lest  it  should  be  plundered  by  its  brethren  ;  they  lay  five  or  six  eggs,  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  marked  with  small  brownish  spots.  After  the  breeding  season,  Rooks  forsake 
their  nest-trees,  going  to  roost  elsewhere  ;  but  return  to  them  in  August,  and  again  in  Oc- 
tober, when  they  repair  their  nests.  The  young  birds  are  very  good  wh.en  skinned,  steeped 
in  milk,  and  afterwards  put  into  a  pie  ;  and  variety  of  decisions  in  their  favor  have  been 
given  by  accurate  judges,  who  have  loudly  extolled  the  goodness  of  the  Pigeons  they  have 
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been  eating,  and  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  distinguish  the  rankncss  of  the  Rouk,  how* 
ever  highly  seasoned,  from  the  fine  flavour  of  the  Pigeon, 

Mr,  Gilpin,  in  speaking  of  this  bird,  says,  "  of  all  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the 
Forest,  1  should  have  thought  its  scenes  in  all  respects  the  best  adapted  to  the  Rook; 
here  he  might  build  his  habitation,  and  rear  his  young,  far  from  the  prying  eyes  of  men  ; 
heie  also  he  might  indulge  his  social  temper  without  limits,  and  enlarge  his  aerial  town 
from  wood  to  wood  :  but  he  has  no  such  ideas.  I  cannot  learn  that  he  ever  thought  of 
forming  a  settlement  in  the  Forest,  which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  he  is  in  fact  a  lover 
of  its  scenes,  and  rejoices  in  them  at  all  times,  but  in  the  breeding  season,  when  one  should 
imagine  he  stood  most  in  need  of  their  shelter.  At  that  time  he  seems  sedulously  to  court 
the  faithless  habitations  of  men,  through  what  propensity  or  instinct  of  Nature  the  Natu- 
ralist is  at  a  loss  to  determine.  After  his  family  is  reared,  and  he  has  carried  off  in  safety 
such  of  his  progeny  as  have  escaped  the  arts  of  men  and  boys,  he  retires  every  evening  at 
a  late  hour,  during  the  Autumn  and  Winter  months,  to  the  closest  coverts  of  the  Forest, 
having  spent  the  day  in  the  open  fields  and  inclosures  in  quest  of  food.  His  late  retreat  to 
the  Forest  is  characteristic  of  the  near  approach  of  night. 

Retiring  from  the  downs,  where  all  day  long 
They  pick  their  scanty  fare,  a  blackning  train 
Of  loitering  Rooks,  thick  urge  their  weary  flight. 
And  seek  the  shelter  of  the  Grove. 

But  in  his  economy,  continues  Mr.  G.  there  is  something  singular.  Although  the 
Forest  is  his  winter  habitation  (if  I  may  call  that  his  habitation,  which,  like  other  vagrants, 
he  uses  only  as  a  place  to  sleep  in),  he  generally  every  day  visits  his  nursery,  keeping  up 
the  idea  of  a  family,  which  he  begins  to  make  provision  for  very  early  in  the  Spring. 
Among  all  the  sounds  of  Animal  Nature,  few  are  more  pleasing  than  the  caning  of  Rooks. 
The  Rook  has  but  two  or  three  notes,  and  when  he  attempts  a  solo,  we  cannot  praise  his 
song,  but  when  he  performs  in  concert,  which  is  his  chief  delight,  these  notes,  although 
rouih  in  themselves,  being  mixed  and  intermixed  with  those  of  the  multitude,  have 
all  their  sharp  edges  worn  off,  and  become  harmonious,  especially  when  softened  in  the 
air,  where  the  bird  chiefly  exhibits.  You  have  this  music  in  perfection,  says  Mr.  G.  whea 
the  whole  colony  is  raised  by  the  discharge  of  a  gun.'' 

In  noticing  the  acquired  knowledge  of  animals.  Dr.  Darwin  has  remarked,  ''  that  this 
knowledge  is  most  nicely  understood  by  the  Rook,  who  build,  as  it  were,  cities  over  our 
heads  ;  they  evidently  distinguish  that  the  danger  is  greater  when  a  man  is  armed  with  a 
gun.  Every  one,  says  the  Doctor,  has  seen  this  who  in  the  spring  of  the  year  has  walked 
under  a  Rookerj/,  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  :  the  inhabitants  of  the  trees  rise  on  their  wings, 
and  scream  to  the  young  to  shrink  into  the  nest  from  the  sight  of  the  enemy.     The 
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vulgar,  observing  this  circumstance  so  uniformly  to  occur,  assert  that  Hooks  can  smell 
gmipoivdei:" 

Mr.  White,  in  his  History  of  Selborne,  speaking  of  the  evening  manceuvres  of  Rooks 
in  the  Autumn,  remarks,  "  that  just  before  dusk  they  return  in  long  strings  from  the 
foraging  of  the  day,  and  rendezvous  by  thousands  over  Selborne  Down,  where  they  wheel 
round,  and  dive  in  a  playful  manner  in  the  air,  exerting  their  voices ;  which,  being 
softened  by  the  distance,  becomes  a  pleasing  murmur,  engaging  to  the  imagination,  and  not 
unlike  the  cry  of  a  pack  of  hounds  in  hollow  echoing  woods.  When  this  ceremony 
is  over,  with  the  least  gleam  of  light  they  retire  for  the  night  to  the  deep  beech  woods  of 
Tisted  and  Replet/.  We  remember,  says  Mr.  W.  a  little  girl,  who,  as  she  was  going  to  bed, 
used  to  observe,  on  such  an  occurrence,  in  the  true  spirit  of  PItj/sico -Theology,  that  the 
Rooks  were  saying  their  prayers  ;  and  yet  this  child  was  much  too  young  to  be  aware  that 
the  Scriptures  have  said  of  the  Deity — that  "  llefeedetit  the  Eaven-s  icho  call  upon  him." 

The  continuation  of  the  subject  of  Shooting  naturally  introduces  the 
important  articles  ol  Ammunition,  and  ilie  Gun.  Thejirst  will  be  briefly- 
touched  upon,  and  the  great  and  solid  improvements  that  have  of  late 
years  been  made  by  the  Workmen  of  this  country,  have  rendered  a 
prolix  account  of  the  last  less  requisite  than  before  these  successful 
effects  of  their  labours.  The  progress  of  their  Art,  from  forging  to 
finishing  the  Barrel  or  the  Lock,  has  little  occasion  to  be  noic  copiously 
treated  of. 
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was  invented  in  the  year  1 330,  by  Swartz  of  Cologne,  and  first  made 
in  England  A.  D.  1418.  From  the  number  slain  in  engagements  pre- 
vious to  its  introduction,  what  at  first  view  of  its  fatal  effects  might  be 
deemed  an  additional  and  severe  scourge,  has  rather  proved  beneficial 
to  Mankind,  by  reducing  the  destruction  of  the  species  in  battle,  within 
narrower  limits.  In  providing  Man  with  increased  power  over  the 
Animal  world,  and  multiplying  the  catalogue  of  his  food,  its  advan- 
tages are  eminent ;  and  at  the  present  day,  Gunpowder  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  Sportsman's  success,  that  its  goodness  should  be  his  chief 
concern  in  his  Shooting  equipment. 
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The  way  to  cliuse  Ponder  is,  to  lay  the  sorts  upon  'uhiie  paper,  rub  them  with  the  finger 
upon  it,  and  that  which  leaves  a  reddish,  fox-coloured  brown  tint  on  the  paper  is  the 
strongest. 

Powder  which  leaves  a  red  residuum  in  the  Pan  after  firing  is  also  good. 

The  following  method  of  increasing  the  force  of  Gunpowder  one-third  in  proportion  to 
its  original  goodness,  was  discovered  by  a  Physician  of  Fogano,  in  Tuscany,  whose  name  was 
Francesco. 

To  every  pound  of  Powder,  add  four  ounces  of  <piick  lime,  fresh,  and  well  pulverised  ; 
let  the  whole  be  shaken  until  the  mixture  is  perfect,  and  afterwards  kept  for  use  in  a  close 
stopped  vessel.  To  the  Chemists  is  left  to  decide  upon  what  principle  the  lime  acts  in 
strengthening  the  Pox!;der :  the  experiment  is  said  to  be  certain.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  Poiider  used  in  priming  must  be  unmixed  with  Lime.  Without  artificially  augmenting 
the  Strength  of  Gunpowder,  that  made  by  Messrs.  Pioou  and  Andrews  will  be  found 
excellent ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  if  a  Gentleman  cannot  kill  with  the  above,  no  chemical 
preparation  will  much  assist  his  endeavours. 

To  obviate  the  danger  of  the  Potcder  being  inflamed  and  communicated  to  that  in  the 
Flask*  whilst  loading,  have  a  brass  top  made  to  go  over  that  which  screws  on  to  the  Flask, 

*  Many  serious  accidents  have  occurred  from  explosions  of  this  kind.  The  one  recorded 
by  a  Baronet,  who,  with  a  most  benevolent  intention,  has  published  rules  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Guns,  under  the  title  of  "  Cautions  to  young  Sportsmen,"  will  be  mentioned  ;  and 
also  some  further  Extracts  from  his  Work  ;  in  the  full  persuasion  that  he  wishes  the  Hints 
he  has  drawn  up  should  be  as  universally  imparted  as  possible. 

In  March  1/99,  Sir  John  Swinburne,  having  flashed  off  his  Gun,  which  was  single 
barrelled  with  a  patent  antichambered  Breech,  proceeded  to  the  Dog-kennel,  in  his  opi- 
nion, at  least  five  minutes  must  have  elapsed  before  he  began  to  load  ;  having  primed,  he 
poured  the  charge  from  the  top  of  the  flask  into  the  barrel,  when  the  whole  copper  flask, 
containing  nearly  a  pound  of  Gunpowder,  instantly  exploded.  A  large  piece  of  copper 
struck  the  right  eye,  and  injured  the  bone  above,  so  that  it  continued  to  exfoliate  for 
two  years.  The  Lock  remained  at  half  bent,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  some  To-jj, 
.which  had  been  left  in  the  barrel  or  chamber,  continued  on  fire  from  the  time  of  flashing 
off.  and  occasioned  the  misfortune. 

In  every  instance  but  one,  where  the  particulars  have  been  ascertained  of  the  numerous 
accidents  of  the  above  description,  the  explosion  has  happened  upon  the  second  time  of 
pouring  Powder  into  the  barrel  on  that  day;  which  is  strong  evidence  of  the  cause  here 
suggested. 

VOL.  II.  6  N 
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and  which  the  opening  of  the  spring  supplies  from  it  ;  by  putting  the  charge  of  Powder 
into  the  detached  brass  covering,  and  frotn  that  pouring  it  into  the  barrel ;  should  there  be 
any  Tow,  after  cleaning  and  flashing  off  some  Powder,  or  after  discharging,  any  Wadding 
remaining  on  fire  within,  (which  last  may  happen  when  Paper,  but  never  can  when  Hat  or 
Leather  wadding  is  used),  the  whole  of  the  Powder  that  can  explode  will  be  the  single  charge 
in  the  brass  covering.  A  small  stroke  of  the  But  of  the  Gun  after  the  Powder  is  put  into 
the  barrel,  (which  should  be  held  as  perpendicular  as  possible),  will  shake  down  many 
grains  that  might  otherwise  adhere  to  the  sides,  and  be  bruised  by  pressing  down  the  Wad- 
ding.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  that  Powder  should  be  kept  verj/  dry. 
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is  an  article  worthy  the  Sportsman's  care  ;  it  is  by  some  deemed  im- 
portant, that  the  size  of  the  Shot  be  proportioned  not  only  to  the  pe- 
culiar species  of  Game,  but  also  to  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  it 
is  pursued.  Birds  have  iheh  feathers,  and  Hares  their  ^/z^r,  thicker  in 
JVinter  than  in  Autumn;  consequently  require  a  larger  Shot,  or  a 
shorter  distance,  for  either  to  be  penetrated  by  them. 

The  number  of  pellets  in  an  ounce,  and  also  in  a  charge  for  a  double  barrel  Gun  of  the 
numbers  4,  5,  6,  and  J,  both  oi coimnon znA patent  %hoX.,  are  here  noted;  to  these  are  added, 
those  of  mixed  Shot,  which  an  Uncle  of  the  Compiler's,  who  was  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
best  Marksmen  of  his  time,  after  minute  trials  and  mature  experience,  preferred  to  every 
other  kind  :  Gamekeepers  freq^uently  use  it,  and  many  persons  in  this  class  are  in  the  habit 
of  trying  and  knowing  what  shot  will  do  most  execution,  and  are  men  who  generally  draw 
their  reflexions  and  remiarks  from  actual  and  successful  experiment.  It  is  true,  they  do 
not  write  a  treatise  upon  the  subject,  yet,  from  killing  Game  and  Animals  at  all  times,  are  at 
least  as  likely  to  form  a  just  decision,  as  Gentlemen,  who  for  the  most  part  only  use  their 
guns  three  months  at  the  commencement  of  the  season.  The  numl>ers  of  Shot  proper  to 
be mixt  together  for  general  use  are,  4,  5,  6,  and  /• 

Grains.  Grains. 

One  oz.  of  No.  4,  common  shot,  contains  l66 — Charge  for  double  gun  31". 

One  do.  of  patent,   No.  4,   contains    ....  202 — Charge  for  ditto  375.  Differ.  58  gr. 

One  oz.  of  No.  5,  common  shot,  contains  230 — Charge  for  ditto  437. 

One  do.  of  pa^en^,  No.   5,   contains    ....  271 — CAnr^e  for  ditto  512.  .Differ.  75  gr. 

One  oz.  of  No.  6,  common  shot,  contains  300 — Charge  ior  ditto  554. 

One  do.  of  patent,  No.  6,  contains    ....  32/ — C/uirge  for  ditto  630.  Differ.  76  gr> 
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Grains.  Grains. 

One  oz.  of  No.  7,  comrnoji  shot,  contains  303 — Charge  for  double  gun  708. 
One  do.  of  patent.  No.  7>  contains    ,...  368 — C/iaige  for  ditto  73/.  Differ.  49  gr. 

MIXED  SHOT. 

One  oz.  of  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  common  shot,  7 

J  232— Charge  for  ditto  434. 

contains  ., }  ° 

One  do.  oi  patent,  4,  5,  6,  contains   ....  203 — Charge  for  ditto  493.  Differ.  59  gr. 

One  oz.  of  No.  5,  6,  /,  contains     297 — Charge  for  ditto  582. 

One  do.  oi  patent,  5,  6,  7>  contains 330 — Charge  for  ditto  599.  Differ.  17  gr. 

The  smallest  Shot  above  noticed  will  kill  ^l  forty  yards ;  the  velocity  of  a  charge  of  No,  7 
being  equal  to  one  of  No.  3  at  that  distance  ;  and  since  small  shot  fly  much  thicker 
than  large,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  as  there  are  many  parts  about  the  body  of 
a  bird,  wherein  a  pellet  of  No.  7  will  affect  its  vitality  equal  to  a  pellet  of  No.  2,  the 
chances  by  using  the  former  are  multiplied  in  the  Marksman's  favor;  for  it  is  the  number, 
and  not  the  magnitude  of  the  particles,  that  kills  on  the  spot;  and  if  Sportsmen  would  be 
persuaded  to  use  No.  5  and  6  in  Grouse  and  Partridge,  and  No.  7  in  Woodcock  shooting, 
instead  of  Nos.  3  and  4  ;  and  Nos,  4  and  5  for  Black  Game  and  Pheasants,  instead  of  Nos.  2 
and  3,  they  would  bring  home  one-third  more  Game,  and  not  destroy  one  head  more  than 
usual.  They  who  prefer  large  Shot,  and  accustom  themselves  to  fire  at  great  distances, 
leave  nearly  as  many  languishing  in  the  field,  as  immediately  fall ;  whereas,  those  that  use 
synall  Shot,  and  shoot  fair,  fill  their  bag  with  little  spoil  or  waste  beyond  what  thev  take 
with  them  from  the  field.  To  an  old  Gamekeeper  of  the  Compiler's  he  has  often  put  the 
question,  why  he  was  so  partial  to  small  Shot  ?  (for  he  generally  used  Nos.  6  and  7  mixed) 
and  his  reply  was,  "  Sir,  they  go  between  the  feathers  like  pins  and  needles ;  whilst  the 
large  Shot  you  use,  as  often  glance  off  as  penetrate  them." 

It  is  a  fact  stated  to  have  been  determined  by  repeated  observation,  that  a  Bird  killed 
with  Patent  shot,  will  turn  green  twenty-four  hours  soojier  than  one  killed  at  the  same  time 
with  the  common  Shot ;  and  the  accelerated  putrefaction  is  said  to  arise  from  the  quantity 
of  copperas  used  in  preparing  the  lead  for  this  particular  manufacture. 

The  proportion  of  Powder  and  Shot  will  be  perhaps  more  accurately  known  from  the 
recoil  of  the  gun,  than  by  any  other  method  :  a  gur^  ought  to  be  felt,  or  the  charge  is  not 
duly  apportioned,  and  will  seldom  require  more  than  one-third  of  Shot  beyond  the  measure 
used  of  the  best  Powder,  to  be  so.  Different  opinions,  however,  are  entertained  respecting 
the  quantum  of  the  charge  ;  and,  although  proverbs  are  generally  true,  or  at  least  possess 
some  portion  of  truth,  yet  nothing  is  less  founded  on  rational  principles  than  that  old 
adage,  "  Sparing  of  Ponder  and  liberal  of  Shot :"  a  saying  too  often  in  the  practice,  as 
well  as  the  memory  of  Sportsmen  :  the  consequence  is,  that  the  force  of  the  powder  can- 
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not  throw  the  superfluous  weight  to  the  proper  distance  ;  and  from  this  languid  impulse, 
the  resistance  of  the  air  soon  causes  their  fall  to  the  earth,  and  the  few  grains  which  by 
chance  reach  the  mark  will  produce  but  little  effect.  The  Wild-Fowl  shooters,  who  fire 
at  great  lengths,  always  load  their  pieces  with  e(pud  qiumthies  of  Powder  and  Shot  *. 

Opinions  are  as  various  upon  this  article  as  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

The  Compiler  ventures  to  give  his  decision  in  favor  of  Leather,  (that  which  is  termed 
Roundings  at  the  Leather-cutters),  which  should  be  of  a  moderate  thickness,  and  fitted  to 
the  bore  of  the  gun  by  a  punch  ;  this  keeps  the  barrel  clearer  after  numerous  discharges,  and, 
from  its  stiff,  spongy  nature,  so  fills  the  calibre,  that  the  shot  are  carried  closer  and  sharper 

*  It  is  by  no  means  recommended  to  pursue  the  unqualified  plan  of  loading  adopted 
by  the  random  shooters  of  this  class,  who  are  many  of  them  farmers  servants,  and 
whose  guns  are  never  discharged,  or  cleaned,  from  one  hard  frost  until  the  next ; 
they  are  in  general  from^re  to  six  feet  long  in  the  barrel,  and  with  all  the  accumulated  rust, 
a  fellow  comes  to  the  sea  wall,  determined  to  do  execution,  so  far  as  a  profusion  of 
Powder  and  Shot  can  forward  it.  The  Compiler  chanced,  at  separate  times,  to  be  within 
seventy  yards  of  two  Gunners  who  met  with  trifling  accidents  :  the  one,  after  a  report  that 
■would  have  served  as  a  morning  or  evening  gun  to  any  camp  in  Christendom,  bawled 
out  to  a  brother  fowler  at  some  distance,  "  Jem,  I've  lost  half  my  barrel,  and  d — n  her, 
I  only  put  in  four  pipes  of  each  ;"  the  other  blew  off  his  lock,  of  which  he  could  never 
discover  the  least  trace,  and  it  fortunately  left  him  uninjured ;  yet  he  was  grumbling 
for  an  hour  after,  at  its  quitting  the  stock  upon  the  explosion  of  such  a  slight  charge, 
declaring,  "  as  he  had  a  soul  to  be  saved,  he  had  only  put  into  the  barrel  what  measured 
three  hands  and  a  half,  Wadding  included," 

The  worthy  Baronet  before  alluded  to.  mentions  his  measuring  the  charge  in  a  wild- 
fowl shooter's  gun,  which  was  the  height  of  eleven  fingers ;  and  the  reason  assigned 
for  this  enormous  load  was,  "  Sir,  I  likes  to  give  my  gun  a  belli) -full."  He  likewise 
notices  a  restriction  at  the  foot  of  an  advertisement  for  Pigeon  shooting  at  Billinghear 
■aarren-house  :  "  N.B.  No  person  to  be  alloiued  to  load  luith  more  than  four  ounces  of  Shot." 
A  Gamekeeper,  who  smiled,  and  thought  it  a  fair  alloioance,  being  interrogated  as  to  the 
weight  of  Shot  he  used  himself,  answered,  "  that  he  divided  one  pound  into  fve  charges," 
He  also  states,  that  a  friend,  seeing  his  keeper  equipping  himself  for  a  pigeon  match,  had 
the  curiosity  to  examine  the  charge,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  finding  it  rather  less 
.than  usual  :    "  Oh  Sir .'  replied  the  Keeper,  /  have  only  put  in  the  powder  j/et." 
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■with  this  Wadding,  tlian  with  Ctird,  Pastehoavd,  Cloth,  Cork,  Toxu,  Moss,  Brown  Paper,  or 
any  other  substance  whatever.  The  next  to  be  preferred  is  IJal.  The  top  of  the  r/imrod 
should  be  sufficiently  broad  to  prevent  zny  punched  Wadding  that  may  be  used  from  turn- 
ing in  the  barrel.  With  Leather  or  Hat,  no  accident  can  happen  from  the  Wadding  taking 
fire  either  in  or  out  of  the  barrel, 

^Barrels  of  (Bnm 

were  formerly  considered  to  be  manufactured  in  Spain  in  a  manner  su- 
perior to  those  of  any  other  country. 

The  Spanish  Iron  (especially  that  of  Biscay")  was  supposed  to  be  in  its  quality  the  best  in 
Europe ;  and  the  Spaniards  possessed  the  reputation  of  forging  and  boring  their  Barrels  with 
more  care  than  other  nations.  Almost  all  the  Barrels  made  at  Madrid  were  and  are  composed 
of  the  old  shoes  of  mules  and  horses  collected  for  the  purpose.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  very  great  purity  to  which  the  iron  is  brought  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  when  it 
is  known,  that  to  make  a  Barrel,  which,  rough  from  the  forge,  weighs  only  from  six  to  seven 
pounds,  they  employ  a  mass  of  mule-shoe  iron,  weighing  from  forlj/  to forly-fve  pounds; 
so  that  from  thirty-four  to  thirty-eight  pounds  are  lost  in  the  heatings  and  hammerings  it  un- 
dergoes, before  it  is  forged  into  a  Barrel, 

The  Barrels  are  welded  longitudinally,  and,  like  the  English  twisted  Barrels,  are  made  in 
five  or  six  detached  portions,  which  are  afterwards  welded  one  to  the  end  of  another, 
two  of  them  forming  the  breech,  or  reinforced  part  of  the  Barrel, 

Of  the  Spanish  Barrels,  those  only  that  were  or  are  made  in  the  capital  are  accounted 
truly  valuable,  in  consequence  of  which  many  have  been  made  in  Catalonia,  and  other 
places  in  Spain,  with  the  names  and  marks  of  the  Madrid  Gunsmiths,  surreptitiously  put 
upon  them  ;  they  are  also  counterfeited  at  Munich,  Prague,  Leige,  &c.  and  a  person 
must  be  a  very  good  judge,  not  to  be  deceived  by  these  spurious  Barrels, 

There  are  still  some  who  retain  extravagant  opinions  respecting  Spanish  Barrels ; 
the  most  sought  after  by  the  curious  in  this  article,  and  which  bear  the  highest  price, 
are  those  made  by  Artists  who  have  been  dead  many  years ;  though  perhaps  this  pre- 
ference has  no  better  foundation  than  the  common  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  produc- 
tions of  remote  ages  or  distant  countries.  The  Barrels  of  Nicolas  Biz,  who  was  famous 
at  Madrid  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  died  in  1/24,  sell  for  forty-three 
pounds  fifteen  shillings  sterling  :  those  made  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  are  most  esteemed. 
The  Barrels  of  Juan  Beler  and  Juan  Fernandez,  contemporaries  of  Nicolas  Biz,  are  not  less 
prized  in  France. 
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Of  the  Artists  now  or  lately  living  at  Madrid,  the  most  celebrated  are,  Francisco  Lopez, 
Salvader  Ccnarro,  and  Miguel  Zeguarra,  gunsmiths  to  the  King  ;  Isedoro  Sola-,  and  Juan  de 
Solo,  are  also  in  great  repute.  The  Barrels  of  these  modern  workmen  sell  for  something 
more  than  thirteen  pounds  sterling,  which  is  the  price  paid  for  those  made  for  the  King  and 
Royal  Family.  They  are  proved  with  a  treble  charge  of  the  best  powder,  and  a  quadruple 
one  of  svsian  or  deer  shot.  The  manufacture  of  Barrels  is  not  at  Madrid,  or  throughout 
all  Spain,  a  separate  branch  of  the  gunmaking  business,  as  in  this  and  most  other  countries, 
but  the  same  workman  makes  and  finishes  every  part  of  the  Piece. 

A  modern  writer,  speaking  of  Spanish  Barrels,  says,  the  true  ones  are  made  of  Iron,  which 
has  been  worn  and  beaten  for  a  long  time  as  heads  of  nails  in  the  shoes  of  mules,  who  travel 
■with  a  slow  and  incessant  pace  along  the  hard  roads  ;  but  that  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  great  quantity  of  the  Spanish  Barrels  which  are  sold  in  all  parts  of  Europe  can  have  this 
advantage.  (This,  from  the  above  description  of  the  weight  lost  in  forging,  is  rendered  more 
certain).  He  adds,  the  Corsican  Iron  has  a  toughness  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  prepared 
iron  of  Spain,  renowned  over  all  the  world  ;  and  the  metal  of  the  Corsican  Barrels,  which 
are  now  well  made,  is  little  inferior  to  the  generality  of  Spanish  ones. 

Barrels,  it  has  been  asserted,  are  forged  from  steel,  lighter,  safer,  and  to  shoot  stronger 
than  all  others;  but  an  Artist  (Mr.  Fuller)  whose  superior  excellence  renders  him  a  very 
competent  judge,  and  whose  practice  it  is  not  to  dupe  his  customers,  has  declared  that  he 
has  wrought  a  great  deal  of  Spanish  iron,  has  forged  Barrels  from  old  scythes,  from  wii-e, 
needles,  and  many  other  articles  suggested  by  the  whim  of  his  employers  ;  has  made  Barrels 
with  a  lining  of  steel,  and  formed  others  with  a  double  spiral  of  iron  and  steel  alternately : 
yet,  so  far  as  he  can  determine  from  these  numerous  trials,  the  stub  iron  wrought  into 
a  twisted  Barrel  is  superior  to  every  other.  Wherever  steel  was  used,  he  found  that  the 
Barrel  neither  welded  nor  bored  so  perfectly,  as  when  composed  of  iron  alone. 

The  cost  of  a  prime  stub  nail  twisted  Barrel,  as  it  comes  from  tht  forgers,  is  one  guinea  ; 
when  fitted  in  the  best  manner,  with  gold  touch-hole,  and  ready  for  use,  the  price  is  ad- 
vanced to  seven  or  eight  guineas  ;  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  Nicolas  Biz  never 
delivered  from  his  manufactory  better  Barrels,  although  he  charged  upwards  of  Jive  times 
the  sum  for  them. 

The  first  object  in  a  Fowling-piece,  is  safetj/.  Gunsmiths  prove  their  Barrels  whilst  in 
their  rough  state,  and  this  is  done  with  the  idea,  that  if  they  burst,  the  expence  of  further 
workmanship  is  saved ;  the  consequence  is,  that  a  single  Barrel,  weighing  nearly  fve 
pounds,  is  reduced  to  three  pounds,  nine  or  ten  ounces  :  this  reduction  is  confided  to  the 
workman,  who,  if  careless  or  in  haste,  may  take  it  from  the  breech,  or  that  part  of  the  Barrel 
where  the  greatest  strength  is  requisite  ;  and  when  the  Barrels  are  laid  together,  and  the  rib 
soldered  on,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  whether  the  filing  has  been  too  deep.     The  Barrels 
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undergo  no  second  proof,  and  thus  the  gun  too  often  becomes  a  masqucd  buttery  to  him  who 
shoots  with  it. 

So  many  Barrels  have  burst,  and  occasioned  permanent  misfortunes,  after  having  sustained 
the  ordeal  of  the  Company's  or  Tower  proving-house,  and  received  their  murks,  as  a  pledge 
of  their  safety,  as  evidently  to  shew  that  a  Barrel  may  bear  that  one  shock,  and  still  be  very 
unworthy  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  any  one.  The  only  mode  of  ascertaining  whether 
a  Barrel  is  perfectly  secure  is,  by  ivaler-proving,  after  it  returns  from  the  Proof-House,  and 
has  apparently  withstood  that  of /re.  This  is  practised  but  by  one  maker  in  London,  Mr. 
Joseph  Manton;  and  the  very  many  faulty  Barrels  which  he  has  discovered  by  this 
method,  and  uniformly  rejected,  has  enabled  him  to  assert,  what  perhaps  no  one  in  the 
trade  can  do  but  himself,  that  no  Barrel  of  his  has  ever  been  known  to  burst. 

The  Breeching  of  Barrels  has  of  late  years  received  many  improvements  from  different 
Artists.  A  sketch  of  two  is  here  given.  The  lower  certainly  shoots  with  the  greater 
strength  ;  and  the  reason  Mr.  N's  Breech  does  not  throw  shot  so  strong  as  Mr.  M's,  is 
owing  to  the  charge  of  powder  laying  so  long  and  narroxu  in  the  chamber  C,  that  it  cannot 
explode  at  once,  and  the  pan  being  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  centre,  and  having  such 
a  long  communication  as  the  anticliamber  D,  and  so  many  corners  to  turn,  that  the  shot  is 
moved  half  way  up  the  Barrel,  before  receiving  the  whole  force  of  the  powder ;  it  like- 
wise  is  not  so  easily  cleaned,  as  the  cleaning  rod  cannot  go  into  chamber  C,  where  tovj  may 
be  forced  into  and  lodge  ;  and  from  which  that  serious  accident  proceeds  of  fire  remaining 
in  the  Barrel,  and  communicating  to  the  powder  in  the  flask,  after  the  first  discharge, 

A  further  utility  in  Mr.  M's  Breeching  is,  that  the  metal  being  filed  away,  brings  the  pan 
much  nearer  the  centre  hole  or  tube  ;  the  length  and  width  of  which  to  best  answer  the  pur- 
pose, Mr.  M.  has  tried  many  various  experiments  to  ascertain.  The  intention  of  this 
centre  hole  or  tube  is,  to  throw  the  fire  direct  through  the  middle  of  the  charge,  which 
laj's  in  the  Barrel  short  and  broad ;  by  which  means  an  instantaneous  explosion  takes  place, 
and  the  sliot  momentarily,  and  at  once,  receive  the  whole  force  of  the  pov/der. 

In  cleaning  these  Barrels,  the  rod  goes  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Breech,  and  in  wiping 
it  dry,  forces  the  air  through  the  lube  or  centre  with  such  violence,  that  no  damp  can  be 
left  behind.  By  Mr.  M's  plan  the  locks  are  not  only  brought  nearer  together,  and  ren- 
dered more  convenient,  but  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  strength  required  may  be  intro- 
duced at  ihe  Breech.  The  common  mode  of  joining  double  Barrels  is,  to  file  half  the  sub- 
stance of  each  Barrel  away  in  the  middle,  so  that  the  partition  between  the  two  Barrels  has 
only  half  the  solidity  of  one  Barrel,  and  is  soldered  together  with  grain  tin,  and  lead.  It 
is  no  great  wonder  guns  so  constructed  should  burst ;  but  by  this  improvement  of  Mr. 
M's,  two  round  Barrels  are  placed  together,  without  filing  at  th&  Breech,  for  the  purpose  of 
narrowing  the  space  between  the  locks. 
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With  respect  to  the  Locks,  the  genius  and  industry  of  the  English  workmen,  having 
already  brought  them  to  such  elegance  and  perfection,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  further  to 
be  hoped  for  or  required.  Many  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  them  water- 
proof, but  perhaps  the  nitre  in  the  powder  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  ;  and  that  no  other  metal 
than  pure  gold  can  resist  the  moisture  which  a  damp  atmosphere  creates,  and  which  will 
pervade  the  pores  of  iron,  however  forged.  One  Artist  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  an  inven- 
tion, by  which  the  cost  of  half  a  dozen  flints  may  be  saved  in  as  many  seasons  ;  it  is  a 
clumsy,  unsightly  appendage,  and  reminds  us  of  Smollf, t's  Mechanic,  who  made  a  ma- 
chine for  cutting  cabbages,  by  which  a  dish  of  delicious  sprouts  might  be  saved,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  was  so  cumberous  and  complex,  that  it  required  txuo  horses  to  move  it.  As  to  its 
stated  usefulness  in  preventing  accidents,  by  taking  off  the  top  of  the  cock  and  flint,  it 
is  a  far  preferable  custom,  never  to  bring  a  gun  that  is  charged  into  a  house  at  all. 

A  few  directions  relating  to  the  keeping  the  gun  in  a  state  proper 
for  use,  may  find  a  place  here. 

A  Fowling-piece  should  not  be  fired  more  than  tiventy  times  without  being  washed ;  a 
Barrel,  when  foul,  neither  discharges  so  readily,  nor  carries  the  shot  so  far  or  so  rapidly  as 
when  clean,  Th&  Jlini,  paii,  and  hammer,  should  be  well  wiped  after  each  fire,  and  a  par- 
tridge or  woodcock's  wing  feather  introduced  into  the  touch-hole :  this  greatly  contributes 
to  the  quick  firing,  by  taking  away  all  humidity  that  may  be  contracted  there,  if  the  gun 
has  been  delayed  to  be  recharged,  which  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided,  for  a  damp  then 
arises  that  retains  the  ponder,  and  hinders  its  falling  to  the  bottom  ;  besides,  powder  will 
imbibe  moisture  from  the  air;  it  is  therefore  an  additional  advantage  to  load  whilst  the 
Barret  is  warm  from  the  preceding  discharge,  by  which  some  part  of  the  dampness  may  be 
evaporated.  The  use  of  the  feather  is  also  some  guard  against  all  remains  of  a  fusee  of  wet 
or  bruised  powder. 

Fli)ils  should  not  be  worn  too  close  ;  the  value  of  a  new  one  is  not  equal  to  the  vexation 
that  7mssing  fire  ever  occasions.  Should  it  happen,  which  it  ought  very  seldom  to  do,  that 
a  gun  is  laid  up  charged,  a  fresh  priming  is  absolutely  necessary,  before  the  Piece  is  again 
used. 

Gunmakers  generally  apply  hot  water  to  clean  the  Barrels  if  much  leaded,  and  afterwards 
finish  with  cold;  h\it  cold  water  is  best,  and  the  tow  being  strewed  over  with  steel  filings, 
will  better  remove  the  lead,  and  at  the  same  time  do  no  injury  to  the  inside  polish  of 
the  Barrel. 

Every  shooter  should  have  the  Breeches  of  his  Guns  taken  out  at  least  tiuice  a  year.  To 
undo  them  without  springing  the  Barrels,  let  him  use  tallow  and  wax  mixed,  and  anoint  the- 
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threads,  steeping  the  Barrels  in  ivurm  water  before  hying  to  unscrew  them  :  any  fault  may  be 
easily  discovered  by  thus  inspecting  the  Burr  Is. 

The  last,  but  probably  the  most  essential,  are  the  hints  for  the  safe 
management  of  Guns  in  the  fe/d ;  in  tlie  hope  and  with  the  design  of 
impressing  a  greater  degree  of  caution,  they  are  presented  to  the 
reader's  attention. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  no  person  ihotjiying:  what  is  now  termed  poachiinf 
was  the  gentleman's  recreation  ;  and  so  late  as  within  sixti/  years,  an  individual  who  exer- 
cised that  art  was  considered  as  performing  something  extraordinary,  and  many  persons 
requested  to  attend  his  excursions,  that  they  might  be  eye-witnesses  of  it.  Since  that 
period,  the  practice  has  been  more  common,  and  is  at  present  almost  universal  ;  so  that 
lads  of  sixlcai  hrmg  down  their  birds  with  all  due  accuracy.  To  prescribe  any  extensive 
rules  for  the  attainment  of  this  art,  may  now  be  deemed  superfluous,  and  therefore  they 
will  be  reduced  into  a  very  narrow  compass. 

In  Shooting,  it  is  to  be  ever  remembered,  that  the  hand  is  to  obey  the  eye,  and  not  the  eye 
be  subservient  to  the  hand.  Both  eyes  should  be  open,  and  the  object  fired  at,  the  instant  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  is  brought  up,  and  fairly  bears  upon  it ;  the  sight  becomes  weakened  by 
a  protracted  look  along  the  barrel  at  a  bii-d,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  birds  which  spring 
at  the  marksman's  feet,  and  fly  oft  horizontally,  are  frequently  missed  ;  his  keeping  the  aim 
upon  them  so  long  fatigues  the  eye,  and  the  finger  does  not  obey  the  eye  so  readily  as  when 
employed  at  a  first  glance.  It  is  not  here  meant  that  a  bird  is  to  be  blown  to  atoms  so  soon 
as  it  tops  the  stubble,  but  that  a  marksman  is  to  first  make  himself  a  thorough  judge  of 
distance :  with  that  knowledge  in  open  shooting,  he  will  never  put  the  gun  to  his  shoulder 
until  the  bird  has  flown  a  proper  length,  and  then  fire  the  instant  the  sight  of  it  is 
caught. 

To  kill  birds  flying  cross  either  to  the  right  or  left,  allowance  must  be  made  by  the  shooter 
both  for  the  distance  he  is  from  them,  the  strength  of  the  bird,  and  also  the  velocity  of  the 
object  itself.  The  motion  of  z  partridge,  for  instance,  in  November,  will  be  greatly  acce- 
lerated to  what  it  was  two  months  before.  Practice  alone  can  teach  these  minutim,  which,  if 
fixed  at  any  given  space,  or  attempted  to  be  uniformly  regulated  upon  paper,  might  lead 
the  marksman  erroneously  in  the  field. 

The  science  of  aiming  accurately  will  be  of  little  service,  except  the  gun  is  held  steady 
from  all  starting  or  flinching  in  the  action  of  firing  ;  it  is  to  small  purpose  to  traverse  the 
gun  with  the  celerity  of  a  bird  flying  rapidly  in  a  tranverse  direction,  if  the  person  sus- 
pends that  motion  when  he  touches  the  trigger  to  pull  it.  In  this  interiapse  between  the 
beginning  of  the  pull  and  the  apptdse  of  the  shot  to  five  and  thirty  or  forty  yards  distance 
VOL.  II.  6    P 
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(be  the  pull  and  stroke  of  the  cock  as  short  and  the  fire  as  quick  as  possible),  any  bird  of 
game  will,  in  a  serene  day,  gain  progressively  in  its  flight  above  iiuo  yards,  and  with  a 
rough  wind  considerably  more.  Slackness  of  sight  and  sleadi/  aiming  will  never  constitute  a 
marksman,  unless  the  motion  of  the  gun  corresponds  with  them,  and  receives  no  check 
•whilst  in  the  act  of  drawing  the  trigger. 

Should  different  guns  be  employed,  the  shooter  should  have  all  the  locks  made,  if  pos- 
sible, to  require  exactly  the  same  pull  to  bring  them  to  action  ;  there  is  nothing  deceives 
or  disconcerts  him  more  than  shooting  one  day  with  a  stiff,  and  the  next  with  an  easy  going 
lock  :  the  transition  from  that  which  goes  off  with  a  slight,  to  that  where  a  hard  touch  is 
necessary,  will  often  cause  the  most  expert  to  miss  his  bird. 

Always  hold  the  gun  with  the  left  hand  close  to  the  guard,  (and  not  forivard  upon  the 
barrel  to  strongly  grasp  it  near  the  entrance  of  the  ramrod,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  so  stre- 
nuously recommended)  :  all  the  requisite  steadiness  in  taking  aim,  and  even  of  motion,  in 
traversing  the  flight  of  a  bird  can  be  obtained  by  thus  holding  the  heaviest  pieces  ;  and,  in 
case  of  a  barrel's  bursting,  the  certainly  of  having  a  hand  or  arm  shattered  hy  grasping  the 
larrel,  is  reduced  to  a  chance  of  escaping  the  effects  of  such  an  accident,  by  placing  the 
hand  dose  to  the  guard  beneath  it. 

With  double  guns  a  danger  arises  from  the  shooter  who  fires  but  one  barrel,  and  kills  his 
bird,  forgetting  to  uncock  the  other  previous  to  his  reloading  that  which  has  been  dis- 
charged :  to  obviate  this,  let  him  invariably  uncock  the  second  barrel  before  he  sets  the  But 
of  the  gun  upon  the  ground  ;  a  sense  of  self-preservation  will  soon  render  this  habitual  ; 
and  a  man  who  is  so  absent  or  so  eager  as  to  disregard  this  practice,  had  better  confine  him- 
self to  the  carrying  a  cane  instead  of  a  gun. 

After  discharging  one  Barrel,  be  careful  to  secure  with  the  rumrod  the  wadding  of  the 
other,  which  from  the  recoil  usually  becomes  loose  :  this  is  not  only  needful  to  prevent 
the  shot  from  falling  out,  but  is  an  act  of  safety,  lest  there  should  be  a  space  between  the 
shot  and  wadding,  that  will  endanger  the  barrel ;  it  likewise  prevents  mistakes  in  loading, 
and  no  objection  can  be  made  to  it,  but  the  accidental  fall  of  a  shot  into  the  loaded,  whilst 
pouring  them  into  the  fired  barrel,  and  which  may  occasion  some  trouble  in  withdrawing 
the  ramrod ;  in  such  a  case,  turn  the  muzzle  into  the  hand,  and  keep  the  ramrod  home 
upon  the  charge,  and  the  stray  shot  will  easily  be  extricated. 

When  uncocking  a  gun,  never  remove  the  thumb  from  the  cock  until  after  having  let  it 
pass  down  beyond  the  half  bent,  and  gently  raised  it  again,  the  sound  of  the  sear  is  heard 
catching  the  tumbler. 

Carrying  the  gun  in  a  safe  position,  and  well  securing  the  lock,  are  the  first  articles  a 
young  sportsman  should  learn,  and  never  cease  to  regard  ;  the  result  of  neglecting  othes 
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observances  is,  generally,  no  more  than  missing  the  object :  but  carelessness  in  the  hand- 
ling, or  position  of  the  gun,  are  too  frequently  attended  with  the  most  melancholy  cata- 
strophes ;  however  probabiluUs  may  be  calculated  from,  a  proper  attention  to  the  muzzle 
prevents  the  possibilitj/  of  mischief  from  one  source.  When  a  keeper  of  the  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield's was  preparing  for  the  field  in  January  l/^g,  and  stooping  to  buckle  on  his 
spur,  as  he  sat  with  his  gun  resting  on  his  knee,  and  the  muzzle  close  to  his  cheek,  it 
seemed  improbable  that  a  part  of  the  lock  should  break  at  that  particular  point  of  time,  but 
his  instantaneous  death  was  the  terrible  effect  of  his  not  having  guarded  against  what  was 
possible.  The  muzzle  of  the  gun  pointing  obliquely  upxvards  between  the  left  elboiv  and 
ie/i  cheek,  if  the  piece  fires  ever  so  often  by  accident,  can  never  do  harm  ;  and  from  this 
position,  it  may  be  presented  with  more  case,  expedition,  and  correctness,  than  from  any 
other. 

Beware  of  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  being  kept  hanging  do-.vnxrards  ;  when  so  carried,  the 
shot  is  apt  to  force  its  way  from  the  poii'der,  especially  in  clean  barrels  :  if  it  so  happens, 
that  a  space  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  is  thus  obtained,  and  the  gun  fired  with  its  point 
below  the  horizon,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  the  barrel  bursts.  There  are  other  perilous  conse- 
quences besides  those  that  generally  accompany  the  diruption  of  a  barrel,  for  the  men, 
horses,  and  dogs,  are  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  shot,  when  a  gun  is  carried  in  the  before- 
mentioned /)e)!rfcn<  manner. 

In  shooting  with  a  stranger,  who  perhaps  keeps  his  gun  cocked,  and  the  muzzle  usually 
pointed  to  the  left,  plead  for  the  right-hand  station,  and  that  you  cannot  hit  a  bird  flying 
to  the  left ;  with  a  gamekeeper  take  the  right  hand  without  ceremony.  In  getting  over  a 
fence,  constantly  endeavour  to  go  last,  notwithstanding  the  usual  assurance  of,  Mi/  dear 
Sir,  I  am  ahvays  remarkably  careful ;  and  if  a  person  beats  bushes  with  a  cocked  gun,  get  out 
of  his  company,  as  a  shooter,  with  all  possible  expedition. 

Recollect,  both  in  the  house  and  in  the  feld,  always  to  consider  a  gun  as  loaded,  and 
never  suffer  it  to  be  pointed  for  a  moment  towards  any  human  being. 

Never  display  skill  by  firing  close  to  the  head  of  either  man  or  beast,  whether  a  compa- 
nion's, or  a  favorite  pointer's.  A  story  is  told  of  two  persons  shooting  together,  when 
one  of  them,  an  exhibiter  in  this  way,  put  several  shots  into  his  friend's  arm,  who  made 
suitable  outcries.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  compliment  was  returned,  with  interest,  by 
the  wounded  man, — "  You're  a  pretty  fellow  (exclaimed  the  man  last  hit)  to  be  so  voci- 
ferous about  my  shooting  you  this  morning,  why  d — n  me,  I  have  half  your  charge  now 
in  my  leg." — "  Very  likely  (replied  the  other,  coolly)  but  I  killed  my  hare,  and  your  bird 
was  missed." 

In  shooting  alone  with  a  double  gun,  it  frequently  occurs,  that  the  attention  is  taken  up 
by  a  vounded  bird,  and  the  opportunity  of  a  second  shot  is  neglected ;  or,  upon  a  second 
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bird  being  shot  at,  the  first  is  lost,  although,  if  observed,  it  might  have  been  easily  re- 
trieved. In  company,  the  marker  to  a  double  gun  should  keep  his  eye  on  the  Jirst  bird,  if 
•wounded,  and  leave  the  second  to  tlie  shooter  himself. 

Instructions  for  shooting  at  Partridges  have  been  so  poetically  and  ably  given,  that  they 
are  here  inserted. 

"   As  glory  more  than  gain  allures  the  brave 
To  dare  the  combat  loud,  or  louder  wave  ; 
So  the  ambition  of  the  Sportsman  lies 
More  in  the  certain  shot  than  bleeding  prize  ; 
While  Poachers,  mindful  of  the  festal  hour, 
Among  the  Covey  random  slaughter  pour. 
And  as  their  number  press  the  crimsoned  ground, 
Regardless  reck  not  of  the  secret  wound. 
Which  borne  away,  the  wretched  victims  lie 
'Mid  silent  shades,  to  languish  and  to  die, 
O  let  j/our  breast  such  selfish  views  disclaim. 
And  scorn  the  triumph  of  a  casual  aim  ; 
Disdain  such  rapine,  of  your  skill  be  proud, 
One  object  singling  from  the  scattering  crowd." 

Pye. 

With  Rifle  Barrels  the  Compiler  has  had  no  practice  ;  he  was  once  a  tolerable  shot  with 
a  pistol ;  the  construction  of  the  latter  implements  is  now  probably  at  the  height  of  per- 
fection, and  the  three  best  shots  in  England,  perhaps  in  Europe,  are  Lord  John  Campbell, 
his  Grace  of  Hamilton,  and  Sir  John  Leicester.  In  firing  both  Ui/les  and  Pistols, 
the  place  should  be  well  adapted,  and  admit  no  chance  of  a  ball's  flying  off  to  do  mischief. 
As  an  instance  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  stray  ball,  one  of  the  Burrell  family  lies 
buried  in  Beckingham  church-yard,  who  was  killed  by  the  servant  discharging  a  horse-pistol 
at  the  stables,  which  shot  him  through  the  head  in  the  dining-room,  at  the  distance  ol  three 
hundred  and  seventeen  yards. 

The  foregoing  are  salutary  cautions  ;  what  follows  are  ludicrous  comments,  which  may 
apply,  and  have  a  proper  tendency,  if  perused  by  would-be  shooters,  every  where  too  abun- 
dant. 

Let  the  gun  be  stocked  to  the  muzzle,  and  heavy  as  possible,  observing  in  particular  that 
the  touch-hole  be  large  :  should  the  lock  go  off  when  half-cocked,  so  much  the  better,  it 
saves  trouble,  and  is  always  prepared  for  action.  A.  bright  barrel  is  more  conspicuous  in 
the  field,  and  handsomer  over  the  fire-place  at  home,  than  a  dull  brown  piece  of  iron. 
The  shot'belt  should  be  capable  of  holding  tieenii/  pounds  at  least ;  it  is  impossible  to  define 
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what  quantity  may  be  wanted.  As  to  the  article  of  dress,  opinions  are  much  divided  ;  one 
gentleman  has  insisted  upon  green  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  in  winter  dark  grey, 
or  some  colour  resembling  that  of  a  dead  leiif,  except  during  siiow,  when  a  •j./iite  habit  is 
indispensable  :  however,  leaving  the  colour  to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer,  the  coat  should  be 
made  with  loni^  skirts ;  it  will  then  enable  the  lock  of  the  gun  to  be  covered,  and  the  prim- 
ing defended  from  the  effect  of  rain  :  a  cocked  hat  will  also  be  proper,  as  it  causes  no 
obstruction  to  the  sight,  and  preserves  uniformity. 

In  the  choice  of  dogs  there  are  various  fancies,  but  that  species  of  the  Spaniel  called  the 
Spitaljtelds  Hie-away  is  to  be  preferred,  as  he  will  hunt  every  kennel  as  well  as  ditch,  and 
runs  overmuch  ground;  a  few  half-grown  puppies  will  be  also  serviceable,  as  they  will 
not  keep  close  to  the  heel,  but,  by  continually  frisking  and  yelping,  will  assuredly  disturb 
every  thing  that  has  life.  The  moment  the  trigger  is  drawn,  both  eyes  should  be  shut  ; 
the  priming  cannot  then  hurt  them,  and  they  can  be  opened  time  enough  to  see  where  the 
game  falls.  Hammer  the.  Jiint  with  the  back  of  a  knife  after  every  discharge  (when  the 
gun  is  reloaded),  to  prevent  its  missing  fire  ;  and  let  the  point  of  the  gun  be  presented 
to  a  companion,  if  possible ;  and  in  stopping  upon  any  occasion,  always  put  the  muzzle 
under  the  arm  for  a  support,  as  well  as  to  prevent  any  wet  from  running  down  the 
barrel. 

If  a  party  of  three  go  together  in  a  carriage,  be  sure  that  two  barrels  of  the  guns  appear 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  yard  from  the  side  windows,  and  the  third  in  front  ;  all  the  people 
that  are  passed  must  then  know  they  are  shooters.  Be  careful  in  hastily  firing  at  any  dog 
for  standing  still ;  a  famous  city  sportsman  once  did  so,  and  the  same  shot  that  disabled 
Ponto  disturbed  the  partridges.  But  still  more  laughable  than  the  foregoing  is  the  deed 
underneath  recited,  and  which,  if  there  be  such  things  as  Esquires,  who  understand 
Latin,  and  Sporting  Parsons,  who  have  not  forgotten  it — they  will  smile  at. 


"  JnJJammas  et  in  arma  feror." 


Arma  virumque  cano,  qui  primo  Sole  bo-peeping, 
Jam  nunc  cum  tabby  nox  languet  to  button  her  eye-lids, 
Cum  Pointers  aut  Spaniels  campos  sylvasque  pererrat — 

Vos  mihi  Bronlothesi,  over  arms  small  and  great  dominantes, 
Date  spurs  to  dull  Poet  qui  dog-latin  camina  condit — 
Artibus  atque  novis  audax  dum  Sportsmen  I  follow, 
Per  stubbles  et  turnips  et  tot  discrimina  rerum, 
Dum  Partridge  with  popping  terrificare  minantur, 
(Pauci  namque  valent  a  feather  tangere  plumbo) 
Carmina  si  hang  fire  discharge  them  bag-piping  Apollo. 
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Te  quoque,  Magne  Cleator*,  te  memorande  precamur*— 
Jam  nunc  thy  fame  gallops  super  Garamantas  et  Indos, 
Nam  Nabobs  nil  nisi  de  brimstone  et  charcoal  loquuntur, 
Horrifiphizque  Tippoo  sulphurea  sustinet  arma — 
— Induit  ecce  Shooter  tuncam  made  of  neat  marble  drugget, 
QuK  bene  conveniens  defiuxit  to  th'  waistband  of  breeches. 
Nunc  paper  &i  powder,  et  silices,  popp'd  in  the  side  pocket, 
Immemor  haud  shot-hag  graditur  comitatus  two  pointers, 
Mellorian  retinens  tormentum  dextra  bi-barrel'd. 

En  !  Stat  staunch  Dingo  haud  aliter  quam  steady  guidepost, 
Proximus  at  que  Pero  perstat  se  ponere  juxta — 
With  gun  cock'd  and  levell'd,  et  lasvo  lumine  clauso, 
Nunc  Avicida  resolves  haud  double-strong  parcere  powder. 

Vos  teneri  Yelpers  f ,  vos  grandaevlque  parentes, 
Nunc  palsy-pate  Jove  orate  to  dress  to  the  left-hand, 
Et  Veneri  tip  the  wink,  like  a  shot  to  skim  down  ab  alto 
Mingere  per  touch-hole  totamque  madescere  priming, — 

Nunc  lugete  dui  nunc  Sportsmen  planjite  palmas 
Infandum  flebili  Musa  renovante  dolorem — 
Exsilit  ecce  Lephs  from  box  cum  thistles  operto — 
Bang  bellow'd  both  barrels — heu  !  pronus  sternitur  each  dog — 
Et  Puss  in  th'  interim  trips  away  sub  tegmine  thorn-bush. 

The  Compiler  here  closes  his  labours.  On  the  various  topics  whicli 
he  has  undertaken  to  treat,  he  has  endeavoured  to  direct  the  attention 
to  whatever  he  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  repay,  or  of  ten- 
dency to  amuse  it.  In  selecting  this  information,  he  foimd  his.  work 
grow  upon  him,  and  it  has,  in  consequence,  considerably  exceeded  its. 
intended  bulk — Some  particulars,  wliich  he  did  not  originally  design 
to  touch  upon,  he  afterwards  found  to  be  so  intimately  blended  with 
the  main  purport  of  the  Book,  that  the  total  omission  of  them  would 
have  left  it  defective. 

In  the  most  common  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  the  most  complicate 
science,  there  is  a  certain  previous  knowledge  requisite,  to  enable  us  to 

*  Author  of  the  ingenious  "  Essay  on  Shooting." 
+  Young  Partridges. 
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prosecute  them  with  facility  and  success.  Without  some  such  know- 
ledge, even  tlie  pastimes  of  the  field  will  rarely  compensate  the  time 
and  trouble  expended  upon  them.  This  knowledge  it  has  been  the 
Compiler's  aim  to  impart.  His  instructions  has  been  drawn  from 
writers  of  the  greatest  merit.  Whenever  he  has  ventured  to  differ  or 
doubt,  he  has  done  so  from  the  teachings  of  actual  experiment ;  oppor- 
tunities of  intercourse  he  has  enjoyed  with  the  best  judges;  his  own 
means  of  intelligence  have  been  considerable  ;  and  the  implements  he 
has  himself  i-ecommended,  have  undergone  repeated  and  successful 
trials.. 

Of  the  subject  itself,  which  has  engaged  his  researclies,  he  has  only 
thus  much  to  remark.  The  diversions  of  the  field  have  been  not 
seldom  regarded  as  the  resources  of  vigorous  idlenes  and  intellectual 
vacancy  ;  they  have  been  condemned,  as  unconnected  with  that  digni- 
fied activity  of  mind  which  explores  the  tracks  of  science,  and  extends 
the  empire  of  Reason.  But  must  every  amusement  be  renounced 
which  does  not  contribute  to  expand  our  understanding  ?  It  is  a  cynical 
and  sickly  philosophy,  which  would  decry  any  recreation,  which  nei- 
ther pollutes  the  manners,  nor  hurts  the  mind.  The  pursuits  of  the 
Sportsman,  lure  us  from  the  smoke  of  cities  to  the  healthful  breezes  of 
the  forest,  and  the  animating  enjoyments  of  the  field  ;  neither  is  it  true 
that  they  are  so  closely  allied  to  stupefaction,  as  some  Censors  would 
persuade  us.  The  man  of  moral  feeling  and  lively  fancy,  may,  in  the 
midst  of  such  pursuits,  indulge  them  to  the  utmost. — "  There  is  no 
one,"  says  the  eloquent  Zimmerman,  "  who  may  not,  by  quietly 
traversing  the  mountains  with  his  gun,  learn  to  feel  how  much  the 
great  scenes  of  Nature  will  influence  the  heart,  when  assisted  by  the 
powers  of  imagination.  The  sight  of  an  agi'eeable  landscape ;  the  various 
points  of  view  which  the  spacious  plains  afford  ;  the  freshness  of  the 
zephyrs ;  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  and  the  appetite  which  a  long  chase 
procures,  will  give  energy  to  health,  and  make  every  new  step  seem 
too  short.  The  privation  of  every  object  that  can  recal  the  idea  of 
dependance,  accompanied  by  domestic  comfort,  wholesome  exercises^ 
and  useful  occupations,  will  add  vigour  to  thought,  and  inebriate  the 
heart  with  the  most  delicious  sensations." 
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Where,  indeed,  hunting,  and  the  pursuit  of  game,  form,  the  sole  em- 
ployment of  a  people,  it  tends  naturally,  and  almost  inevitably,  to  give 
a  coarseness  and  rusticity  to  the  character ;  but  there  is  no  danger  of 
this  in  modern  times.  Such  recreations,  on  the  contrary,  may  serve  to 
temper  the  pohshed  effeminacy  of  the  age,  and  to  pi'event  its  degene- 
rating into  a  too  soft  and  artificial  urbanity.  The  magistrates  in  the 
Gi'eek  Republics  encouraged  a  taste  for  music  among  the  citizens,  as 
contributing,  by  its  harmony,  to  allay  the  ferocity  inspired  by  gymnastic 
and  military  exercises.  In  modern  Europe,  there  is  more  need  of  cau- 
tion, lest  all  the  more  boisterous  and  manly  diversions  should  be  ex- 
ploded, and  there  be  nothing  left  to  counteract  the  emasculating  ten- 
dency, of  our  luxurious  and  fashionable  manners. 

Of  the  Laws  made  for  the  protection  of  Game  we  have  before  spoken. 
Much  has  been  at  various  times  said,  respecting  the  severity  of  great 
landed  proprietors  towards  their  humble  tenantry  ;  and  examples  of 
individual  oppression  have  been  adduced,  in  proof  of  the  complaint 
alleged.  It  is  too  true,  that  Men  invested  with  power,  do  not  always 
use  it  with  discretion :  w^e  are  but  too  apt  to  be  more  attentive  to  our 
own  pleasure  than  our  neighbour's  peace  ;  but  still,  we  believe,  that 
the  instances  of  the  extreme  exertion  of  the  power  involved  in  the 
exclusive  right  to  kill  Game,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is 
indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  in  any,  even  a  single  case,  the  Game  Laws 
should  be  perverted  from  the  rational  objects  which  occasioned  their 
introduction  :  should  any  such  instances  arise  by  an  adherence  to  the 
Letter,  they  can  never  occur  without  an  infringement  of  their  Principle. 
Those  who  derive  a  peculiar  advantage  by  any  Legislative  ordinance, 
ought  to  be  careful  so  to  employ  it,  as  not  to  harass  the  excepted  part  of 
their  fellow- subjects.  It  is  the  particular  duty  of  such  persons  to  act 
with  an  eye  to  the  true  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Laws  which  regulate 
the  pursuit  of  Game  ;  and  to  remember,  that,  although  they  reserve  to 
them  an  exclusive  participation  of  Rural  Sports,  they  confer  no  right 
to  infringe  the  privileges,  or  interrupt  the  happiness,  of  even  the  hum- 
blest classes  of  the  State. 
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